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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 


This Gazetteer follows the plan prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment for the series of district gazetteers. Statistics have for 
the most part been given in a separate volume of Appendices, 
which is to be revised decennially after each census. 

The greater part of the book w'as written in 1904-1905 by 
Mr. 0. A. Innes, I.C.S., then Settlement Officer in Malabar; 
but owing to his appointment to the Secretariat of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, he was unable to finish it or to revise the 
proofs of what he had written. 

Most of the details of the account of the higher castes 
in Chapter III have been contributed by Mr. A. R. Loftus- 
Tottenham, I.C.S., who compiled a valuable series of notes 
on caste customs when ho was Special Assistant Collector at 
Malappurara ; and wrote a rough draft of a large part of the 
chapter. Chapter XVI on the Laccadive Islands was contri¬ 
buted by Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, I.O.S. The whole work has 
subsequently been i-evised by Mr. F. B. Evans, I.C.S., whose 
responsibility extends particularly to the sections on the Early 
History and the Portuguese period in Chapter II, Chapter 
III, most of the section on the Economic Position of the 
Ryots in Chapter IV, and the whole of the account of the 
Land Tenures in Chapter XI. 

Free use has been made of the old Malabar Manual 
published in 1887 by Mr. Vv". Logan, Collector of Malabar, 
whose intimate knowledge of the district and the people 
renders his work a permanent authority of the utmost value. 
Other authorities to which reference has been made, have 
been quoted as far as possible in the foot-notes. A list of the 
principal books consulted is appended. The literature dealing 
with Malabar is extensive, and it has often been impossible, 
within the circumscribed limits of an official compilation 
such as this, to do more than indicate where fuller and 
more interesting information may be found. 
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Malabar, one of the two districts of the Madras Presidency CHAP. i. 

situated on the west coast of India, lies between N. Lat. 10° 15' General 

and 12° 18' and E. Long. 75° 14' and 76° 15', and stretches along 
the shores of the Arabian Sea for a distance of 150 miles. Bounded Boundaries, 
on the north by South Oanara and on the south by Cochin State, 
the district is divided on the east from Ooorg, the Nilgiris and 
Coimbatore by the Western Grhats, an almost continuous mountain 
wall broken only by the Palghat Gap. Only in two places does 
Malabar rise above the crest of the ghats, in the Wynaad taluk, 
a part of the great Mysore plateau, and in the Attap^di and 
Silent Valleys behind the irregular ridge stretching from the 
Kundahs to the lofty hills north of Palghat. The breadth of the 
district varies from less than five miles in the extreme south of the 
Ponn^ni taluk to upwards of seventy miles in the middle, where 
Palghat taluk penetrates the line of the ghats. 
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CHIP. I. Malabar proper is made up of the nine taluks of iChirakkal, 
ttiMUAt Eottayam, Kurumbranad, Calicut, Wynaad, Ernad, Walavanad, 
DiKMmo*. Palghat. Cochin taluk, which is also a part of the 

Mai* Boa disfeiet, includes (he town of British Cochin and seventeen pdttams 
oiief towB*. ^ isolated estates situated within the boundaries of Cochin 
State and Travaneore.^ The Laccadive islands off the coast are 
t^so administered by the Collector. Excluding the extent of the 
idands, the area of the district is 5,787‘45 square miles. Its 
capital is die Cantonment and Municipality of Calicut, and other 
towns of importance are Palghat, Tellieherry, Cannanore, Cochin, 
Badagara and Ponn^ni. 

Kyiao^y of The etymology of the name Malabar has given rise to much 
controversy. A1 Biruni (97Q-1039 A.T).) appears to have been 
the first to call the country Malahar; hut long before his time the 
%yptian merchant, Cosmas Indicopleustes, mentions a town Male 
on fee west coast of India, as a great emporium of the pepper 
teade. Malahar has therefore been derived from Male, but more 
probably it is a compound of fee Dravidian mala, a bill, and either 
fee AraMc barr a eonfeient, or the Persian bar a country. Malihar, 
llana»r ai^ fee Melibar of Marco Polo are perhaps the most 
eraaaaoa amoi^ fee many variants of fee name found in the ancient 
Mnhamn ^ an and European writers.^ The vernacular name for 
fee dmkict is Malayfilam ‘ the land of hills the ancient name 
E&ala, whieh properly includes Cochin and Travanoore, is also used. 

The aeexmy of the district is varied in the extreme, and ranges 
fi®m the radiant beauty of fee coral reefs of the Laccadives, 
with their blue sea, white foam, and green lagoons, fringed wife 
feafe^ pfensand sparkling sand, - to fee stern majesty of fee 
m^ty Western Ghats. In fee warm wet air vegetation runs 
^ ^ many of fee exotic, which grow hardly under glass in 
fee to hoM^ of Kew, here fionrish in fee open air in fee wildest 
iWfarion. ^ Along fee narrow strip of sand near the coast, fee 
gfeea of palm and jack tree contrasts vividly wife fee red of fee 
w»^ ^i^eath them. Beneath the shade of the trees 

m village, but each in its own compound surrounded bv a 
s^t feo^ fence, and full of giant plantains with their broad 
leaves of the many coloured flowers of fee hibiscus. A mile 
or two inland the scene changes, and the country begins to swell 


to the Cochin 

Colteotorat® nsaer the chaige of the Britiah T? v + formed into a separate 
* lodto Aoti^oary, p 8^ Trarancore and Cochin. 
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towards the baxrier of the ghats, at first in range after range 
of low red laterite hills with paddy flats fringed with cocoannt 
gardens winding in and out of their recesses, and later in the long 
spurs, deep ravines and thick jungles that mark the rise of the 
hills. Towering over all, their slopes clad in dense forests, the 
majestic mountains of the Western Ghats keep watch over the 
favoured land at their feet. 

The chief glory of Malabar is the long array of these ghats, 
which maintain an average elevation of 5,000 feet, but occasionally 
soar up into peaks upwards of 8,000 feet high. From the extreme 
north of the district they run parallel with the coast, at a distance 
of some twenty miles, as far as Vavdl Mala or CameTs Hump 
abreast of Calicut. At Yavul Mala they turn sharply eastward, 
and, after bending northwards round the iN'ilambur Valley, recede 
inland as far as the Vada Malas north of the Palghat Gap. 
South of the gap they rise again in the Tenmalas or southern 
hills, some four or five thousand feet high, and gradually swell 
once more into the giant Anamalas. Mukurti (8,380 feet), Xilgiri 
Peak (8,118 feet), Gulikal hill (8,096 feet) and Anginda Peak 
(7,828 feet), the highest peaks of the Malabar section of the 
Western Ghats, are all on the Nilgiri boundary overlooking the 
Nilambur Valley. In Malabar proper, Vavul Mala (7,677 feet), 
a landmark conspicuous fax* out to sea, and Vellari Mala (7,364 
feet) take pride of place; and hills between 4,000 and 7,000 feet 
high are too numerous to mention. 

Detached from the main range, several outljing hills break the 
monotony of the undulating laterite downs of the low country. 
Pranakkcd (1,792 feet) and Ananga Mala (1,298 feet) in the Wala- 
vanad taluk,^ Pandalur hill and Urot Mala (1,573 feet) in Ernad 
taluk, and Alattur hill in Palghat are the highest of these hills ; 
hut the most famous is the bold, bluff eminence of Mount Deli 
(720 feet) on the coast of Chirakkal taluk a few miles north of 
Cannanore. Marco Polo touched here, and describes the surround^ 
ing country under the name of fche kingdom of Eli. The hill has 
always been a well-known land mark, and Vasco da Gama’s pilots 
foretold that the first land to be sighted would be '‘a great 
mountain which is on the coast of India in the kingdom of 
Cannanore, which the people of the country in their language call 
the mountain Delielly, and they call it of the rat, and they call it 
Mount Dely because in this mountain there were so many rats 
that they never could make a village there."’ ^ The etymology of 
the name is, however, very uncertain. 

^ The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gfama (Hakluyfe series), p.. 
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Many passes pierce the wall of the Western Ghats. The 
Perambadi Ghat gives access to Coorg, the Periyaand Tamarasseri 
Ghats to the Malabar Wynand and Mysore, and the Karkkur Ghat 
to the Nilgiri district. Excellent roads ascend all these passes, and 
they are to-day the most important arteries of road-borne traffic in 
Malabar. But as channels of trade the passes are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the Palghat Gap. For some miles on either side 
of Palghat town the hills have been rolled aside by some world- 
con ^^nlsion, and the unique physical character of this the sole break 
in a mountain chain 600 miles long is equalled only by its economic 
imp)rtanee. Through the Gap twenty-five miles broad the south¬ 
west winds bring moist air and fruitful showers to the thirsty 
plains of Coimbatore, and road and railway link the east and 
western coasts of the Presidency. 


ihe river system of Malabar, in itself as simple as it is extensive 
IS complicated by the ramifications of a network of backwaters near 
the^ sea. Apart from the three great tributaries of the Cauvery, 
which drain the Attapadi Talley and nearly the whole of the 
Wynaad taluk, all the rivei-s of the district flow down from their 
watersheds in the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea. With the 
single exception of the Ponndni river, none of them exceeds a 
hundred miles in length; and only when the south-west monsoon 
B blowing, and the rainfall on the ghats is measured in scores of 
mches, do they roll down in kesTj flood. For nine months in 
the year the majority are shallow streams, and, nnable to force 
their way through the sand banks formed along the coast by the 
pemistent action of the littoral current, lose themselves in baokiv4ters 
Md creeks and arms of the sea. Many of these backwaters have 
been linked up by artificial canals, forming important means of 
^mmumcation; and, lu the south of the district, there is an 
uninterrupted waterway from Tirur to Travanoore. 

The Valarpattanam river in Chirakkal taluk, though not the 

discharges into the sea the 
g TO ume of water. The river rises in the slopes of Periya 
Mala m the extreme north-west comer of the Wynaad Z k 
omed Wore Intti hy two great feeder streams. It is 70 miles 
k^aud Mtera the sea at the thriving Mdppilla town of Vakr- 

important Mappilla Tillage of ImU' t ^ 
of nenner 7 ^th rich cargoes 

13 i .t tto m.,, whiok 

F t ot V alarpattanam or Baliapatam, opens out on the north 
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into a backwater, into whicli falls tke Taliparamba river with, tbe 
drainage water of the north-east of the taluk. The Sultanas 
canal connects this backwater with the creeks and arms of the 
Mount Deli river, which again joins the Nileswaram river. The 
major portion of the last-named stream lies in South Oaiiara, hut 
for some miles it is the northern boundary of Malabar. 

The Anjarakkandi and Mahe rivers, which drain the rich pepper 
country of Kottayam and northern Kurumbranad, are navigable 
for a few miles only from their mouths, and are unconnected 
with one another and with other streams. But the Kotta river 
in the centre of the latter taluk, which takes its name from a 
fort (Mai. Kotta)^ which commanded its entrance in the days 
when the Kottakkal pirates harried the shipping along the coast, 
opens up a long chain of inland waterways. From its catchment 
area among the dense masses of virgin forest on the Western 
G-hats, it gathers in its course of only 46 miles an immense volume 
of water, and is navigable as far as Kuttiyadi, whence a pack 
bullock track leads into North Wynaad. A short canal connects 
the river on the north with Badagara, the chief port of Eurmn- 
branad ; and the Payyoli and Conolly canals Knk it on the south 
with the Agalapuzha, Blattur, Ealldyi and Beypore rivers and 
with Calicut, the capital of the district. 

The Beypore river or Oh^liar, 96 miles long, famed of old for 
its auriferous sands, is the only river of Malabar which draws a 
great part of its waters from above the crest of the ghat ranges. 
It has three main branches, which unite a few miles above Nilambur. 
The eastern branch, or Karimpuzha, rises below Mukurti peak, and 
drains the densely wnoded valley between Gulikal hill and the 
Nilagiri and Mukurti peaks. The middle branch, the Ponpuzha or 
gold river, drains the Ouchterlony valley and the south-east of the 
Marappanmadi or Needlerock range in the Nambalakod amsam 
of the Nilgiri-Wynaad(where it is called the P4ndi), and passes over 
the ridge of the ghats in a succession of rocky cataracts a few miles 
south of the Karkkur pass. The westernmost branch, or Ohaliyars 
leaps down from the crest of the Wynaad hills in a magnificent 
water^fall near the Choladi pass, and drains the valley east of the 
Vavlll MaJa or OamePs Hump. The three streams, reinforced by 
many large feeders, unite in the heart of the famous teak planta¬ 
tions in the middle of the Nilambur valley, and thence flow into 
the sea at Beypore, six miles south of Calicut, once the terminus 
of the Madras Hailway. 

The monsoon floods scour out the bar sufficiently to admit 
country craft into the mouth of the river, and even in the driest 
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€ltP. i« aeafioiiN !>€»ts of light draught can ascend the stream as far as 
SiviB thf MappiBa Yillage of Mamh^d under the verj shadow of 
Chekknanu, one of the spurs of Gamers Hump range. Vast 
ciaastities of timber are floated down from the forests to Beypore, 
and thence through the Conolly canal to KalMyi, close to the 
Calient baMar, one of the greatest timber marts in India. 
li&laafS The Eadalundi river, which is connected with the Beypore 
^ ereek, flows down through the Ernad and Walavanad 
teluksfrom the wilds of the Silent Valley, and empties itself into 
the sea at Kadalundi after a course of some 75 miles. An 
attempt, continued down to 1857, was made by several Oolleotors 
to complete m uninterrupted system of water communication 
from Badagam in Eurumhranad to Trivandrum in Travancore, 
by eonstructing a navigable canal from this river to one of the 
arms of the Ponnani river; but the cutting, though still in 
exMenoe, is impassable except for the smallest boats at the height 
of Ihe monsoon. The oily mnd, which oozes up from below into 
the water of the canal, is the great obstacle to navigation. In 
rahaj weather the Kadalnndi river is navigable for small boats as 
far as Karuv^rafetundn at the foot of the ghats, hut in the dry 
they cBimot ascend higher than Puttlir amsam in Ernad 
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Tke Ponnini river, the longest of all the rivers that penetrate 
^ the Arahian Sea through ^Malabar, is of less ooinmercial 
isaporfaEoe than is either the Valarpattanam or the Beypore 
river. The main stream 156 miles long comes from the Anamalai 
yiis throngh the Pollachi taint in Coimbatore, and its drainage 
sxm sanong the monntains exposed to the full force of the south- 
monsoon is comparatively small. In the hot weather the 
wide sandy bed of the river is almost dry except for a few miles 
from its month, bnt in the monsoon laden boats ascend for 
eoasiderahle distances. The river traverses the talnVa of Paigbat 
and Pomi£ni, skirts the anthem boundary of Walavanad and 
after i®5eifisg b^een the railway stations of Pallippuram and 
Kattipparam the drainage water of the last taluk from its great 
fribatary , theThtha river, discharges itself into the sea at the port 
of Ponafai. Borth of the town a wide reach of backwater 
ifeetAraaway to the railway system atTirdr, and to the south 
the river k linked by a canal with the VeHyangdd and Ohdttuvayi 
backwaters, and ultimately with the long Hne of waterways that 
cads only at Trivandrum. 

m so-called Mn river is hardly a river at all. It is rather 
the tidal opemng of these inland waters and of the many rivers that 
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rise in the high ranges of Goehin State and Trarancore. The 
swift rush of water across the har maintains a minimum depth of 
eleven feet of water at low tide; and, though steamers generally lie 
out in the open roadstead, native ships of eonsiderahle size enter 
the harbour of Cochin, and take in cargo in smooth water off the 
quays of the town. 

The three tributaries of the Canvery which have their water¬ 
sheds in Malabar are the Kabbani, the Ramphr and the Bhavani 
rivers. The first two drain nearly the whole of the Wynaad taluk, 
but their streams are too swift and their beds too rocky for any but 
timber trafiBc. The Bhavdni river, rising in the Kundahs near 
Kudikadubetta, falls rapidly in a series of cataracts from the 
highest range of the Kundahs into the Attap^di valley to the east 
of Anginda peak, gathers volume from one large and innumerable 
small feeder streams in the valley, and at its north-east corner 
flows northwards into the Coimbatore district. 

The seaboard of Malabar trends north-north-west by south- tite Coast 
south-east throughout its length of 150 miles. Cochin boasts the 
only harbour worthy of the name ; and, though ships of shallow 
draught can cross the bars of one or two rivers, the coast 
affords scanty shelter to shipping against the gales of the south¬ 
west monsoon. There is no deep water close in shore ; the muddy 
bottom shelves gradually for thirty to forty miles from the coast 
to a depth of 100 fathoms, whence it drops suddenly to 1,000 
fathoms ; hut except for Sacrifice rock about eight miles out to 
sea off the mouth of the Kotta river, and the dangerous reefs at 
Calicut, Teilisherry and Tangasseri navigation is not complicated 
by hidden rocks. The littoral current flows from south to north in 
the south-west monsoon, and southwards at other times. It is 
strong from May to October, and traces of a long battle for 
supremacy between land and sea are everywhere visible. N orth of 
Calicut, the coast line as far as the solitary eminence of Mount 
Deli is fringed with low cliffs alternating with reaches of sand, and 
denuded headlands and bays hollowed out by the waves on their 
southward side betray the action of the ocean current. South of 
Calicut the shore is one unbroken stretch of sand, partly thrown up 
by the waves, partly formed by alluvial deposits brought down by 
the rivers and backwaters. There is reason to believe that two 
thousand years ago the eastern shore of the backwater from 
Cranganore nearly to Quilon was the coast line of the country; 
but, if this be so, the sea has since been claiming its own again. 

Tradition tells of a church buried out to sea some hundred yards 
west of Vypeen on the north bank of the Cochin river, and on the 
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CHA?. I. soatli Imni the prooesa of erosion is going on steadily year by year. 

Hamilto’s story of a ‘ sunfeen towu built by the Portuguese ’ on 
Coote'sreef off Caliout lacks confirmation, but there is no doubt 
that the sea now coders what was once the site of the tomb of the 
Ami Priest, Shaikh Mammu Eoya. 

The Laccadives, ' the hundred thousand islands ' attached to 
Malabar, lie at a distance yarying between 139 and 218 miles off 
lie coast, and consist of a group of four inhabited and ten unin¬ 
habited islands. They lie generally north and south in a crescent 
rfiape, with usually a shallow lagoon enclosed by a reef on the 
western and north-western sides. They are coral formations and 
their highest points are not more than thirty feet above sea level. 
They are w)vered with dense masses of vegetation, consisting in 
the eulfeivated parts of cocoamits, with a few jacks and lime trees, 
and elsewhere of screw pine and scrubby undergrowth. Minicoy, 
with its dependent quarantine islet of ViringiHi, lies further south 
at a distance of 243 mil^ from Calicut. In general appearance it 
m similar to the Laccadives ; hut the inhahitantH speak Mahl, and 
the island is really an offshoot of the Maidive group. 

lii BmiIes. The mud banb, that occur at rare intervals along the seaboard 
imm the Kdtia river to Cape Comorin, are peculiar to this part of 
the west eoMt of India, aud from time immemorial have been known 
to maiineiB as safe and smooth anchorages, even in the gales of 
the south-west monsoon. The most famous are the banks at 
AHeppj in Travancore and at Narakkal just north of Cochin; 
hat there are smaller banks at Calicut and Pantalayini Kollam in 
Malabar proper. Ordinarily, when the sea is smooth, the banks are 
discoverable only by soundings for mud; but, with the onset of the 
Hioasoon, the hei of mud at the bottom of the sea is stirred up^ 
Mii the anohor^es mlm down as if oil had been poured on their 
WiierB. The mud itelf, which is peculiar and is not found else¬ 
where along the coast, is dark-green in colour, fine in texture and 
oiy to the toueh. Another curious feature of the banks is that they 
* are aci slatiomty, but are carried slowly along by the littoral 

wirremls. Tlie Alleppy hank is peculiar in that at times its smooth 
surface is disturbed by ‘ mud volcanoes ’ or huge cones of mud and 
water, which come bubbling up from below, often bringing wuth 
Iheia dead fish and roots and trunks of trees. 

7hek The hmk of Alleppy is the only one which has been scienti¬ 

fically investigated, but niutatis mutandis the same explanation 
holds good for all. The nature of the coast line from Cranganore to 
Quilon. has already been alluded to. The narrow month of the 
CcMshin riv® is the sole outlet of a long line of backwaters, which 
fod by countlesa streams run p'arallel with the sea for a hundred 
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miles and more, and are only separated from it by a strip of 
sand. At Alleppy, beneath the sand and an underlying stratum 
of chocolate-coloured sandstone, boring has revealed a layer of mud 
of precisely the same nature as that found in the sea outside the 
town, and the connection between the two is obvious. In the 
monsoon, when the rivers come down in flood and the pressure 
increases, the swoUen backwaters are driven to find another egress 
to the sea. A subterranean river forces its way through the yield¬ 
ing mud below Allejjpy, and, carrying part of it along in its 
impetuous course, forms the mud bank off the town. Similar 
subterranean rivers and substrata of mud must lie below Narakkal, 
Cali cut and Pantalayini Kollam, and tbe absence of ^ mud vol¬ 
canoes’is due to the fact that they lie nearer to the mouths of 
rivers, and the pressure of water in the neighbouring lagoons 
is less. The tranquillising effect of the mud is due to the 
oil therein. Samples sent for assay to the laboratory of the 
Geological Survey at Calcutta, ‘ when subjected to distillation, 
gave a brownish-yellow oily matter lighter than water and look¬ 
ing not unlike petroleum.’ The oil is derived partly no doubt from 
the decomposition of organic matter in the mud, and is also possibly 
generated under the influence of moderate heat in the subjacent 
lignitiferous deposits belonging presumably to Warkilli Strata.^ 

The suffocation of the fish in heavy monsoons, when the Alleppy 
bank is violently stirred up, possibly connects the banks with 
another curious and unexplained phenomenon often observed in 
Malabar, which is locally known as the Ivetta mXlam or stinking 
water. At various periods of the year, but chiefly towards tbe 
close of the rains, the sea and some of the backwaters exhale very 
offensive effluvia. The wa,tor is at times of a dark porter colour, 
at other times it leaves a deposit of black mud on the sand. It is 
invariably fatal to fishes of all sorts, which float dead and dying on 
the surface, and are thrown up in thousands by the waves upon the 
beach. Local fishermen believe that in seasons when the monsoon 
is weak, the stagnant backwaters are poisoned by the emptying 
of the pits in which the husks of cocoanuts are left to rot in mud 
and water for months together. ^ 

Geologically, the plains of Malabar consist for the most part 
of a low laterite tableland, fringed on the seaward side by a 
narrow belt of recent alluvial formations. Except for a thin line 

’ See Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XXII, N.S. 132-136. 
Records of Geol.ogical Survey of India, XTII and XXIII- 

^ See Day’s of the PermaulSj pp. 416 and 417 : and Madras Oovornment 
Musuem BulleUn, Vol. iii, No. 2, pp. 127-129, 
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of memomw on the very shore of the sea in some of the coast 
talnH the soils of tMspart of the district belong without exception 
to the red ferraginoiis ^ries, and are composed of a mixture of 
clay and nf&e sand in varying proportions. The percentages 
Imsk!© hy ^Mch cla^ of soil to the total area of each taluk are 
eiiiMted in the following table :— 


\ _ 

i Eedf 

j 

i Clay. 

ermginous 

Loam. 

series. 

Sand. 

Aienaoeoua 

series. 

1 

: 0Mmi:kal. 

' 1-85 

89*75 

8*40 


! ... 

•47 

96*80 

2*73 

... 

' EiOT«famiiid . 

1*20 

85-91 

11*33 

1*56 


•15 

92*25 

6*87 

•73 

1 Irmi . 

•62 

94*03 

5*40 

•05 

iWtkmnai. 

•01 

83*04 

16*95 


; ... . 


90*40 

9*60 



4-i5 

39*89 

51*06 

4-90 

' Coc-lbia 

8-8 

j 

i 

1 

88*5 



lxf»pt in the Ponnani and Cochin taluks, red loam is the 
fffViiHng ekmI. Olay preponderates onlj in a few lands inundated 
yearly dmiag the monsoon, and in the beds of the shallow lakes 
l^oons of Ponnfoi, which dry up or are haled out by Persian 
wtalft sufficiently to admit of a single crop of paddy being 
sastehei in the hot weather months. The alluvial deposits, a 
mixtufe of river sand and silt, are a light sandy soil slightly 
iapregmted with salt and peculiarly suited to the growth of the 
«TO«nit palm. They are found chiefly along the shores of the 
l»ekwaters and near the months of the rivers on the coast, and it is 
in |iaees aueh as ii^e that the oocoanut grows with the greatest 
liaurianc©. Hie m)il has the advantage of being easily worked 
arf paddy grown well upon it provided that rain be plentiful and 
^generously mauur^. Its power of retaining surface 
mAliire is small, and the ryots rarely attempt to grow more than 
me crop of paddy upon this soil 


Tie l«my rofls of the tableland are lateritic in their origin. 
iMmU, a form of decomposed gneiss, and in itself a soil rather 
than a^rock, m peculiarly sensitive to the action of the weather 
and, wh« exposed thereto, rapidly disintegrates into its component 

fertilising power is the 
white or yellw elaj^whioh fills the tubes which penetrate laterite 

wevfflydir^oa This day contains both iron and potash. To 

the former the sod owes both its name and its reddish colour. The 
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latter in small quantities is a valuable ingredient, and its excess is CHAP. i. 
rapidly got rid of by water. The process of disintegration is S^s. 
continually going on, and the most valuable parts of the laterite are 
washed down yearly by the heavy rains from the surrounding hills 
into the paddy flats below. The resultant soiLis a well balanced 
mixture of clay and sand, poor perhaps in organic matter, but on 
the whole well suited to paddy. Oocoannts, arecanuts and jack 
trees flourish well with careful cnltivation in the gardens on the 
borders of the flats, and pepper, the Malabar money of old, grows 
vigorously in the interior of the northern taluks near the foot of 
the ghats, where the soil is richer in organic matter. The slopes 
of the laterite hills are too stony and gravelly to be really fertile; 
hut, even on them, successive crops of hill rice and oil seeds repay 
the most casual cultivation once in every three or four years, and 
not infrequently patches of loamy soil occur, where ginger, another 
of Malabar’s most distinctive crops, grows at intervals to the great 
profit of the enterprising ryot. 

The Wynaad has been excluded from the above table for the Soils of tho 
reason that its paddy flats alone have been classified. The soils of ^'V’ynaad, 
these flats belong to the red ferruginous series with a sprinkling 
(4 per cent.) of regar soils in the north of the taluk. The red 
ferruginous soils are of various shades of red and brown, due to the 
presence of iron in the origin^ rocks which they now represent. 

They are of different degrees of fertility, mostly good, varying 
with the quantity of carbonaceous matter (derived from the decom¬ 
position of organic substances) which they contain. The soils are 
coloured by sesquioxide of iron resulting from the disintegration 
of pyrites, which is largely disseminated through the gneiss. 

Laterite is comparatively scarce, but crystals of magnetic and 
grains of titaniferous iron ore are by no means uncommon, and 
occasional bands of hsematite occur. Hence the large impregnation 
of the soils with iron. The regar soils are dark in colour, mostly 
black and blackish brown, and are of remarkable natural fertility, 
containing in addition to finely comminuted minerals much organic 
matter derived from the decay of the luxuriant vegetation of 
the tract. 

Detailed statistics of the rainfall are given in the separate bainfall. 
Appendix to this volume and in Chapter YIII below. The dis¬ 
trict average, which is more than 116 inches, is exceeded in the 
presidency only in South Canara. 

Systematic meteorological observations are made daily at Climate. 
Cochin and Calicut, and it is only just to the much abused climate Tempera- 
of Malabar to say that nowhere is it more unpleasant than at 
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tb« two plaoes. The Mowing statement gives the average 
nmxiia8.Btinim»,and mean temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit 

6 AM. ■■ 
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80*7 
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83*2 
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rs'-i 

85*0 

91*3 

77-9 

84-6 

St'S 

77-6 
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90*4 i 

77-9 

84*1 

35*0 

74-7 

79'8 

84*6 1 

74-7 

79*7 

... ■’ 8S*S 

i 74-1 

78*8 i 

82*5 1 

73-9 

78*2 

...; 83'7 

1 74-3 
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82*8 ! 

74-1 

78*4 

.. ? S4-6 i 
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! 1 

86*9 

1 

74-1 
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feature of these statistics is the extraordinary 
of the temperature. Great extremes of heat and cold 
m$ wihs0^Bf: and the ier*^ hot weather of the Ceded districts and 
IWr eool are both absent. In the hottest months 

Ita »ximum is only Ql""; but, though at first sight this 

&¥oarably witii the 103° of Bellary, it is oppressive 
hi &e iscdsliire-ladeii atmosphere of Malabar to make life 
mhaiiBa. In the monsoon, when the sun is obscured by clouds and 
Ihi l«i«ipe blotted out in ram, the dinrnal range of the thermo- 
ii very Mmited ;; but the air is damp and chilly rather than 
sold, and, even in the nighte of the so-called cold weather, the 
fewwmete rarely sinks below 70°. The net result is a climate 
wMA not unhealthy cannot be called exhilarating. 

find it laying to the nerves and conducive to all foims 
of ii»ttnialii3in,andiii the damp months of the monsoon the thinly 
©lad mattf© snfers feom dysentery and pneumonia. In the rains. 
fe» fiaddierj, books, guns and the like must be looked 

after with peculiar care, and have to be kept in hermetically sealed 
caws or in cuplK)ards in which a lamp is kept constantly burning. 

The dimate of the Wynaad plateau, 3,000 or 4,000 feet above 
tim «a,is mudi cooler. During the cold weather the thermometer 
Mis m low as 00®, but in March, April and May a temperature of 
84® mi more is often morded. These are the unhealthy months 
when malarial fever of a severe type is prevalent. From October 
to the end of February, when the climate is dry, cool and salubri- 
#ms, the Wynaad is the sanitarium of Malabar. ^ ' 
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As is natural in a district exposed to the full force of the CHAP. i. 
south-west monsoon the average percentage of humidity in the Ol^te. 
atmosphere (82*5) is exceptionally high. It rises to 90 per cent, in Humidity, 
the months of June, July and August when the monsoon prevails, 
and siuh g to 72 in January, when the average rainfall is less than 
one-fourth of an inch. 

Statistics of the average daily velocity and the normal direction Winds. 

of the wind at Cochin, the 
only station where these ob¬ 
servations are recorded, are 
given in the margin. The 
curious persistence with. 
which the wind blows from 
the north-west, even in the 
months of the so-called south¬ 
west monsoon, is noticeable. 

The explanation is that the 
monsoon current, which ap¬ 
proaches the Peninsula of 
India from an almost due 
westerly direction, there en¬ 
counters an elevated land surface, the trend of which is towards 
the south-south-east, and, though a considerable portion surmounts 
the ghats and enters India, yet a large part of the surface air is 
deflected southwards and becomes a north-westerly wind.^ 

The south-west monsoon breaks early in June with fierce 
squalls and floods of rain. Afterthe first violent burst, persistent rain 
sets in, and on the coast the air current is steady rather than strong. 

But inland, as it advances nearer to the funnel of the Palghat Grapj 
its velocity increases, and furious gusts sweep the rain along almost 
parallel with the ground. In September the current grows weak, 
and from October onwards, growing stronger as the weather gets 
hotter, land winds blow at night and in the mornings. In the 
forenoon there is a lull, and about 2 p.m., with the punctuality 
almost of clockwork, cool breezes from the sea spring up to supply 
the place of the atmosphere rarifled by the heat. The land winds 
are most impleasant and dangerous both to man and beast. In 
the Palghat taluk especially during February, March and April 
a hot wind rushes in from the burning plains of Coimbatore, and 
dries up every green thing for miles around. The value of the 
south-west monsoon to Western navigation was discovered as 

^ The WiTiAs and Monsoons of the A-Tuhian Sea and Indian Ocean by W. L. 

Balias, p. 37. 
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N. 63 \Y. 
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W. 
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«|f ilie of the Christian Era by Hippalus the pilot ; i 

liit^»ieatii 0 opinion is still divided whether it is merely drawn 
froa a r^woir of air over the equatorial zone fed by the south- 
msi- irai^, or whether it is the trade wind itself deflected by the 
gravity of the air and by the physiographic features of the 
i^on over which it Mows.^ 

fhe only parts of Malabar that have been examined by the 
Gi«>lc^ciil Survey of India are the gold fields of the Wynaad and 
ti» Region between the Beypre and Ponnini rivers. Geologically 
however th^ two tracts taken together are typical of the whole 
rlMri^^ al»ve and telow the ghats. 

Between the Bejpre and Ponndni rivers the country consists 
for the mc»t pari of a kterite plateau rising to its greatest height 
lelween the village of Eolattiir in the Walavanad taluk and the 
fcee outlying hills of Urot Mala, Prdnakkdd and Ananga Mala. 
Ihe pkt«u is s^med with deep valleys and gorges, the result of 
sa^rml eixMon, and ecaitains some isolated hills of gneiss rising 
above the kterite; on the west it ends abruptly and is divided 
from the Ml a hell o# sand of recent formation resting upon a 
itofemi of Midslone; to the east low hills of gneiss rise gradually 
to ti® nmge of the Western Ghate, There are many indications 
fl»l or%inidly Malabar ky some 500 feet below its present level 
tod tlutl tie wa waAed the foot of the ghats, and the terraced 
of &e Merit® pkteans is probably the result of marine 
ieuMkMim before IM general elevation of the country, the sea 
ft® fac^ of the ghats and the isolated hills, and laying 
leiiiaentMy ieprits around them. 

'Him rctefa fcmnd in the plateau in order of ascension are gneiss ^ 
iafeuiive dyim and sheets, kterite and recent deposits. The last 
«e foTmd only near the (mst, and the intrusive dykes and sheets 

not of much importance. The gneiss is almost everywhere 
I'&j fine-grmned, and k usually well laminated. Quartz, horne- 
Mesde, Mspar, mica, gamek, magnetite and hsematite are the 
©Mef Biinirals found in tee gneiss, the first two being the most 
abasdant. 

The Merit© is of two varieties, vesicular and pellety. The 
form®: it a ferruginous hardened clay permeated by numerous 
ve&icidar branchii^ and anastomosing tubes half an inch or less in 
dkiseter. W her® the kterite has not been exposed to the air, the 
tubes are Mi^ with a whitish yellow clay containing a smaller 
premise of iron and a greater percentage of potash than the 

^ 8» ill® Feriplms Maas Eryfchraei WOtindm TranslatioJi. 

« See Dal»^ s»d Mornoms of iU Arabian Sea and Inddm Ocean. 
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walls of the tubes. The deeper one digs, and the less affected the CHAP. i. 
laterite is by the weather, the fainter becomes the distinction Geology. 
between the walls and their contents. Finally it disappears alto¬ 
gether, and what is laterite above is clay below. The pellety 
variety is more solid, and consists of small irregular nodules of red 
oxide of iron cemented together by similar material. It is a more 
advanced stage of laterite induced by exposure to the elements, 
and the process of its formation may be seen going on in many 
places. The contents of the tubes are washed out by the rains, 
and the exposed paits of the vesicular laterite break up. The tube 
walls disintegrate into little sub-angular, irregular pieces, and 
washed down by rain and rivers are deposited in lower levels. 

The origin of laterite has been much discussed since the name was 
first invented by Dr. Buchanan in the year 1800. The latest 
explanation is that it has been formed in Malabar by ‘ the 
decomposition of gneiss and the partial rearrangement by the 
mechanical action of water of the resulting materials.’ In other 
words it is properly a soil rather than a rock, and the low laterite 
hills, which bulk so largely in the landscape of the district, are 
in reality gneissic hills covered with layers or caps of laterite 
of^ varying thickness.^- This theory is however not free from 
objection. 


The present physical aspect of the Wynaad is due to sub-aerial 
denudation, and the principal agent in bringing about its wonder¬ 
fully varied scenery has undoubtedly been water. With the 
possible exception of Edakkal Mala, there are no indications of any 
of the hills having been extruded. Ample geological grounds 
exist for regarding them merely as the remnants of ancient 
crystalline rocks which, thanks to the superior hardness of their 
component minerals, have withstood the enormous waste of oentu- 
riea. The principal rocks are gneiss, members of the . Oharnockite 
series, intrusive rocks, and, most interesting of all from an economic 
pomt of raw, auriferous quartz reefs. The gneissic rocks are 
typically biotite gneisses, their chief constituents being quartz 
1 garnet. Oharnockite is a name invented in 

1893 for a rock common in the Wynaad taluk, which is not only 
younger than biotite gneisses, hut is intrusive in them. The whole 
range of Vellari Mala and most of the hills north of Vayittiri 
composed of this rook, which is higUy garnetiferous and 
hornehlendic. The most important of the other intrusive rocks 
are the great masses of biotite gneiss, which ooour at Sultan’s 

OMv,' Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV Part S ■ m.! 

Oldham s Qeohgy of India, pp. 383-87. ’ 3, arici 
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Battery and between Kalpatta and MeppMi. Pegmatite veins 
eamposed eliieSy of quartz, not of tbe anriferons variety, and 
felspar are comiiion both in the gneiss and charnockite, 

The haul crystalline quartz reefs, nsnally white and barren 
iTOking at the outcrop, which are common in the rectangular tract 
of coniitry enclosed between Minangddi and Snltan s Battery on 
the north and Meppadi and the head of the Oholadi Pass on the 
south, are known to be auriferous. Pyrites is the chief source of 
gold, hut its proportion to quartz is usually small and its distri¬ 
bution irregular. The reefs seem to have been worked by the 
natives at lea^t two centuries ago, hut the ofhcial history of the 
industry begins only in 1793, when the Grovernor of Bombay applied 
to the local officials for information on the subject of gold mining 
and washing. The matter was taken up again in 1828, and in 
1831 the Collector reported that the privilege of collecting gold in 
the Wynaad and the Nilambur Valley below it had been farmed 
out for the preceding forty or fifty years^ and that the metal was 
chiefly obtained by washing the soil in streamheds, paddy flats and 
hillsides. Lieut, Woodly Nicholson of the 49th Native Infantry 
and a Swiss watchmaker of Oannanore, named H. L. Huguessin, 
then explored the neighbourhood of Devala and the Nilamb.dr 
valley, where they found a regular set of mines with shafts from 10 
to Ml feet deep worked by 500 or 600 MappUlas belonging to the 
Nilambiir TirumulpM. They reported to Grovernment in enthu¬ 
siastic terms on the capabilities of the mines; but a committee 
subswjuentlj appointed threw cold water on their proposals, and 
the mailer was dropped. 

The next important attempt to work the mines on a large 
scale began in the sixties of the last century, when the Wynaad 
had. begun to be opened up for coffee and the traces of the old 
gold workings attracted the attention of the planters, some of whom 
had seen the Australian Gold Fields; and in 1874 was started the 
Alpha Gold Mining Company (nominal capital six lakhs), which 
began operations in a valley about a mile and a half south of Devala. 
Next year Government deputed Dr. W. King of the Geological 
Survey to examine the country, and he reported that in the 
Nambalakod amsam at any rate quartz crushing should be a success. 
Oiler eompanies were started, and in 1879 the Government of 
India employed Mr. Brough Smyth (for many years Secretary for 
MineB in Vic^ria and held to he the greatest authority on the 
Bubje^i in Australia) to examine the Wynaad reefs. He reported 
in de^l and conduded;— 
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The reefs are very numerous and are more thau of the average 
thickness of those found in other countries, .... they are 
strong and persistent and highly auriferous at an elevation of less 
than 500 feet above the sea and they can be traced thence upwards to 
a height of nearly 8,000 feet.and the country possess¬ 

ing facilities for prosecuting mining operation at the smallest cost, 
sooner or later gold mining will be established as an important 
industry in South India.” 

In another place he wrote:— 

‘^It is not however unlikely that the first attempts will fail. 
Speculative undertakings, having for their objects the making of 
money by buying and selling shares, are commenced invariably by 
appointing Secretaries and Managers of high salaries and the printing 
of a prospectus. This is followed by the erection of costly and not 
seldom wholly unsuitable macliinery j no attempts are made to open 
the mine and then, after futile endeavour to obtain gold, etc., worth of 
capital, it is pronounced and believed that gold mining on a large 
scale will never prove remunerative,” 

The latter prophecy was fulfilled to the letter; the former 
was altogether falsified. The result of his report was the great 
boom of 1880. Tbe London stock markets were just then ripe for 
any speculation; 33 English Companies were floated with an 
aggregate nominal capital of over four million pounds sterling; 
expensive machinery was sent out and sensational reports came 
home; and shares were quoted at 50, 75 and even lOO per cent, 
premium. But of the four millions of capital more than half was 
allotted for payment for the lands in which the supposed mines 
were located; and actual crushing was slow to begin. The experts 
sent out were often impostors, few of the reefs were opened out and 
little of the machinery erected. The results of the first crushings 
fell far below the exaggerated prophecies, and the inevitable 
slump quickly followed. In two years fifteen of the 33 companies 
had passed into the hands of the liquidators, and the yields obtained 
by the others were so poor (up to the first quarter of 1883, 8,597 
tons had yielded only 9,641 dwts. of gold on an average of 2*7 per 
ton), that operations were gradually suspended; and nothing now 
remains but melancholy relics of past activity in the shape of rusty 
machinery, derelict bungalows and abandoned roads. 

In 1901 a local syndicate attempted unsuccessfully to reopen 
some of the reefs in the Nilgiri-Wynaad, and about the same 
time the Governmeiit of India deputed Mr. Havdon of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey and Dr. Hatch, the Survey’s mining specialist, to 
examine the mines and test the ‘‘ belief undoubtedly still current 
in many quarters that the previous failures were in large part due 
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to TinsiiitaWe appliacees as well as to, insufficient supervision/’ 
Samples were taken systematically from numerous reefs not only 
in tie Nilgiri-Wvnaad, but also in the neighbourhood of Mepp^di 
and Yavittiri ; and the conclusion arrived at was that “ it is clear 
thatwitii the methods at'present available for the treatment of 
low grade ores, there is no hope of goldmining in the Wynaad 
"tecoming remunerative/ 

On the plains gold is found in the Kilamblir valley, the soil 
of which originated in the detritus of the decomposed strata of 
Buperineumbent gneiss, which once connected the Nilgiri and 
Yellari Mala ranges, and receives additions yearly from the wash 
of the surrounding hills of the auriferous tract. To this day the 
Tirumulpad of jS'ilamhur pays a small royalty for the privilege of 
washing for gold in the upper streams of the Bey pore river and 
traces of ancient surface workings are visible here and there in the 
valley. 

The whole of the district, hill and plain alike, as is apparent 
from the above description of its geological formation, contains 
iron ore in inexhaustible quantities; and, if only there were coal 
near at hand, Malabar might become one of the greatest industrial 
centres in India. One hundred years ago, when Dr. Buchanan 
travelled through the district, as many as thirty-four forges were 
at work in the vicinity of Angadippuram in Walavanad; and in 
1848 iron worts were started at Bey pore. But the works failed, 
and the native industry, killed by the influx of cheaper English 
material, is moribund; and only at one or two forges near Karu- 
varaikundu in the Ernad taluk are small quantities of iron still 
smelted by the primitive processes described hj Buchanan.^ 

Apart from gold and iron, the mineral wealth of Malabar is 
insignificant; Mica is fairly common, and seams of coal or rather 
carboniferous strata occur at Beypore, Oannanore and near Tritala 
in the Ponn^ni taluk.^ Some excitement was also caused a few 
ymra ago by the discovery of a small pocket of quicksilver in the 
free slate near Teliicherry. But none of these minerals exist in 
sufficient quantities to justify mining operations. 

^ See Me^rs. Haydon and Hatch’s paper in Memoirs of the G-eological Survey 
of India, Vol. XXXIII, Pairt 2 (1891) 5 also Dr. Xing’s preliminary note on the 
Gold Kelds’ Becsords Geol. Survey of India, VIII. 29 (1875) 5 his note on progress 
there, XI, 235 (1878)5 Mr. B. Brongh Smyth’s report of 1879 (Madras 
GoTemmeat Press, 1880) and Mr. D. B. W. Leighton’s Indian Gold Mining 
Indmtr^ (Higginhotham, 1883). 

® A Jmrm^ ihrough Mysore, Ganara and Malabar by Dr. Francis Buchanan, 

¥AIl,p.494, 

8 I(mnal 0 / Ziteraiwre and Science^ VoL XI, 1840. 
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Of building stones of the common sort the district has great 
store. Grrej granite of excellent quality crops out at frequent 
intervals. Laterite is universal, and on account of its cheapness is 
in great demand for buildings, culverts and bridges. In the mass, 
before exposure to the atmosphere, it is soft and yielding, and 
therefore easily quarried. Under the action of the weather it 
hardens and answers most of the purposes for which bricks are 
used; but it varies in quality, and as a building material has its 
limitations, f^one but the best varieties can withstand a heavy, 
crushing weight, and many big laterite bridges, which once 
spanned the wide rivers of the district, have fallen into ruins. 

The flora of a district, which ascends through every variation 
of soil and climate from fche purely tropical zone on the coast to 
the cold mountain tops of the higher ranges of the Western Ghats, 
with a rainfall nowhere less than fifty inches and often more 
than three hundred, demands systematic and expert investigation. 
The famous Morim Mahbarieus, compiled at Cochin more than 
two hundred years ago by the Dutch Commander Baron Van 
Eheede and his collaborator the Carmelite monk Matthseus, and 
published in twelve volumes at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1703 with 794 copperplate engravings,describes imder their trivial 
names most of the trees and plants of the West Coast; but the list 
still awaits classification in the light of modern botanical science. 
In the. magnificent evergreen shola forests of the upper ghat 
slopes, where the trees attain an immense size, and their flowers 
are not easj to obtain, many varieties still remain to be identified, 
and even on the plains numerous seemingly common hedgerow 
plants elude the diagnosis of local experts. The principal garden 
and timber trees of economic value are mentioned in Chapters 
IV and Y below. Most of the Indian botanical orders are 
strongly represented, and in the monsoon months the glorious 
beauty of the vegetation beggars description. Wonderful is the 
contrast between Malabar in the hot w^eather and Malabar in 
the monsoon. In March, when skies are brass and earth is 
iron, and hot land winds are blowing, the sun-baked paddy 
flats are bare and brown, and beneath the shade of the dusty trees 
the gardens are mere wastes of laterite rock and uncultivated 
ground. The thunder showers of April and May bring some relief 
to the parched soil, but Malabar is not its real self till the rains 
break, In the space of a single night the new grass springs up, and 
the calladiums push their heads above ground; and soon even 
the rough laterite sides of the deep ditches between the gardens 
are clothed with a mass of delicate ferns, and between the 
bare red hills the winding valleys are one unbroken stretch of the 
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emerald green of growing paddy set off by the darker green of the 
trees in the OTerhanging gardens. Along the coast the graceful 
cocoaaut palm {Gocm nimfera) is of course the characteristic tree; 
but jack {Arioearpm integrifolia), mango {Mangifera Indica), 
cashew nut [Amcardnm oeeidentale), i\xQ talipot palm {Corypha 
nmbraadifem\ the areca {Areea catechu)^ the casuarina {Oasitarina 
equmUfoUa) and others too numerous to mention are common. 
Many familiar trees in the littoral zone are exotics in Malabar. 
The eoeoanut itself is supposed to have come from Ceylon ; and 
the seeds of the custard apple, guava, pineapple, papaya and 
cashew nut, which last is still known to natives as the foreign 
mango, were introduced into Cochin from Brazil by the 
Portuguese admiral Pedro Alvarez Cabral in 1500 A.D. Along 
the shor^ of the backwaters the screw pine (Pandanus odoratmimus) 
and the Bilimria an acanthaoeous shrub with the leaf of 

a holly and a blue flower, are conspicuous. In gardens the plantain 
{Musa pwadmaca) thrives with a luxuriance worthy of the Hindu 
emblem of fertility and plenty, and wild arrowroot {Curcuma 
angmfifolia), ealladiums, yams, and other vegetables grow almost 
like weeds. Further eastward, as the district contracts towards 
the Palghat gap, the palmyra supplants the eoeoanut, and the 
tamarind flourishes iu the drier climate; and typical of the 
interior of the northern taluks is the pepper vine {Piper nigrum) 
trained on the stem of the scarlet-flowered Erythrina Indica, Five 
miles from the foot of the ghat slopes begin the primeval forests, 
and from this point almost to their topmost peaks magnificent 
timber trees, bamboos and rattans, giant creepers, orchids, ferns 
ind mosses abound in endless profusion. Flowering trees are a 
conspicuous feature of the Malabar fl.ora. Among the commoner 
varieties, which adorn the landscape in the hot weather, the 
scarlet mantle of the gold mohur tree {Poineiana regia), the 
lilac flowers of the Lagerstremia flos regince, the beautiful 
wax-like flowers of the frangipani {Plumeria acuminata) and the 
deep red blc^oms of the silk cotton tree {Bomhax Malabaricum) 
are d^r^ing of mention. The alamander and the hibiscus, one 
variety of which, Hibiscus mutabilis, changes colour as the day 
lengthens and from pure white gradually assumes a delicate pink 
tint, are the commonest garden flowers ; but zinneas, balsams, 
lannas and Eueharis lilies also grow luxuriantly, 

Malabar affords another example of the well-known rule that 
a wet clmate is unsuited to cattle. Buffaloes, indeed, for which 
BO cEmate seems too damp, and no rainfall too heavy, thrive, 
and, bear the burden of most of the arduous work in the 
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field; but tbe indigenous breed oP cattle is miserably weak and .CHAP. i. 
under-sized. Tbe climate no doubt is mainly responsible; but .F^a. 
lack of selection in breeding, tbe reluctance of the Hindu to 
thin down his overgrown herds and his negligence in the matter 
of proper feeding all make for deterioration. Fodder crops 
are never grown. Bullocks and buffaloes in hard work are fed 
on paddy straw; the rest are driven out to graze on the laterite 
hills near the coast and in the jungles at the foot of the ghats. 

In the monsoon, when grass is fairly plentiful, they grow sleek 
and fat, but with the close of the rains in November they revert 
gradually to their normal, half-starved condition. Draught cattle 
of good quality are imported from Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
command good prices at the grc?at annual fair at Kizhiir in 
Kurumhranad taluk and in the important weekly market at 
Vaniamkulam. But they are invariably gelded animals, and do 
not help to improve the local stock. There are however signs of 
an awakening interest in the matter. The agricultural associations 
lately formed in the Palghat, Tellicherry and Malappuram 
divisions have taken it up, and arrangements have been made to 
import bulls from Mysore for service in Malabar. The success of 
the experiment will depend largely on the question of fodder. 

Thousands of tons of poonac (cocoanut oil-cake), which the district 
can ill spare, are exported annually to Hamburg to feed German 
cattle, and no attempt is made to utilize the. various oil seeds, etc., 
in the form of cakes as a food for cattle. Lucerne and guinea grass 
might well be tried in gardens, and cholam [Sorghum vulgar^ sown 
thickly on dry lands in the monsoon and cut before it comes to ear 
would probably do excellently as a fodder crop. 

There are no sheep in Malabar except in the drier parts of Sheep, goat, 
Palghat, but the goat is universal. In some of the coast towns, 
notably Ponnani, where the Mappillas take great care of them, 
they are of good quality and fine milkers ; but for the most part 
they differ in no way from their East Coast kindred, and are 
remarkable only for their voracious appetites and catholic diet. 

Pigs are reared in large quantities by the Syrian Christians of 
South Ponndni. 

The ghat ranges and the belt of forest at their base still Big game, 
abound with the larger wild animals, though the advance of 
cultivation is gradually driving them from the low countiy. The 
elephant stiU roams the Begur and Chedleth reserves of North 
Wynaad in large herds, and numbers caught yearly in pitfalls 
spend the rest of their lives in dragging timber and helping to 
exploit their native forests. They are also common all along the 
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eiaim of gliats and in tte NilamMr valley. Eognes are fortu¬ 
nately rare, but not many years ago a single tusker held up for 
wmlB the traffic on the Karkkhr ghat and killed several people. 
Bison have suffered too much in the past^ from murrain and over- 
dboi^ing to be very abundant, but they are still fairly common, 
especiallT in the forests of Br^hmagiri in North Wynaad. In 
the hot weather they seek the cooler air of the higher ghat slopes, 
but m soon m the rains break they descend into the Nilambtir 
vafley and the swampy leech-infested jungles at the back of the 
Kunimbranad end Kottayam taluks to feed on the tender grass. 
The haunts and habits of the sambhur are very similar ; but the 
graceful spotted deer or chutah is now almost confined to the 
Nilambfir valley, where it is extraordinarily common all the year 
round. Tigers are to be found in most places, where there are 
deer; but thej are rarely bagged. They confine themselves to 
the Jungle and do not prey much upon cattle. Worse foes to the 
euitivator are the panthers which abound on the ghat slopes and in 
tibe Wynaad and are occasionally found lurking in lantana thickets 
far out in the low country, and above all the wild pigs, which 
haunt every patch of cover within ten miles from the foot of the 
Mils and do untold mischief in the paddy fields. Bears are 
eominon above the ghats, and are occasionally met with in the 
fool-Mlls. The ibex, or Nilgiri goat {hemitraguB hylocrius) is 
now found only on the slopes of the Eundahs and in the hills 
suriOTuding the Attapidi valley and the Palghat gap. 

Among le^r denizens of the Jungles, monkeys and lemurs 
are well repr^ented in the ghat forests and in the less populous 
I«rts of the plains. The destructive wild dog is unfortunately 
far too common, and three fine species of squirrels deserve notice. 
The Malabar squirrel {Sciurm Malabaricus) is of two varieties 
dMinguished by their tails, which are wholly black and tipped 
with yellow respectively. They have a magnificent rich red fur 
and may often be seen racing from tree to tree in the forests. 

. The large lying squirrel ( Pteromi/s peiaurista) is equally plentiful, 
but is r«ely reen owing to its nocturnal habits. It also has a 
bmutiful fur. Hares are fairly common in the scrub on the low 
hills, and others and crocodiles abound in the rivers and backwaters. 

In birds, butterflies and all manner of creeping things the 
distect is extraordinarily rich. Gorgeous butterflies of rare 
s^eies flil through the fever haunted swamps and steamy forests 
at Iwitem of the ghats, and in the monsoon every paddy flat 
is alive with aa^es, mostly of harmless varieties. The cobra and 
viper anilkrait take their toll of human life every year, 
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and in the mountains lives the dreaded hing-cobra {Ophiophagm chap, i. 
eUps), Of birds alone 420 different species are well known and Fauna. 
have been desoribed by Dr. Jerdon^ for many years a resident of 
Tellicherry. Snipe revel in the swamps of the Wynaad and the 
paddy fiats of the plains, and a few seasons ago 800 couple fell 
to a single gun in the vicinity of Calicut. Teal, duck and curlew 
are fairly common in the backwaters in the south of the 
district; and quail, jungle fowl and peafowl abound, the 
latter especially in the Nilambur valley. Pigeons are very 
numerous. Every temple and mosque has its own flock of half tame 
bine rocks; the lovely green pigeon is often shot among the 
avenue tre^ of the interior; and the imperial pigeon {Carpoijhaga 
aenm) is a common feature of the forests. The melancholy 
pelican ibis {^Tmdalus huco&ephcdus) which is so frequently seen 
feeding in the paddy fields, is rare outside of Malabar. Other 
noticeable birds are the spoon bill, the pied horn-bill {Egdrockm 
coronata)^ the egret (Bubulcm coromandm) and the fish eagle on 
the coast; and the big horn bill {Bickoceros cavatus), the Malabar 
blue thrush (Mgiophonus horsfieUii) and the sun bird {Oinnyrk 
lotenia) on the ghats. 

'Phe sea, rivers and backwaters teem with fishes innumer- 
able. Yarieties of economic value are mentioned in Chapter XII 
below, and are discussed exhaustively in Mr. Thurston’s Sea 
Meries of Malabar and South Ganara} The karimin or black 
fish [Sacco-brandhus fossilis)^ is noteworthy for its poisonous 
pectoral spine, a wound from which often induces gangrene and 
necessitates amputation of the injured limb. Of fresh water fishes 
murrel and carp are the most important. The mahseer is 
commonly said to be plentiful in the head waters of most of the 
large rivers; but the Malabar carp, barbm rosapinnis^ is probably 
often confused with the true mahseer, or harbus mosal. In the 
Wynaad rivers, however, the latter grow to considerable size and 
in the Kabbani have been known to scale over 150 lb. 


^ Bnlletin of the Madras Museum, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 
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liiLT Hiitoet—D earth af materials—Immigration into Malabar—Parasnrama- 
ksytram—Kfeala or Ch^ra—Early references to the Ch^ras—Early trade— 
Trade with Rome—Identifications of Roman place-names on the West Coast 
—Karonra, the capital of Ch^ra—Limits of Kerala—Later trade with Rome— 
The dearth of anthorities—Ancient Tamil literature—Ch^ra civilisation— 
Epigraphic research—Sri Vishnu Varmau—King Bhaskara Ravivarman— 
Other kings known from inscriptions—Sthana Ravi—Ravivarman—Yfra 
Rftghava Chakravarti—Foreign invasions —Chinese trade with Kerala—The 
Klraldlpatti and Kerala Mahatmyam- -The Brahman colonisation of Kerala— 
The Ra to mil period—Ch^raman Perumal—The question of his identity 
and chronok^—The story possibly a confusion between two distinct tradi- 
tiotts—13^ A.D. to 1498 A.D. The Portugursbi Period, A.D. 1498-1663— 
Discovery of India, 1498—Arrival of Cabral, 1500—Discovery of Cochin— 
Joto da Kova, 1501—Vasco da Gama, 1502—D. Francis D’Albuquerque, 
15(0—Fache<x)’s defence of Cochin—Almeida the first Viceroy, 1505-1509 
—D. Francis D’Albuqnerqne, 1509-1515—Vasco da Gama, Viceroy, 
1524-1571—Decline of the Portugnese—Loss of the monopoly of trade with 
Europe—The fall of Cochin, 1663. The Struggle fob the Pepper Trade, 
1663-1766—The Dutch in Malabar—Rise of the English—Travancore and 
the decline of the Dutch—The French and the English in North Malabar— 
North Malabar polities—Peace with Mahe—Darmapattanam Island—The 
Bednnr war—Struggles with the French—Siege of Tellicherry—Fall of Mah5 
—Events in South Malabar—Zamorin’s invasion of Palghat. The Mysorean 
CoNquisT, 1766-1792—The invasion of 1766—RebeDion in Malabar— 
N^ptistions with the Malabar chieftains—Attack on Cochin and Travancore 
—Capitulation of Mahe—Siege of Tellichen^, 1779-1782—Death of Haidar, 
2782—The peace of 1784—Founding of Ferok—Proselytism to Islam—Down¬ 
fall of Tipu’s power in Malabar. British Supremacy —Changes in the dis¬ 
trict—Administration—Mistaken revenue policy of 1792—The first Pychy 
rebelKon, 1793-1797—Second Pychy rebellion, 1800-1805—Other risings. 
MIppilla Outbreaks —Their beginning—General features, 1836-1853— 
Mambram Tangals—The Mappilla Acta—Mnrder of Mr. Oonolly—Mr. Logan’s 
cwmmissbn—Its result—Disarniii^ of the Mappilla taluks—The outbreak of 
28W5—Outbreak of 1898—Conclusion. 

Little is knowii of the early history of Malabar, and with snob 
semps of reliable information, as have come down to ns, it is 
impiaible to weave together a contlnnous and connected story. 
The MalaySlm, like the Hindus generally, are totally devoid of 
the historiead spirit. The Keralolpatti and Elerala Mahatmyam, 
which embody their traditions, are late compilations of unknown 
origin, and are so full of inconsistencies, anachronisms and 
alMurdiiaes that it is difficult to separate from the chaff what few 
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grams of truth they contain. The inscriptions of the district have CHAP. II. 
never been systematically surveyed, and though some of them give Eaely 
118 tantalising glimpses into what appears to have been a high 
state of civilization and a well ordered political system, they are for 
the most part obscure and their value is much discounted by the 
difficulty of fixing their dates. Epigraphic research has made 
great progress in Southern India in the last twenty years, bnt 
unfortunately, so far as the ancient history of Malabar is 
concerned, its results have been mainly negative. It has disproved 
mneh that was formerly accepted, hnt offers little in place of the 
theories it has destroyed. 

The aborigines of Malabar are possibly represented by the immi^atioa 
Cherumans and Pulayans, the agrestic slaves of the soil, and by Malabar, 
the jungle tribes of the Kurumbans, Knricchiyans, Paniyans, etc. 

The higher castes are all foreigners, and there are many theories of 
their origin and the order of their coming. In the serpent worship 
of the ISTayars and their matriarchal customs some have found 
traces of a Scythian origin.^ Ferguson was led by the striking 
similarity of Malayalam and Oanarese architecture to that of the 
Newars of Nepal, combined with the prevalence of polyandry 
amongst the latter, to suggest a connection between the Nayars 
and the Neware; ^ and Mr. Kanakasabhai relying mainly on 
literary evidence has attributed a Mongolian origin to the whole 
Dravidian race of Tamils, amongst whom he includes the Nayars.^ 

But anthropometric results are against these theories. The name 
Nayar seems to be properly a title equivalent to K^night, and it is 
now generally held that they are a Dravidian race with, no doubt, 
considerable admixture of ia:yan blood ; and it is recognised that 
the date of their arrival in Malabar cannot be even approximately 
determined. 


The word Tiyan is commonly derived from dvlpam, an island, 
as Euvan is from Simhala, (Ceylon); and the accepted tradition 
is that they came from Ceylon bringing with them the cocoanut 
{tenga, the southern tree ?). From the fact that cocoanuts do not 
figure in the long list of reports given in the Peviplus 3I<zy‘iB 
Erythrmi written probably in the first century A.D., but are fully 
described by Oosmm Indicopleustes, who wrote at the beginning 
of the 6th century, the date of Tiyan immigration has been assigned 
to one of the early centuries of the Christian era. But cocoanuts 


^ Malabar Quarterly Review, March 1902. 

See Pertfuson, Indian arid Eastern Arcliitectnrej pp. 271-2, and Sir Walter 
Elliot, Coins of Scmihern India, p. 61, note 1, and p. 46, note 2. 

® The Twd%ls Eighteen Hundred Years ago, V. Kanakasabhai (Hieffin- 
botham, Madras, 1904), 

i 
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were well tnown to the Tamil poets whose date Mr. Kanakasahhai 
Pillai woaid ^ribe to the first and second centuries A.D. 

The Nambndiri Brahmans seem to have entered Malabar from 
the North; and probably they found the Ndyars and Tiyans 
already in possesion. But later researches point to an esrlier date 
for their settlement than was at one time supposed. The Hiradgalli 
md other Pallava grants prove that the Br4hmans were settled in 
Southern India in the fourth or fifth century A.D.,^ and the 
Eadamba king, Mayura Varman, whom Canarese and Mahratta 
accountB credit with having introduced Brdihmans into the district, 
is now known to have lived about the end of the fifth century.^ 
It has also been argued from the absence of any allusion in tbe 
Mitikshara to the Sarvawadhdnam marriage of the Namblidiris as 
a form of adoption then in general use, that the Nambfidiris must 
have detached themselves in upper India from the main body of 
Ajtyans or Aryo-Dravidians before this form of adoption became 
obsolete, that is, long before the fourth or fifth century A.D.; ® 
but the argument is obviously inconclusive. 

The MappOks of course belong to a later period. The oommu- 
nity now eonsists of pure Arab settlers, of the descendants of Arab 
traders and women of the country, and of converts to Muhammad¬ 
anism mainly from the lower Hindu castes. The first Muhammadan 
settlers were probably Arab traders, who came to the west on the 
revival of the trade which had been interrupted by the period of 
Islamic conquest-; but their numbers were apparently inconsiderable 
til some centuries later, and it is doubtful whether they made any 
canveits before the eleventh century. The Arab merchant 
Sulaiman writing in 851 A.D. says that he was not aware of any 
Indian or Chinese converts to Muhammadanism at that date; but 
m inscription stil existing at MSd£yi gives 1124 A.D. as the 
date of the establishment of the Mad^yi mosque, according to 
fe»dition the third of the original mosques founded in Malabar; 
and some time before the date of Ibn Batuta’s visit to Malabar 
(1S42-7 A.D.) the Mappillas were a power in the land. 

The name Parasuriima-kshetram—one of the many names 
given to Malabar in the past—has its origin in the well-known 
legend that Malabar was reclaimed from tbe sea by its padron 
wsnt, the Brahman warrior sage, Parasu B^man. This legend is 
related in ^veral of the Puranas, and is the starting point of 
all the tmdilional accounts of the eariy history of the district. 

» Beml»jGMetteer, Vd. I, Part H, 319, and Epigraplua Indica, I, 8. 

3 Iniica, Tin, 31. 

» Mafe'tar Qmrterly BeTiew, Marok 1902, and Mad., XI, 180. 

^ ^ * danglitsr bub no son, be may adopt a bnsband for tbe 

oangbter, ami taeir son <»n inbeidtb. . ' ‘ 
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Nor is it so puerile as would at first sight appear. Greologists 
consider it probable that at some remote period the sea washed the 
foot of the Western Grhats, and that the narrow strip of land which 
now diTides them has been raised up by some great earthquake 
or volcanic convulsion; and such a natural phenomenon would 
of course he ascribed to a personal and superhuman agency. It is 
futile to conjecture when the great upheaval took place^ though 
its date has been boldly fixed at 1,000 years after the flood,i but the 
part ascribed therein to Parasu E^man has heen rationalised 
in various ways. Some have seen in him a Naga chieftain,^ others 
the leader of the earliest Aryan colony into Southern India.^ 

The name Eeralam or Kerala is now generally assumed to mean 
the land of the CheraSj Keram being according to Dr. Gundert 
a Ganarese dialectical form of Cheram ; and thus Malabar is con¬ 
nected with one of the great triarchy of Hindu dynasties, Ch&a, 
Chola and Pandya, which loom so large in the annals of ancient 
Southern India. The identification is not beyond dispute, since 
in a copper plate recently discovered in the Tanjore District 
Pandya, Cherala, Chela Chera), and Lanka’- are named as the 
several countries conquered by the Chola king Eaja Eesari Yarma 
in the eleventh century; and possibly there is some truth in the 
tradition that Kerala, the W est coast proper, was only a portion 
of the older Chera kingdom, which included parts of Mysore, 
Ooinibatore and Salem, and that it subsequently became indepen¬ 
dent. The name Chera, however, survives in Cheranad, an old 
taluk of Malabar, now part of Emad, and in the Oheraman 
Perumals of Malabar tradition; and in the copper plate deed of 
Vira Eaghava Ohakravarti referred to below, a kin g tracing 
his descent from Yira Kerala Ohakravarti, King of Kings ” 
confers certain privileges on a merchant of Granganore who 
is styled ‘‘ Merchant prince of the Oheramdu world.” The 
Keralolpatti derives the name Kerala from an early Perurual 
named Kerala; but the same authority gives 216 A.D. as the 
date of the beginning of the Perumal era, while Keralaputra is 
mentioned as the name of a kingdom in an edict of the Buddhist 
King Asoka in the 3rd century B.C.'^ Another theory connects 
the name with the word 'keram meaning cocoaaut, found in the 
commoner ndlikeram.^ 

^ Kev. William Taylor, Translation of Ancient Manuscripts, 11, 65. 

® Malabar Quarterly Eeriew, III, 287. 

^ Indian Antiquary, XXXI, 540. 

^ Indian Antiquary, XXXI, 342. 

= See Malabar Quarterly Eeview, III, p. 57, where Mr. A. Krishna Podaral 
discusses the origin of the word. 
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The earliest supposed reference to the Cheras in history 
occurs in the fourth century B.C., when Alexander the Great 
imde his expedition into Northern India, and Megasthenes, 
Seleucus Nicator’s ambassador to the court of Sandragupta, 
gathered some scanty information about Southern India. He 
menlione that the Southern peoples were ruled by queens, and 
mmm among them the Pandae and Oharmae, who are usually 
presumed to be the Pandyas and Cheras. It is noteworthy that even 
now all Malay^li chieftains’ houses are in theory subject to the 
eldest female member. To the next century belong the stone 
kseriptious of Sandragupta’s successor Asoka already mentioned ; 
and that at Gimar recites that the system of oaring for the sick, 
as well of cattle as of men, followed by king Devanampriya 
Prijadesin, had been introduced into the border kingdoms of 
Ghdla, Pandja and Keralaputra. 

Long before this, however, a flourishing trade had sprung up 
between East and West^ and up to the second centnry A.D. we 
are mainly dependent upon foreign sources of information for 
tlie Ettle we know of Soutiiern India. Solomon (1000 B.C.), in 
whose day ' silver was nothkg accouated of/ obtained his gold 
faun OpW, and ‘ onc^ in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold mi silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.’ All these, 
silver excepted, are products of Malabar; and the Hebrew names 
im fe la^ two objects, kmpim and tukm^ are so obviously the 
Tamil Mm and thakai, that perhaps it is not altogether an idle 
imey which identifies Ophir with Beypore at the mouth of the 
river of the same name which is famed for its auriferous sands. 
The rinularitj again between the Greek names for rice (orym), 
ginger (simiber) and cinnamon (harpton) and the Malay^lam 
arw, imkwer and karuppu^ indicates a trade in these articles 
Iwlween Greece and Malabar, the only part of India where all 
produek grow side by side. Eastern merchandise in these 
«rly days must have been carried as far as Aden in Arab dhows, 
whi<ii cre]^ gdong the coast and did not venture to face the open 
wmj and from tiiat port was distributed along the Bed Sea 
and Mediterranean littorals, so Herodotus (B.O. 484-413) states, 
by Egy|fen and Phoenician merchants. The disruption of 
AlexMidmr ihe Great’s empire and the rise of the Ptolemies to 
power in %ypl diverted the trade from Tyre to Alexandria, but 
o^erwM made little change. Aden still bounded the horizon of 
navigators on the east, and this absence of direct communi- 
^Miints for the profound ignorance of the Greeks as to the 
irae iMwilioa of Lkdk. Eratosthanes (B .C. 267) thought it lay east 
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and west, and notwithstanding the fact that inB.O. 120 Endoxus 
of Gjzicns is said to have sailed from Egypt to India and to have 
returned with an enormously valuable cargo, Strabo (B.O. 67- 
A.I). 24) was almost equally ignorant. 

The Eomans changed all this. Their conquest of Egypt made 
them masters of the trade route to the East, and they were not 
long in tracking the trade to its sources. Hippalus’ discovery 
of the possibility of sailing straight across the Arabian Ocean 
by the aid of the south-west monsoon gave an immense impetus 
to commerce in the first century A.D. ; and a few years later we 
find Petronius reproaching Roman ladies for exposing their 
charms in diaphanous Indian muslins, Pliny the Elder discussing 
learnedly the various routes to the West Coast of India and com¬ 
menting upon the value of the roman trade with India, and Ptolemy 
describing more or less correctly the geography of South India. 

Afterwards” wrote Pliny in 77 A.D.^ ‘‘it was ascertained that 
it was possible to proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus^ in 
Arabia to Patale ® with the west wind (Favonius), which they call there 
the Hippalne, a distance reckoned at 1,435 miles. The voyage is now 
made every year with cohorts of archers on board the ships on account 
of the pirates who infest these seas. ^ It will be worth while to set 
forth their whole course from Egypt, accurate information concerning 
it being now available for the first time. The subject deserves 
attention, for there is no year in which India does not drain our 
empire of at least 55,000,000 sersterces, sending us in return wares 
which are sold for a hundred times their original value. But for 
those whose course is directed to India it is most advantageous to 
start from Ocelis. Thence they sail with the wind to the greatest mart 
of India which is called Mnziris ^ but is not much to be recommended 
on account of the pirates who occupy a place in the vicinity named 
Nitrias. Nor does it furnish any abundance of merchandise. More¬ 
over the anchorage is far from the land, and cargoes have to be 
loaded and unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time 
of which I speak was Caelobothras.‘^ There is another more advan¬ 
tageous port which is named Barace ® and lies in the territory of the 
Neacyndi. The king of this country was called Pandion who lived 

^ IsTatnral History, VI, 26. 

- Cape Fartak in Arabia. 

® Probably Pantalayini Kollam near Qnilandi. 

^ Cranganore or Kodungallur. 

® The Latinised form of the K^ralapntra mentioned in Asoka’s edidt at 
Girnar. The ruler of Ch^i’a or Kerala.” 

® The Bakare of the Periplns. Possibly Yaikkarai near Kdttayam in 
Travancore. 

^ A clear reference to tbe Pandya kingdom. 
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CHAP. 11. far from tlie i)ort in a dly of the interior, Madni-a by name. Bnt the 
Emir region from which pepper is bronght to Baraee in barges hewn ont 

Kmimi. of n single tree goes by tlie name of Cottonara.’ ^ 

In the Peripliis Maris Erythrsei, the work of an unknown 
antbor probably contemporary with Pliny the Elder^ is an 
interestiBg description of Southern India. Limnrike in the fol¬ 
lowing extract is probably a clerical error for Dimnrike, and is 
generally conridered to be the Grreek equivalent of Tamilakam, 
the Tamil country. The Peutingerian tables have Damnrike. 

« And after this the island that is called white/ Then follow 
:NaoEra® and Tyndis,^ the first marts of Limnrike, and to these 
SQceeed Monziris ^ and Nelkunda, the seats of Grovernment. Tyndis, a 
village of great note hj the sea, lies in the kingdom of Xeprobotros,® 
as does Monziris, a prosperous city thronged by ships from Ariake and 
by the vessels of Greek merchants. Monziris stands on a river 
twenty stadia from its month, and 500 stadia distant from Tyndis, 
whether yon measure from riv-er to river or by the length of the sea 
voyage. Nearly 500 stadia from Monziris, bnt in the kingdom of 
Pandion, is Nelknnda which also is situated near a river and is 120 
ffladm from the sea. At the month of this river is Bakare whither ships 
ccaae down empty from Nelknnda'^ and ride at anchor oft the shore to 
take in freight, for the river, it may be noted, is not easy to navigate 
fey reason of snnken reefs and shallows. The ships that frequent 
fese ports are of great size, and take in large and bulky cargoes of 
pepper and betel. The imports here are treasure in great quantities, 
topazes, a small assortment of plain cloths, flowered robes, stibium, 
«»ral, glass, brass, lead, wine about as much as at Barugaza,® cinnabar, 
arsenic and wheat not for sale but for the use of the crew. Pepper, 
which is brought only to this port, is the chief export and is called 
Cottanarikon from the district where it is grown. Other exports are 
pearls in great quantity and of the best quality, ivory, fine silks, 

^ This place has been identified both with Kadattanid and Kolatfcanad in 
Mmdk lfalal», bnt the oonntry lying abont 16 miles east of Qnilon is still called 
Kettarana or Eojal residence, and it is there probably that the pepper grew. 
Mr. Kana'kaa'bhai in his T&Mils ISigJiteen Sundred Years ago suggests that it is 
with Knddanidn, one of the 13 ancient divisions of Tamilakam. 

® Ssofifice rock off Badagara, which is still called in Malayalam Velliyan- 
'Mlii or while rook, 

» identified ; bnt possibly Pnthnpattanam on the north bank of the Kotta 

river. 

* KaMiaii (Burnell), or Thondi abont 5 miles north of Qnilandi (Kanaka- 

MM)* 

® Baler of OMm or K:‘§rala'--ride p. 29. 

’ TSjeSe«sriia£,tf PJiBy and Sdfcuada of Ptolemy. Possibly Nirknnram neM 

Xottayam ha Twvaneore. 

* 
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spikenard from tlie Ganges, hetel from the countries further East, CHAP. II. 
precious stones of all kinds, diamonds, jacynths, tortoise-shell from the Baely 
golden Chersonese and from the islands oE the coast of Limurike.” B utoe y. 

The identifications suggested in the footnotes for the various places icientidoa- 
mentioned in the above passages are by no means beyond dispute. 

Mou 2 dris and the White Island are xisually identified with Oranga- places named 
nore and Sacrificerock respectively, but the others are merely con- 
joctures about which there is little agreement. Ptolemy (second 
century A.D.), whose yeoaypa(j>Lfcr) iKp^yrjcrc^ summed up the 
geographical knowledge of the ancient world, and remained a text¬ 
book of geographical science till the maritime discoveries of the 
15th century, volunteers the important information that Karoura 
WM the royal city of Kerohothros, K^ralaputra), and gives 

a longer list of the inland and sea-hoard towns of Limurike. The 
river Pseudoatomos is clearly the mouth of the Periy^r below 
Cranganore, and is a correct Greek translation of jllmuJcam, as 
this mouth is still called. Similarly Bramagara and Palura are 
probably Brahmakulam and Palayfir in the Ponn^ni taluk, the 
latter an ancient village with old Jewish and Christian traditions. 

But the identification of Karoura, and the sea-port towns of 
Podoperoura, Semne and Koreora between Mou^iris and Bakare 
is not so simple. The last three towns Mr. Kaiiakasabhai in his 
Tamik Highieen Hmdred Years ago guided by the similarity of 
their names, has identified with TJdiamperur, Semhai aiidKothora, 
and Bakare he takes to be the modern Vaikkarai; and he concludes 
that in Ptolemy’s time the sea washed the eastern shores of the 
Travancore and Cochin backwaters and that neither the back¬ 
waters nor the long strip of land which forms their western bank, 
and on which now stand the flourishing sea-ports of Cochin and 
Alleppy, were then in existence.^ 


Karoura was formerly identified with Karfir in the Coimbatore Kavonra, iu 
district, hut later research and fuller knowledge point to quite a capital of 
different locality. In ancient Tamil records Vanji, which lay west 
of the Western Ghats, is mentioned as the capital of the 'Chdra 
kings and according to the Tamil metrical dictionary, Tivdkaram, 
the modem name of Yanji is Earlir. ' Thus early records, known 
traditions and old inscidptions all point to Tiruranji or Tirn- 
vanjikulam, lying adjacent to Oranganore, as the capital of 
the early rulers of Chera or Kerala.’ 2 Ptolemy, however, places 
Karoura farther inland, and an almost equally probable theory 


^ The Tamils Mghteen Eundred Years ago, p. 19. 
2 Indijin Antiquary, 343. 
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identifies the town with ‘ Tirakarur, three miles from Kothaiman- 
galam and 28 miles east by north of Cochin, where the remains of 
an old temple and other massive buildings are still visible/^ 

The exact extent of the Kerala kingdom when these authors 
wrote cannot be easily determined. Nelkunda, the southern 
extent of the kingdom, must have been somewhere near Kottayam 
in North Travancore, and the reference in the Periplus to the 
«white island ’ or Sacrifice rock points to the Kotta river as its 
northern boundary. Similarly in one part of the Eeralolpatti the 
limits of the Kerala division of the Malanad, or hill country, are 
said to have been Puthnpattanam on the Kotta river in the north 
and Kanetti in 'rravaneore on the south, and working on entirely 
different lines, Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has arrived at almost the 
same eoneksion. Of the thirteen into which Tamilakam was 
of old divided, he places four on the shores of the Arabian Sea. 
Poolindd, the most northern, he identifies with the more modern 
Polanid and Payyanad, extending roughly from the Kotta river to 
Beypore, and Kudinad with that part of the Ponnani taluk which 
in pre-Mysorean days was called Kutnad. Kuddam, ^ the land of 
lakes,’ comprised the eonnfary round about Kottayam and Quilon ; 
and VennM, ‘the bamboo land,’ corresponded to South Tra- 
vancore. The last named in the first and second centuries of the 
dmstian era appears to have belonged to the Pandyas, and the 
C3i^ra or Kerala king was confined to the narrow strip of terri¬ 
tory between the sea and the Western Grhats whicn extends from 
the Kotta river to Kottayam in North Travancore. 

For some centuries after the time of Ptolemy trade was carried 
on steadily with the Roman empire and the Peutingerian Tables, 
compiled in the third century A.D., mention that a considerable 
Roman settlement existed at Oranganore, which still remained the 
great metropolis of trade on the coast, that there was a temple 
dedicmted to Augustus there, and that the trade was of sufficient 
importance to justify the presence of two cohorts in the town for 
its protection. Roman coins have been dug up at various places 
on the West Coast, and doubtless found their way into Malabar 
at this period. They belong to the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero. 


llitimiiliGl later Greek and Roman writers are singularly reticent 

MtliDfiMei. the Extern world, and for some hundreds of years little is 

known of Kerala, the very name dropping out of authentic records 
for M)iae centuries after Ptolemy. Early Tamil poets shed some 


I The Tamils "Bighieen EmdreA Tears agOj p. 15 . 
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rays of ligiit upon the darkness, and the names of a few kings 
haye been handed down in the Jews^ and other ancient deeds, to 
which reference is made below. But the dates of these kings are 
very yexed questions, and for the internal history of the kingdom 
we are still mainly dependent upon late and untrustworthy local 
chronicles. 

The names of seyeral Chera kings are mentioned in ancient Ancient-. 
Tamil literature. One king is said to have fed both the Pandya Htoatnre. 
and Eaurava troops during the Mahabharata war, and another 
was humbled by the Chola king Sengannan at Ealumalum.^ One 
work, the Padirrupathi, recently edited by Pandit Swaminatha 
Iyer of the Presidency College, furnishes the names of no less 
than nine Chera sovereigns, and the durations of their reigns. But 
the most interesting account of the kingdom from A.D. 40 to 
A.D, 150 is contained in The Tamils Eighteen Snndred Fears ago^ 
in which allusions to Chera in the old epic poems and anthologies 
of the Tamils have been collated for the first time. Fiye kings 
reigned in this period. Athan I (A.D. 40-55) was defeated 
at the battle of 7ennil by tbe Chola king, Karikala, and unable 
to bear the disgrace of a wound in the back starved himself to 
death. Athan II (A.D. 55-90) married a daughter of his 
father’s conqueror. His younger son, llanko Adikal, was the 
atithor of the still extant epic poem Silapadikaram, and the elder 
Ohenk-ku-davan alias Imaya Varman (A.D. 90-125) was the 
greatest of the line. He sent an expedition by sea against the 
princes of Northern India who had sneered at the Tamil kings, and 
is credited with having exhibited two captive Aryan chieftains at 
the courts of Pandya and Chola. Yanaikkadchey (A.D. 125-136), 
who succeeded him, was taken prisoner by a Pandya king, but his 
son Perunj-Clieral-Irumporai (A.D. 135-150) slew Adikaman 
Elini and captured his capital Tagadur, identical with Dharmapuri 
in the Salem district. 

These dates are by no means beyond dispute,^ but it is at least CK^ra ciYiii- 
clearthat Ch&a civilisation had reached a very high level at a very 
early period. Vanji, the capital, ‘ was strongly fortified, and on 
the battlements were mounted various engines to throw missiles 

1 Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 269. 

~ They «ire based upon tbe date furnished by tbo Mahawamso for the Ceylon 
king, Gajabahu, mentioned in the Silappadikaram as the contemporary of Chenk- 
ku-duvan. Dr. Eultzsch is not prepared to accept these dates “unless the 
identity of the two Gajabahus is not only supported by the mere identity of his 
name, but proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology of the earlier 
history of Ceylon has been subjected to a critical examination.” See Soxith 
Indian Inscriptions, II, 378. 

5 
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upon those who attacked the fort-. The king's palace, a temple 
of Viahnii called Adatamadamor 4he golden shrine/ a Bnddhist 
Chaitja, and a Nigrantha monastery appear to have been the most 
eooBpicnoiis hnildings in the town.' At the month of the Periyar 
was the emporinm of trade, ‘ the thriving town of Mnchiri where 
the k'aniifnl large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar, which 
belongs to the Oherala, and return laden with pepper.' The 
monarch's power was limited by the ^five great assemblies/ 
eonasting cf priests, astrologers, physicians, ministers and the 
representatives of the people. One-sixth of all the produce of 
the land was his rightful share, and customs levied at all seapr-rts 
and tolls on the trunk roads were his other sources of revenue. 
The king was the final arbiter in all civil and criminal eases, hut 
special otEeers were appointed to perform the duties of .judges and 
magistrates. Punishments were severe, and crime was rare. A 
man taken in adultery was put to death, and a thief beheaded.^ 


Ep%rapliic 
reset reli. 
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Km 
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Epigrapliic researeh has revealed to history the names of eight 
kings of Kerala; bnt unfortunately little is known of them but their 
names, and it is generally impossible either to fix the period when 
they lived and reigned, or to correlate them with one another or 
with better known kings of other dynasties. The earliest of these 
kings is the Sri Vishnu Varman of the ' Kudumhiya family,’ 
mentioned in one of the ro<'k inscriptions in the Edatkal oave near 
SulWs battery.® A Kadamba king of this name is known/ and 
another king of the same was vanquished by Ravivarman, son of 
Mrigesa Varman of the same dynasty.^ But no good grounds 
exist for identifying the Kerala sovereign either with the Kadamba 
king or with the conquered foe of Ravivarman. 'J'he inscription 
is in Sanskrit, and therefore probably not earlier than the fifth 
century A.D.; and it may perhaps be inferred that in the inter¬ 
val of at least 300 years that had elapsed since Ptolemy wrote, the 
limits of Kerala had been extended over the Western Ghats so as 
to include that part of Mysore plateau which is now known as the 
Wyuaad. 

Two seta of copper plates—the famous Jews’ deed^ in the 
possession of the White Jews of Cochin and the Tirundli plates «— 


‘ Tf.e TamiU Eighteen Hundred Veaie ego, pp. 109-tig. and nassim 

* Antiqsiirj, XXX, 409-421. ^ 

* Indian VI, 19. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. II, 389. 

“ Epigraphia Indica, III, 00-69. 

^ lodJaa Aiitic|iiwy, 285-292. 
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and a single stone inscription ^ have come known to ns from the 
reign of the ‘king of kings, the glorious Bhaskara Eavivarman/ 
The plates are written in the ancient Tamil or Vatezhuttu 
characters, and their dates are w'ell known problems of w^hich 
every antiquarian has his own solution. That of the Tirunelli 
deed is ‘ the 46th year opposed to or after the current year ^ and 
the Jews grant was made at Muyirikodu or Oranganore ‘in the 
36th year opposed to or after the second year.’ If the cycle then 
used in Kerala was the Grahappari-virthi cycle of 90 years, as 
supposed by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, the dates would be respec¬ 
tively 112 A.D.and 192 A.D., and the grants cannot belong to 
the same reign, as generally assumed. But these dates seem impos¬ 
sibly early, for the deeds are full of Sanskrit words and epigraphic 
research has revealed no definite reference to Brdhmans in “South 
India earlier than the fourth or fifth century A.D.^ Dr. Burnell 
assigns the Jews’ deed to about the eighth century A.D., and this 
is probably nearer the truth. Anjuvanuam was probably a 
trading corporation.^ and the rights and privileges connected 
therewith granted by Bhaskara Eavivai*man to Joseph Eabban 
are very interesting not only for the light they throw on 
Malabar civilisation, but also because they are still preserved to some 
extent by the Jews of Cochin. They include among others the 
light by day, the spreading cloth, the palanquin, the umbrella, the 
drum and the trumpet; and by the grant the Jews were also 
excused, so long as the world and the moon shall exist, from the 
payment of the usual dues to the royal palace. Bub the real 
importance of the deed is in the names of the great feudatory 
princes who attested it. ‘ Thus do I know, Govardhana Martandan 
of Yenad. Thus do I know, Kodai Srikantan of Venapalin^du. 
Thus do 1 know, Manavipala-Manavyau of Eralanadu Thus do 
I know, Irayiram Sattan of Yalluvan^du. Thus do I know, Kodai 
Eavi of Nedumpuraiyurnadu. Thus do I know, Murkham Sattar 
who hold the office of bub-com'mander of the forces.’ The secre¬ 
tary who wrote the deed came from Tellicherry, and Kerala at this 
time seem to have extended from Tellicherry on the north to Cape 
Comorin on the south, and to have included Ernad, Yi^alavanad 
and part of Palghat. Tirunelli lies in North Wynaad under 
the shadow^ of Brahmagiri, and the Tii*unelli plates, which regulate 
the temple dues, show that Wy naad was still under the sway of 
the kings of Kerala. 

^ No. 16 of 1901. 

See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, pt. II, 319, and EpigrapbiH Indica, I, 8. 

^ Epigrapbia Indica, IV, 294. 
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the fortifications of Sandimatteva impregnable, liad deposited 
tiiere when in anger (he) bound the kings twentj-one times 
in battle.’ ^ Ohdia invasions of Kerala seem to have been fre¬ 
quent in the llth century, and in the reign of Eulottiaga I 
(A.D. 1070-1118) the warriors of KudamalanMn or the western 
Ml! country^ the warlike ancestors of the degenerate Mjar, 
died to the last man in the defence of their independence. 
At toe li^iining of the 12th century the Ohola power suffered 
a temporary eclipse, but for Chera it was merely a change of 
masters, and toe country seems to have submitted to the Hoysala 
king Vishnnvardhana.^ Eulottiuga III of Ohola, however, 
regained some of his former domains and ‘cut off a finger of Vira 
Kerala and saw his back (put him to flight); but when the latter 
came and bowed to him, he bestowed inches upon him in public, 
and gave him to eat from the royal plates.'® The Hoysalas 
asserted their superiority, and for the next two centuries 
Malabar seems to have been subject in turn to them, to the Yadava 
king Singbana (A.D. 121U-1247) ^ and finally to the Pandyas. 
Jatavarman Sundari Pandya I, king of the last named nation 
from 1251 to 1261 A,D., claims to have uprooted the Eerala 
tme} Bat Malabar seems to have been left undisturbed by 
the invasioE of South India by Malik Eafur in A.D. 1310, and 
possibly the Eerala king Eavivarman, as related above was 
thereby enabled to subdue the Chola and Pandja countries as far 
east as Chingleput. 

The gap in our information from external sources during a 
great part of this long period is doubtless due to the check that 
trade with the west had received not only from the dissolution of 
the Eoman empire, but from the career of conquest upon which 
Islam started in the seventh century. Eelations with China seem 
to have b^n opened a centurv before, and, when in 638 A.D. the 
Muhammadan conquest of Egypt closed for a time the Eed Sea 
trade route, Malabii found the chief market for its produce in 
that country. Arab merchants found their way back to the 
coast in the ninth century, but as late as 1292-3 A.D., when 
Marco Polo passed up the West Coast, the Chinese had the 
■toief trade with Malabar :— 


“ There is in this kingdom a great quantity of pepper and ginger 
and cinaaiaon and turbit and nuts of India. They also manufacture 


^ South Indian Inscriptions, III, 28. 

® Mysore Gazetteer, I, 335. 

® SoDtth, Indian InscriptionB, III, 218. 

* Biaabay Gazetteer, I, pfe. II, 525. 

* Indian AnUqoary, XXI, 121. 
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verv delicate and beantifnl buckrams. The ships that come from the 
east bring copper in ballast. They also bring hither clothe of silk 
and gold, and sandals: also gold and silver, cloves and spikenard, and 
other fine spices for which there is a demand here, and exchange them 
for the products of these countries. Ships come here from many 
quarters but especiaUy from the great province of Manzi.i Coarse 
spices are exported hence both to Manzi and to the west, and that 
which is carried by the merchants to Aden goes on to Alexandria, but 
the ships that go in the latter direction are not one to ten of those 
that go to the eastward: a very notable fact that I have mentioned 
before.^’ ® 

The foregoing summary, though not exhaustive, reviews 
briefly the more important sources of authentic information about 
Kerala, and tlie net result, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
fragmentary. The many gaps can be filled in only from the 
Kerala Mabatmyam and Keralolpatti, and we pass at once from 
sober and ascertained facts to what Mr. Logan has styled ‘ a farrago 
of legendary nonsense.’ The former work, written in indifferent 
Sanskrit, purports to be an excerpt from the Agni Purana, and 
exhibits throughout the tendency of the Brahman to manufacture 
the sanctions of history for the inflated pretensions of liis 
caste. The Keralolpatti, a Malajalam work, though full of in- 
consistencies and vain repetitions, suggests a more popular 
origin, and on that account is worthier of serious analysis. It is 
probably a eolleotiou of folk-lore tales and traditions, jotted down 
just as the author heard them from the lips of common men. Both 
are comparatively modern productions, and the names of their 
authors are unknown. 


Both accounts start with the legend that the Malanad was 
miraculously reclaimed from the sea by Parasu Raraau and peopled 
by him with Brahmans, and the Keralolpatti adds that the first 
settlers fled the country for fear of the myriad Kagan-mar or 
serpent folk. Other Brdhmans were then f)rought in from the 
north and propitiated the serpents by installing thorn as their 
household gods. The new colonists were organized into sixty-four 
gramams or villages, ^ and were directed by Parasu Edmaii to 
adopt the marumdklzaidyam law of succession throuo'h the mother— 
an injunction, which, with the single exception oi the Payyandr 
gramam m the Chirakkal taluk, they disobeyed. Sudras wore next 
imported from tbe oount^y east of the ghats for the protect-,io,i „f 
the Brahmans, and the iSayarswore similarly organized into tans 
and entrnsted with ‘ the hand, the eye and the order” or mo^ 


^ China. 

^ Yule’s Marco PqIo, Book HI, Ch. XXV. 
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prmaically with executive functions. ' Thus was created by Parasu 
Eiman the land of Malabar, the Karmabhumi, where good deeds 
are the sole way to salvation, and it was bestowed upon the 
Brahmans as a poured out gift.^ 

Four of the grdmams were selected to rule the land, but 
internal dissensions arose, and a protector was appointed in each 
of the chosen villages by the Brahmans assembled in conclave, a 
share of the land being set apart for his maintenance. The pro- 
teetore held ofhce for three years only, and soon succumbed to the 
temptation of utilising their short period of power to oppress the 
people. The Brdhmans then bethought them of the institution 
of a monarchy, and their choice falling upon Keya Perumal of 
Kejapuram in the country east of the ghats, they brought him to 
Kerala, and installed him as the first of the Perumals at Allur 
(Crangaiiore) in the year of the Kaliyug ‘ Bhumanbhupoyam 
Prapya,’ corresponding to A.D. 216. A long list of subse¬ 
quent Perumals follows, but is of little value, and their names, 
which are given in SewelFs list of antiquities,^ need not he 
repeated here. At first they were appointed for a term of twelve 
years; but from Kulasekhara, by one account in the Keralolpatti, 
the fourth Perumal, and by another the fourteenth, they seem to 
have held their thrones till their death. The constant recurrence 
of Chola and Pandyan Perumals is noteworthy ; and, all dates 
in the Keralolpatti being quite untrustworthy, may preserve the 
memory of the Chdla and Pdndya subjugation of Kerala in the 
10th, 11th and 13th centuries, especially as the Mahatmyam 
relates that, when Bhutarayar Pandi Perumal invaded Malabar, 
Parasa Rdman said to him angrily ' your arrival in my country is 
vain. I have given it over to the Southern king Adityavarman,’ 
probably the Gkola king Aditya I alluded to above. It is to be 
noticed that according to the tradition all the Perumdls were 
foreigners. 

The last of the Perumals, whose memory is still green in the 
minds of the common people, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
was Chdraman Perumdl. He reigned over Kerala, which was 
then confined within narrower limits and was bounded by the five 
countries Pdndi, Tulu, Kongu, Yajanad and Punnad, for thirty- 
six years to the great content of the people, and was a wise and 
libeml king. He eneoiuraged trade, and welcomed to the coast 
Jonakka Mappillas or Muhammadans, installing one of their 
number at Kannaohr (Cannanore) as the lord of the deep or Ali 
Saja. Finally he became a convert to Islam, and ^ left the sandy 

^ Pages 195-197, 
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isle of Tiriinavdyi with the people of the Yeda, and descended 
from a ship at Kodungallur harbour, and entered the palace with a 
view to proceed to Mecca.’ But, before taking his de23arture, he 
set his house in order, and divided up his kingdom among the 
great nobles of the realm. The Travancore, Cochin, Kolattiri, 
Kurumbranad, Walavanad and many other Eajas were provided 
for; but the Zamorin was left out in the cold, and all that the 
Perumal bestowed upon him was a single village so small that 
the crowing of a cock ^ could be heard thx’oiigliout its length 
and breadth, and his sword with the advice to die, kill and 
annex.’ ^ 

This tradition is so strong in Malabar, that there must be some 
foundation of fact for the story. But who the Perumal was, and 
when he left for Mecca, is one of the most interesting of the many 
problems of Malabar history. The earliest authorities for the 
tradition are‘the Lusiad of Cameons, the itinerary of Daarte Bar¬ 
bosa, who travelled in Malabar early in the sixteenth century and 
the Tahafut-ul-Mujahidin written by Sheik Zeinuddin in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Zeinuddin gives a circumstantial 
account of the Perum^l’s conversioa and the foundation of the ear¬ 
liest mosques in Malabar by iVialik Ibn Dinar and three other apos¬ 
tles, who were sent to Malabar from Arabia by the Perumal to 
propagate the fourth Yeda ; and records his opinion that though 
the inhabitants of Malabar believed that the PerumdPs conversion 
took place in the time of Muhammad, it must really have happened 
some two hundred years after the death of the prophet. M^ppilla 
manuscripts support this date; and relying on the report that there 
exists at Zaphar on the Arabian coast, the tomb of a Hindu king, 
who became one of the Paitbful, with the inscription 'Abdul Kahi- 
manSamiri, arrived A.H. 212 : died A.H. 216,’ (corresponding to 
827-861 A,D.), Mr. Logan identified Cheraman Perumal with the 
Sthana Ravi mentioned above, and suggested that the Kollam 
era, which began in September 824 A.D., and ia still in general 
use in Malabar, dates from his disappearance. But the report of 
the existence of the tombstone has never been confirmed, and quite 
different theories have been advanced of the oidgin of the Kollam 

^ Calicut is JCoz/u-ftoito, Cock-fort. 

Still preserved in the Zamorin’s palace. It is also said that it; is strictly 
necessary for each new Zamorin, on succeeding to the title, to make a formal 
entry into Calicut, in which he has to cross the Kallayi river by boat, receive 
some betel leaf from a Mapilla woman, and declare that he will only rule until 
his uncle returns,” But the custom is not now observed. A similar declaration 
has been said to be required of the Maharajah of Travancore on his coronation j 
hut that is now denied {vide Madras Government Museum Bulletin lU, 3 pao'e 
295 ; and Travancore State Manual I, p. 225). ' ’ ^ ^ 
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era. It is also remarkable that the travellers, Christians and 
Miihammadans, who visited Malabar between the ninth and 
ifteenth centuries, do not mention the tradition. The Arab 
merchant Suleiman, who writes with authority as one who had 
seen the countries which he describes, states explicitly of Malabar 
in 851-52 A.D., ‘ I know not there is any one of either nation 
(Indian or Chinese}, that has embraced Islam or speaks Arabic.^ 
Ihn Batuta, the traveller (1342-1347 A.D.), narrates with awe 
the wonderful story of the tree of testimony at Baliapatam,! hut 
makes no mention of the greater miracle of the dividing moons 
which ‘ warmed the Penimal’s heart with a holy affection toward 
3!aiiomed\'- and Abdnr-razak, who came to Calicut a hundred 
years later, chained with a mission from the Shah of Persia to 
convert the Zamorin, is equally reticent. It must be added that 
there are also stories of the conversion of a Gheraman Perumal 
to Baddhisra and to Christianity ; and that a Cheramfo 
Peramal figures as the eponymous hero of nearly every Malabar 
tradition. 


The »torf & 
two 


The story in its present form may possibly be a eonfnsion of 
two distinct traditions, one relating to the extinction of the rule 
of the Perumals and the other to the conyersion of some Malabar 
king to Islam. The inscription of Ravivarma of Kerala already 
referred to, goes to show that in 1300 A.D. the whole of Kerala 
was brought under the rule of the king of Kollam ; and if Pro¬ 
fessor Kielhoru’s date for the Kottayam plate of Virar%hava 
Chakravarti is accepted, it must be inferred that a Perumal was 


rulmg in 1^0 A.D. But 25 years later Ibn Batuta, a careful 
observer, writes “ in the country of Malabar there are twelve 
kings, the greatest of whom has fifty thousand troops at Ms com¬ 
mand, and the least five thousand or thereabouts.” The last 
of the Perumals may therefore have ceased to rule some time 
between 1320 and 1342; but had he become a convert to Muham- 
maknism and gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Ibn Batata could 
scamely have faded to mention the fact. On the other hand 
Mcording to the Keralolpatti the converted Perumal was not 
Cberaman Perumal the last of the line, hut Bana Perumdl from 
Banspuram; after him came Kulasethara Perumal, a Pandyan 
and many others, the last of whom Cheramdn Perumdl retained 

defeated the Pdndyan king 
with the help of two Samantans, Manikan and Vikramai, Eradk 
of Punthura, whom as a reward he made his heirs. We may 
Frhaps infer from this account that one dynasty reigniny at 

s Travfls of Ibn Batuta, ch. siii. 

^ Roirlandson’s Tahafut^ulMuJaUdin^ p. 49 . 
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Orang-aiiore came to an end with the abdication of a Perumal CHAP. ii. 
who was converted to Muhammadanism, possibly in the ninth 
century; and that subsequently by the 14th century, the last 
Perum£ who attempted to claim sovereignty over Kerala as a 
whole, w'as weakened by invasion and had to give place to the 
rising power of the Zamorin backed by Muhammadan support. 

Stripped of details at least, the bare outline of the Keralolpatti 
narrative is true to the type of Dravidian political development, 
as explained by Mr. Baden PowelL At first there is a tribal 
organisation in which several joint families, each constituting a 
separate landholding unit and having certain bonds of local 
union, are kept together under the rule of a hereditary chief of 
a ndd, “ In the days of powerful tribal government, such chiefs 
act in concert and the ndd k4Uam or territorial assembly iiiain- 
tains its influence; but soon the chiefs are forced into more or 
less unwilling submission to some superior or to the suzerainty 
of some (possibly foreign) dynasty; in that condition they are 
scarcely heard of, hut when the dynasty is overthrown, they 
throw off all restraint and resume their freedom .... All 
over the south we find these chiefs with the title of nayah^ 
palayagar and the like.”^ 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Malabar apparently :i320 A.D.- 
had rest from foreign invasion, and was left to work out its destiny 
without let or hindrance from without, except possibly from the 
direction of Vijayanagar.^ None of the Bdjas was able to make 
himself immediately supreme, and Malabar became a collection 
of independent states, so small that ‘ though two steps might be 
made in one territory, a third must inevitably cross the boundary.' 

The various Rajas seem to have been constantly at war with 
one another; the Zamorin was particularly aggressive, and, 
with the exit of the Perumals, he becomes the protagonist on 
the Malabar stage. Hailing originally from Nediyiriippu in 
Ernad, the Zamorins at a very early period overran Pola- 
nad, the neighbouring territory of the Porlattiri Raja, and 
secured the land thus won at the point of the sword by a fort 
at Velapuram in Calicut. The city which grew up round this 
fort offered few natural advantages for trade, but the early 
Zamorins were singularly honest in their dealings, and so 
encouraged trade that Arab merchants settled in large numbers 

^ Baden Poweli. The Indian Village Community, p. 107. 

" See A Forgotten Fmpire, (Sewell), pp. 123, 251, and 374.; Barros, Dec. I. IX. 

^ ^ The Keralolpatti relates two legends turning npon the honesty of the 

Zamorin whereby two traders, a Muhammadan and a .Ohetty, were induced to 
settle at Calicut. 
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ill tlieirdominions, and the trade of Calicut waxed gicat. ^ In 1442 
A,I)., AMur-razak, though he had been treated with scant 
comiesj bj the Zamorin, was constrained to admit thai ‘ such 
meuntj and justice reign in that city that rich merchants bring 
to it from maritime countries large cargoes of merchandise which 
they disembark and deposit in the streets and^ market places, and 
for a length of time leave it without consigning it to any one's 
charge or placing it under a guard.' By the Zamorin's favour 
th^ Arab traders were able to drive tbe Chinese out of the 
market; and in return not only did they increase his power and 
wealth by the trade which they attracted to Calient, but they 
directly supported him in his campaips of aggrandisement. It 
was with their aid, so the Keralolpatti tells us, that the Zamorins 
succeeded in wresting from the Valluva Kon or Walavanad Edja, 
the management of the Mahamakham festival at Tirunav^yi,i 
the outward and visible sign of tbe predominant prince in South 
and in robbing him of a great part of his territory. 
Bavyan^d at an early date had shared the fate of Polanad ; and 
by the end of the iftaenth century, the Kurumbranad, Vettatnad 
and Barappaiiad Eijag, the Payyormala Nayars and other chief¬ 
tains in the vicinity of Calient bad been forced to acknowledge 
his suzerainty.^ Travanoore was beyond his reach, and the Kolat- 
iiris in Horih Malabar, who even in Marco Polo’s time seem 
I# have b«n indepndent princes,^ were strong enough to resist 
aggresaion. But the Zamorin waged constant war with the Eaja 
of Cochin, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century this 
hostility was one of the cardinal factors in Malabar politics. 
It seems probable that hut for the advent of the Portuguese the 
Muhammadans would have made the Zamorin supreme in South 
Malabar, and the check that it gave to the growing power of 
Islam, was not the least important result to the history of the 
world of the discovery by Bartholomew Dias of the Cape of 
6o«i Hope in A.D. 1487. 

The Portuguese period covers 165 years from A.D. 1498 to 
1663, and the limits assigned to this book forbid any attempt 
fo throw into narrative form all the events crowded into this 
long t«nn of ymts. Nor is it necessary so to do. Vasco da Gama’s 
&ecivery of India turned a page in the world’s history, hut, 
He tl» Duteh who succeeded them, the Portuguese have left 
•isgiilarlj little impre^ion on Malabar. With the fall of Cochin 
m 1^3 the reHa of Portuguese power were swept away, and 


^ S«t p. 48S. 

S#a tk® lamp p®ge. 

® fiii% Merc© Book IH, Ok. XXIV, Tke Kingdom of KH.” 
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their memory lingers on the coast only in the numerous Eurasian 
and Eoman Catholic communities. 

Eleven years after Bartliolomeiv Dias had discovered the 
Cape^ on May 18th four weather-beaten vessels of strange 

design sighted Mount Deli, and, running down the inhospitable 
coast, anchored two days later at Capua ” ^ which their pilot mis¬ 
took for Calicut,^ ‘ because there commenced the city of Calicut.’ 
The south-west monsoon was tlireatening, and a few days later 
they moved to the shelter of the mud bank off Pantalayini 
Kollam. The strangers were the San Eaphael, the San Gabriel 
the Bcrrio and a store ship under the command of the Portugnese 
adventurer, Vasco da Gama. Nearly ten months before, on 
July 8th 1498, he had sailed from Belem near Lisbon with 
the avowed object of capturing for Portugal the trade with 
the Bast, and thereby striking a blow at the power of the hated 
Moors. Negotiations were at once ojiened with the Zamorin, hut 
the jealousy of the Moorish traders, whose influence was para¬ 
mount in Calicut, threw many obstacles in the way of the 
Portuguese. Da Gama nevertheless obtained an auciience of 
the king, and permission to open a factory in the town; and the 
Zamorin sent a letter to the King of Portugal expressing his 
pleasure at the prospect of trade with him. Da Gama sailed for 
home on August dOth 1498. Pie had secui’ed samples of the 
various products of Malabar, and had ascertained what articles 
were most useful for barter on the coast, and had thus effected 
bis object as a pioneer of Portuguese trade; hut the immediate 
profits of the first voyage do not seem to have been considerable. 

On March 9th,a second expedition of 13 ships, of which 1 0 
were to go as far as Calicut, and two to Mozambique and one was a 
provision boat, sailed under the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 
One ship was lost on the 23rd March, just after the fleet had passed 
the Gape Verde islands. The rest of the fleet was driven far to 
the west, and reached the coast of a new land (Brazil) on the- 
24th April. The provision ship was sent home with despatches 
announcing the discovery. The remaining eleven ships set sail 
for the Cape of Good Hope on the 2n(l May; hut four foundered 
in a gale before the Cape was reached and one was temporarily 

^ The account given in the ** Eoteiro (Eamusio, Vol. I; translated by 
Bavenstein in the Hakluyt series, A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama), 
which appears to have been followed in the main by Barros, and Castanheda, 
has been adopted in preference to that of Correa. (The Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, Hakluyt series, p. 270.) 

- Kappat in Kururabranad taluk, 8 miles north of Calicut, 

3 The account followed is that of a pilot who accompanied the expedition—■ 
Eamusio, Vol, I. 
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iOist after it Lad Ueii louuded. and only six vessels reached t'alieut 
Calral on September the 13th. 

Aittr sc^me preliminary neg'otiations a factory was set up on 
she It, and seveniy Europeans were landed to carry on trade; and 
soon the Portuguese began to feel so safe that they went back¬ 
wards and forwards on their private business as if they were 
in their own country.” But pepper came in so slowly that in two 
iiiontlih' time only two vessels were laden. The Moors declined to 
do luisiness^uth their rivals, or to recognize the right which the 
Portogoese asserted that the Zamorin had conceded them of a 
nioiiopoly of the spice. Cabral complained to the Zamorin and 
getting ail evasive reply seized a Moorish vessel which was taking 
in cargo in the roadstead. An open rupture followed. The Moors 
suddenly fell on the Portuguese on shore, about seventy of whom 
icfok lefiige in the factory. After resisting for two honrs the Portu¬ 
guese made a rush from their ships ; but only twenty got through, 
and the rest were killed. Cabral then seized two Moorish ships 
which w’ere in the port, and slaughtered five or six hundred men 
whom he foued on them. Next day he bombarded the town, and 
pursued some other ships that were passing clown the coast; but 
they ran ashore and Cabral could not take them. So he sailed on 
to Cochin. 

Tlie fleet entered the month of the Cochin river, and anchored in 
the glorious expanse of baekw^ater to which the river gives access on 
the 24th December 1500. Pledges of friendship were exchanged, 
and the Portuguese made such good use of their time and the Eaja^s 
favour that wuthin a fortnight nil their ships were full. On January 
loth 1501 Cabral sailed out to meet a large fleet belonging to the 
Zamorin, which bad been discried the day before in the offing. The 
Calicut fleet in its turn moved to the attack, but on reconsideration 
i 'abral thought it better to decline the combat and sail for Portugal. 
Seven Pcrtugiiese who were on shore at Cochin were left behind, 
and two Cochin hostages who w’ere on hoard accompanied Cabral to 
Portugal. On his way he put into Cannanore. Thence he sailed 
direct ior home. His voyage had been most important and the 
Portuguese henceforward ceased to court the Zamorin’s favour. 
Cochin with its magnificent harbour and wonderful inland water 
eDiniiiunieaiions was in every w'ay superior as a port to Calicut, and 
there, moreover, the Portuguese had not to contend with the 
vested trade interests of the Moors. Their common hatred of the 
Zamorin was a tie between them and the Eaja, and the Portuguese 
eouM rely upon his consistent support. 

The next adventurer to weather the Cape was Joao da Nova, 
who left Portugal with four vessels in the spring of 1501 before 
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Cabral’s return. His expedition Is noteworthy for a defeat which 
he inflicted on a fleet of the Zamorin’s, and for the small factory 
■which he established at Cannanore. 

Cabral’s report in the moantirac had fired the King* of Portugal 
with a fierce determination to wreak Yengeance on the Zamorin and 
to obtain sovereignty of the seas in the east. A great fleet of twenty- 
vessels was fitted out, and was despatched for India at the begin¬ 
ning of 1502, with Vasco da G-aina again in command. On arriving 
at Cannanore da Gama, acting on the instructions which he had 
received from the King of Portugal, got the Eaja to agree to the 
adoption of-infixed scale of prices to prevail in the Portuguese 
factory."^ He also arranged for the issue of passes by the factor 
at Cannanore to ensure a safe passage to all Cannanore merchants. 
He then proceeded to Oalicnt, where the Zamorhi offered satis¬ 
faction for the outrage on Cabral’s factory; but Da Gama 
declined to listen to any proposals for peace, unless the Moors 
were expelled the country, and, on receiving a refusal from the 
Zamorin, he hung 3 i Moors whom he had captured, and sent their 
head, hands and feet ashore in an open boat. At Cochin Da Gama 
concluded agreements with the Raja of Cochin and the Rani 
of Quilon on the same terms as he had secured at Cannanore ; 
and after regulating the affairs of the factories at Cochin and 
Cannanore he sailed for home on the 29th December 1502. 

His departure was the signal for hostilities to break out 
between the Zamorin and the Raja of Cochin. I'he former 
demanded the surrender of the Portuguese factors, and followed 
up his demand hy invading Cochin with fifty thousand NT^yars. 
The town of Ooehiu was taken and burnt; but the Eaja refused 
to give up the Portuguese and retired with them to Vypeen. 
Here they were beseiged for many months ,* but the timely arrival 
on September 2nd, 1503, of D. Francisco D’Albuquerque; with two 
ships from Portugal and four that had been left behind by Da 
Gama, raised the seige and forced the Zamorin to retire. A few 
days later the groat Alfonso D’Alhuquerque arrived from Portugal 
with three more ships, and the two Albuquerques, iu accordance 

^ The accotint followed is that of Thomas Lopez, a clerk who accom])anied 
the expedition (Eamnsio I., p. 135). Ourrea, {Three Voi/agea of Vasco da Qama, 
p. 324) says that in this expedition formal treaties were concluded with Canna¬ 
nore and Cochin in which the Portm^nese formally claimed the sovereignty of the 
seas and the monopoly of the pepper trade; but this is probably an anachronism, 
Xo doubt the King of Portngal assumed the title of ‘ Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquests and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India,’ a tide which was 
confirmed by the bull of Alexander VI in ]502 ; but the Portuguese do not seem 
to haye yet been in a position to enforce their lordship by compelling the Moors 
to take out passes. (See, Rarros, dec. I.) 
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witli tie ittstniotions of the King of Portugal, built at Cochin the 
first European fort constructed in India. Alfonso then proceeded 
to Qoilou to bargain for pepper and was there permitted to open a 
factory. Francisco had in the meantime gone to Calicut and 
patched up a truce with the Zamorin, and thither Alfonso followed 
him lea ring Duarte Pacheco with one ship and two caravels to hold 
the Cochin fort. The two Albuquerques then proceeded to 
Cannanore where they took in cargo and thence sailed separately 
to Portugal. 

As soon Alfonso D’Albuquerque had sailed for Portugal 
fhe Zamorin collected a large fleet and a strong land force to 
attack Cochin. Pacheco’s defence of Cochin stands out as one of 
the most brilliant feats of arms in the annals of the Portuguese 
acjcupation of India. Por nearly four months from March 10th 
to July 3rd, loOl, in spite of the disaffection of ithe Cochin Ndyais, 
he held at bay the flower of the Zamorin^s army consisting of 
57,000 men with 5 big guns and 160 boats. Again and again 
the Zamorin’s fierce attempts to force a passage across the back¬ 
water at the Edappalli ferry were foiled, and Pacheco’s resonxces 
were strained to the utmost to repel simultaneous onslaughts on 
the Edappalli and Valanjaea ferries. But his indomitable spirit 
and heavy guns were proof against all attacks, and when the 
Zamorin retreated in despair on July 3rd he astonished every one 
by setting sail in the teeth of the monsoon and (putting down a 
partial outbreak at Quilon. Lopo Soarez De Albergaria had 
in the meantime arrived with the fleet of the year, and with 
Pacheco’s assistance attacked and burnt Cranganore. The Moors, 
at this time, disheartened by their trade losses, were leaving the 
country in large numbers and had assembled a fleet at Panta- 
Mjini Kollamto take them back to Arabia. Another of Soarez’ 
exploits was to fall on this fleet and to capture seventeen vessels 
and slay two thousand of the Moslems. 

With a fort at Cochin and a faefcory at Cannanore, Portuguese 
interests in the East could no longer be managed by an annual 
fleet spending a few months only in Indian waters ; and in 1505 
Francisco D’Almeida was sent out for a term of three years as 
the first \ ieeroy of India. His instructions were to secure the 
Portuguese po^ssions on the coast by fortresses at Cannanore, 
Cochin and Quilon, and to cut the Moorish trade eommnnieations 
with East and West by seizing Malacca, Ormuz and Aden. 
These thm places commanded respectively the three great trade 
TOiites with Cliina and Europe by way of the Malay Straits, the 
Pefsmn Onif and the Red Sea. At Cannanore with the Kolat- 
tiri’s permission he laid the foundations of a fort, probably on 
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the site of the existing* Fort S. Angelo. At Cochin the fort was 
strengthened. These preparations and the news that Almeida 
was to stay for three years on the coast alarmed the Zamorin, and 
he collected a fleet of some two hundred vessels. Lonrenco, 
Almeida^s son, intercepted the armada ofl Cannanore with 
eleven vessels, and once more demonstrated Portugaese superiority 
by defeating it with great slaughter on March 10th, 1506. In 1507 
one of their Captains, Gonsalvo V'az, overhauled a native vessel of 
Cannanore, and declaring her pass signed by Lourenco DeBrito, 
Commandant at Cannanore, to be fraudulent, seized her cargo 
and murdered her crew. The body of a rich merebanfc was 
washed ashore, and a new Xing of Cannanore who had just 
succeeded and was less friendly to the Portuguese than his 
predecessor, attributed the blame to DeBrito and attacked the fort. 
It appears however from the narrative of the Italian Varthema 
that Calicut merchants had been fraudulently obtaining passes at 
Cannanore, The Eaja of Cannanore was joined by the Zamorin ; 
and their Niyars, 60,000 in number, laid siege to the fort at 
Cannanore. The last rat in the place had been devoured, it is 
said, when a miraculous shoal of crabs came forth from the sea. 
Tristao da Cunha arrived on the 27th August 1507 when the siege 
had lasted just four months, with a squadron from Socotra, and the 
Kolattiri sued for peace. But trouble was already brewing in a 
different quarter. The Mamaluke Sultan of Egypt, whose revenues 
had been seriously affected by the Portuguese policy, had decreed 
that the foreigners must be driven from the East; and in 1508 he 
sent a fleet of twelve ships and 1,500 men to do his will. The 
fearless Lonrenco met them off Chaul with a few Portuguese ships ; 
but he himself was slain, and the Portuguese drew off with the loss 
of one ship and 140 men. Almeida swore revenge, and a year 
later he got it. He brought the Egyptian fleet, now reinforced 
by one hundred small vessels from Calicut, into action off the coast 
of Ghijarat on February 3rd, 1509, and once more asserted the naval 
supremacy of the Portuguese. The victory was important, for the 
sovereignty of the sea was never again seriously challenged from 
Egypt or from India. 

Almeida’s policy had been to secure Portuguese trade by the 
command of the sea, and he had set his face against any thought of 
territorial conquest. A Ibuquerque, who succeeded him in IS! ovember 
1509, made a definite attempt to consolidate the Portuguese 
power in the East. His aim was to fortify the various places at 
wliich factories had been established, and to secure a territorial 
head-quarters for the Portugaese dominion of the seas and 

See Albuquerque’s ComTnentcries, Vol. Ill j and Panyers’ Portuguese 
in Indie, I, p. 259. 
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T ihe crevrs of the annual fleets to settle on the coast, and t< 

marry native vomcn, scrupulonsly baptized for the purpose 
■— His idea was to relieve the heavy drain of men on his owi 

small country by raising up in India half easto subjects o 
Portugal. His command opened badly. An attack upon th( 
Zamorin^s palaee at Calicut, carried out against his better judg 
ment, cost him three hundred men; and his ocenpation of Goa ir 
March 1510 nearly broi^ht him to a premature and disastrouf 


ia 


en4. A second expedition in November of tbe same year -was mort 
successful, and Goa with its deepwater harbour, which affordec 
shelter to their larg-est vessels against the monsoon gales, hence 
forward supplanted Cochin as the Portuguese head quarters ir 
India, though it was not officially recognised as such till 1530 
Albuquerque next turned his attention to the trade routes 


Malacca was captured in 1511, but an expedition against Aden iu 
the year 1513 ended in failure. In the meantime, much tc 
the discontent of the Edlattiri and the Eaja of Ooohin, he had been 
negotiating with the Zamorin for peace. He saw that Portugal’s 
true interest lay in peace and a better understanding witb the 
Zamorin, and he wanted time to re-organise the settlements on the 
coast. His efforts were crowned with success in 1513, and 
terms very advantageous to the Portuguese were arranged. The 
Zamorin agreed to supply the Portuguese with all the spices and 
drugs whidi his land produced; they were to have favourable 
terms of duty and facilities for their shipping; and the revenue 
of the land was to be divided equally between the Zamorin and 
the King of Portugal. The Portuguese were to help the Zamorin 
in any war, unless it was against a friendly power, and the Zamorin 
was to help the Portuguese with men on the same oonditioh should 
occasion arise. The Zamorin also gave the Portuguese permission 
to construct a fort in Calicut, and to barter European goods for 
pepper, while all other traders were to pay for it in cash The 
fort was built at once on the north bank of the Kallayi river 
Albuquerque dealt his last blow at Moorish trade by capturing 
Ormuz m 1515 ; but, while he was absent on this expedition, the 
nem eamo that he had been superseded. The slanderous tales 
of those whose exactions he had repressed had done their work; 
and ^arez, the man who had come out to succeed him, had been 
^ home by yhnqnerqne himself in disgrace. Albuquerque 
reached Goa ]nst m time to die on December 17th, 1615. 

Apart _^m th^ estabUshment of a factory’and a fort at 
Ta ^nin l5U and 1519 respectively, and the conclusion 

commercial treaties with Quilon in 1516 and 1520, the 
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history of the Portuguese iu Malabar during the next few 
years is of little interest. Tlieir settlements enjoyed a large 
trade^ in which private traders had their share ; and increased 
opportunities of amassing W'ealth introduced corruption into the 
administration. During the Governorship of Soarez a financial 
adviser was sent out from Portugal to exercise control over 
expenditure; but he found himself powerless and soon returned 
home in disgust. Soarez’ successor was recalled as the result of 
petitions complaining that the Portuguese refused to recognise 
passes issued by themselves to native vessels ; and the next 
Governor was accused of caring for nothing but the filling of his 
own pockets and of prostituting justice. The Home Government 
thought it necessary to send out a strong man to restore order, and 
in September 1524 ^ there arrived at the bar of Goa Dom Vasco 
da Gama who discovered India, as Yiceroy of India.’ He was 
now an aged man, and he survived only three months; but in 
this short period he did much to stem the rising tide of corruption 
and to rehabilitate the good name of the Portuguese. The 
Moorish fleets were chased and dispersed, the Portuguese Settle¬ 
ments were purged, and their administiation entrusted to the 
ablest ofiicers. Vasco da Gama died at Cochin on December 24th, 
1524, and his body was interred temporarily in the chancel of the 
existing Government church. 

The rest of the story of the Portuguese in Malabar need not 
take long in the telling. A desnltory -war with the Zamorin broke 
out on the death of Vasco da Gama, and lasted intermittently 
till 1559. The fort at Calicut withstood a long siege in 1525; 
and was finally abandoned at the end of the year, the threat of a 
Turkish armada from Pgypt necessitatiug the concentration of the 
Portuguese forces. But the loss was more than counterbalanced. 
Six years later a successful intrigue with the Eaja of Tanur, 
one of the Zamorin’s unwilling feudatories, enabled the Portuguese 
to erect a fort at Chaliyam at the mouth of tho Boypore river. 
The position w'as one of great strategic importance. Only six 
miles from Calicut, Chaliyam commanded the long reaches of the 
Beypore river and cut in twain tho Zamorin’s dominions. In 
1536, or earlier, a fort was also built at Cranganore. The 
Portuguese hold on Moorish trade grew stronger, and they pursued 
their advantage relentlessly. All traffic in pepper, ginger, ‘in 
the hark of spice trees and in the clove jilli-flower, and the herb 
fennel, and the produce of this kind ’ was contraband; and Malacca 
and the Arabian ports being closed to them, the Moors were 
restricted to petty coasting trade in cocoanuts and cloth. With 
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the aid of the Zamorin they made desperate efiforts to throw olf 
the yoke; and waged almost constant w'ar with the Portuguese; 
but thcT were invariably w^orsted, and submission to the hated 
pass svstem was always the price of peace. In 1559 they desisted 
from open warfare, and took to pii’aoy, and Eutti Pokker of 
Fonnani and the famous Kottakkal Kunhali Marakkdrs ^ in par¬ 
ticular harassed Portuguese trade. The Portugueso retaliated not 
orilv bv reprisals against property, hut by converting many of the 
Faithful forcibly to Christianity; and the bitter hatred which these 
acts aroused in the Moslem world still lives in the burning pages 
of the Tahafut-nl-Mujahidin. They eventually succeeded in 
building a fort at Ponnani in 1586 and Eottakal was reduced in 
1600 with the aid of the Zamorin. 

The Portuguese retained the monopoly of the trade of the East 
with Europe till the end of the 16th century. But with the small 
resources at their command, their power in the East could never he 
consolidated. They had a string of fortresses ronnd the vast coast 
line from the Cape of Good Hope to China, and for a century held 
the command of the eastern seas. But they never became a land 
power in the East. Fortunately for them, during the first half of 
the century the Indian kingdoms from which they had most to 
fear, Bijapur and Vijayanagar, were too much occupied, especially 
in fighting one another, to ho formidable to them. In 1565 the 
Empire of Vijayanagar fell, and with it the prosperity of Goa, 
which lost the chief market for its European goods and Arab 
ponies." The political result was soon seen in a combination 
against the Portuguese of the Muhammadan rulers of India with 
the Zamorin of Calicut and the King of Achin. Goa was attacked 
in 1570, by an army estimated at 100,000 wdth 2,000 elephants ; 
but 700 Portuguese under Lnis de Athaide held out, until after 
ten months the Indian army melted away. Malacca and Chau! 
also successfully stood sieges; but Ghaliyam was taken by the 
Zamorin before the Portuguese reinforcements, which reached Goa 
towards the end of the year 1571, could relieve it After this the 
Portuguese could scarcely hold their own against their native 
enemies. Their administration was corrupt; and although large 
fortunes were made by individuals, the State derived little advan¬ 
tages from the profits of trade, wEile it liad to support a great 
drain of men and money for the w^ars in the East. In 1580 
Portugal was incorporated with Spain, and from that time travellers 
who visited the Portuguese settlements in the East comment no 

^ See p. 4^13. 

* Be Coiito, Decadas Till. 15, quoted in A Forgotten Empire (Sewell), p. 210. 
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longer as earlier trayellers had done on the strength of thePortu- cijap, li. 
guese in the East, hut on their decadence. Linschoten re yealed their The 
weakness to his fellow Dutch, who were not slow to make use of 
the valuable information Ife supplied, and Pyrard de Laval to the — 
Preneh; and when the Italian traveller Pietro della Valle visited 
Goa in 1624, it had ceased to be one of the great cities of the world. 

On July 20th, 1581, Holland declared its independence of Spain; Loss of tbe 
and the interest of the next eighty years lies in the attempts of 
the Dutch, the English and the Preneh to obtain a footing in Europe. 
India. The English were the first of these nations to establish a 
settlement in Malabar. In 1615 Captain Keeling with three 
ships tonched at Cranganore, and entered into a treaty ^ with the 
Zamorin. Tho Zamorin hoped for assistance against the Portu¬ 
guese, and, when the English ships sailed away after landing ten 
men to found a factory, he showed scant courtesy to the factors. 

In 1623 Goa was blockaded by a combined English and Dutch 
fleet. In 1630 a treaty of peace was concluded between England 
and Spain. It was still a matter of dispute, however, whether 
England could trade in the East Indies without infringing the 
vested rights of Spain and Portugal. Pinally, in 1635, an agree¬ 
ment, purporting to be merely an agreement to carry out the 
treaty of 1630, was concluded between the Governor of Goa and 
the President of the East India Company in India The English 
East India Company obtained free access to all Poituguese ports, 
and a few Englishmen settled in Cochin, whence pepper was 
exported for the first time direct to England in 1635. 

But it was the Dutch who were destined to step first into the 
shoes of the Portuguese. Already in 1639 they had blockaded 
Goa, and in 1661 they attempted to gain possession of Cochin, 

Their fii’st attack w^as a failure. Vypeen was occupied with The fall of 
800 men, and the Eoman Catholic church strongly entrenched. 

With the rest of his forces Van Goens, the Dutch Commander, 
advanced on the town from the south. The Eani’s palace at 
Miittmeheri and the outlying parts of the settlement were cap¬ 
tured with ease, hut a storming party which attacked the fort on 
the following day was repulsed. Eegular siege works were then 
begun, but the garrison held out bravely until the arrival of the 
Paja of Purakkad with six thousand Nayars compelled the Dutch 
to retreat. They embarked on their ships at dead of night, and 
the Portuguese woke up next morning to find them gone. Their 
sentinels had been outwitted by the camp fires which the Dutch 

^ Printed in Foscei-’s Letters received hy the JSast India Coiyi^pany, Vol# IV, 

p. 61:, 
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Md left alight, ana by a Jew whom they had engaged to sound the 
hoars as usual; and the opportunity of harrassing the Dutch during 
the difficult operation of embarkation was lost. They had left 
seven hundred men in Vypeen, and their absence was only tem¬ 
porary. Tangasseri fell to them the same year and Granganore 
the next, and in October 1G62 they returned to the attack. The 
Baja of PuratkM once more came to the assistance of his allies^ 
and threw supplies into the fort, but after a brave resistance 
lis troops were routed by the Dutch. The Portuguese garrison 
still held out, and the Dutch reinforced by the Nayars of the 
Cochin Baja determined to storm the fort. For eight days and 
nights the assault was kept up, the assailants being relieved every 
three hours. Finally their stock of x^FOvisions being almost 
exhausted, and worn out with continuous fighting, the little 
garrison capitulated on January 8tb, 1663, Cannanore was next 
taken on the 13th February. 

Except for small English factories at Ponn^ni and Calicut, 
the Dutch monopoly of the foreign trade of the coast from the 
Kavv4yi river to Cape Camorin was now complete, and many of 
the most eligible sites for commerce—Tangasseri, Cochin, Granga- 
Bore, Chettuviyi and Cannanore—were in their hands. But, wnth 
the trade of the Portuguese the Dutch took over their difficulties. 
The circumstances compelled them, as they had compelled the 
Portuguese and afterwards compelled the English, to seek trade at 
the sword’s point. Ihey could not support the expenses of war 
indefinitely, and in 1680 were obliged to adopt a policy of retrench- 
ment which only landed them in further difficulties. In 1691 
they abandoned Chettuvayi to the Zamorin, and in 1697 they 
withdrew from their smaller outposts, dismantled parts of their 
forts at langasseri, Granganore and Cannanore, and contracted 
that at Cochin to half its former size. The possession of Chettuvayi 
gave the Zamorin a commanding position on the flank of Cochin, 
and he was not slow to follow up the advantage. War broke out 
in 1 1 01, and for nine years the defence of their ally involved 
the Dutch in ruinous military operations against the Zamorin. 
They reoccupied Chettuvayi in 1717 ; but once more their profits 
had disappeared, and in 1721 the Dutch East India Company 
formally withdrew from all interference in native wars. This 
momentous resolution was the turning point of their fortunes on 
the West Coast of India. 

No sooner had Cochin fallen in 1663 than the English factors, 
who had Kttled there twenty-eight years before, received notice 
to quit and retired to Ponnani. A year later a small factory was 
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opened at Calient^ and in ttese two places, living like ordinary CHAP, ii, 
meroliants with no other protection than that of the Zamorin, the The 
E nglish laid the foundations of their future influence. The 
Zamorin however was not prepossessed in favour of foreign Pepper 
settlements, and towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
English Company sought other sites whence they conld trade in 
greater security. Finally they fixed on Anjengo in Travancoro 
and Tellicherry in North Malahar. At the former place, a mere 
sand-spit with nothing to recommend it save its inland waterways, 
they obtained a site for a factory from the Rani of Attingal in 
1684, and in 1690 permission to bnild a fort. Tellicherry, where 
a factory was founded some time before 1699, apart from its 
proximity to the finest pepper and cardamom lands in Malahar, 
had even fewer advantages to boast of; and the adjacent Darma- 
pattanam Island, naturally a strong position, would have hoeu a 
far better site for trade. But the island was at that time in 
dispute among the country powers, and its occupation would 
doubtless have led to complications, which the Company was 
determined at all hazards to avoid. From, the first the Company 
set its face against martial enterprise.^ In order to attract trade, 
they paid for their pepper full market prices and exempted for a 
time all manufactured goods from duty and afforded facilities for 
shipping. They attracted spinners, weavers and men of wealth 
to settle within their limits ; and scrupulously abstained from 
interfering with their religious and caste ceremonies. They 
established Courts of Justice, and-made life and property secure. 

This wise and liberal policy had its due reward, especially after 
the disputes of the rival companies trading to the East were settled 
in 1708; and in the early years of the eighteenth century the 
inflaence of the English waxed as rapidly as that of the Dutch 
waned. 

The English were fortunately able at this time occasionally Travancore 
to interfere in native politics to their advantage. Such an 
occasion occurred in 1721, about the same lime as the Dutch the Dutoh. 
resolved to withdraw from their support of the Baja of Cochin. 

Travancore at this time was in a state of anarchy very 

^ The advice of Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador to the Great Moghtil, to the 
English East India Company is worth quoting in full. “ The Portugese, not¬ 
withstanding their many rich residences are beggared hy heepiiigof soldiers, and 
yet their garrisons are hat mean. They never made advantage of the Indies, 
since they defended them. Observe this well. It has also been the error f-f the 
Batch who seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonclerfal stock: 
they prowle in all places: they possess some of the best, yet their dead pays 
consume all the gain.*^ 
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CHAP. IT. nafavoTimWe to traie. The authority of the Eajas was merely 
T.m uomiual, and all real power in the country was vested m the 
Ml IF Brilmiatis of the Trivandrum temple and the heads of the great 
Nijar housps, the Ettuvittil Pillamar, as they were called. The 
I,.I? i\ chiefj^ the AiijVngo factory had also roused the popular feeling 
”” against them hv unscrupulous methods of trading. The result 
was that when in 1721 Mr. Gjfford went in person to Attingal 
with a large retinue to pay the annual present due to the Eani, 
the whole paxtv was barbarously murdered. The Honourable 
rompanj promptly "resolved in spite of all money expenses 
to put down the enemies and to subject the country to the 
King/ ^ Treaties of friendship and commerce were concluded,^ 
}pjt the suprooiacy of the Travaneoro Eaja was not established 
till the great Martanda Tarma ascended the throne in 1729. 
Backed np by the English Company, this prince soon crushed 
the power of bis refractory chieftains, and m 1731 he atoned 
for the treacherous murder of the Anjengo chief by ceding 
the gardens of ‘ Palatadj and Oofctudali ^ which are still part of 
the Anjengo settlement.® In 1733 Martanda Varma attacked 
Calli-Qailon, the Eaja of which was an ally of the Dutch. The 
Dutch were applied to for assistance, but, in pursuance of their 
policy of non-intervention, refused to interfere. Other petty 
princes allied to the Dutch were in turn subdued; and in 1739 
the Dutch realized that, if they were to retain their hold on the 
trade of the country and to prevent it from passing into English 
hands, they must crash the growing power of the Travancore Eaja. 
Unfortunately for themselves they were at the time engaged in 
other parts of their possessions in the East and had not sufficient 
force on the spot to command respect for theii’ wishes, and a 
formal protest made by the Grovernor Van Imhoff in person to 
the Eaja ended in failure. War ensued, hut was carried on half¬ 
heartedly by the Dutch ; and they had the mortification of seeing 
the Travancore army, recently organised by the famous Fleming; 
Eustachiiis DcTanoy, formerly a soldier in their service, overrun 
the territory of their ally the Eaja of Goohin. Peace was finally 
declared in l<o3, and the terms, whieli the Dutch were con¬ 
strained to accept, extinguished for ever their influence in 
Malabar. They agreed to abandon ail their allies to the mercy of 
the Travancore king, and in return the Eaja on his part undertook 
to supply them with a fixed quantity of pepper at a price reduced 
by As. 4 on every 25 lbs. The Eaja, however, soon repudiated 

^ L©gaB*fi Treaties^ i. Xll. 

® Ibid, i.xi, XII, XXIV, and XVIIL 

* Ibid. i. XX. 
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the obligation, telling the Dutch factors that they were no longer 
a sovereign power, but merely a number of petty merchants; and 
that, if they required spices, they must buy them in the open 
market* The Dutch retained Cochin forty-two years longer; but 
from the date of this treaty they ceased to be the predominant 
factor in Malabar history. 

In the meantime the French had appeared on the scene, 
and had obtained a stable footing in North Malabar. In 1725 a 
small squadron under the command of M. de Pardaillan, acting 
under the orders of the Governor of Pondicherry, appeared off 
Mayyazhi, four miles south of Tellicherry, and summoned the town 
to surrender. The Governor refused, and the position was one of 
such natural strength that the French Commodore hesitated to 
attack. ‘ On high ground rising up from the sea, and washed on 
the northern side by a little river, the entrance to which was closed 
by rocks even for the smallest boats, Mahe seemed to be able to 
bid defiance to any enemy who should attack it on the side of the 
sea,’ ^ But the strength of the position had no terrors for one 
of M, de Pardaillan’s captains, and he obtained permission to 
execute a plan which his own genius had devised. Under cover 
of the guns of the squadron, the troops were landed by a raft 
dryshod and almost in order of battle. The heights were quickly 
scaled, aud the town stormed without serious difficulty. The 
captain was Bertrand Francois Mahe de Labourdonnais; and, in 
honour of the great part he had played in its capture, the 
settlement was rechristened Mahe. The French and the English 
were once more face to face, and for the rest of the century they 
fought out in a new field the ancient question of their supremacy. 
Both intrigued for the support of the native princes and for the 
trade of their territories; and thus it was that, as in Travancore 
so in North Malabar, the English Company for all its good 
resolutions was drawn into the vortex of native politics as had 
been the Dutch Company before it. 

North Malabar had at one time been united under the sway of 
the Eolattiri, whose dominions had stretched as far south as the 
Kotta river, and in the north had included part of the 
Kasaragode taluk of the South Canara district. But various 
causes had long been at work, making for the dissolution of the 
kingdom, amongst the chief of which was the working of the 
marmidkkat&yam law of inheritance through the sister’s son, and 
the natural impulse of successive Kolattiris to make provision for 
their own children oat of the family estates at the expense of their 

^ Malleson. History of the French m India^ y. 6^, 
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legal heirs. Bt the end of the seventeenth century the process 
of disintegration had gone so far that, like Travancore, North 
Malabar was in a state bordering on anarchy. Only the modern 
ialuk of Ohirakkal remained directly under the Kolattiri’s 
authority ; and even within these narrow limits the Muhammadan 
Xli Raja had made himself master of Cannanore and the Eandattara 
Aehanmar were the semi-independent chieftains of the southern 
amsams of the taluk. The Kadattanad chief, an offshoot of the 
K6Iatlan£d family, ruled between the Mahe and Kotta rivers, and 
another such offshoot in the Malaydlam country north of the 
Kavv4yi river. Kottayam talnk was in the possession partly of 
the IruvalinAd Namhiydrs, partly of the Puran^d or Kottayam 
Eajas. These princes were all feudatories of the Kolattiri j hut 
they set his authority at nought whenever they could do so with 
impunity, and the influence of the family was further weakened 
bj internal dissensions. An arrangement, evidently dating from 
the time when their dominions were wider, divided the executive 
power in theory lietween the five eldest males the Kolattiri, the 
Tekkelamkfir or Southern Eegent, the Vadakkelamkfir or North¬ 
ern E^ent, the N£Mmkur and the AnjAmkhr But at this time 
what really happened was that the ablest member, whether by 
force or with the consent of the others, seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment. Thus the grant of the site of the Tellicherry factory was 
secured, not from tne Kolattiri, hut from the Northern Regent, 
who at the time was de faeto ruler of Kdlattanad. On this sea of 
intrigue, conflicting interests and mutual jealousies, the factors now 
embarked, and with one exception they steered their way with 
mnspicuous skill. 

The French made the first move. The Kurangdt Nayar, one 
of the chieftains of Iruvalindd, had always resented the intrusion 
of the English into his domains at Tellicherry, and eagerly 
welwmed an alliance with the French. An attempt was made 
with his affiistanoe to seize two of the outlying hills of Tellicherry. 
The English repelled force with force, and supplied the Kadattandd 
chief with money to carry on war for the recovery of Mahe ; and 
nmi their influence with the Northern Eegent to gain over to 
their side four of the Iruvalin^d Namhiyars. Mutual protests 
followed, and, under orders from their respective Governments, the 
two f«!tori^ agreed in 1728 to live amicably side by side and to 
wmbine to keep down the price of pepper.^ 

Abcmt the same time the Tellicherry chief was able to turn to 
tit of the settlement a danger which threatened its trade 


^ Logan’s Treaties, i. XYII. 
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from another quarter. The Dutch still held Fort S. Angelo at 
Oannanore, and in 1728 in order to obtain command of the rich 
pepper trade of Eandattara they instigated the Ali Eaja to defy 
his suzerain and to seize a place named Oodally. Darmapattanam 
Island was at this time in the Ali Baja’s possession ; and, as it was 
the key to Tellicherry, the factors could not afford to see it Jin 
unfriendly hands. With the aid of the Kottayam Eaja the Ali 
Baja was promptly dislodged; and two years later, to prevent the 
Prince Eegent from surrendering the island to the Dutch, the 
factors assisted him with money and stores to carry on war with 
the Mappillas. In return for their assistance the. Prince Eegent 
granted to the Company a monopoly of trade in Iruvalinad, 
Darmapattanam island and Eandattara, and permission to hoist 
their flag, if the French or Dutch threatened to take possession 
of any of these places.^ 

The effect of this diplomatic success was at once neutralised The Bednd^ 
by a totally unexpected danger, this time from the direction of 
Canara. The malcontents of the Kolattiri family had carried 
their feud with the Prince Eegent so far as to invite the assistance 
of the Bednur Eaja. Early in 1732 his general, ‘ Eagonatt,’ 
who had crossed the frontier at the head of a Oanarese army, had 
^ gott as far as Mount Dilly ’; and the factors were in desperate 
straits for food, as Mangalore, the granary of Malabar, was now 
elo^d to them. The invasion, though directed against the Prince 
Eegent, jeopardised not only the trade of the European factories, 
but the safety of Malabar ; and for a time, their mutual jealousies 
forgotten, the English and the Dutch joined in a common effort 
with the native princes to repel the invader. Eut, their anxiety 
as to their food supply being allayed by a welcome consignment of 
rice from Bombay, the factors ’ first thought was as usual for the 
safety of Darmapattanam Island. The Prince Eegent had bowed 
to the storm, and had bought the assistance of the Oanarese 
general against the Ali Eaja by ceding all the country north of 
the Valarpattanam river ; and he might at any time surrender the 
island to the Oanarese. English troops, nominally in the Prince 
Eegent’s pay, were at once introduced into all the forts in the 
island. The Bibi of Oannanore was next persuaded to relinquish 
her claims to its possession, as she could neither keep it herself nor 
afford to see either the French or the Oanarese its masters. The 
Kottayam Eaja withheld his consent for a time, hut iu 17^5 gave 
in when a Oanarese army crossed the Anjarakkandi river and 
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prepared for the inTasion of Kottajam; ^ and by virtue of these 
agreements and their previous treaty with the Prince Regent, the 
Company acquired an indefeasible title to the Island. The 
Chief’s next care was to organise a confederacy of the native 
pricees against the Canarese. This was no easy task. The 
French agreed to join, hnt in the end hacked out of their promise, 
and the Jealousies of the native princes were a great obstacle to 
alliances. No great progress was made till 1736, and then the 
league included only the English, the Prince Regent and the 
Kottavam Raja. The allied forces at once took the field, and 
gained their first great success on March 7th, 1736, when they 
captured the Canarese fort at Madakkara on the Valarpatta- 
nam river. The strong position of Cadalay was next invested, 
and Mr. Stephen Law, the TelKcherry Chief, tried hard to 
persuade the Dutch to Join in the attack. Hitherto the Dutch 
had contented themselves with lending their moral support to the 
campaign and with refusing to supply the Canarese with food. 
They held aloof from active operations for fear lest the English 
should retain Cadalay, as they had retained Madakkara,^ and 
utilize it to interfere with their trade in the pepper country on the 
north bank of the Valarpattanam river. A written promise that 
Cadalay would be razed to the ground removed their suspicions, 
and OB March 30th they sent 300 men to assist in the attack. 
The fort was stormed with great slaughter on April 1st; and the 
smaller outposts of the Canarese at Madayi, Taliparamba, Mattalayi 
and Ayconny were captured soon afterwards in rapid succession. 
The Dutch took no further part in the campaign. They demanded 
as the price of their assistance that the Prince Regent should 
supply them with pepper at less than market rates. Eventually 
the Prince agreed to deliver annually 1,000 candies of pepper at 
Es. 56 per candy, about half its market price. But the English 
fort at Madakkara gave the Company the command of the Valar¬ 
pattanam river, and Dutch trade at Cannanore rapidly dwindled 
away to nothing. An English force in the meantime had been 
proseenting the campaign against the Canarese in Mleswaram 
beyond the Eavvayi river, and in February 1737 the Company 
was strong enough to make its own terms with Bedndr. Certain 
privileges and concessions were secured in Canara, and the mono¬ 
poly of trade in Kolattanad ; and the Bednnr Raja was debarred 
from advancing further south than the Valarpattanam river.® 

^ liOgEii’s TrmiieBy i. XXVII, XXYin and XXX- 

® Under pressure from the Prince Begent who was afraid lest the MAppiUas 
shiiiiM oecapy the fort, Logan’s Treaties, i. XXXI. 

» Lopiii^s Treaims, L XXXIII and XXXIV. 
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The war continued between the Prince Eegent and the Oanarese, CHAP. II. 

but the line of the Yalarpattanam river was obstinately maintained^ The 

and the Company interfered only occasionally; and after 1740^ 

when the peace of 1737 was ratified,^ the Cauarese caused them Pepper 
. „ ,1 . Trade, 

little further trouble. _ 

The Prench about this time had profited by the English struggles 
preoccupation with the Oanarese, and had been busy in many 
directions. In 1740 they hoisted their flag at Tanur and attempted 
unsuccessfully to settle at Chettuv4yi; and in the same year the 
good relations between Mabe and Tellicherry were disturbed by 
rumours of w^ar between England and Spain assisted by Eranee. 

The factors remained perpetually on the alert, and on June 17th 
nipped in the bud an ingenious French design on Andolla Mala,* 
one of the outlying hills attached to Tellicherry. Desultory 
fighting continued for some months, and in November 1741 the 
factors were alarmed at the news that Labonrdonnais had arrived 
at Mahe with a squadron of five ships. Fortunately his intentions 
were paoific, and his labours in the cause of peace culminated in 
two treaties.^ Both factories withdrew from the advanced posts 
which they had seized and fortified in the Iruvalindd Nambiyars’ 
domains. They agreed to combine to keep down the price of 
pepper ^ which rises daily,’ and on no pretext to give succour to 
native princes. The English were to arbitrate in disputes between 
the French and the Kadattandd Raja, and the French were to 
return the compliment in those between the English and the 
Prince Eegent of Folattanad. War broke out again in 1744, but 
the two factories took little part in the hostilities, and alternated 
between hope and despair as the fleets of their respective nations 
gained the upper hand in Indian waters. The fall of Fort 
St. Greoi’ge in 1746 sent the Tellicherry factors down into the 
depths ; but they prepared for a siege with a stout heart, and were 
cheered by offers of assistance from the Prince Eegent, the Bednur 
and Nileswaram Eajas, the Eandattara Achanmar and other 
chieftains. The French fleet came and went, and the danger 
passed away. In 1748 Mahe had its turn of adversity, and two 
English men-of-war made a daring attempt to cut out a French 
vessel lying in the roads. The peace of Aix la Chapelle was 
welcomed by both parties in 1749; and the two factories 
signalised the occasion by combining and reducing the price of 
pepper to Es. 56 per candy, a lower price than it had ever touched 
before. 


^ Logan’s Treaties, i. XLII and XLIII. 
2 Xbid. L evil and CVIII. 
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letss than two years later Telliclierry was in the throes of a 
Innate sic|^ A ti army of the allied, piinces of Eolattanadj 

Kottajamand Eadattanad was at its very gates j several of the 
outposts had been captured, and many houses within the town had 
been burnt. The French flag was flying over Nileswaram fort, 
and over the two small fortresses of Fttikulam and Hamdilly at the 
foot of Mount Deli. They had occupied the mouth of the Eavvayi 
river, and had thrown men into the Prince Eegent^s fort at Valar- 
imttanam. A new chief had brought these misfortunes upon the 
settlement. In 1750 Mr. Thomas Dorril had taken over charge 
of the factory^ mil by a series of blunders had undone all the 
good work of his predecessors among the native princes. The 
Company had hitherto consistently made a friend of the ruling 
prince of Kolattanad, regardless of other claims to the throne. 
Mr. Dorril had thought fit to interfere in the dissensions of the 
family and to support another claimant against the de facto 
prince. The latter had naturally turned to the French for aid, 
and had enlisted the sympathies of Kottayam and Eadattanad. 
Bereft of friends nearer home, Mr- Dorril had tried to create a 
diversion by suggesting to the Bedniir Eaja that now was the time 
to attack the Prince Eegent’s fort at Nileswaram ; and the French 
had not been slow to seize the opportunity thus offered them of 
waging war against the Canarese and establishing themselves 
along the coast north of the Valarpattanam river. At the end of 
1751 the Tellieherry fort was in desperate straits, but the arrival 
of ships from Bombay relieved the pressure. The chief, moreover, 
had learnt wisdom in adversity, and had succeeded in detaching 
the Kottajam Eaja from his allies With his help a dishonour¬ 
able peace was arranged in 1752. Madakkara fort was surrendered 
and a sum of Es. 50,000 paid to the Prince Eegent, who on his 
part undertook to destroy his redoubts ou the outskirts of Telli- 
cherrj. In the following year the Zamorin was induced to visit 
the town, and was received with great pomp. The growing power 
of the Prince Eegent and of Eadattanad backed by the French 
had alarmed him, and he entered into a defensive alliance with 
Kottayam, the Iruvalin^d Namhiyars and the Company, to preserve 
the balance of power in North Malabar. 

Mr. Dorril was superseded in 1754, and Mr. Hodges reigned 
in Ms stead at Tellieherry. The new chief was as skilful an 
^minislrator as his predecessor had been the reverse; and, aided by 
tl^ mistakes of the French, he soon restored British prestige on 
ttie eoaat. He avoided open rupture, but steadfastly set his face 
to drive the French out of Nileswaram; and to that end supplied 
the third Eaja of Nil^waram with the sinews of war against their 
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ally, the head of the family. In 1756 this policy bore fruit, 
llie third Eaja defeated the French three times in quiet sueces- 
sion, and in June of that year captured their fortress at MattaMyi. 
This fort was a link in the chain of French communications 
between Mount Deli and their furthest outpost at Nileswaram ; 
and the last place must have fallen, had not the Prince Regent 
interyened on their behalf. He pledged his word that the French 
would evacuate Nileswaram if Mattalayi were restored to them; 
and, in return for his mediation, the French promised to surrender 
a bond for Es. 60,000, w^hich they had advanced to him during 
the war with the Company. Mattalayi was restored; but the 
French broke all their promises. War was formally declared 
between England and France on October 17th, 1756, hut Mr. 
Hodges was ready for the struggle which he had long foreseen. 
Tellicherry had been provisioned, and matters were well in train 
for a good understanding with Kottayam, Kadattanad and 
Iruvalinad Nambiyars. In December the first named threw in his 
lot with the English;^ and in April 1757 the Prince Regent 
returned to his old allegiance,^ and definitely abandoned his 
faithless allies, the French. Neither factory took the offensive for 
the next three years. The French were exhausted by their long 
struggle in Nileswaram, and the English, true to their business 
mstinets, took the opportunity of increasing their trade. Every 
ship sent to Canton at this period was freighted up to £40,000 
sterling. On December 27th, 1760, four ships put into Telli¬ 
cherry, and landed Major Hector Munro and six hundred 
and thirty-five men; three days later other ships arrived, and 
the end soon came. On January 31st * glorious news’ of the 
surrender of Pondicherry on the I6th idem was received ; and 
on February 3rd M. Louet, Commandant of Mabe, was sum¬ 
moned to surrender. Ten days later the British flag waved over 
Mahe, and the French garrison marched into Tellicherry ^ with the 
honours of war, drums heating, colours flying, each man with a 
ball in his mouth, four field pieces with one mortar and twelve 
rounds. ^ Their forts to the north had been surrendered a day or 
two previously to a prince of the Kolattiri family; and one of them, 
Ettikulam near Mount Deli had been surprised by the Ali Eaja 
of Cannanore and its garrison barbarously massacred. This fort 
Major Munro soon recovered, and razed to the ground. The 
factors, now supreme ou the coast and the monopolists of its 

^ Loean*s Treaties, i. CXXI. 

Ibid, i. LXX. 

Ibid. i. LXXVII. 
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trade, cut down tlieir establisliments, and withdrew from all 
their outposts save Mount Deli and Darmapattanam Island. 
Madakkara fort was blown up. 

In the meantime, while the French and the English were 
engaged in the struggle in North Malabar, great changes had 
come over the south and east of the country. The hapless Eaja 
of Cochin, deserted by his alhes the Dutch in 1753, soon found 
himself between the hammer of the Zamorin and the anvil 
of Ttavaneore. In 1755-6 the former attacked Chettuvayi; 
and, driving in the Dutch outposts, rapidly possessed himself of 
Cranganore, Parur and Verapoly. At the same time the Travan- 
core Eaja, easily overpowering the forces sent to oppose him, 
overran the south of the kingdom. In his extremity the Cochin 
Eaja turned to Travancore, and in 1761 by a farther cession of 
territory secured assistance against the Zamorin.^ The first 
act of the Travancore Raja was to construct the famous Travancore 
lines thirty miles long, from the shores of the backwater opposite 
Cranganore to the foot of the ghats, and protected by a fort at 
their western extremity and by towers at frequent intervals. 
With his right flank guarded by these lines, the Travancore 
General, Eustacius De Lanoy, launched his troops in three divi¬ 
sions on the Zamorin’s garrisons, extending in a long weak line 
into Cochin territory, at Cranganore, Parlir and Verapoly; and the 
^morin’s troops were soon driven in disorder from Cochin. 
The Travancore Raja was now master of the whole country from 
Cranganore to Cape Comorin; and small isolated portions of 
territory round the palace at Trippnnattara on the east of 
the backwater, and north and south of Cochin on its western 
bank, were all that remained to the Cochin Raja south of the 
Travancore lines. 

Unfortunately for Malabar the Zamorin did not confine his 
restlws aggressions to Cochin. Some years before he had made 
himself m^ter of the south of Walavanad from Hs own country 
of Emad to the borders of the Palghat Eaja’s dominions, and in 
1756-7 he drove a wedge into the last by capturing the district 
named Nadnvattam, now a part of the Palghat taluk. The con¬ 
quest of the whole of Palghat would have been a mere matter of 
time, had not the^Eaja paved the way for the Mysorean invasion 
by applying in 1757 to Haidar Ali, then Fonzdar of Dindigul, 
for assistance. Haidar’s reply was a force of two thousand 
horse, five thonsand infantry and five guns under the command 

^ Leman’s Treaties^ i. XXIV and CXXV. 
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of his brofcher-in-law Makhdum Ali. The Zamorin fell back, aad 
Makhdiim Ali carried his arms right up to the sea coast. The 
Zamorin bought off his opponents by undertaking to restore his 
conquests in Palghat, and to pay an indemnity of twelve lakhs of 
rupees. The indemnity was not paid ; but Haidar never re¬ 
linquished his claim, and, when his plans were ripe, he enforced 
it by invading Malabar. 

The first mutterings of the storm were heard at 'rellicherry in 
January 1763. Urgent messages from Honore and Mangalore 
that ‘ Hedder Naigu ’ was threatening Bedniir were followed 
up before the end of the month by the news that Bedniir and 
Mangalore had fallen, and that the Ah Eaja of Oannanore, as 
usual at logger-heads with the Kolattiri, had invited an invasion 
of Malabar. In May the Nileswaram Baja took up arms for the 
defence of his frontier, and the Company deemed it wise to 
obtain from the Nabob a 'phurmaund/ ^ which secured their 
food supply from Mangalore and bound each party not to 
assist the other’s enemies. But the time for the conquest of 
Malabar had not come. Haidar disappeared up the ghats, and 
nearly three years elapsed before be actually crossed the frontier 
in February 1766, with the avowed object of settling up with the 
Zamorin and of collecting an old Bednur claim of two lakhs of 
pagodas against the Kolattiri. In the interval ^ Mahe and its 
dependencies and the places where fortifications stood ’ had been 
restored on October 20th, 1765, to the French, and the Ali Raja 
had prepared the way for the invasion hy espousing the cause of 
‘ Capu Tamban,’ one of the irreconcileables of the Kolattiri family. 
Haidar’s forces consisted of twelve thousand picked troops, includ¬ 
ing four thousand horse, and four guns, and a powerful fleet 
accompanied him along the coast. The Ali Raja was at first the 
' High Admiral ’ of this fleet, but was deprived of his command 
for a piece of wanton cruelty towards the king of the Maidive 
Islands. After this he served on land, and his MappiUa irregulars, 
eight thousand in number, made very efficient scouts. Haidar 
swept through the country as far as Calicut without meeting any 
serious resistance. His army bad received general instructions to 
grant no quarter—an injunction which the Ali Raja’s Mdppillas 
especiahy carried out to the letter, spariug neither man, woman 
nor child—and the inhabitants fled before them. The N^ars 
were no match for disciplined troops in open fight, and were 
defeated, on the sole occasion on which they attempted in force to 
oppose Haidar, at the Perinkulam ferry on the Kotta river. But 
they were maguificient light troops in an ideal country for 

^ Logan^s Treaties, i. LXXX, 
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..aerilk warfare, aad tliey hang on the flank of the army, and 
harassed its advance till Haidar was compelled to secure his 
I ommanieations by a cordon of block-houses. Oalicut was oecu- 
Died without a blow being struck in its defence. The Zamoriu, 
unable to meet Haidar’s modest demand for an indemnity of a 
crore of goid mohurs, was confined in his palace and debarred 
from performing the ceremonies of his religion. Fearing other 
worse indignities, he set fire to the pile with his own hand, and 
ptfrislifed in tlie flames. 

Haidar’s attitude towards the Companj had been capricioas 
Wither than actively hostile. He had confirmed all their 
privileges of trade in Malabar and had refrained from attaching 
Teilicherrv. Bat he had ravaged Eandattara, which had been 
mortgagedto the factors in 1741, and had made it a grievance 
that protection had been afforded to refugees who had fled 
bef«>re his army, and that the factors had refused to supply him 
with gunpowder and arms. At Cannanore, where he had met the 
Dutch Commandant, he had hinted at his intention to drive the 
English out of Malabar, and at Oalicut he openly suggested an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Dutch. Cochin purchased 
immunity from invasion by promising to pay a subsidy of two 
laths of rupees and eight elephants ; but the Raja of Travancore^ 
though he promised a contribution if the Zamorin and Kolattiri 
were reinstated, declined to become tributary to the Nabob, and 
repliefi to his threats of conquest by strengthening his lines. 
The monsoon was now approaching and Haidar retired to Coim¬ 
batore. A force of 3,000 men was left to overawe Malabar, and 
Madanna, an experienced revenue officer, was appointed Civil 
Governor of the new province. 

Haidar’s deptriure was the signal for a general revolt. Kot- 
tavain and Kadattanlld rose in the north ; and the block-houses, 
their communications cut by swollen streams, were fiercely 
attackedby bodies of Nayars. Messengers to the East were inter- 
cf^pted and it was not until the Mysorean forts at Ponnani and 
Calicut had been invested, that news of the rising was brought to 
Raia Klian, who had been left at Madakkarai on the frontiers of 
Ciiimbatore with 3,U0O men. He started at once to quell the 
imtbieak ; but his small force, haudicapped by lack of cavalry, and 
hiira^sed every river-crossing by the Nayars, was finally drawn 
into a position at the junction of the Tuta and Ponnani rivers 
whence advance and retreat were alike impossible. Haidar heard 
at Coimbalore of his lieutenant’s peril, and made a characteristi- 
eally impetuous march to his relief. With his men stripped almost 
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naked, ^ and hia cavalry riding bare-backed, he pushed rapidly on, 
laying the country waste as he went, and over-took the Nayars in 
a strongly entrenched position at Pudiyangadi in Ponnani taluk. 
The first attack faded, but the valour of a body of European 
troops tamed impending defeat into victory, and the N^ars were 
driven hack in utter rout. Organised resistance was now at an 
end, and Haidar proceeded to pacify Malabar by making a desert 
of what once had been a populous and prosperous land. With 
Manjeri for their head-quarlers the troops carried fire and sword 
throughout the country side ; and their houses in flames, their fruit 
trees cut down, and their cattle destroyed, the unhappy inhabi¬ 
tants took refuge in the hills and jungles. The Nayars were the 
object of his special resentment. They were hunted remorselessly 
down, and hanged without mercy as soon as captured. Their 
wives and children were sold into slavery, and Haidar even 
published an edict degrading the caste below the rank of Pariahs. 
As more were brought in, he conceived the plan of carrying them 
into captivity into other parts of his dominions ; but very few" of 
the thousands deported from Malabar survived the experiment. 
These violent measures soon produced outward calm in the pro¬ 
vince, and Haidar retired once more to Coimbatore with his 
cavalry. Many of his infantry were distributed over Malabar in 
block-houses, the rest being quartered at Madakkarai, and a strong 
fort was erected at Palghat to guard his communications with the 
West Coast. 

The calm did not last long. The defeat of a force, sent by 
Haidar to bring the Travancore Kaja to reason, led to another 
general outbreak early in 1767. A Mysorean force of 4,000 men 
in Hottayam w'as attacked and routed by half as many Nayars, 
and once more Haidar's troops were shut up in their stockades. 
Haidar himself was fighting for his life on the east of the ghats, 
and his army might have been driven headlong from Malabar] 
had not the Malabar chieftains in 1768 been deluded by the 
‘ insidious but skilful' negotiations of Madanna. He hinted that 
‘his master had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisition 
hitherto more chargeable than advantageous : that, if the chiefs 
should consent to reimbui*se the heavy charges which he had 
incurred, he w"ould be ready to restore their possessions.' The 
chieftains, dreaming of independence, assented gladly; and Haidar’s 
troops, laden with tieasure, retreated safely from a position from 
which otherwise they could hardly have been extricated. The 
All Eaja was left undisturbed in possession of Kolattanad, of which 

^ As a precaution against dysenfcerj. 
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Haiilar had made him Ci\il Grovernor in 1766, and Palghat was 
stndionslj omitted from the negotiations. Thus Haidar retained 
ti^o points in the south-east and north-west of the Province, 
from which he could resume at pleasure his designs on Malabar. 

The next few years w'ere uneventful, except for the sale in 
i771 of Cannanore by the Dutch to the Ali Eaia ; but at the 
mi of 1773 a Mysorean force descended once more on Malabar 
by a new and direct route through the Wjnaad down the 
Tamaw«eri ghat. The Malayali princes yielded without a 
M:raggle; and Srinivasa Eow remained iu Malabar as Fouzdar 
or Military Governor, assisted by Sirdar Khan. A year later, in 
177rsj Haidar resolved upon a rupture with the English ; but as a 
preliminary to the invasion of the Carnatic, he decided first to 
replenish his coffers by carrying out the long ttH*eatened invasion 
of Travancore. To this end Sirdar Khan was set in motion at 
the head of lO.OuO men in August 1776. North Cochin was 
overran and Trichtir fort captured; but the Travancore lines 
stopped further advance, and the next few years were wasted 
partly in skirmishes with the Dutch round Ohettnvayi and 
Cranganore, partly in ifruitless negotiations for an alliance, and 
for a free passage through the Dutch territory along the coast. 

In North Malabar, in the meantime, neither the French nor 
Hmdar had pre^pered. The Prince Eegent had been restored to 
Ms dominions owing to the failure of the Ali Raja to pay the 
stipulated tribute, and had been active in Haidar^s behalf. He 
continued, however, to send the pepper of his country exclusively 
to Tellioherry; and M. John Law of Lauriston, Commander-in- 
General of the French Hettlemeots in the East Indies, complained 
to Warren Hastings of the rain of French trade on the West 
Coast- I'he Tellicherrj factory, nevertheless, had not paid its way 
for many years past, and in 1776 despite the protests of the 
principal inhaoitants who came forward with a voluntary offer 
to raise a tax upon their ‘ oarts ’ ^ and houses, it was reduced to a 
r^idency. Two years later the French recognition of American 
independenoe brought on war with England, and Haidar became 
alanned for the safety of Mahe. TVo hundred of his own sepoys 
WOT thrown into the town, and at his bidding the Prince Regent 
loinod the French with 1.500 Nayars. All their efforts were un¬ 
availing, Shi|B and men poured into Tellioherry; and, Kottayam 
snd Kadattanid siding with the English, Mahe was blockaded by 
land and sea. The position was hopeless, and on March 20th, 
1 i 79j tte garrison marched out with all the honours of war, and 
M«he mpitnlated for the second time. 
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Afalie was at this time even more important to Haidar than CHAV. ii. 
Jpondicherry, as the channel whereby he imported arms, ammu- The 
nifeion and French reinforcements ; and, though he remained CoiyQUEtr, 

nominallv at peace for another year, he troubled no longer to 1766-1V9S. 
disguise his real feelings towards the Honourable Company, ^jege of Telli- 
The Eadattanad Eaja, wHo had sided with the Finglish, was deposed cherry,^ 
in favour of a junior prince more amenable to Haidar's wishes; 
and by November 1779 Mahe had been evacuated, and all the 
British troops in Malabar had been concentrated in Tellicheiry for 
the defence of the town against the forces of the Kolattanad and 
Eadattanad JSajas. Tellioherry was not an easy town to defend, 
and the garrison, a mere handful of English troops, vras too small 
properly to man the long weak chain of outposts round the fort. 

But the factors had not built up a reputation for honesty and 
Justice for nothing. Every one in North Malabar with property 
to lose flocked into the town ; and these refugees, aided by the 
Kottayam Eaja’s Nayars, fought and watched with the courage 
and vigilance of despair, and foiled every effort of the enemy 
to’ break through the slender line of outworks. On July 8tli, 

1780, a few days before Haidar finaby threw off the mask and 
descended upon the plains of the Carnatic with ninety thousand 
men, Sirdar Khan, his lieutenant in Malabar, appeared before 
Tellicherry with a large army from Serii^apatam, and infused 
fresh energy into the attack. Fortunately the English fleet com¬ 
mand^ the sea, and confined Sirdar Ehan^s operations to the 
land but for eighteen months the siege was maintained with 
unabated vigour. Huge towers were raised to rake the opposing 
batteries with artillery fire, and mines were sunk ^ under and even 
within ’ the defenders" lines. To add to the troubles of the besieged, 
their gunpowder ran alarmingly short. But at the end of 1781 
reinforcements arrived from Bombay, and on January 8th, 1782, 

Major Abington in a brilliant sortie stormed the enemies’ 
batteries and captured Sirdar Khan himself. The Mysorean 
army was destroyed, and Mahe was retaken the following day. 

The Nayars rose all over the country ; Major Abington jjushing 
southwards took Calicut on February 13th, and by the 20th of 
that month Palghat was reported to be the only place of impor¬ 
tance remaining in Haidar Ali’s hands in South Malabar. 

Coorg and Balam ^ rose in rebellion at the same time ; and Death of 
Haidar, abandoning for the present his scheme of conquest in the 
Carnatic, where he had been defeated in every battle by Sir Eyre 
Ooote, determined to devote all bis energies to expelling the 

^ 1 he province of Balam is now the Manjarahad talnk of Mysore. 
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Eii«r1ish fr^>ni thr West Coast. Ifaklu^uiu Ali was accordingly 
di-'-} atched to Maiakar through the Palghat Gap at the head of 
7,000 iBcii. In the meantime, however. General Meadows had 
arriv.-d at Bombay with ati expeditionary force, designed to 
co-op-ratf with Sir Edward Hughes’ squadron in an attack on the 
iMitch .■'ctrlcmonts in Ceylon, war having been declared against 
tliat nation in the previous year. Every available man was wanted 
at that time on the East Coast; but Mr. Sullivan, British Eesident 
in Tanjore, without consulting Sir Eyre Ooote, took it upon 
himself to suggest that part of the force should be landed in Mala¬ 
bar to i-rcate a diversion against Haidar. A detachment of one 
thousand mon. far too small for the purpose for w'hieh it was 
designed, aecurdingly diaembarbed at Calicut soon after the 
capture of the town by Major Abington, and under the command 
of Colonel Humberstone moved to meet Makhdum Ali as he 
advanced from Palghat. The latter, confident in his superior 
numbers, gave battle on April 8th in a strong hut dangerous posi¬ 
tion at Tirfirangadi, with a deep river in the rear of his right. 
He paid the penalty for his temerity with his own life and the 
loss of a great part of his army. A skilful movement of the 
English troops, who had been joined by a body of Ndyars, cut off 
his retreat on the left, and his army thrust back into the river on 
his right wa.s defeated with heavy loss. The Mysoreans rallied at 
Eamagiri * fort only to be routed once more; but the onset of the 
rains prevented Colonel Humberstone from carrying out his 
intention of reducing Palghat, and he retired to Calicut for the 
monsoon. The rains were barely over when, without awaiting 
instructions either from Bombay or Sir Eyre Coote, he was again 
on the march for Palghat with a force greatly reduced by disease. 
The fort was fortunately too strong for any thought of attack, 
and Colonel Humberstone fell back upon Mankara and Eamagiri 
with Haidar’s son, Tipu, in hot pursuit at the head of a formidable 
army. Baffiing his pursuers by crossing at dead of night, the 
Ponnani river, which Tipu believed to be impassable, at a ford ‘ so 
deep as to take ordinary men to the chin,’ he was just able to 
entrench himself at Ponndni before he was overtaken. Fierce 
fighting followed, directed on the Mysorean side by M. Lally; but 
Colonel Macleod’s ^ skilful tactics were proof against all attacks, 
fte Mysoreans were repulsed leaving 200 dead on the field. 


5 On the road from Cherpalcheri to Pattambi in Walavanad taluk 
» Colonel Macleod had been sent, by Sir Eyre Coote to supersede Col. 
Hambeirtone. He landed at Ponnani on November 19th, 1782, the day before 

veil «niT©d tiiere. 
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Next day Sir Edward Huglies’ squadron liove in sight, and rein¬ 
forced Colonel Macleod with 450 European soldiers ; and Tipu fell 
back to await the arrival of his heavy guns before resuming the 
attack. A few days later, however, ' the swarm of light troops 
which had continaed to watch the English position was invisible, 
and successive reports confirmed the intelligence that the whole 
Mysorean force was proceeding by forced marches to the eastward.'’ 
Haidar Ali had died on Hecemher 12, 1782, and Tipu had gone 
in hot haste to secure his father’s throne. 

Colonel Macleod’s force was immediately withdrawn from 
Malabar to take part in the rash and ill-advised campaign against 
Bedniir which ended in the fall of Mangalore; and the only 
important military operations in Malabar in 1783 were the cap¬ 
ture of Palghat on November 15th by Colonel Fullerton, and the 
storming of Cannanore, ‘ that nest of enemies, ’ a month later by 
Col. Macleod. Overtures for peace were then being made to Tipu, 
and the possession of Palghat, the key to Malabar, would 
have strengthened the hands of the English. But the vacillating 
Government of Lord Macartney ordered Col.Fullerton to evacuate 
the fort, and the orders were countermanded only when it was too 
late. The Zamorin, whose troops had immediately taken possession, 
despairing of succour, fell back before the advance of a Mysorean 
army ; and Tipu’s authority was soon re-established from Palghat 
to the Kotta river. Malabar had little cause to welcome the peace 
of 1784, With delicate irony Tipu had included the Malabar 
chieftains among his ‘friends and allies.’ Even Kottayam, who 
had never bowed the neck to the Mysorean yoke, was resigned to 
his tender mercies, and the restoration of Cannanore was another 
of the stipulations. Needless to say, the Tellicherry factors had 
not been consulted in arranging the terms of the peace. 

Tipn’s affairs were not well managed in Malabar, and the 
exactions of his revenue collectors drove even the Mappillas of 
Ernad and Walavanad into rebellion. Arshad Beg Khan, ‘ a 
Musalman of rare talents, humanity and integrity,’ who had been 
Governor of the province since Haidar’s death, was deprived of 
his mihtary^ command in 1784-5, and,powerless to quell the disturb¬ 
ances which broke out on every side, tendered his resignation 
in 1783, and besought his master to come in person to Malabar 
to restore Hs shaken prestige. Two years later Tipu followed 
this advice, and on April 5th, 1788, the factors at Tellicherry 
received the ‘ alarming intelligence,’ that he was on ‘ this side of 
the Tamalcherry (Tamarasseri) ghat.’ They set to work at once 
to repair their defences, which had been neglected since the close 
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of tlie siege : but Tipa had come with only 5,000 men, and had 
other projects in hand. He had conceived the idea of transferring 
the capital of Malabar from Calicut to a new site of his own 
ch.»sie? on the south bant of the Beypore river, and busied him¬ 
self with bnilding a strong fort at the modern viEage of Ferok, 
Many of the inhabitants of Calicut were transferred thither, and 
the new town was made the centre of a network of roads. Kut 
the approach of the monsoon compelled Tipa to retire to Coimba- 
f ire, and die people of Calient took the earliest opportunity to 
retarii to their homes, d’he Kolattanad or Chirakkal Raja, as he 
is henceforward called in the factor’s diary, began to give trouble 
about the same time. Early in June he seized the island of 
Darmajml-fanam, which had been in the undisturbed possession of 
the Honouraide Company since 1733, and later on in the month 
news vras received that he had met with a flattering reception from 
Tipu at Coimbatore. The factors saw plainly who was the real 
aggressor, and by the end of June 1788 they had nearly completed 
the task of putting their lines in a thorough state of repair. 

But the beginning of the end was at hand. On July 17th a 
Brahman refused to take a message from Tellicherry to Anjengo, 
pleading that the sanctity, which had hitherto allowed Brahmans 
to pass in safety from one end of Malabar to the other, was 
no longer a protection; and a week later news arrived from 
Calicut that two hundred had been seized and confined, made 
Mas aline a, and forced to eat beef.’ Tipu had entered on the 
cauipaign of proselytism and social reform, which he himself 
gketched in a proclamation to the people of Malabar;— 

“ From the period of the conquest until this day, during twenty- 
four years, you have been a turbulent and refractory people, and m 
the wars waged during your rainy season, you have caused numbers 
of OET warriors to taste the draught of martyrdom. Be it so. 
What is jmst is past. Hereafter you mast proceed in an opposite 
mairmer, dwell quietly and pay your dues like good subjects: and since 
it is the practice with you for one woman to associate with ten men, 
and you leave your mothers and sisters unconstrained in their obscene 
practices, and are thence all bom in adultery’', and are more shameless 
IE your conoeetions than the beasts ot the field; 1 hereby require yon 
to forsake these sinful practices and to be like the rest of mankind ; 
and if you are disob*>dient to these commands, I have made repeated 
TOWS to honour the whole of yon with Islam and to march all the 
chief persons to the seat of Government ” 

A liaja of the Parappanad family and ' Trichera Terupa, a 
principal Mmr of Xelambqor ’ were among the first of the many 
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thus honoured at Coimbatore. The country rose in horror. 
Thirty thousand Brahmans fled to Travancore. The Kottayain 
and Eadattanad Rajas besought the factors at Tellicherry ‘ to 
take the Brahmans, the poor and the whole country ’ under their 
protection. TheNayars of South Malabar, headed by Eavi Yanna 
of the Zamorin’s house, turned in desperation on their oppressors. 
Calicut was invested, and, though a force sent to its relief in 
December under M. Lally raised the siege. Eavi Yarma was never 
quite dri\ en from the field. Early in i 789 Tipu himself descended 
the Tamarasseri ghat to enforce his proclamation at the point of 
the sword- General orders were issued to his army of more than 
twenty thousand men that ^ every being in the district without 
distinction should be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such 
as fled to avoid that honour should be burned, that thej should be 
traced to their lurking places, and that all means of truth and 
falsehood, force or fraud should be employed to effect their uni¬ 
versal conversion.’ The Eadattanad Eaja’s fortified palace at 
Enttippm'am was surrounded, and two thousand Niyars forced 
to surrender after a resistance of several days were circumcised 
and regaled with beef. The Chirakkal Eaja was killed, and the 
other Rajas and the richer landowners fled to Travancore. The 
poorer Nayars retreated into the jangles, and were pitilessly pur¬ 
sued by bodies of Mysorean troops. Tipn himself went to Oannai- 
nore and solemnised the preliminary ceremonies of a marriage 
between the Bihi’s daughter and one of his sons ; and by bestowing 
upon her part of the Chirakkal Eaja’s territory, he attached the 
Bihi and with her the Mappillas of Malabar firmly to his side. 
He made no attack upon Tellicherry; but he upbraided the 
factors bitterly for the protection they had afforded to refugees, 
and kept them by a cordon of troops in a state of virtual siege. 

The final act of the drama was now about to begin. The 
conquest of Travancore had always been the goal of Mysorean 
ambition on the West Coast; and Tipu,- the more inflamed against 
the country since it had afforded a safe asylum to the fugitive 
chieftains of Malabar with their ‘ tens of lakhs of rupees,’ 
spent the rest of the year in negotiations with the Dutch and in 
spying out ways of entry into Travancore. In 1789 a coalition 
was formed between the English, the Nizam and the Mahrattas; 
and the significant omission of his name from the list of rulers 
in the south against whom the English force was not to be used 
by the Nizam, warned Tipu that the war which had long been 
threatening could no longer be delayed, and he set himself to 
prepare for the struggle by winning Travancore. Cranganore 
10 
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Xravaneore lines from the ghats to the sea blocked the way when 
Tipii at length set out from Coimbatore in October 1789. His 
first attack was repulsed, and Tipu sat down to wait for a siege 
train from Seringapatam and Bangalore and for reinforcements 
from Malabar. The lines were stormed on April 15th and im- 
iiiediaiely demolished ; lait Tipu had got no further south than 
Verapoly when on May 24th, 1790, the approach of the monsoon 
and the gathering storm in his rear compelled him to turn his 
face northw’ards ogain and to leave Malahar never to return. 
The factors had not been idle. The strategic importance of 
Tellieherrj. now strengthened by a double line of defences, had 
at length impressed itself upon the British authorities ; and, as soon 
as the news arrived of Tipu’s first assault on the Travancore 
lines, the factors were directed to raise Malahar behind him. 
Major Dow raised the siege of the town by issuing on April 25th 
with a mixed force of Europeans, sepoys and N^yars ; and on the 
same d-iy Mr. Taylor, the Chief, issued a proclamation guarantee¬ 
ing to all who joined the Honourable Company’s forces protection 
against Tipu, and warning those who held hack that they would 
Ije • considered as enemies and acted against accordingly.’ The 
Ohirakkal, Kottayam, Kadattandd and other chieftains readily 
accepted the terms, and were promised that Tipu would he forced 
* to relinquish all future claims upon their allegiance and to agree 
to their becoming the subjects and dependents of the Honourable 
Company.’ To this promise Lord Cornwallis the Governor- 
General added the undertaking that ‘ in order to secure a willing 
oliej lienee from the Malabar Chiefs, we should be contented with 
their paying a very moderate tribute, provided that they will 
give the Company advantageous privileges for carrying on a 
commerce in the valuable possessions of Iheir country.’ The 
Bibi’s attitude, however, w*as still hostile, and the presence of 
eight thousand of Tipu’s troops in and about Cannanore prevented 
Major Dow from moving far from I'eHicherry. But in Houfch 
Malabar Tipu’s authority -was rapidly destroyed. The Cochin 
Baja and the Zamorin declared for the British, and on Septem- 
!>er 22nd Palgliat fort surrendered to Colonel Stuart. Colonel 
Hartley, who had been sent to assist the Raja of Travancore in 
the previous April, marched up the coast clearing Ohettuvaji 
island af the eiiemj^sand capturing Chavakkad fort as he advanced 
towards Palghat. The isolated bodies of Mysorean troops in the 
mcaiitime bad lx?en collected by Mariab Khan, one of Tipu’s 
generals, and on December 10th, by a curious coincidence the last 
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decisive hattlo of Ihe war toot place almost on the exact spot at 
Tirurangadi where Colonel Humherstone tad defeated Mathdum 
Ali nine years hefore. Colonel Hartley had only the 75th High¬ 
landers and two battalions of sepoys to oppose Martab Khan’s 
army of 9.000 Mysoreans and 4,000 Mappillas, but the issue 
was never in doubt. Martab Khan was driven back in confu¬ 
sion with the loss of nearly 2,000 tilled, wounded and captured, 
and fled first to Kerot and then up the Tamarasseri ghat with 
the remnants of his force. 

Cannanore was now the only important town in Malahar still 
hostile to the Company, and General Abercromhy himself came 
from Bombay with the 77th "Regiment to conduct the operations 
for its capture. The siege began by land and sea on December 
14th, and on the ITth Bihi surrendered unconditionally, five 
thousand of Tipu’s troops laying down their arms without a 
murmur. After this little remained to he done. The Mappilla 
settlement at Talarpattanam was reduced , and with the capture 
soon afterwards of Badagara and Kuttippuram forts Malabar was 
cleared of the enemy, and the British supremacy in Malahar was 
complete. 

Included in the province of Malabar, formally ceded by the 
treaties signed at Seringapatam on February 22nd and March 
18th, 1792,1 were Ooorg, Cochin State and the whole of the 
district as at present constituted, except the Wynaad taluk. 
Since then there have been many changes in the limits of 
Malahar. The M’'ynaad, which in 1798 Lord Mornington, 
Governor-General of India, definitely pronounced to be a part of 
the dominions of Tipu, was ceded by the partition treaty of Mysore 
after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799.® In the same year a 
separate political officer was stationed in Coorg; and in 1809 
Cochin State was placed under the control of the British Resident 
in Travancore. Mahe opened its gates for the third time in its 
history after the declaration of war between France and England 
and Holland in 1793,® 'I’wo years later, after the alliance 
hetwe^cm the republics of Fra. ce and Holland had been proclaimed, 
the Stadholdcr of Holland, who had taken refuge in Ensland' 
issued orders to all the Governors and Commandants, though 
he was not competent to do so, to admit British troops into all 
Dutch settlements, plantations, Colonies and Factories in East 
India.’ Major Petrie was sent to take posse.ssion of Cochin in 

^ Logan’s Treaiies, ii. VII and Xl. 
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Jiilv I7!^5. ]iui thp Governor Mr. Vanr^pall had made preparations 
for a sii^ifc and declined to surrender, considering the orders of 
the Stadiiolder tr he null and void A siege train and reinforce¬ 
ments were brought up. and on ^ )ctober 1 'dti a shell was oast 
with exerilent skill into the centre of the Government House.' 
Till while Hag was hoisted forthwith, and on the following day 
Mr. VanS}iell surrendered on ternis.^ With Cochin the out- 
Gdrig and Tangasseri passed into British bands, and the 

Dutch disappeared finally from Malahar. Mahe was restored to 
the French after the conclusion of peace in 1817,^ and the French 
hge at Calient two years later.^ Finally in 1853 after long 
discussions the or scattered portions of French territory 

ruond Msihe were delivered up hv the British Government.^ 
From i8d0 to 1843 the Nilgiri plateau was a part of the Malabar 
di^t^ict. In 1813 the Xilgiris w’ere transferred to Coimbatore 
leaving the range of the Kundahs to Malabar. The Knndahs were 
transferred to Coimbatore in 1860, and in 1873 and 1877 respec- 
tivelv the Oiiehterlony valley and the three anisams of south-east 
Wynaad, Kambalakdd, Clierankod and Munnanad were placed 
under the jurisdiction ot the Commissioner of the Nilgiris. In 
1870 a few small tracts of land in the Walavanad and Ponnfoi 
taluks were exchanged for a part of Cochin State.^ Finally, in 
1906 the small settlements at Anjengo and Tangasseri wore 
separated from Malabar, and constituted the new revenue 
District of Anjengo, 

Ab boon as the treaties of Scringapatam were signed in 1792, 
the Compao) set itself beriously to the task of establishing a 
stable government in the country and reducing to law and 
order the chaos left by a generation of alien misrule. Mr. 
Farmer, a senior merchant of Tellicherry, and Major Dow, com- 
maiidant of the fort, w^ere appointed commissioners on behalf of 
the Bombay Government to enquire into the state of the coun- 
tiy and to make arrangements with the Malabar chiefs for the rev¬ 
enue of the ensuing year. Air. Page joined them in September, 
^nd lilcws. Diiiiean and Boddam, who arrived from Bengal 
in December 1792, completed the famous Joint Commission. 
rhrt*e months later their scheme for the administration of the 
fjibtrict received the sanction of Sir Eobert Abercromby, Governor 

' Login’s Treaties, ii. XCVI. 
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of BoiobaT. and on March l&th Air. Farmer was installed at 
Calient as S.ipravisor and Chief Magistrate of the Province of 
Malabar. Subject to his general control, two Superintendents 
had revenue and magisterial charge of the Northern and 
Southem Divisions of th<‘ Province, with head-quarters at Tel- 
licherry and Oherpalcheri respectively, and a senior assistant was 
Jiidge^and Magistrate of Calicut. At the heghming of 1796 
the office of Supravisor was merged in a commission sent to 
Malabar to enquire into the charges of bribery brought by the 
ZaiBoriii against the late Supra visor, Mr. »James Stevens; and 
the cofBinission was abolished in its turn on the score of expense 
soon after Malabar was transferred on 21st May 180O from the 
Bombay to the Madras Presidency. Major Macleod, the first 
Principal Collector, took over charge of the district on October 
Ist, 1^01. and was assisted by nine Subordinate Collectors in the 
adminisstration of the revenues and of the Civil Government. 

The outlook in 1792 when the Bombay Commissioners entered 
on their labour’s was anything but promising. The whole district 
seethed with discontent, and South Malabar in particular was in a 
state bordering on anarchy. Trade was at a standstill, and of the 
pepper vines in the south of the district Tipu had left not one in 
fifty standing. His religious persecutions had engendered a fierce 
and abiding hatred between Hindu and Muhammadan, and the 
claims asserted by the Brahman and Nayar landlords, now flocking 
back in their thousands from Travaneore, to lands which for years 
past had been in the undisturbed possession of Mappilla cultivators 
widened the breach still further. The Zamoriu’s Nayars had 
alieadv come into collision three times with the Mdppillas of 
Emad; and the intractable Mappillas of Walavanad, who had 
never been amenable even to Mysorean rule, terrorised the country¬ 
side by frequent raids from their fortified posts in the jungles at 
the foot of the Western Ghats, The Joint Commissioners worked 
with untiriug industry, and introduced many excellent measures. 
Their first acts were to proclaim the freedom of trade in all articles 
of merchaiidise, save pepper, to establish Courts of Enquiry and 
Justice, presided over by themselves in rotation, and to declare a 
general amnesty for all the ^manifold enormities’ of the past 
twenty years. But their mistaken revenue policy, adopted under 
the orders of the Governments of India and Bombay, retarded for 
years the pacification of the district, and culminated ultimately in 
the fierce blaze of the Pazhassi (Pyehy) rebellion. The Mysoreans 
had collected their revenue direct from the cultivators through the 
medium of theii own officials. The Company, failing to realise 
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how »|HPhlvthe nil] rp^nme ai^d the powder of the Malabar chief¬ 
tain- liul befall undermined by the Mysorean conquest and the 
oi a sreneral land revenue, farmed for a lump sum to 
the Rajat- the eollet-tion of the revenues in their former dominions. 
The leate-, at first yearly, were renewed in 1794 for a period of five 
vears. But on October tst, 1795, of a total revenue of some 
fourteen lakhs due for the y^ear ending September 30th, a balance 
of nearlv six lakhs remained uncollected. A year later Palghat 
and Kavalappara were taken over by the Company; and long 
before the leases expired in 1799 the system had broken down, 
and the Company had assumed charges of the revenues of most 
ui the districts. The Eajas had not the power to enforce their 
demundb for the revenue. ‘ When my people ask for revenue ’ the 
Zanioriii wrote in 1792 to the Joint Commissioners, the Mappillas 
shake their swoirds at them’; and the Ndyars who formerly 
had * paid no re\enue to any one ’ but were bound ‘ to attend their 
Eajas when called on to war ’ and who lived ‘ in woods and hills 
with every house separate and that house defensive ’ barred their 
doors against the tax gatherer. The assessments of the Eajas 
again were unequal, and Mappillas were rated more highly than 
Hindus. The general discontent deepened, and in South Malabar 
the military had to be employed against the Mappilla banditti 
headed by the notorious robber Cnni Mhtta Mfippan. 

But the system had another undesirable result. Not only 
did it involve the Commissioners in the family feuds of the old 
Boyal houses, but also it entailed upon them the delicate task of 
ilecdding between the conflicting claims of the various Eajas to he 
eiiti listed with the collection of the revenue in the difierent mds 
or divisions of the district. Mistakes were inevitable,, and one 
uiifortiinat e error of judgment had disastrous consequences in 
North Malabar. The influence of Kerala Varma Raja of the 
Padiniiara Knvilagam of the Kottayam family, or the Pazhassi 
iPychy ) Eaja, as he w’as usually called, was at this time supreme 
in tlic‘ rich pepper district of Kottayam. His uncle, the Eaja of 
Kiimmbraiiatl, claimed ascendancy in the district, and the Joint 
Ce‘mnii>sioiiers. ignoring the claims of the nephew, leased Kottayam 
to Mm in 1793 for one veaiB The Pychy Eaja, who objected 
fttrongly to the arrangement, i>romptly showed his contempt for 
both the alleged authority of his ancle and the regulations of the 
Company, by stopping all collection of revenue in the district and 
by taMng the law into his own hands against erring M4ppillas. 
In the following year the Eurumbranad Eaja’s lease was renewed 
for five years, and till 1797 the Pychy Eaja remained in more or 
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less open rebellion. Troops were sent toKottajani and Manattana CHAP. II. 
in 1795 to protect the Kurumhranad tax gatherers ; hut the revenue 
fell more and more into arrears, and in 1796 a determined effort ' — 

was made to surprise the Raja in his palace at Pazhassi. But regular 
troops were at a disadvantage in the dense trackless jungles at the 
back of Kottayam. and the rebel Raja had a secure retreat above 
the ghats in the wilds of the Wynaad. All efforts at conciliation 
failed, partly owing to the * intolerable insolence of the Pychy ^ 
partly to the dnplieity of his uncle of Knrumbranad, and the situa¬ 
tion heeame very grave. The Pychy Raja made overtures to Tipu, 
the pepper revenue of Kottayam was endangered, and the disaffec¬ 
tion spread to Kurumhranad. Troops were despatched to various 
places in the ' Vynaad to hold the passes down into the plains, while 
the low* country was being cleared of the rebels ; but they were 
hampered by difficulties of transport and lack of supplies, and a 
series of minor reverses culminated on iMareh 18,1797, in a detach¬ 
ment of i,10n men being surprised and cut to pieces in the Periya 
Pass. Men in the dress of Tipu’s sepoys were distinguished 
among the rebels ; and the situation was so full of peril (hat the 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and the Cominander- 
in-Cliief came in person to Malabar to investigate the state of the 
district. One of their acts was to cancel the agreement made with 
the Kurumbranad Raja for Kottayam, and a few months later by 
the good offices of the Ohirakkal Baja the rebellion was hroiighi 
to a peaceful end. The Pychy Raja was pardoned for all his 
misde^s, and granted a pension of Rs. 8.000 per annum; and he 
aetjiiiesced in a settlement made for Kottayam with the senior 
Raja of the Kottayam family who had recently returned from 
Travaneore, 

Two rears later another cause of dispute cropped up, and second 
the Pychy, 'the most untractahle and unreasonable of all the 
Rajas/ as the Joint Commissioners had called him, once more raised i soo~iso5. 
the standard of revolt. After the fall (ff Seringapatam the 'Wynand 
had been ceded to the British; but the Pychy, who claimed the 
district, resisied all the attempis of the Amildais of the Mysore 
Commission to take possession In support of Ids pretensions he 
raided a large body of Xayarh, Mappillasand Mussalmans, the hst 
for the most part disbanded soldiers of Tipu, and the Supreme 
(iovemmriit decreed that his insolence must not go unpunished. 

The military control of the Province was transferred to the Madras 
Government, and in 180 ) Colonel Arthur Wellesley, affcerwaids 
Dake of AVellington, was appointed Commander of the forces in 
M^alabar. South Canara and Alysore. The state of the season 
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CHAR. If. prevented him from doing more than strengthen the militai’y 
British posts in Kottayam and prepare for the campaign by constructing 
SupREmcY. roads; and before the onset of the rains he returned to 

Seringapatam. The monsoon was the Pyehy’s opportunity, and 
he idilized it by descending into the plains, where he was joined 
by all the leaders of disaSeotion in the district, notably the bandit 
cMefs Unni Mutta Muppanand Manjeri Attan Grurukkal and four 
of the Iruvalinad NamMyars. Colonel Wellesley himself had no 
leisure to take the field in the district, but he drew up the plan of 
campaign. Two cavaby regiments wore despatched to Malabar 
by way of the Palghat Grap to overawe the south of the district; 
and early in lf‘02 Colonel Stevenson entered the Wynaad from 
Mysore with a regiment of horse, two infantry regiments, four 
battalions of sepoys and six hundred pioneers. Plis instructions 
were to construct a line of posts from Edattara near Sultanas 
Battery on the Mysore frontier to the head of tlie Tamarasseri ghat, 
thus opening up oomniunication with Calicat and cutting off the 
Pjchy from liis adherents in South Malabar, and then to push 
forward upon the Eaja^s palace in as many divisions as be 
might deem proper. By May 1802 every place of importance 
in the Wynaad was in Colonel Stevenson’s hands, and the 
Eaja, a homeless wanderer, had taken refuge in the wilds ot 
Chirakkal. His adherents were gradually hunted down, and 
in the com’se of 1802 many of the rebel loaders were captured 
and hanged. The rebellion would probably have soon died 
out, had not Major Macleod taken charge of Malabar a few 
months previously. In 1802 he aroused great discontent by 
attempting to disarm the district; and later on in the year lie 
fanned into flame the dying embers of revolt not only by a griev¬ 
ous enhancement of the land assessments, but by revising the 
table of exchHnge. The first sign of recrudescence was the capture 
of Panamaram fort in the Wynaad in October 1802 and the 
massacre of its garrison by the proscribed rebel Edachouna Kunjan 
at the head of a body of Kuricehiyans ; and the snpineness of Major 
Drummond, who, though he had 350 men under his command in 
a neighbouring outpost, made no effort to avenge the disaster, 
roused the whole of North Wynaad. Three thousand men collected 
at the Pish pagoda near Manantoddy, and the rebels soon held 
the KottWnr mid Periya passes. Troops were poured into the 
W ynaad from the low country ; but the whole district was now 
aWaze, and before the year was out tho rebels had ventured nearly 
as far as the coast and had laid waste the spice plantations at 
Anjarakkandi. I'his, however, was their last important success. 
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Major Maeleod resigned his ofRoe or March llth, 1803^ and Mr. 
Eiekards, his successor, did much hy timely concessions to allay the 
storm in South Malabar. But it was to Mr. T. H. Baber, Sub- 
Collector of Tellieherry, and to the Kolkars or police organised by 
Captain Watson a few years before, that the chief credit of stamp¬ 
ing out the rebellion was due. Regular troops tied to their 
transport waggons were of little use against small mobile bands of 
rebels in a country peculiarly suited to a guerilla warfare. But 
the kolk^rans, equally mobile and with an equal knowledge of the 
people, the language and the country, hunted down the small 
parties of the Pychy’s adherents with untiring zeal. Mr. Baber 
also enlisted the country people in the cause of law and order ; and 
his policy of holding them responsible for refusing to help the 
rebels and for giving prompt information as to their movements, 
combined with the vigilance of the kolkarans, soon cleared the low 
country of rebels, and drove them hack into the Wynaad. Jl'ero 
the Madras troops who had recently taken the place of Colonel 
Stevenson’s fever-stricken regiments, pursued them with such 
energy that by April 1805 all appearance of opposition had died 
away. On June 16th a proclamation was issued offcjring rewards 
for the apprehension of the Pychy Eaja, two other members of his 
family, and nine of his principal adherents, and declaring their 
estates and property confiscated from that date. Several important 
arrests were made, but the honour of destroying the arch rebel 
himself was reserved for Mr. Baber. On November 30th, a little 
more than a month after he had taken over charge of tho Wynaad, 
he had the ‘ inOnite satisfaction’ of reporting to Government that ho 
had ^the good fortune to come up with the Cotiote Kerala Vai^ma 
Raja alias the Pychy Baja and with the assistance of Captain 
Olapham and 50 sepoys and 100 Kolkars to chastise this rebel chief¬ 
tain by destroying him and five of his followers.’ The rebellion 
died a natural death soon afterwards, and Mr Baber received a 
donation of 2,500 pagodas and the thanks of Government for his 
services. 

The Nayar rising of 1808 and 1809 in Travancore and Cochin 
fetate did not seriously disturb the general peace of the district; but 
on January 19th, 1809, the town of British Cochin was fiercely 
attacked by the rebels. Under cover of the fire of two guns 
planted on Vypeen point the Nayars, three thousand strong, 
advanced boldly to the assault, but the British troops droye them 
back with 300 casualties. Two days later they burnt the Dutch 
Governor’s house on the outskirts of the town; but a second attack 
on the fort made on January 26 was not pushed hojn© with any 
11 
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spirit, and the assailants were dispersed without difficxxlty. Three 
years later the Kuricchiyans and Kurumbans of the Wynaad 
resented the exaction of the land revenue in money instead of in 
kind by placing in a state of siege the detachments at Manantoddy 
and Sultan's battery. Troops were hurried into the disaffected 
tract from Mysore and from the coast, and peace was soon restored. 

The fctoc STitcLfifiicd was now &mly established in the land, and 
for four and twenty years, untroubled by disaffection within or 
dangers from without, the authorities devoted themselves to internal 
reforms and the people settled down quietly to their agricultural 
pursuits. But in November 1836, just when prices had risen and 
the tide of prosperity seemed fairly to have set in, a M^ppilla of 
Pandaldr desam in Ernad taluk, after murdering one Hindu and 
wounding three others, was himself shot by a talnk peon. Similar 
outrages had been known in Tipu Sultan's time and in 1822 
Mr. Baber spoke of them as ‘ a disgrace to the M^ppilla commu¬ 
nity ; ’ but this crime was the first of the long sequence of outbreaks 
which at varying intervals of time have since marred the tran¬ 
quillity of Malabar. 

With rare exceptions these outbreaks have always blazed out 
within a radius of some fifteen miles from Pandalfir hill in the 
Emad taluk, the so-called ‘ fanatical zone.' The Arab strain, strong 
on the coast, is here very faint, and the followers of ‘ the way ' are 
for the most part proselytes drawn from the dregs of the Hindu 
population. They are miserably poor and hopelessly ignorant, and 
their untutored minds are peculiarly susceptible to the inflammatory 
preaching of the church militant and to alluring contrasts drawn 
between their miserable state here on earth and the wondrous 
joys of Paradise. The Mappilla, brooding, it may be, over some 
fancied slight to his ‘ pearl-like^ faith or over the tyranny of some 
Hindu landlord till it assumes in his mind the proportion of a 
gigantic wrong that can be washed out only in blood, determines 
to win eternal bliss by a martyr's death. Others join him, and 
the murder of a landlord or his agent or of an apostate sets the 
seal on their resolve. The Sdhidsy or saints predestinate, prepare 
for death. They set their houses in order, divorce their wives, and 
clad in the white robes of martyrs go out to die fighting against 
the unbeliever. Their contempt for death and frenzied bravery 
almc^ pass belief. In the dreadful oatbreak of 1849 one man 
whose thigh had been broken in the first collision with the troops 
at Maujeri remained for seveu days in all the agony of his neg¬ 
lected wound. He was further tortured by being jolted in a litter 
twelve long miles from Manjeri to Ang£dippuram. Tet when the 
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fanatics were cut to pieces at the latter place ^ there he was at the CHAP. il. 
time of the fight, hopping on his sound leg in the encounter, only MippiLL^ 
anxious to get a fair blow at the infidels ere he died/ In 1843 Oua’B^AKs. 
and 1849 well armed sepoys in overwhelming numbers refused to 
face a handful of SdMds armed only with war knives, and in 1851 
even British troops recoiled in temporary confusion before their 
onslaught. In 1894 volleys from Lee-Metford and Snider rifles 
failed to stop them, and some of the fanatics reached the bayonets 
® ere meeting with what they sought, death and entrance into 
paradise.’ Pew have ever been captured alive, and nothing can 
exceed the scorn of their wives and relatives and the whole 
M^ppilla community for ' Minjina SdUds ’ or ‘ all-bnt martyrs/ 

Only two of the 34 fanatics who went ont in 1894 survived, and 
both were wounded. ‘^No words can depict,’ says Sir Henry 
Winterbotham,^ ‘ the abject terror of the Hindus of all ranks and 
classes when a gang of Mappilla fanatics is on the war path. An 
invasion by a hostile army could not cause more consternation or 


^ greater panic. All attempts at conciliation or parleys are as 
dangerous as they are futile, and ' it is and ever must be the prime 
duty of the Malabar Magistrate to suppress a Mappilla outbreak 
without delay at all costs, and the special endeavour should be to 
prevent the fanatics having the opportunity they covet of personal 
conflict hand to hand with the troops.’ 

Mdippilla unrest reached its highwater mark between the years 
1836 and 1853. In this period of eighteen years no fewer than 
twenty-two outbreaks took place besides numerous abortive risings 
and conspiracies. One of the bloodiest tragedies of the whole 
long series was enacted at Manjeri and Augddippuram in 1849. 
In August of that year, after the usual preliminary murders five 
fanatics under Attan Gurikkal, a descendant of the notorious 
bandit chief mentioned above, seized the Manjeri K£ranamulp£d’s 
temple overlooking the taluk ofiaee hill. Here their numbers 
swelled to thirty-two in the few hours that it took to bring up a 
detachment of the 43rd N.L from Malappuram. The sepoys 
behaved disgracofully. Ensign Wyse led a storming pity 
apinst the temple, but a few of the fanatics came rushing down 
the hill at them and all but four of the sepoys refused to stand, 
he ensign and his little band were slain, and even the troons 

of H.M. s 94th regiment and of the 39th N.I. were brought up 
^ forced marches from Oannanore and Palghat. They arrived at 

Sr r night the fanatics, wLe 

bers had by this time doubled, retreated to the Bagavatbi 


^ See G.O., Ifo. 1567, Judicial, dated 80th September 1806. 
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.CHAP. n. temple at Aiigadipptiram. The troops followed in pursuit next day 
MXfphaLa and at 5 p.m. on September 4tli the encounter took place. The 
Outbreaks. Qoinmanding Officer’s report is vivid, if ungrammatical :~ 

The enemy came on with the most desperate courage 
throwing themselves on our bayonets; after firing off their 
matchlocks, they took to their war-knives, swords and spears, and 
when struck to the ground, renewed the fight even on their knees 
by hurling their weapons at the faces of our men and which 
continued until literally they were cut to pieces : others planted 
on the trees kept up a most destructive fire with their matchlocks 
loaded with iron slugs.” 

The losses of the troops were trifling, but of the sixty-four 
fanatics not one lived to tell the tale. The disastrous outrage at 
Eolattur in the Walavanad taluk followed two years afterwards. 
The Kolattur Variyar, an old man of 79 and an influential land¬ 
lord, was dragged out of his house, and hacked to pieces in the paddy- 
fields close by. The sepoys once more broke and fled, and even a 
detachment of British troops footsore and weary after marching 
forty miles in two days over hilly country fell back momentarily 
before the rush of the Mappillas. Hitherto the fanatics had 
spared women and children, but in 1852 in the outbreak at 
Mattanur in the Kottayam taluk, one of the very few that have 
taken place in North Malahar, ‘ men, women, children, the very 
infant at the breast ’ were put to the sword. 

Mambram After this Mr, Strange, a Judge of the Sadr Adalat, was placed 

Tangais. Special duty to euquhe into the disturbances, their causes and 

remedies. Tirurangddi had for many years past been the centre 
of Mappilla fanaticism and the Mambram ^ or Taramal Tangal 
had been its high-priest. The adhig^ri of the a.msam had been 
murdered in 1843, and the Tangal had been suspected of inspiring 
the notorious Hfl Ilakkam or ‘ frenzy raising ’ sect of Mdppillas, 
to whose door at least two of the outrages of that year had been 
laid. He had died shortly afterwards, and his tomb had become 
the chosen shrine where the 8dMd invoked the blessing of 
Heaven on his enterprise. His son and successor, Saiyyid Fazl, 
had acquired an even greater ascendancy over the ignorant 
Mappilla mind. ‘They regard him’ says a report of the 
period ‘ as imbued with a portion of Divinity. They swear hj 
^ his foot as their most solemn oath. Earth on which he had 
epat or walked is treasured np.’ It may he that, as he protested 
to the last, his teaching had been misunderstood ; but even the 
1 angal admitted that his presence in the district had led to deeds 
of horror, and Mr. Strange was directed to report what measures 
^ Opposite Timraaigadi on the other side of the Kadalundi river. 
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should be taken against him. On the verj day (February 17th, CHAP. II, 
1852) that the order was passed, ten or twelve thousand Mappillas, MIppim. v 
many of them armed, assembled at Tirurangadi in secret conclave 
mth the Tangal. Any attempt to arrest him would have led 
to terrible bloodshed, but fortunately Mr. Conolly, the District 
Magistrate, prevailed upon him to leave Malabar peaceably. He 
sailed for Arabia on March 19th, 1852. 

Rejecting the explanations that the disturbances had their The Mappilia 
origin in agrarian depression or Mappilla destitution, Mr. Strange 
found their cause to he religious fanaticism fanned by the 
preaching of ambitious priests, like the Mambram Tangals. The 
condition of the Hindus had become ‘ most lamentable,^ and the 
prestige of G-ovemment had been severely shaken. He advocated 
a stem repressive policy ; and at his suggestion a special force of 
police was raised, and Acts XXIII and XXIV of 1854 passed 
into law. The latter rendered illegal the possession of the war- 
knife after February 1st, 1855, and by that date 7,561 had been 
surrendered. The former empowered the authorities to fine the 
'Mdppilla population of amsams implicated in outrages, and to 
take stringent measures against all persons suspected of complicity 
in them. 


A few months later Mr. Conolly, District Maffistrate of Murder of 
Malabar and provisional member of Council, was barbarously Conolly. 
murdered by four Mdppilla convicts. They bad escaped from 
jail on August 4tb, 1855, and for nearly six weets tboy bad roamed 
over the district. They ^d prayed at the Taramal Tangal’s 
shrine, and it was generally known that they contenrplatod some 
desperate deed. At nightfall on September 12tb they made their 
way into Mr. Conolly’s bungalow at Calient on the bill where the 
barracks now stand. Mr. Conolly and bis wife were seated on 
low sofas in the verandah on either side of a table bearing lamps. 

‘ He was approached from behind, and even Mrs. Conolly did not 
catch sight of the first blow which alone would have proved fatal; 
and the next moment the lights were all swept off the table and 
the raffians bounded on their victim slashing him in every 
direction.’ Mr. Conolly lingered for about an hour in intense 
agony. Eis assailants _ made good their escape, hut wore 
overtaken five^ days later in the Ernad taluk and shot down. Nine 
amsams implicated in the outrage were fined, and tho not 
proceeds of the fines, aggregating nearly Rs. 81,000, wero granted 
to Mrs. Uonolly. 


Notwithstanding the heavy penalties of the Mappilla acts m,.. 
rea s s ill continued, though at longer intervals, and in 1873 comwiTOiott, 
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Kolattur was the scene of another tragedy. In 1880, after the 
Melattur outrage of that year, an anonymous petition was received 
by Government setting forth the manifold grievances of the agricul¬ 
turists of Malabar and naming eviction in particular as the root of 
the Mappilla evil. In reporting on this petition Mr. Logan and 
Mr. Wigram, District Judge of South Malabar, both agreed that 
Mr. Strange had given far too little weight to agrarian discontent 
as a cause of disturbances ; and on February 5th, 1881, the former 
was appointed Special Commissioner to enquire into land tenures 
and tenant right in Malabar, and to consider the best means of 
removiDg another Mdppilla grievance of long standing, the diffi¬ 
culty of getting from their Hindu landlords sites for mosques and 
burial-grounds. 

Mr. Logan’s views on Malabar land tenures are dealt with in 
greater detail in Chapters IV and XI. Briefly he was of opinion 
that the true position of the janmi or landlord had been 
completely misapprehended by the early British administrators 
and after them by the Courts of Justice. In Mappilla outrages 
he saw an instrument designed to ‘ counteract the overwhelming 
influence, when bached by the British Courts, of the Janmis in 
the exercise of the novel powers of ouster and of eviction for rent 
conferred upon them. A Janmi who by the courts evicted, 
whether fraudulently or otherwise, a substantial tenant was decreed 
to have merited death; and it was considered a religious virtue, 
not a fault, to have hilled such a man, and to have afterwards 
died in arms fighting against an infidel Government, which 
sanctioned such injustice.’ He suggested various remedies, which 
were elaborately discussed by two commissions ; and the ultimate 
results of his proposals were the ‘ Malabar Compensation for Tenants 
Improvements Act ’ (Act I of 1887 amended and improved by Act 
I of 1900), and the decision of Government after the outbreah of 
1894 that in special cases it would consider the advisability of 
acquiring land for Mappilla cemeteries under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

A time of excitement succeeded Mr. Logan’s commission, and 
between 1883 and 1885 no less than five outrages gave point to his 
plea of urgency. One of these disturbauces was suppressed with 
more than usual difficulty. Its origin was purely fanatical. The 
preceding outbreah had been a fiasco. The hearts of the Sdliids 
had failed them at the last moment, and, instead of dying a glorious 
aeath, they had been arrested like common malefactors, and 
sentenced to transportation for life for attempted murder. The 
a^state, moreover, whom they had gone forth to kill, had survived 
Ms wounds and had even been compensated with a portion of the 
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M^ppiUa fines. A few monttis later on December 27th, 1881, a 
gang of twelve men, mostly illiterate cultivators from the remote 
Ohembrasseri amsam at the foot of the Sispara ghat, set out 
to wipe away the stain on the honour of Islam. ^ Their first 
act was to visit the house of the apostate, not half a mile from and 
within sight of the barracks at Malappuram, and to fire a volley 
at his brother. After this exploit they formed up and marched 
boldly through Malappuram past the police station, and finally 
took up their position in the Trikkalayur temple near Ariyakkod on 
the north hank of the Deypore river. Mr. Logan with the reserve 
police from Calient and the troops from Malappuram arrived next 
day, hut the fanatics, departing from precedent, elected to stay 
behind the stone walls of the temple. The doorway was blown 
up by dynamite ; but the position was too strong to storm, and the 
fanatics were killed one by one by volleys as they fired at the 
troops through their loopholes. Only one private was killed, 
and one officer and one private were wounded, but the risks run 
by the party of law and order were so great that the disarming 
of the Calicut, Ernad and Walavanad taluks was resolved upon. 
Troops were imported by rail and posted at various centres in the 
disturbed tracts, and unier the superintendence of Mr. Logaii 
this dangerous operation was carried out in February 1885 wilhout 
resistance. A small outbreak followed in Ponnani, and that taluk 
was also disarmed in June, More than 20,000 arms were collected 
including nearly 9,000 guns. 

To the last twenty years there have been only three outbreaks, 
but two of ttiem were exceptionally serious. In the Pandikkfid 
outbreak of 1894, the names of thirty-two Mappillas were added 
to the long roll of martyrs, and the appalling tragedy of 1896 was 
unprecedented as well for the number of the fanatics that took 
part in it, as for the swift and terrible retribution that overtook 
them. The saddest part of the whole affair was its want of reason. 
The few survivors could point to no single grievance that wmald boar 
examination; but it is plain that a plot had already boon hatched, 
when on February 25th, 1896, the arrest of four of the ringleaders 
precipitated the outbreak before the plans of the fanatics had been 
fully matured. The same evening a gang of twenty Mappillas 
went out on the war path from Ohembrasseri amsam, and for five 
days in ever increasing numbers they terrorised the country side. 
Hindus were murdered, or their 'kudwmis were out off, and 
they were summarily converted to Islam. Temples were desecrated 
and burnt. Houses were looted in the search for food, money and 
arms. Finally on March 1st, hard pressed by the pursuit of tho 
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troops, the fanatics entered the Manjeri K^ranamulp^d’s temple, 
determined to mate their last stand in a spot hallowed in their 
eyes as the scene of the first triumphant act of the tragedy of 1849. 
Twenty soldiers were guarding the treasury on the hill opposite 
the temple, and with them shots were exchanged. At 9 a.m. 
the District Magistrate with the main body of the troops came 
up in great anxiety for the safety of the treasury guard, and 
occupied a hill overlooking the temple from a distance of some 750 
yards across a deep valley covered with trees and hushes. The 
troops opened fire at once, and the fanatics, instead of taking shelter, 
deliberately courted death, offering themselves as a target to the 
bullets on the open platform of the temple, ‘ howling, shouting, 
waving their arms and firing off their guns.’ Advancing steadily 
with frequent volleys over the broken ground, the troops came near 
enough to the Mippilla stronghold to call upon the fanatics to 
surrender. Hoarse cries of defiance were their only answer, and 
pushing on the soldiers entered the temple almost without opposi¬ 
tion. A horrible sight met their eyes. Within the narrow preoincts 
were piled up the bodies of ninety-two M^ppillas. Some were 
still breathing, but the great majority were dead, and at least 
twenty had their throats cut from ear to ear. They had been 
murdered by their comrades to prevent their being captured 
alive. A small gang of seven Sdhids was still at large, but 
by March 13th they had all been arrested or shot by the police, 
and the outbreak was at an end. Ninety-nine M^ppillas had 
gone out to die, and all hut six had accomplished their purpose. 
Mr. (now Sir Henry) Winterbotham, a Member of the Board 
of Revenue, was deputed at once to Malabar to enquire into the 
circumstances of the disturbance and the means taken to suppress it. 
His report 1 completely justified the action of the District Magistrate. 
The history of scores of similar outbreaks showed that the only 
reply to a formal summons to surrender would have been an 
immediate charge by the fanatics. To make such a summons he 
would have had to give up his position of advantage, and would 
probably have sacrificed many valuable lives by exposing the troops 
to a hand to hand conflict with the Mappillas on ground whioh was 
all in favour of the latter. 

No fines were imposed after this outbreak, partly because it 
was feared that they would accentuate the already extreme poverty 
of the fanatical zone, partly because the Mdppilla community in 
general had shown far less sympathy with the outbreak than on 
former occasions. This was perhaps one of the most hopeful signs 

Printed in, (t.O., No. 15G7, Judicial, dafcacl SOtb. September 189C, 
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and it was even more marked in the small abortive rising of 1898. 
In this case after assassinating an unpopular Hindu landlord, 
against whom they had a grudge, the murderers donned the 
orthodox white robes, and on April 3rd set out on the usual 
career of SdMds. On the following day they retreated to a temple 
in Payyandd to await their death. The Special Police Force came 
up, but their services were not required. 1'’he feeling of the 
Mappillas of the desam, which formerly had been a hotbed of 
fanaticism, was strongly against the 8dMds, and they gathered in 
force round the temple. The Phkkoya Tangal came from Malap- 
puram, and at his exhortation the fanatics surrendered without a 
struggle. 

The Mappilla outbreaks may be attributed to throe main 
causes, poverty, agrarian discontent and fanaticism, of whioli the 
last is probably the chief. Poverty is still extreme in the 
fanatical zone, and is no doubt to some extent accentuated by the 
MappiJla practice in the south of dividing up the property of the 
father among his wives, sons and daughters. The 'l\mauts 
Improvements Act has done much to protect the tenant from ruiii" 
ous eviction. Fanaticism however is still strong in the land ; and 
education, for all the expenditure on Mdppilla schools, has made but 
little progress among the community. The repressive policy 
initiated in 1854 has had a salutary effect. The fining of whole 
villages has brought home to the community a sense of ita ro- 
sponsibility for its unruly members, as was proved in 1890 and 
again in 1898 ; the most enlightened Mappillas have been enlisted 
on the side of law and order; and the Phkkoja Tangal, who as a 
descendant of the Prophet is almost worshipped by the Mappillas 
of Ernad and Walavanad, has issued a pamphlet stornlj denoun¬ 
cing outbreaks as opposed to true religion. The fanatical zone has 
been opened up by good roads ; and during the Eamazari fast, 
when religious enthusiasm is easily roused, the Special Tolice Force 
is distributed over the zone, and signallers keep the various 
detachments in touch with one another and with the troop at 
Malappnram. The complete immunity of Malabar from Mappilla 
disturbances in the last few years is perhaps the result of these 
precautions. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE P1'»PLE. 


Distribution op Population— Urban and rural—Movement of people. Lan¬ 
guages— Malayalam—Tunjattu Ezlmttacohan—Polksongs—Prose. Reli¬ 
gions. The Hindus— The Malabar Caste System. The MarumahlcaUdyani 
system—The Tarwdd—Origin of system—Early accounts of 8amhandha7n 
—Present position—The TdU /cei/u ?caii/anam—Pollution—Ceremonial idoHu- 
lion—Birth and death pollution. Conspectus of Caste System. Brahmans 
—J^'ambudiris—Patbarsand Embrandirig—JiTambudiri sub-divisions—Elayads 
and Mdsaads. ANTARiLA JiTHi—Ambalavasis—Kshattriyas and Saman- 
tans. IfiYARs—High caste Hayars—South Malabar—^Mcrth Malabar— 
Hon-military Hayars—Low caste Hayars. Polluting Castes —Tiyans and 
Izhuvans—Mukkuvans—Artizan, menial and devil dancing castes. 
Aboriginal Classes —Cherumans and Pulayans—Parayans—Nayadis — 
Jungle tribes. Foreign Castes. Villages and Dwellings. Dress —Hair 
—Ornaments. Food. Amusements — Kalaris — Kadlidkalis —Games. Festi¬ 
vals. Agricultural Ceremonies. Religion —Temples—Religions life— 
Magic and superstitions. Ceremonies —Rambiidiri marriages—Other N'am- 
bddiri ceremonies—Death ceremonies—Ceremonies of Nayars and other 
castes — PvZikudi — Childbirth — Fdl-Tcudi — Ghorunnu — Vidydramhlicim — 
Choulam—Kdthukuttu — Tdli kettu ^calydnam — Tirandu kalydnam —Marriage— 
Funeral and memorial ceremonies. Mi ppillas —Origin— General characteris¬ 
tics—Houses—Dress—Food—Mosques— Religion—Saints—ATawM— Super¬ 
stition—Ceremonies—Childbirth—Circumcision—Marriage—Death. Chris¬ 
tians. Syrian Ch ristians —History—Characteristics—Churches—Clergy— 
Doctrines—Festivals—Social life—Marriage—Death. Roman Catholics. 
Basel Mission. 

Malabar is one of the most densely populated districts in the 
Madras Presidency, the average number of inhabitants to the 
sq. mile (481) being exceeded only in the Tanjore district, and 
beieg much above the average of the Presidency as a whole (270). 
But the district area includes large tracts of practically unin¬ 
habited hill country, as well as the sparsely populated plateau of 
the Wynaad, where the average density is less than 100 persons 
to the square mile; and the figures for Ponndni Taluk, in which 
the population at the census of 1901 averaged 1,123 persons to 
the square mile, may be taken as representing with fair accuracy 
the state of the country within 10 miles of the sea-board through¬ 
out the district. 

The houses of the people are not for the most part congre¬ 
gated in villages of the type common elsewhere in the Presidency; 
but are scattered on the cultivated lauds, and along the foot of 
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the hills surrounding the rice fields, each standing in its CHAP, ill, 
own garden. Onlj 8 per cent, of the people live in towns (the pro- Distribu- 
portion for the Presidency is 11 per cent.); and the major portion population 

of these are to he found in five or six large towns, which include - 

considerable areas more strictly rural than urban in character. 

For instance within the limits of Calicut, at once the largest and 
most densely populated town, there are large stretches of cultiva¬ 
tion, and comparatively few streets; and the number of houses 
to the square mile is only 472, while in towns such as Madras, 

Madura and Salem the average ranges from two to three thousand 
to the square mile. 

Details of the variations that have taken place in the periods Movement of 
between the last three censuses will he found in the separate 
volume of appendices. It will be seen that though the population 
increased hy 12 per cent, in the decade between 1881 and 1891, 
the increase in the last decade only amounted to 5*6 per cent. 

It is not easy to assign a reason for this comparative decline; 
though it is partly attributable to the decay of the Wynaad 
industries. There is little emigration from Malabar, and had 
seasons and plague are negligible factors. The tendency of the 
population to move to the towns, which was generally indicated 
by the results of the last census in other parts of the Presidency, 
was less noticeable in Malabar; but that it prevailed to some 
extent in the decade from 1891-1901 is shown by the fact that 
the populations of Calicut and Palghat increased by 11 and 
13 per cent, respectively, while the general increase for the district 
was only 5*7 per cent. 

Malaydlam is the language of 94 per cent, of the people; LANsuAeEs. 
other languages are practically only spoken hy foreigners. Tamil 
is the language of 4 per cent., made up mostly of East coast 
merchants (Chettis, Pillais and Eavuttans) and Pattar Brahmans 
in Palghat, of estate coolies in the Wynaad, and of the Groundan 
and other inhabitants of the Altapadi valley. On the coast there 
are a few merchants who speak Arabic, Hindustani, Guzarati 
and Mardtti; and in the Wynaad, Oanarese is spoken by many of 
the estate coolies. A few Goanese Eurasians returned Portuguese 
as their language at the last census; but it seems to be dying out. 

The dialects spoken by the more barbarous of the hiU tribes 
differ considerably from Malayalam, but they hardly deserve to 
be regarded as separate languages; that of the Hurumbas of the 
Wynaad contains a considerable admixture of Oanarese. In 
Minicoy, the language is Mahl, a dialect of Singhalese and 
belonging therefore to the Indo-European family. 
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[Malay flam is a Dravidian language closely akin to Tamil; but 
it is still a matter of dispute whether it should be regarded as an 
'‘old and much altered offshoof of Tamil as Dr. Caldwell 
considered it, or as a sister language “ both being dialects of the 
same member of the Dravidian family, as Dr. Grundert suggests 
in his dictionary. Modern Malayalam has a softer and less 
nasal sound than Tamil; but its main difference from the 
latter is that it^ verbs are not inflected to denote person, number 
or gender. From the fact that verbal inflexions are found in 
the old copper plate deeds referred to on page 34, and in early 
poetry, it is argued that their disappearance is a comparatively 
late development; but if this were so we should expect some 
traces of such inflexions to survive in the colloquial language, as 
they do in English; and there are none. The language of the 
copper plate grants, which were made by a Perumfl who accord¬ 
ing to tradition was a foreigner, is rather Tamil than Malayalam; 
and the early poets were no doubt much affected by influence of 
the early Tamil poets, who formed a literary school and developed 
a court language.^ It is not impossible that colloquial Mala- 
yflam had already developed on different lines. 

I The classical epoch of modern Malayalam begins with 
Tunjattu Ezhuttacchan, who lived in the 17th century, and to 
whom is ascribed the invention of the existing Malayflam 
alphabet. The tradition is that he was a Ndyar^ who provoked 
the jealousy of the Brahmans by his genius and learning, and 
was by their magic seduced into the habit of drunkenness. To 
revenge himself he determined to exalt the Malayflam language 
to an equality with the sacred language of the gods and rishis ; 
and accordingly proceeded to translate into it the principal 
Sanskrit epics such as the Earn ay ana, Mahahharata, Sivapurdna 
and Bhagavatha, all of which he translated while under the 
immediate influence of intoxication. The result was, in the 
words of Dr. Burnell, that there was perhaps no part of 
Southern India where Sanskrit literature was more studied by 
people of many castes during the 18th century ; and to this 
influence may perhaps be traced the number of Sanskrit words to 
be found now even in colloquial use, as well as the development of 
the Malayalam poetical diction, which has been described as 

pure Sanskrit connected or concluded by a few Malaydlam 
words 

Altogether different is the language of the Malabar folksongs 
some of which have been reduced to writing. They celebrate 

1 See The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years ago, (Kanakasabhai Pillai). 
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exploits of popular heroes such as the Kunhali Marakkars and 
TaeehoK Othenan (the Malabar Eobin Hood), or historic occur¬ 
rences such as Tipti’s invasion, the Pychj rebellion, and famous 
Mappilla outbreaks ; the language is the ordinary colloquial 
Malayalam, and there are no traces of verbal inflections, and few 
Sanskrit expressions. 

Of prose there is not much; the Eeralolpatti, and similar 
historical and legal treatises of the seventeen and eighteenth 
centuries, are the earliest examples, but they are mainly transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit, and full of Sanskrit words ; and Dr. Gundert 
considered that the best early prose was to be found in the 
Tellicherry recoi’ds. Modern prose has hardly yet a distinct and 
definite style. The labours of Dr. Gundert and his successors 
among the German Missionaries have done much to adapt the 
colloquial language to literary expression, though they have 
perhaps tended to assimilate it too much to Tamil; but in the 
most recent prose represented by tbe works of Mr. Cbandu 
Menon, the influence of Sanskrit is still predominant. 

The education of the people is dealt within Chapter IX and 
their occupations in Chapter VI. The religion of the majority 
is Hinduism, but there is a far larger proportion of Muhamma¬ 
dans than is usual in the Madras Presidency. At the census of 
1901, 68 per cent, of tbe people were classed as Hindus, 80 per 
cent, as Muhammadans and 2 per cent, as Christians. The bulk 
of tbe Christians, who are most numerous in the south of the 
Ponnani Taluq, belong to the Syrian Church. The M^ppillas 
are most numerous in the Erndd and Ponn4ni taluqs, and in the 
coast towns : unlike the East coast Labbais, the Mdippillas belong 
almost entirely to the Sunni sect of Muhammadanism. 

There is an entire hierarchy of castes peculiar to ‘ Malabar ’ 
in the wider sense of that term, that is, regarded as a geographi¬ 
cal expression including the British district of that name and 
the adjoining Native States of Travancore and Cochin ; and it is 
impossible within the limits of this chapter to give more than a 
brief outline of the system. The origin of the Hindu castes 
is a vexed question, which need not be discussed here; but it will 
be observed that Malabar affords excellent illustrations of 
tbe theories advanced by Sir H. Risley, in his treatment of 
the question in the report of the census of 1901. He sug¬ 
gested that the basis of fact underlying the idea of caste 
is the physiological instinct of race distinction, which encourages 
hypergamy, or the rule which forbids a woman to marry a 
man of an inferior race or group, and tends to separate the 
progeny of mixed marriages into distinct endogamous groups j 
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and that the evolution of the elaborate modern systems of caste 
has been due largely to the influence of the fiction, that differences 
of religion, custom, locality, profession and the like, are 
analogous to race distinctions, and should be similarly stereo¬ 
typed; a fiction characteristic of the Hindu genius, and popu¬ 
larised by the Brahman myth of the four Vedic castes. In 
Malabar, the primal race distinctions can readily be traced in the 
broad divisions of Brahman, bTayar, Tiyan, artizans, and the 
supposed aboriginal tribes; ?vhile the infinite variety of castes 
and snbeastes well exemplifies the effect of hypergamy and the 
tendency to stereotype the most minnte differences of custom, etc. 
There is for instance, little doubt that the Sdmantan is by race, 
a N^,yar/ differentiated by his social position and strict observ¬ 
ance of hypergamy with Nambfidiris; and that many at 
least of the intermediate temple-serving castes are, as tradition 
relates, the result of violations of the rule of hypergamy by 
Brahmans. The Chembottis (copper-smiths;, originally a class 
of Kammalans, who now claim to rank with N^yars, are an 
instance of a caste, which has been raised in the social scale 
by its profession; and the Veluttedans, a washerman sub¬ 
caste of the Nay ars, and the Kavuthiyans, a barber subdivision 
of the Veluttedans, are instances of classes which have been de¬ 
graded by theirs. The influence of local residence may be seen 
in the differentiation of Izhuvan, Tandan, and Tiyan; as well as 
in the general rule that members of the same castes dwelling in 
North and South Malabar,^ may not intermarry. But this is not 
all. In diSerent parts of the country there are quite different sets 
of castes ; where the same caste is common to two tracts, the sub¬ 
divisions are often different; and sometimes subdivisions bearing 
the same name have a different social status in different places. 
Thus as a general rule, the subdivisions of Nayars in North 
Malabar, class for class, rank higher, or consider that they do, 
than the corresponding subdivisions in South Malabar. Again, 
ceremonies and customs vary even from desam to desam; and 
these differences extend to such minnte or trivial matters, as the 
manner of discharging salvoes of icadinas (mortars) at festivals, 
and of slicing plantains for curry. Obviously a mere sketch of 
the system as a whole is all that can be offered here. 

^ In 1888 the District Judge of South Malabar held in a suit between the Elaya 
Tirv.^iLlpad of Kilambor and the Collector, Mr. Logan, that there was no 
distinctive caste of Samantans, and that the plaintiff was a liTayar (Vide Moore’s 
Malahar Law and Custonij p. 346). 

The dividing line is the Korapuzha river, between the Calicut and Kuruni- 
brsnad taluks. 
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Before however proceeding* to give a conspectus of the caste 
hierarchy, it is necessarj to describe some remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of Malabar societj, which affect the system, and to which 
reference must constantly be made in explaining it. 

The first is the system of inheritance, and of family organisa¬ 
tion, known as Marumakkattaycim^ or literally, descent through 
sister’s children ’’; bound up with which is the institution known 
as Samlcmdham, the loose form of '' marriage obtaining among 
the castes following marumaTzkaitdyam^ which entails no 
responsibility or legal obligation whatever on the part of the 
husband ” towards his wife ” and children. According to this 
system, which is followed by the Kshattriyas, the Samantans, the 
Ambalavasis and the N^yars proper, and partially by some other 
castes, children belong to the same caste or sub caste and family 
as their mother, not to that of their father. Tiie custom affects 
the caste system because, as has been remarked, the rule of 
hypergamy or anulomam (literally, going with the heir ”), which 
allows a woman, but not a man, to marry into a caste or subcaste 
superior to her own, is very widely observed in Malabar ; and its 
violation, or going against the heir^^) is said to 

have given rise to some of the mixed castes. The Brahman 
castes follow the Mahkattdyam system, that is the system by 
which a child belongs to its father’s family ; and they contract 
within their own caste regular marriages, with all the ordinary 
legal and religious sanctions and incidents. But Brahman men 
are also in the habit of entering into sa?nbandha?}i unions with 
women of the lower castes. 

The marumaklcattdyam Joint family or Tarwdd^ as it is called, 
consists of all the descendants of a common ancestress, in the 
female line only. Neither party to a samhandham union becomes 
thereby a member of the others family ; and the offspring of the 
union belong to their mother’s tarwdd, and have no sort of 
claim, so far as the law of warwnakkattdyam goes, to a share 
of their father’s property, or to maintenance therefrom. The 
tarwdd property is the joint property of all the members, and 
each member is entitled to maintenance from it, but is not entitled 
to claim partition. Partition may, of course, be effected by a 
mutual agreement between all the members ; and when this is done 
there will remain between the branch iancdds only ^ Community of 
pollution’ (puh sambandham), which means that whenever a death 
or birth places one branch under ceremonial pollution, all the 
other branches are regarded as similarly affected. They have 
no further community of property {muthal mnbandham) than U 
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CHAP. III. implied in tlie right of each, as reversionary {afMIatlaham) heirs, 
.The Hindus, to succeed to the property of another branch should it become 
' extinct. 

Among the more influential families, and more espe¬ 
cially those of the Eajas called Kovilagams, it is customary to 
set aside certain portions of the tanmd property for the life 
enjoyment only of the senior members. The separate estates 
thus created are called Stdnams. The word means dignity and 
denotes the status of the senior members of the family, the 
theory being that the separate estates are assigned to enable 
them to maintain their position. The Stdnmns are enjoyed in 
succession by the several members of the family, as they succeed 
to the position to which they are attached. Thus the Zamorin’s 
family is divided into three Komlagams or palaces called the 
Pudiya, Padinnara, and Kizhakke, each with its separate estate 
under the management of its senior lady or Tamburditi; and there 
are five Stdnams with separate properties set apart for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the five senior members of the whole family, who bear 
the titles of Zamorin, Er^lpad, Munalp^d, Edattar^lp^d, and 
Nediyiruppu Muttu Eradi. The Stdni is in the position of a 
trustee with regard to this Stdnam property; he has only a life 
estate, and cannot alienate except for the benefit of the tarwdd 
as a whole. 

Sometimes the husband, oi the father of some of the mem¬ 
bers of a tamdd, provides a separate house out of Ids self-acquired 
property for his wife and children, and the new household then 
becomes a separate branch tdvazhi {idy^ mother, and vdzht, way), 
of the original tarwad. but retains both community of pollution 
and eoramunity of property with it. In the tdvazhi, as in the ori¬ 
ginal fa? lead, descent is traced in the female line in the manner 
already described. Every member of a tarwdd is entitled to 
dispose of property acquired by himself as wishes; but at 
d^th any property which may not have been disposed of by 
gift or otherwise tnter vivos, or devised by testament, will 
lapse to the tarwdd. The family property is usually managed 
by the eldest male member, termed the Kdrnavan who can only 
be removed for flagrant mismanagement or misfeasance, and 
then only by decree of a civil court (unless of course he and the 
0 er members of the iariodd consent that he shall resign his 
management to some other member) ; and untilso removed he has 
practicahy absolute control over the family property. l%e 
younger members of the family are called Anandiramm ; and their 
only rights as members of the tarivU are to succeed in order of 
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seniority to the Mrna^mshvp^ and to he maintained from the CHAP. III. 
iarwdd property. The words nnandiravan and Mrnavan are also Thr Hindus 
used in a relative sense ; thus any member of a tarwdd will call 
ah the members elder than himself my hdrnamns and all those 
younger “ my anandiravans,^^ 

Various explanations of this curious system have been sug- Origin of 
gested. The traditional Brahman account is that it was ordained 
by Parasurama. who bade the women of the Samantan. and Sudra 
classes “ put o-ff chastity and the cloth that covered their breasts 
and declared that the duty of such women and the object for 
which they were created was to satisfy the desires of the Brah¬ 
mans. It is no doubt an exceedingly convenient arrangfement 
for the cadets of Namhlidiri families whom it relieves from the 
life-long bachelorhood (Brahmachdram) to which they are sup¬ 
posed to devote themselves^ without entailing any corresponding 
burden, whether in the form of more mouths to feed, or of more 
claimants to their ancestral property ; and, combined with the 
rule of hypergamy, it of course ensures the higher race against 
contamination by the blood of the lower. But that it was ever 
deliberately introduced by the Nambhdiris as a matter of policy 
it is difSoult to believe; and it is to be remarked that it is more 
prevalent in North Malabar, where Nambhdiri influence has 
always been less than in the South, and has there extended to 
Tiyans and M^ppillas, and other castes who pollute Brahmans. 

Another theory connects it with the military organization of the 
N^yar community. Marriage is interdicted and all other 
recreations except warre,'" writes Montaigne, ofthe nobility of 
Calicutand Mr. Warden, Collector of Malabar from 1804-1816, 
considered that the profession of arms by birth, subjecting the 
males of a whole race to military service from the earliest youth 
to the decline of manhood, was a system of polity utterly in¬ 
compatible with the existence among them of the marriage state/* 
and that it was obvious that, from the nature of their profes¬ 
sional duties-, their sexual intercourse could only have been 
fugitive and promiscuous, and their progeny could never under 
such circumstances have depended upon them for support.’* 

Others would regard it merely as a survival of a universal 
primitive state of sexual promiscuity, in which the son inherits 
not after his father because a woman is allowed by custom to lye 
with several men, so that it cannot he known who is the father of 
the child she brings forth.’-’ But against this is the fact that the 
jungle tribes and the lowest castes, who are generally considered 
to represent the aborigines, have a regular system of marriage ; 

U 
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CHAP. III. while the fraternal polyandry practised hy the Kamm^lan^, 
The Hindus. Kanisans and some sections of the South Malabai* Tiyans, is 
distinct from the BOumbanihain system, and has its origin possibly 
in reasons of economy. 

Earif Whatever the true explanation may be, there seems little doubt 

aoG 0 iiiits of that the Bcimhanclham was, in its origin at all events, the simplest 
Samljandliam. loosest form of sexual union between man and womau. It 
depended for any permanence it might possess entirely on the 
free-will of the parties, either of which was at liberty at any 
moment and for any cause to terminate it by the simple expedient 
of discontinuing it, no sort of ceremony resembling divorce, 
whether legal or religions, being requisite for that purpose. The 
woman was at liberty to entertain in turn any number of lovers, 
and the latter were at liberty to share the favours of any number 
of women. So long as the woman observed the law of hyper- 
gamy, and did not contract an alliance within the exogamous 
group to which she belonged, no union and no number of unions 
oould be regarded as illicit. An interesting account of the system 
is given by Duarte Barbosa, who travelled in Malabar in the 
beginning of the 16th centuary and whose narrative of his voyages 
shows that he was, as a rule, a careful and accurate observer: 

These (Nayars) are not married nor maintain women or children * 
their nephews, the sons of their sisters, are their heirs. The 
Nayar women are all accustomed to do with themselves what they 
please with Brahmans or Nayars, but not with other people of lower 
class under pain of death. After they are ten or twelve years old or 
more, their mothers perform a marriage ceremony for them in this 
manner. They advise the relations and friends that they may come 
to do honour to their daughters, and they beg some of their relations 
and friends to marry these daughters, and they do so. It must be said 
they have some gold jewel made, which will contain half a ducat of 
gold, a little shorter than the tag of lace, with a hole in the middle 
passing through it, and they string it on a thread of white silk ; and 
the mother of the girl stands with her daughter very much dressed out, 
and entertaining her with music and singing, and a number of people. 
And this relation or friend of hers comes v^ith much earnestness, 
and there performs the ceremony of marriage, as though he married 
with lier, and they throw a gold chain round the necks of both of them 
togethpr, and he ]pnts the above-mentioned jewel round her neck, 
which she always has to wear as a sign that she may now do what she 
pleases. And the bridegroom leaves her and goes away without 
touching her nor having more to say to her on account of being her 
relation ; and if he is not so, he may remain with her if he wish it, 
but he is not bound to do so if he do not desire it. And from that 
iime forward the mother goes begging some young men to deflower 
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the girlj for amongst themselves they hold it an unclean thing and 
almost a disgrace to deflower women. And after she is already a 
woman, the mother goes about seeking who will take her daughter to 
live with him. But when she is i^rett^^, three or four Nayars join 
together and agree to maintain her and to live with her ; and the more 
she has the more highly is she esteemed, and each man has bis 
appointed day from midday to the next day at the same hour when 
the other eomes ,* and so she passes her life without any one think¬ 
ing ill of it. And he who wishes to leave her does so whenever he 
pleases and goes to take another and, if she takes a dislike to any 
of them, she dismisses him. The children which she has remain at 
the expense of the mother and of the brothers of the motlxer, who 
bring them up because they do not know the fathers j and, even if 
they should appear to belong to any persons in particular, they are not 
recognized by them as sons, nor do they give anything for them j and 
it is said that the kings made this law in order that the N ayars should 
not be covetous and should not abandon the king’s service.” ^ 

This account is substantially corroborated by all the travellers 
and writers who have referred to the subject up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.^ At the present day, the legal posi¬ 
tion is not changed, except in so far as it has been modified by 
the Malabar Marriage Act IV of 1896, which provides that when 
a mmbaniham has been registered in the manner therein laid 
down, it shall have the incidence of a legal marriage ; that is to 
say, the wife and children shall be entitled to maintenance b}- 
the husband or father, respectively, and to succeed to half his 
self-acquired property, if he dies intestate ; while the parties to 
such a sambandham cannot register a second sambandham during 
its continuance, that is, until it is terminated by death or by a 
formal application for divorce in the Civil Courts. The total num¬ 
ber of sambandliams registered under the Act has, however, been 
infinitesimal, and the reason for this is, admittedly, the reluctance 
of the men to fetter their liberty to terminate sayiibandJiam at will 
by such restrictions as the necessity for formal divorce, oi* to 
undertake the burdensome responsibility of a legal obligation to 

^ The Coasts of East Africa a‘nd Malubai. Duarte Burlx^su* (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 124:. 

^ Compare the accounts of Abdiir Eazzak, and J^iocolo Conti in India in the 
Fifteenth Century (Hakluyt) j of Castauheda (in Kerr’s Travels IJ, p. 354), 
Ludovico di Varthema {Travels. Hakluyt, p. 145), and Linschoten (Voyages 
Hakluyt, I, p. 280) in the sixteenth century ; of Pyrard de Laval (Voyage 
of P, de L, Hakluyt It, p. 384) and Pietro della Valle, Travels Hakluyt 
II, p. 379) in the seventeenth century; of Hamilton {Ne%o Account of the East 
Indies, I, p. 310) in the eighteenth century 5 and of Buchanaii {lourney 
through Mysore, Malabar and South Canara, 11, p. 411) in the niueteontli 
centtuy. 
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maintain their wife and offspring. Jf, as the evidence recorded 
bj the Malabar Marriage Commission tended to show, a marri¬ 
age law in North Malabar and throughout the greater part of 
South Malabar would merely legalise what is the prevailing 
custom/’ it is hard to see why there has been such a disin¬ 
clination to lend to that custom the dignity of leg-al sanction. 

It is no doubt true, however, that polyandry amongst Naj^ars 
has practically disappeared ; that polygamy is looked on with 
disfavour; that it is hecomiug more and more customary 
among the well-to-do for the husband to provide for his wife and 
children, often giving them a separate dwelling, which in due 
course becomes the nucleus of a fresh tarwdd ; and that among 
the more advanced Nayars it is the fashion to celebrate the 
commencement of a sambhandham by the performance of a regular 
ceremony, such as the Pubdamuri^ in which the bridegroom pre¬ 
sents a cloth to the bride and the relations are entertained at a 
feast. Nor can it be denied that the sa7nb(indham union, loose 
as it is, often lasts for a lifetime; while in the opinion of 
Mr. Logan nowhere is the marriage tie, albeit informal, more 
jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged.” In 
all these respects there is reason to believe that North Malabar 
is, and long has been, ahead of the South. 

Nevertheless it is admittedly a defect of the ^narumakkattdyam 
system that it gives rise to constant disputes between the mem¬ 
bers of the tarwdd^ owing to the irreconcileahle conflict between 
the kdrmvan^s duty to his tarwdd and his affection for his wife 
and children ; and it is doubtful whether an adequate compensa¬ 
tion for those evils is to he found in the preservation of family 
property and the free play of the laws of natural selection 
which,it is claimed, are so fully secured and so beautifully exem¬ 
plified in the system, in combination with the institution of 
mmbandham. 

Another institution found amongst all the classes following the 
mariimokkffttdyuM system, as well as amongst many of those who 
observe makkattdyam^ is that known as the 1 dliketta-kalydnani 
or Tali tying wedding ” which has been described as the 
most peculiar, distinctive and unique ” among Malayali marriage 
customs. Its essence is the tying of a tali (a small piece 
of gold or other metal, like a locket, on a string) on a girl’s neck 
before she attains the age of puberty. This is done by a man of 
the same or of a higher caste (the usages of different classes 
differ), and it is only after it nas been done that the girl is 
at liberty to contract a sambafidhafn. It seems to be generally 
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considered that tte ceremony was intended to confer on the iali- 
tier or mancivdhm (bridegroom) a right to cohabit with the 
girl; and by some the origin of the ceremony is found in the 
claim of the JBhu-devas or Earth Gods (that is the Brahmans), 
and on a lower plain of the Eshattriyas or ruling classes^ to 
the first-fruits of lower caste womanhood, a right akin to the 
mediaeval droit de seigneurie. This view is supported by the 
accounts of the ceremony given by Captain Alexauder Hamilton ^; 
but not by the earliest account quoted above, according to which 
the tdli was not tied by a Brahman or a man of superior rank, 
and is merely described as a token that the girl may do with 
herself as she pleases.’^ 

Nowadays at all events cohabitation by the tdli-tiov with the 
girl is certainly no essential, and is not even an usual sequel to 
the ceremony, at least amongst marumahkaitdyam castes; as will be 
evident from the facts that to reduce the expense of the feast 
which is an invariable accompaniment of the wedding,” it is 
becoming more and more usual for the tdli to be tied simultane¬ 
ously on all the girls in a family who may be under the age of 
puberty, so that the rite is sometimes performed on mere babies ; 
that it is not uncommon for one man to tie the tali for several 
girls at the same time, some of whom may be sisters ; and lastly 
that the tdli-\K&r is often a man of venerable age selected for 
his sanctity, who may have tied the tdli of girl’s mother, while 
in some castes, it is the custom for the tdli to be tied by the 
girl’s father or uncle, both of which cases would involve incest 
wei’e any marital functions connected with the rite. In fact the 
ceremony is now little more than a meaningless survival, which 
has so far lost all real significance that the tdli is in some cases, 
tied by the girl’s mother. But a girl still becomes an [outcaste, if 
she fails to have the tail tied before she attains the age of 
puberty. Mr. Fawcett’s view “ that the ceremony is . , . . 

analagous to that obtaining in the Bellary district and round 
and about it, through which women called Basavis, are, after an 
initiatory ceremony of devotion to a deity, compelled (under 
certain conditions) to follow no rule of chastity, but whose children 
are under no degradation” has been accepted by Mr. Justice 
Moore ; but it is to be observed that the cei'emony is performed 

^ A new Account oj the JSasi Indies, Vol. I, p. 310, Ed. 174A. Comparo the 
accoQnfc of Varthema (^Voyages, Hakluyt, p. 34-]), who iays that Brahmans had to 
deflower the king's’ wives first. 

= Moore’s Malabar Law and Custom, 3rd Ed., pp. 69 to 78. Seo also Bellari/ 
mslrici Gazetteer, ch. Ill, and Thm-stou’s mirnographic Notes in Sontliern India, 

p. 121. 
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CHAP. III. "bj the Tiyans and Izhuvans of South Malahar and other castes, 

The Hindus, who follow the malcTcaUdymi system^ and have a regular form of 
marriage which is celebrated in addition to the tali kettu. In 
these cases the custom is perhaps merely an imitation of the 
practice of the higher castes. 

Pollution. Bound up with the Malabar caste system are the strict theo¬ 

ries with regard to pollution. Every man considers himself 
polluted by the touch of one of a lower caste ; and there are 
castes low in the social scale which mutually convey pollution to 
each other. But in addition to this, at a certain point in the 
caste system, the taint is supposed to become so pronounced as 
actually to affect the atmosphere and carry pollution to persons, 
houses, and so on, within a radius of several yards from the 
person who is the centre of infection. Based on this theory there 
is a recognised scale of distances at which members of each of the 
polluting castes must stand from a man of higher caste or his 
house, the distance increasing as we descend the social scale. 
In ordinary conversation such expressions as a Tiya^pdd or a 
Cheruma'pdd (that is, the distance at which a Tiyan or a Oheru- 
man has to keep) are commonly used. The distance is about 24 
feet in the case of a Kammalan or member of one of the artisan 
classes, and in the case of the aboriginal Nayadisas much as 74. 
Under the Native E^jas N^yars thought nothing of cutting down 
on the spot a member of the lower castes who had approached 
within polluting distance of his person.^ At the present day 
the higher eastern an when walking along the road utters a 
warning grunt or hoot to persons of any lower castes, who there¬ 
upon retire to the necessary distance. The result is that a man of 
any of the very low castes may undergo considerable inconvenience 
and delay in getting from one place to another. Thus the 
Nayadis who were interviewed by Mr. Thurston of the Madras 
Museum in 1901 at Shoranur, had by reason of the pollution 
which they traditionally carry with them, to avoid walking over 
the long bridge which spans the Bharatha Puzha (Ponnani 
river) and follow a circuitous route of many miles.” ^ It is 
noteworthy that neither Jews, Christians or Muhammadans are 
considered to convey this atmospheric pollution and this is 
true even of converts io the two latter religions from the lowest 
castes. It is evident what an immense inducement is thus afforded 
to the latter to raise themselves in the social scale and rid them¬ 
selves of so many vexations and degrading restrictions and 

^ Bnohaaan s Jmmef/through Mysore, Malabar and South Gan(tra, YoL J,p. 388. 

^ Madras Goverament Museum Bulletin, Vol. IV, Mo. 1 p. 73. 
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disaHlities by embracing Islam or Christianity. The pollution 
caused by the proximity or contact of a person of a lower caste 
can only be removed by plunging the whole body under water, 
which should however be done in a tank or stream in order to be 
efficacious. 

In addition to the pollution communicated by members of a 
lower caste to those of a higher, there is also what may be called 
ceremonial pollution/^ which too may be either contact 
pollution'’ or ‘'distance pollution.” A person ceremonially 
polluted conveys pollution even to members of the same caste. 
Women are regarded as so polluted and as conveying atmos¬ 
pheric pollution ” daring their monthly periods and after delivery. 
Till their purification, which cannot take place till after a certain 
number of days has elapsed, and has sometimes to be performed 
by members of a specified caste (other than their own), they have 
to live separately from the rest of the family in a room, or in the 
case of the well-to-do a separate building, reserved for the 
purpose. 

A death or birth in a family entails pollution on all members 
of the tarirdd and of those connected families whicli have com¬ 
munity of pollution. This too lasts for a prescribed period the 
duration of which varies in the case of different castes increas¬ 
ing as we descend the scale ; and has to be removed by prescribed 
ceremonies, which in most cases must be performed by a member 
of a certain prescribed class. The functions of the barber and 
washerman classes are, as will be seen, of special importance in 
connection with ceremonial pollution. 

In the matter of food the general rule is that no one will eat 
anything cooked by a person whose touch would pollute him; 
but the rule is only applied strictly to the eating of cooked 
rice. In no case will a man eat rice cooked by a man substan¬ 
tially lower in the scale. Women may generally speaking only 
eat where they may marry, that is, with equals or superiors. 
Between the lines of classes separating those who cannof eat 
together, there are finer lines of distinction separating those, 
who though they may eat together, do not sit in the same row 
for the purpose. 

It was realised at the census of 1901 that the only satisfactory 
basis of a classification of modern castes is that of social precedence, 
as recognised by public opinion and indicated by the practices 
observed with regard to inter-marriage and social intercoarse. 
As has been said caste exclusiveness in Malabar manifests itself 
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principally in tte facts that the touch or approach of persons of 
substantially lower class carries pollution, and that women may 
marry only with equals or superiors, while men though for the 
most part restricted to their own caste or class, may in some 
cases form smnbandham with inferiors. But the rules regulating 
endogamy and exogamy, the periods of pollution and the perform¬ 
ance of purifactory ceremonies have been elaborated in an 
infinite variety of detail; and it would be a hopeless, as well as 
an invidious task, to attempt any exact classification of the castes 
in order of social precedence. They fall into the following broad 
divisions (1) Brahmans, (2) Antar£a-jathi or intermediate castes, 
including the Kshattriyas,Samantans, and Ambalavasis or Temple 
servants, (3) Sudras, divided into (a) Niyars proper, [b] caste 
now more or less generally recognised as Njiyars, but probably 
not originally so regarded, and (c) low caste Sudras, (i') Tiyans, 
Kamm^lans or Artisans, and other polluting castes, {Fathita 
jdthi) said to he the result of mixed unions formed in violation 
of the rule of hypergainy, and (5) the depressed aboriginal 
classes, who are outcastes. 

The generic name for the Malabar Brahman is Namblidiri. 
The origin of the word is disputed, hut no derivation has ever 
been suggested which can he termed authoritative or convincing. 
It is sufficient to remark that the termination tiri^ holy, is found 
in many other caste names and titles. Unuitiri and Embrdndiri 
are examples of the former, and Nambidtiri a title given in old 
days io warrior chieftains (and still surviving in some places) is 
an instance of the latter class. 

Thei^ainhudiris, like other Brahmans, are divided into exoga- 
mons gStrams, They follow the makkaUdyam family system and 
the general rule is that only the eldest sou is allowed to con¬ 
tract a regular marriage with a Nambfidiri woman, the others 
being restricted to sambandhaws with women of the castes below 
them. The women marry after puberty; they may of course 
only marry Namhudiris and husbands are consequently at a 
premium. Namhudiri women are called Anferfanams, or'Agaftam- 
mamar^ both of which terms mean living inside ” referring to 
the seclusion in which they are kept ; and any one sus¬ 
pected oi sexual irregularity is tried by a caste tribunal 
{Sm&Tia VioJtdram) ^ with an elaborate ceremonial, and if 
found guilty, ontcasted. The Namhhdiris are Yedic Brah¬ 
mans and wear the pdndl ; their pollution period is ten days. 
They are mostly landlords, and they claim that all the lands 


^ See p. 364. 
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in Malabar were originally vested in them and thorn alone CRAP. m. 

(see^p. 288). They for the most part live quiet sochulod lives 

in their family houses, which are called illams, occiipiod only 

with the manifold ceremonial iDractices which their religion 

requires of them. A Wambfidiri should rise very early at about 

8 A.M. and immediately bathe in a tank ; he should then proceed 

to his religious exercises in the temple. After that and till 

11 o’clock he should read or recite the vedas ; then comes the 

principal meal followed by a period of rest, including tlio keeping 

of a solemn silence. At sunset he should bathe in oil and them 

again resort to the temple till 9 p.m. 

Nambhdiris are polluted by the touch of all castes below 
them, and by the approach of ail lower than Nayars. A man 
of lower caste should uncover to the waist as a token of 


respect when approaching a Nambhdiri^ and must use sptMmiJ 
terms of respect when referring to anything l)oloriging to 
him, while he debases everything of his own. As a, class the 
Nambddiris may be described as loss affected than any otlnu' 
caste, except the very lowest, by Western inlluoru'os of whatcvcir 
nature. One Namblidiri is known to have a,c(‘c|)tod a, clerical 
post in Government service ; a good many are AdJiif/dn.<i (viilagp 
headmen) ; and one member of the caste ]k)s.sosso.s a d'ih'- 
works and is partner in a Cotton-mill. Tlu' birydo now chumH 
several votaries among the caste and photography at least 
one other. But these are exceptions, and excopiionH whhdi 
unimportant as they may seem to any one una(‘(|uainted with tho 
remarkable conservatism ^ of the caste, would certainlj have 
caused considerable surprise fco the author of the first Malabar 
Manual.’^ It may be indeed that they are il,e llrai iu<licnli,m« 
of a ferment wkeb will in another goneration or two the 

whole lamp; but the Nambddiri, affluent and inlluontinJ, lord 
k numberless broad acres, exercising in aomo msoa much 
dreaded powers of social interdict or oxcommunioatiou, courti-d 
by the flower of Nilyar womanhood and revoivnocd an ndlnnir 

\ f I’™*'"® nocoasity, which 

spur less (or more) favoured classes to jirog-ross. 

In addition to the Nambudiris, who may bo termed “indi- 

applies to the low aboriginal” castes, there are two classes 
of Brahmans who, though domiciled since prediistodc ttZ 

froni_ tne Nambndiris and are looked down upon by iliom as 

-fenors and foreigners. These are Pattars an'd Bm'iirdnTiris 
14 ^ 


Fail am 
and Embriffi- 
dinn, 
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■fcliG forinGr BGiiig* i m tq i grants from tliG Bast-coast witli their head¬ 
quarters at Pa^hat^ while the latter are of Oauarese or Tula 
origin. The Pattars present no peculiarities distinguishing them 
from the ordinary East Coast Brahmans. Like the latter they 
engage in trade and business, and form a large proportion of the 
oflScial, legal, and scholastic classes. With the exception of one 
class known as Ohozhiyaor Arya Pattars, they wear their hudumi 
(top knot) on the back of the head, in the Bast Coast fashion, and 
not on the top and hanging over the forehead, as is done by 
the genuine Malayfli castes. They also live as a general rule in 
regular streets or grdmams^ on the East Coast plan. Few 
Pattars, except in the Palghat taluk, are large land-owners. As 
a class they have embraced modern educational facilities, eagerly, 
so far as they subserved their material prospects. Embrandiris 
are a peculiarily backward community, judged by Western 
standards ; and are almost entirely engaged in priestly occupa¬ 
tions. They sometimes usurp the title of Nambudiri. They are 
divided into six desams. Both Pattars and Bmbr^indiris, but 
especially the latter, have adopted the custom of contracting 
sambandhams with N^yar women; but sambandham with the 
foreign Brahmans is not considered to be so respectable or 
desirable as with Nambladiris, and except in the Palghat taluk 
(where the Namblidiri is rare) they are not allowed to consort 
with the women of aristocratic families. 

There are various sub-divisions among Namblidiris; but in the 
majority of cases at all events, they cannot be regarded as sub¬ 
castes, since marriage between them is not prohibited. The 
first of these is usually said to be the Tambur^kkals; but this 
appears to be a title merely, and not the name of a genuine sub¬ 
division, any more than Dukes are a subdivision of Englishmen 
from an ethnographic or anthropological point of view. There 
were originally two families with the title, but only one now 
remains, that of the Azhnvancheri Tambnrakkal of Athavan^d in 
Ponnani taluk. Such is the sanctity attached to this dignitary 
that the Maharajah of Travancore has to invite him once in 
six years to visit his court, and there performs sdsMdnga namas~ 
hdrarn (obeisance by touching the ground with six parts of the 
body, expressive of the utmost reverence) before him. 

^ Properly speaking the Tamhur^kkal is only the first of the 
Adhyans who form the highest class among ISTamblidiris. These 
have the title of Nambudirip^d, the syllable jpdd being an honorific 
addition found in many other titles, such as Bhattatiripdd, Velli- 
ichapM, etc. The title is usurped, it is true, by many who have 
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no valid claim to it; but this is merely another instance of what 
may be observed on all hands in Malabar aj3 present. They are 
known as Ashtagribattil Adhyanmd^r^ or Adhyans of the eight 
griham or houses ; but it is not quite clear what the eight houm 
are or in what sense they are houses. According to one list the 
grihams are simply eight important Nambudiri idrwdds, while 
the names given in another list are not those ot farwdds or even 
of exogamous divisions. The Adhyans are sometimes contrasted 
with the Asyans. The former are considered to be so holy that 
they are absolved from the necessity of observing two of the stages 
in the Brahman’s life prescribed by the Vedas, namely, Ydna-- 
prastka (or dwelling in the jungle) and Sanydsa (or renunciation of 
all secular interests and occupations); a dispensation, which is 
somewhat superfluous in the present, whatever may have been 
its value in the past. They are also considered to have reached a 
stage at which Ydgams (sacrifices) are unnecessary, and so never 
perform them. Asyans on the other hand do perform Ydgams. 
Some Adhyans are Tantris:> whose business it is to teach and 
to resolve difiiculties connected with ritual. The position of 
Taniri is hereditary : hut not all Tantris are Adhyans. 

The next class are known as Visishta (‘ remarkable ’ or ^ distin¬ 
guished ’) Nambudiris. They are subdivided into Agni-hotris 
and Bhattatiris. The former perform the great Ydgams^ namely, 
Adhdnam or Agny^dh^na conferring the title of Akkittirip^d, 
Somcuydga conferring the title of Somayajipdid, or Somattirip^d, 
and Agnichayanaydga conferring the title of Adittirip^d. The 
Bhattatiris are prohibited from performing ydgams. Their business 
is to study philosophy, logic, etc. To this class belong the two 
heads or Presidents of Vedic Colleges (one in British Malabar 
at Tirunav^yi, the other at Trichur in Cochin State), called 
Yddhyans ; the six Vaidigans (one only is in British Malabar, 
Cherumukku Vaidigan in Walluvanad), or expounders of caste- 
law; and the sis Smartas, whose duty it is to preside at the 
caste-tribunals or Smarta mchdram. 

The next subdivision is termed SamSnya or ‘ ordinary ’ 
Nambudiris, who are the Namblldiri proletariat. They are not 
entitled to perform Ydgams^ but they study the Vedas, and per¬ 
form the duties of priests {shdniikdran). Some are Tantris. 

Next come the Jathimdtrakar, or as it were ^ bare ’ 
Nambudiris. Amongst these are the Ashtavaidyans or eight 
families of hereditary physicians, considered as degraded because 
as surgeons they may have to shed blood, whose caste title is 
Mfissad or Nambi (both these titles are used by a confusing 
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Yarietj of different classes); tlie Sastrangakars, wHo are said to te 
BraliinaiLS wlio originallj engaged in. military seryice, and wliose 
traditional occupation is a performance called Tatrahali consisting 
of songs and sword play ^; and tlie Gramani Nambudiris who are 
said to have been degraded by undertaking the duty of adminis¬ 
tering the gramams. '1 hese are OitiUdttavar, that is^ they are not 
allowed to recite the Vedas, as opposed to the OttuUamr, those 
who are permitted to do so. 

Other classes of Ottilldttavar are Sapthas or Sapagrastans 
whose degradation is due to their want of faith in Parasurdma’s 
power and impious attempt to test it; and Papis. (sinners )3 in¬ 
cluding Urile-parisha Mhssads who accepted gifts of land from 
Parasurama, and agreed to bear the sin which he had contracted 
by his massacres of the Kshattriyas, the NambMiris of Pauniyur 
Gramam, who are said to have been degraded on account of a 
sacrilegious act performed to a Vardlia or image of the 

Boar-incamation of Vishnu, and those of Payyanur who are 
remarkable as following marumaiikattdyam. 

The Elayads are a quasi-Brahmanical class of South Malabar, 
who act z^spurohits (priests) to Samantans and Nayars. It is some¬ 
times said that Elayads are the lowest of the Brahmans, as the 
highest of the Ambalav^sis are Mdttads or Mhssads. The names 
mean ^youngest ’ and ‘eldest/ respectively. The Mussads in 
question are not to be confused with the Urileparisha Mhssads or 
with the Ashtavaidyans, already referred to. They appear to be 
identical with the caste called Agapothuvfl (* inside Pothuvdl ’ 
as distinguished from Purapothuval or ‘ outside Pothuvdl ^) in 
North Malabar, They are said to be the descendants of a 
Sivadwija Brahman man, and a pure Brahman girl to some extent 
a p'athiloma union (e.e., one violating the rule of hypergamyj. 
According to another account, they lost status by eating rice 
offered to Siva, a practice prohibited by one of the Andchdrams^ or 
peculiar rules of conduct, obtaining in Malabar. They perform 
various duties in temples, their traditional duty being to escort 
the idol when it is carried in procession {erunelUkal) on an 
arrangement called a tadambu (a sort of wooden shield with a 
small shelf in the centre on which a miniature idol (vigraham) is 
placed). The Mdttad’s womenfolk have the title Manayamma. 

There are at least two other classes bearing the title of Mhssad. 
One class are known as Earuga Miissads in South Malabar. They 
wear the and their exact position is disputed. The name 

^ An account of this will be found in at p. 297 of tlie Travancore Census 
report of 1901. ‘ 
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is derived from htruga^ a kind of grass nsed in ceremonies ; and CHAP. Ill, 
possibly they correspond to the Karuga Nambndiria in North 
Malabar who cook rice for Srdddhas and other ceremonies of —- 

Sndras, and are also called Nambidis.^ The others are known as 
Tirnvalayandd or Kavil Mlissads, and are a class of Ambalavasis. 

They appear to be identical with the class called Pidarans. They 
wear the pundl but performp?^a in Badrakali temples,^ an incident 
of which is the shedding of blood and the use of intojcicating 
liquor. One class of Pidarans, however, wear no and cannot 

perform actual piijay but attend to miscellaneous matters con¬ 
nected therewith {kazhagdm). 

The Adigals are a similar class of Bhadrakdli priests, who 
wear the pdniil ; but they are said not to use liquor or flesh in 
their worship. 

We have now reached the Amhalav^si or temple servant Ambalavasis. 
class, though no hard-and-fast boundary line can be drawn 
between them and the Brahmans or qnasi-Brahmans, Por 
convenience the remaining castes falling under this category will 
be mentioned before passing to the so-called Kshattriyas and 
Samantans, though the latter are higher both in the caste 
hierarchy and in the social scale. Speaking generally tho 
Ambalavasis differ from the Brahmans in not wearing the pdniU 
and in observing pollution for 12 days instead of 10. 

Amongst these may first be mentioned a group of castes Pushpagans, 
between whom there seems to be little difference except in name, 
in fact some of the following are probably alternative titles for 
identical castes. These are Pushpagans (derived from pushpaM 
a flower), Pu-Nambis {pdy flower), Nambissans, Patfarunnis or 
Unnis, and their traditional occupation is chiefly to provide 
flower garlands for the temples. The houses of some at least 
of these classes are known as ptl-madam which like the class- 
names themselves contain obvious references to their duties. 

The women-folk of this class, known as Pushpinis, or Brahminis 
have to officiate at the idli kettu ceremony of N^yar girls The 
traditional account of the origin of these classes traces their 
descent from a Brahman ancestress; their comparative degradation 
being variously ascribed to ceremonial impurity in her, or to a 
doubt as to her virtue. Apparently they follow makicattdgam in 
some places d^n^mammakkaUdyain in others ; while, though their 
marriage ceremonies are similar to those of Brahmans, their 

1 The title Kambidi is also borne by a few military families (see, Kshattriya) j 
nnd by some Ambalavasis in the parts of Palghat which border on Cochin State.' 

-“An account of a festival in snob a temple will be found in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, Ko. 3, p. 263, ei - 
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widows are allowed to contract sambandhamB either with Brahmans 
or with fellow caste men. They wear the p4mU, and observe ten 
days’ pollution. 

Ch^kkiyars or Slaghyar-vakuvar are a caste following mak- 
'kattdyam^ and wearing the p'dnul. They are recruited from girls 
born to a Nambudiri woman found guilty of adultery^ after the 
date at which such adultery is found to have commenced, and 
boys of similar origin, who have been already invested with the 
sacred thread. Boys who have not been invested with the pdniU 
when their mother is declared an adulteress, pin the class known 
as Chakkiyar Namhiyars, who follow marumakJcattdyam and do 
not wear the thread. The girls join either caste indifferently. 
The women of the Chakkiyar caste are called IJlottammas. The 
traditional occupation of the Chakkiyar is the delivery of a sort 
of combined recitation of, and commentary on, passages from the 
Puranas and Ittihasas, which performance is known as Chdkkiyar 
kiUtu} It is interspersed with topical allusions to current events 
characterised, it is said, by a lively wit, and with criticisms of 
members of the audience, distinguished by a broadly personal 
tone. The Chakkiyar Nambiyfo accompanies the performance on 
a curious sort of jar-shaped metal drum called mildvu^ while a 
female of the last named caste (named Nangiyar) beats time with 
a cymbal. Chakkiy&s may marry Nangiy^rs, but Chakkiyar 
Nambiyars may not marry IHottammamar. 

Tijattn Nambiyars or Teyattunnis are a threaded caste 
who follow makkattdyam as a rule, but apparently also follow 
marumakkattdyam in some places. As in the case of Nambudiris 
the eldest son contracts a regular marriage with a woman of his 
own caste, while the others contract samhandhamB with N^yar 
girls, who are in this case of the lower subdivisions of Nayar (in 
South Malahar below Sudra Nayars). Polygamy is permitted 
and widow re-marriage prohibited. Their women-folk are called 
marumagahmmar. The occupation of this caste is the perform¬ 
ance of a ceremony in Ayappan temples, in which they paint 
an image of the goddess on the ground and sing songs in her 
praise sitting before it. This is called Teydttam, 

We now pass to the unthreaded classes, and from classes with 
a pollution period of 10 to those whose period is 12 days. 

Aga-pothnvals have already been referred to. Pnra- 
pothnv^s are of two classes Ohenda-pothuvfls, or drum-pothuvals, 

^ A fuU acconnt of suck a performaace will ke found at pp, 261 and 262 of 
tke Travancore CeusuB report for 1901. 
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and M£apothuv£ls or garland-potliuvfls, the names of course 
referring to the nature of the service which the 7 have to render 
in the temple. The Ohenda-pothuvals would appear to he closely 
connected with the M£rtirs or Mdrayars who are also drummers. 
Mala-pothuvals follow marumoMattdyam, their women having 
sambandham either with men of their own caste or with Brahmans, 
whhe the men can have samhaniham in their own caste or with 
N^yar women of any of the suh-divisions below Kiriyattil. Their 
women are called Pothuvarassiar or Pothnvattimar. 

Pish&odis are a class of temple servants not wearing the 
pdniil. Their traditional Occupation is the provision of flowers 
for the temple services. Some of them are now large land-owners 
of considerable wealth and influence. The traditional etymology 
of their name refers it to a Sannyasi novice, who deterred by the 
prospects of the hardship of life on which he was about to enter, 
ran away (odi) at the last moment, after he had been divested 
of the ptiiiiU, but before he had performed the final ceremony of 
plunging thrice in a tank and of plucking out, one at each plunge, 
the last three hairs of his kudumi (the rest of which had been 
shaved off). But the termination “odi” is found in other caste 
titles such as Adiyodi and Vallodi ; and the definition is obviously 
fanciful, while, it does not explain the meaning of “ Pishar.” It 
is noticeable, however, that the burial-rites of this caste resemble 
those of Sannyfeis, the body being buried in a sitting position 
and the grave filled with salt and paddy. And as in the case of 
Sannyfisis, regular Sraddlias are not considered essential to the 
salvation of the departed. 

The V^riyars are a caste whose traditional duty is to sweep 
the temple precincts (mruga). At the present day some 
members of the caste are important land-owners or petty chief¬ 
tains, occupying a very high social position. They generally 
follow the mavuinakkattaynm principle : but they have also a form 
of marriage, called kuiivekkal, similar to the Brahman sarva- 
svadhdnam, by which the wife is adopted as a member of the family 
into which she marries, and her children also belong to it. The 
T^riyars’ names and ceremonies indicate Sivaite proclivities, just 
as those of the Pisharodi are tinged with Vishnavism. His house 
is called a Vdriyam and his women-folk Varassiars. The Travan- 
core Census Eeport for 1901 mentions eight sub-divisions amon«- 
Variyars, but these do not appear to exist in British Malabar, 
j-his class IS perhaps the most progressive among the Ambal-i- 
v^sis, some of its members having received a Western education 
and entered the learned professions. 
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The M^r^rs or M&ay^ns are a caste whose exact position it is 
difiScult to determine. It would appear that there are two sub¬ 
divisions, or it may be separate castes. The highest sub-division 
Mdrars (or M^rayars) are drummers, who beat a kind of a drum 
called fdni in temples. In South Malabar they are either identical, 
or wish to identify themselves, with the Chenda-Pothuvals. 
The second sub-division, Marayans, who are found mainly, if not 
solely in North Malabar, have to perform certain duties, such as 
shaving, in connection with the funeral rites of Nayars and 
Brahmans ; and seem to correspond with the Attiknrrissi N ayars 
of South Malabar. One native authority specified no less than 
seven classes of Marayans in Ohirakkal taluk none of which 
intermarry. They are generally speaking a backward class, but 
a few have entered Groverninent service. Their period of 
pollution is 15 days, which seems to indicate that they properly 
heing to the Sudra rather than to the Ambalavasi caste. They 
foUow the makkattdyam family system. 

Here may also be mentioned as being temple servants, though 
not Ambalavasis in the generally accepted sense of the term, the 
marumakkcdidyam castes known as Teyyambadi or Teyyambadi 
Kurup, and Karo-Panikkar. The former appear to be peculiar 
to North Malabar; while the latter is a very small caste in South 
Malabar; in fact the member of it examined said that there was 
only one family of his casbemen. The occupation of the 
Teyyambadi is the performance of a dance in Bhagavathi 
Temples, and also of a song called Ndgapdttu (song in honour of 
serpents) in private houses which is supposed to be effective in 
procuring off-spring. The K^ro-Panikkar is said to be descend¬ 
ed from the union of Vettakorumagan (the Grod of Hunting) and 
a Kiriyattil Nayar woman. His occupation is to act as Vellicha- 
p^d, or oracle, in temples dedicated to his divine ancestor. His 
period of pollution is fifteen days - 

A few of the princely families of Malabar claim to be pure 
Kshattriyas ; but it is clear that, if the expression Kshattriya is 
to have any ethnological signification, it cannot be applied with 
any appropriateness to a class who practise hypergamy, and are 
therefore admittedly of hybrid race. Racially no doubt Kshattri- 
yas and Samantans were originally Nayars; and now indeed it 
is difficult to see what material difference in blood there can be 
between Nambfidiris themselves and those lower castes, whether 
styling themselves Nayar, S^mantan or Kshattriya, who follow 
the family law andrestiict their women folk to 

Nambfidiri consorts. 4.mong those who claim to he Kshattriyas 
are the Rajas of Beypore, Parappanad, Kottayam, Kurumbranad 
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and CHrakkal. Tlie Vengandd Nambidi of Kollengod^ wlio is CHAP. in. 
of S^mantan extraction, and enjojs several special privileges antar^l\ 
(see p. 442) claims to Idg a Ksliattrija by adoption; and tlie 
Pannattar Nambidi, who wears the pzhitil and observes ten days’ 
pollution, and is traditionally a military chief, should presumably 
be included in the same class. (See also pp. 449 and 457.) 

Sdmantan is the generic name of the group of castes forming Samantau. 
the aristocracy of Malabar, and it includes the following divisions ; 

JSTambiydr, TJnnitiri, Adiyodi, all belonging to North Malabar; 
and Nedungadi, Yallodi, Er^di and Tirumulpad, all belonging 
to south Malabar. There are also Nayars with the title of 
Nambiyar and Adiyddi, Nedungadi, Vallddi and Er£di are ter¬ 
ritorial names applied to the h^mantans indigenous to Brndd, 

Walavandd and Neduugandd respectively; or perhaps it may 
be more correct to say that the tracts in question take their 
names from the ruling classes who formerly bore sway there. 

Eradi is the caste to which belongs the Zamorin Kaja of Calicut. 

It is also the name of a section of Kiriyattil Nayars. The Il4ja 
of Walavanad is a Vallodi. Tirumulpdd is the title of a class of 
Samantans to which belong a number of petty chieftains, such 
as the Karnamulp^d of Manjeri and the Tirumulpdd of Nilamhur 
in Erndd. The ladies of this class are called Kolpdds or Koil- 
ammahs. Many Nambiydrs inNorth Malabar claim to belong 
to the Sdmantan caste, but there is at least reason to suppose 
that they are properly Ndyars and that the claim to the higher 
rank is of recent date. That such recruitment is going on 
is indicated by the difference between the number of persons 
returned as Sdmantans in the censuses of 1901 and 1891 (4,351 
and 1,225, respectively, which is far above the normal percent¬ 
age of increase of population. 

Kshattriyas wear the punul; Sdmantans as a rule do not. 

Most Kshattriyas eat with Brahmans and have a pollution period 
of 11 nights, indicating that their position in the caste hierarchy 
lies between the Brahmans with 10 days and the Amhalavdsis 
proper with 12. Samantans as a rule observe fifteen days’ pollu¬ 
tion and may not eat with Brahmans. Both follow marumah- 
Icuttaz/am^ and their women as a rule have sccmbandham only 
with Brahmans or Kshattriyas. Those who belong to the old 
Royal ” families, are styled Rdja ^ or Tamhurdn (lord), their 

^ The distinotion of Raja, as a title, is only recognised by Government as 
belonging to the heads of the old raling families, the Zamorin, the Valiya Eaias 
of Chirakkal, Kadattanad, Kottayam, Kurumbranad, Parappanad, Beypore 
Walavanad and Palghat, and the Eralpad or second member of the Zaniorin’s 
family. The recognised title of the others is Tamburan, though Raja is in many 
oases their family name. The'present Tenganad Yaliya Nambidi of Kolleno.^^ 
has the personal title of Raja. 
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ladies Tamburdttis, and their house hovilagams or palaces. Some 
S^raantans have the caste titles of Kartdvu and Kaimal But it 
does not appear that there are really any material differences 
between the various classes of Samantans other than purely social 
differences due to their relative wealth and influence. 

We now come to the Nijars^ the most characteristic, perhaps, 
though not the most numerous of the communities in Malabar. 
The term in its widest sense includes a very large number of 
castes, which are now quite distinct; in fact all between the 
Ambalavasis on the one band and the polluting castes on the 
other (^excluding of course foreigners, ie., emigrants of comparative 
recent date, who are outside the Malabar system). Thus at the 
lower end of the scale we shall find castes whose traditional occupa¬ 
tions are by no means military, though there is little doubt that 
the Ndyars proper were primarily a military class, probably a 
sort of yeoman militia, who devoted themselves to agriculture in 
time of peace. 

According to the Brahman tradition, the Nayar caste is the 
result of union between the Nambudiris with D^va, Grandharva 
and Er^kshasa women introduced by Paraaurama; and this 
tradition embodies the undoubted fact that the caste by its 
practice of hypergamy has had a very large infusion of Aryan 
blood. In origin the Ndyars were probably a race of Dravidian 
immigrants, who were amongst the first invaders of Malabar, and, 
as conquerors assumed the position of the governing and land¬ 
owning class ; and in the ethnological sense the term may be used 
to include the Samautan and Kshattriya castes. The large 
admixture of Aryan blood combined with the physical peculiari¬ 
ties of the country would go far to explain the very marked 
difference between the Nayar of the present day, and what may 
be considered the corresponding Dravidian races in the rest of 
the Presidency. The Nayars as a class are the best educated and 
most advanced of the communities in Malabar (excepting perhaps 
the Pattar Brahmans, who are not strictly a Malayalam class) ; 
and are intellectually the equals of the Brahmans of the East 
Coast. Many of them have risen to the highest posts in Govern- 
ment service, and the caste has supplied many of the hading men 
of the learned professions. 

The Ndyars proper or high caste Nayars, are the ^ proud ^ 

‘ martial ’ class so often described by early travellers. 'Hie 
best early description by a European is perhaps that of Duarte 
Barbosa 

The Nairs are the gentry and have no other duty than to carry 
on war, and they continually carry their arm with them, which 
are Swords, bows, arrows, bulders, and lances. They aU live with 
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tlie kings and some of them with other lords, relations of the CHAP. ITT. 
kings, and lords of the country, and with the salaried governors; I^ayar«. 

and with one another. They are very smart men, and much taken up - 

with their nobility . . . These ISTairs, besides being all of noble 

descent, have to be armed as knights by the hand of the king or lord 
with whom they live, and until they have been so equipped they 
cannot bear arms nor call themselves Nairs ... In general when 
they are seven years of age they are immediately sent to school to 
learn all manner of feats of agility and gymnastics for the nse of their 
weapons. First they learn to dance and then to tumble and for that 
purpose they render supple all their limbs from their childhood, so 
that they can bend them in any direction .... These Nairs live 
outside the towns separate from other people cn their estates which 
are fenced in. When they go anywhere they shout to the peasants, 
that they may get out of the way where they ha've to pass ; and the 
peasants do so, and if they did not do it, the nayrs might kill them 
without penalty. And if a peasant were by misfortune to touch a 
Nayar lady, her relations would immediately kill her and likewise the 
man that touched her and all his relations. This, they say, is done to 
avoid all opportunity of mixing the blood with that of the peasants 
. . . These show much respect to their mothers and their elder 

sisters, whom they treat as mother^ .... They are very clean 
and weU dressed women and they hold it in great honour to know how 
to please men. They have a belief amongst them that the w^oman 
who dies a virgin does not go to paradise. ” ^ 

Traces of their naartial spirit survive; as will be noticed, in 
many of their titles, in the Kalaris (a sort of combined private 
chapel and gymnasium or fencing school) still attached to some 
of their houses, in their games, in the armed retinues of their 
chief men and in the sword play which is the invariable 
accompaniment of their more elaborate ceremonies; but they are 
now-a-days for the most part landowners and professional men. 

They follow the marumaTzhatidyam family system; most of the 
women can enter into sambandham only with equal or higher 
castes or sub-divisions, while in some of the sub-divisions the men 
can form sambandham only with women of their own class. The 
North Malabar sub-divisions rank as a rule higher than the 
corresponding sub-division in South Malabar, and hence a North 
Malabar Nayar woman cannot have s^^mhandham with a South 
Malabar man; South Malabar Nayar women again seldom have 
sambandham wdth North Malabar men, as it is the rule for the wife 
in North Malabar to go to the husband’s house and South Malabar 
Nayar women are prohibited from crossing the Korapuzha 
river, which is the dividing line. Their pollution period is fifteen 
days, 

^ The Coasts of Uast Africa and Malabar (Hakluyt Society), p, 124, 
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In feontli Malabar tlie highest class is that known as Kiriyam 
or Kiriyattil. The word is by some derived from the Sanskrit. 
Gfiham a house, but this does not seem very convincing. 
Kiriyani Ndyars can cook for all others, and it is to this class 
that most of the old Nadma^his and Deshavazhis, or rulers 
of ' nads^ and ^ desams" and most of the present Stdnis or 
titled persons belong. The nature of stdnams has already been 
explained in treating of the marummakkattdyam system, (p. 96). 
In the case of Nayars the head of one of the great families will be 
styled the Mlippil or Mutta (elder) or Yaliya (great) Ndyar pre 
ceded by the name of the place where he has his seat, as for 
instance the Mannarghat Muppil Nayar ; in some cases there is a 
second stdnam of Elaya (or younger) Nayar, to which the second 
member of the family is entitled. Sometimes a stdnam goes in 
turn to the eldest member of each of a group of- tarwdds^ as in 
the case of the Ncdunganddpada Ndyar (literally, Nedunganad 
General) an old military chieftain in Nedungunad. In one case 
the stdnam name is Acchan (which is also the title of the Palghat 
Eajas), Stdnis usually have a hereditary ceremonial personal 
name in addition to their title. The women-folk of these 
aristocratic families are called Nettiyars. 

Most Kiriyattil Ndyars affix to their names the simple title 
Ndyar; but some use the titles Panikkar, Kurup and Nambiyar 
(the last two are not common in South Malabar). The two titles 
first mentioned have a reference to the profession of arms, and 
many families hearing these titles still maintain their Kalari. 
The title Menon, chiefly used hy the three classes of Agattu 
and Purattu Chdrna and Sudra Nayars, should strictly speak¬ 
ing be conferred by the Zamorin or some other feudal lord; 
but is now usurped at random. The appellation Ndyar itself is 
probably in origin a title similarly conferred. There are a few 
other personal or family titles of rare occurrence such as Atti 
Ndyar, Perimbra Niyar (feminine Amma Perimbrassiar), Arimbra 
N%ar, Karnmiyar and Kuruvayil N4yar. Members of the lower 
castes term Nayars Tamburdn or Kammal 

The next class of Ndyars in South Malabar is known as 
Chama or ChSrnavar, divided into Agattu Charnavar and Purattu 
Chamavar inside ” and outside retainers ’’ respectively* 
There are two explanations of the terms. According to one 
the Purattu Ohdrnavar are the armed retainers of the various 
chieftains, while the Agattu Charnavar are the body aud house 
servants. According to the other explanation the distinction 
refers to their position at Ydyams (sacrifices), during which it is 
said that various duties inside the Ydgayasdla^ or sacrificial 
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are to be performed by tlie Agattu Cliarna Niyars, while the 
Pnrattu Cbarna remain on guard outside. However this may 
be the Purattu Ch^ma are certainly considered to rank higher 
in the social scale. The ten thousand retainers, or Purctttfi 
Char7iavar, of the Zamorin in Cahcut taluk, including such 
families as the Manniledat Ndyars, rank as Kiriyattil Ndyars ; the 
men form samband/iams with women of South Malabar Kiriyattil 
families and the women consort with Hambudiris or their own 
caste, 

The last class of the high caste Nayars are known in South 
Malabar as Sudra Myars. These are ;par excellence the attend¬ 
ants and retainers of the Nambudiris, as the Ohdrnavar are 
those of the nou-Brahman chieftain ; and in consequence there 
IS some dispute between these two classes as to precedence. 
Every Nambudiri woman must always be accompanied when out 
of doors by a maid- servant or who should belong to the 

Sudra Nayar class; and a woman of the class is indispensable 
for her various ceremonies. The classes of Charnavar and 
Sudras seem to correspond with those which are elsewhere termed 
Swarubakk^r (from cxcar'dham^ a dignified term for a princely 
house) aud Illakkdr (from a Nambudiri dwelling). 

Next come some castes most likely of foreign origin. This is 
cei’tainly true of the Mhttaus, wlio are found only in the Palghat 
taluk and in the parts of Walavanad bordering on it, a part 
of the country where there is a large admixture of Tamils in the 
population. They now are advancing a claim to be Vaisyas, 
and some of them have adopted the title Gupta which is proper 
to that caste, while a few have the title Ezhutacchan. Some 
Muttans in Palghat are called Mannadiars, a title also apparently 
borne by some Taragans. The Muttans follow makkattdymn and 
do not enter into the loose connections known as mnibandhaim ; 
their women are called Chettichiars, clearly indicating their 
eastern origin; and theii period of pollution is ten days, according 
to which test they would rank as a high caste. On the other 
hand they may eat meat and drink liquor. Their purificatory 
ceremonies are performed by a class known as Chorbtavans 
(literally, sprinklers), who are said to be identical with Kulangara 
Nayars, and not by Attikurrissi Nayars as is the case with 
Nambudiris, Ambalavdsis and Nayars. There is considerable 
antagonism between the Palghat and Walavanad sections of the 
caste. 

Another caste of traders which has now been practically in- 
corporated in the Mjar body is the class known as Taragans 
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(literally, brokers) found in Palgliat and Walavanad, some of 
whom have considerable wealth and high social position. The 
Taragans of Angadippnrani and the surrounding neighbourhood 
claim to be immigrants from Travancore^ and to be descendants 
of Ettuvittil Pillamar of Gallon, who are high caste Nayars. 
They can marry Kiriyattil women, and their women occasionally 
have sambandham with Samantan R^jas- The Palghat Taragans 
on tlie other hand can marry only in their caste. ^ 

Vyabari or Eavari Nayars who are found further north, 
are by some identified with the Taragans, and they also are 
according to tradition immigrants from Travancore. Their social 
position is somewhat lower than that of the l^aragans ; their men 
marry only within the caste, but their women have sambandham 
with Kiriyattil NAyars. 

Another endogamous sub-castes of foreign origin are the 
Dlnmbans or cowherds. According to one tradition they were 
originally immigrants from Dvaraka (Gruzerat). Their original 
occupation still survives in the privileges of supplying ghee for 
the abhishegam or libation at the great annual festival at the 
jungle shrine of Kottiyur in Manatanna amsam, Kottayam taluk 
and of supplying buttermilk to the Tiruvangad temple at 
TelUeherry, which are exercised by families of this caste ; and in 
the general privilege of offering milk in any temple without 
previous ablution. 

In North Malabar a still more complicated and varied system 
obtains amongst the high caste Ndyars. There are exogamous 
sub-divisions (perhaps corresponding to original tar wads) called 
kulams^ and these are grouped to form the snb-ca.stes which 
are usually endogamous. It is quite impossible to attempt a com¬ 
plete account of the scheme, but to give some idea of its nature 
one example may be taken, and dealt with in some detail; and 
for this purpose the portion of Kurumbran4d known as Pajyanad 
wiU serve. This is the country between the Kottapuzha and 
Porapuzha rivers, and is said to have been given by a Eaja of 
Knrnmbran^d to a certain Ambadi Kovilagam Tainburdtti 
(the stdnam or title of the senior lady of the Zamorin Raja’s 
family). In this tract or ndd there were originally six stdnis or 
chieftains, who ruled, under the Edja, with the assistance, or 
subject to the constitutional control, of four assemblies of Nayars 
called kiUtams. Each kiittam had its hereditary president. In 
this tract there are seven groups of kulams* The highest in¬ 
cludes 12 hulamSy Yengalat, Pattillat, Viyyfir, Nelliot, Atunkudi, 

^ In Buchanan’s time they were a despised class j see Journey, II, 409, 

See p. 424 ' 
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Amayaxig'alatj Nelloli, Nilanclierij Rendillat, Pulliyani, Orkdtteri 
and Venmeri. Of these the Pattillat and Eendillat members 
of the ten and “ members of the two UlamH or houses) affix 
the title Adiyodi to their names, the last three affix the title 
Nambiyar and the rest affix Ndyar. Of the six %tdnh already 
mentioned three with the title of Adiyodi, belong to the 
Vengalat Tcuhm, while two of the presidents of liuttams belonged 
to the Pattillat hvlam. The younger members of the stdni 
houses are called Kidavu, It is the duty of women of the Viyyur 
and Nelliot kulams to join in the bridal procession of members 
of the Vengalat kulam^ the former carrying lamps and the latter 
salvers containing flowers j while the Eendillat Adiyddis furnish 
cooks to the same class. Pattillat Adiyodis and Orkdtteri 
Nambiy^rs observe twelve days’ pollution; while aU the other 
kulams observe fifteen. The second group consists of six kulams^ 
Eravatthr, Ara-Eravattur (or ^‘half Eravatthr ”) and Attikodan 
Nayars, Tonderi Kiddvus, Punnan Nambiydrs and Menokkis. 
All these observe fifteen days’ pollution. The third group 
consists of three kulams^ Taccholi to which the remaining three 
sidnts belong, Eotholi and Kuruvattancheri. All affix N(iyar to 
their names, and observe fifteen days’ pollution. The fourth 
group consists of three kulams^ Peruvanian Nambiyars, Ghell^dan 
N^yars and Vennapdlan Nayars. All three observe fifteen days’ 
pollution. The name Peruvanian means great ” or principal, 
oil-man” ; and it is the duty of this caste to present the 
Kurumbranad Eaja with oil on the occasion of his formal 
installation. The fifth group consists of the three kulams, 
Mannangazhi, Parauchela and Pallikara Ndyars, all observing 
fifteen days’ pollution. A member of the first-named class has 
to place an dmanapalaga (the traditional seat of Namhlidiris and 
other high castes, see note on p. 161), for the Kurumbranad 
Edja to sit on at the time of Lis installation, while a member 
of the second has to present him with a cloth on the same 
occasion. The sixth group consists of four hmyams names 
Patam, Tulu, Manan and Ottn, respectively, and has the 
collective name of E^vdri. The seventh group consists of six 
kulams, Kandon, Kaunankodan, Kotta, Karumha, Kundakollavan 
and Panakadan N^yars. All observe fifteen days’ pollution, 
and the women of these six kulams have certain duties to 
perform iu connection with the purification of women of the 
Vengalat, Pattillat and Orkatteri kulams. Besides these seven 
groups there are a few other classes without internal suh-divisions. 
One such class is known as P^ppini Nayar. A woman of this 
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class tates the part of the Brdhmmi woman (Nambissan) at 
the idlMiu Icalyamm of girls belonging to the k^lavis included 
in the third group. Another class called Pdlattavan take 
the place of the Attiknrissi ISIajar at the funeral ceremonies of 
the same three kulams. 

The caste system in the portions of Enrnmhranad known 
as Kadattundd and Payyormala is constructed more or less 
on the same lines as that which has been just described, but 
there is considerable difference in the details. 

In Ghirakkal and Kottayam, on the other hand, we find two 
great groups of kulams, called Agattu and Purattu Chdrna. The 
Puinttu Ohdrna claim to rank, not with the class of the same 
name in South Malabar, but with the superior Kiriyattil class ; 
and affix to their mam.es the titles Nayar, Nambiyar, Kurup or 
Adiyodi. The Agattu Ohdrna Nayars are divided into several 
(in Ghirakkal apparently eight) groups, each sub-divided into 
exogamous classes called in this case Illains. 

We now come to classes of a non-military character who rank 
as Ndyars. 

Andfirans or Kusavans are potters; Ottatu Ndyars, tilers 
{Ottu tile) ; I^allicchdns or Parappnr Edyars, palankeen-bearers. 

XJrdiis, Ezhuttans, Kolayans, Mhvaris, and Ernmans, who 
should perhaps all be considered as belonging to the same sub¬ 
caste under the generic name of Grdli,are mostly masons and 
were originally cow-herds. According to tradition, Umlis are 
immigrants from the Tula country; the other four sub-divisions 
are not found in South Malabar. 

The Ohembnkottis or Ohembdttis (copper-tappers) are copper- 
workers whose traditional business is the roofing of the sri-Mmi 
or inner shrine of the temple with that mefcal. The latter are 
said to have originally formed part of the Kammalan or artisan 
community. When the great temple at Taliparamba was com¬ 
pleted it was purified on a scale of unprecedented grandeur, 
no less than 1,000 Brahmans being employed. What was their 
dismay when the ceremony was well forward, to see a Chembdtti 
coming from the Sri Kocil, where he had been putting finishing 
touches to the roof. This appeared to involve a recommence¬ 
ment of the whole tedious and costly ritual; and the Brahmans 
gave vent to their feelings of despair, when a vision from heaven 
reassured them. And thereafter the Ghembottis have been raised 
in the social scale and are not regarded as a polluting caste, 
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Vattekddan or Ckakkingal Ndyars {Challu, oil press) or 
Vdnians are oil millers; and are said to be divided in some parts 
according as tbej work their mill by hand or by bullocks, and 
in others into the white (Vellutatu), and black (Karuttatu) sub- 
diyisions.^ 

Attikurrissi Najars (^Asti^ Immaii bones) or Cbittigans bave 
to perform certain purificatory ceremonies in connection with 
funerals and so forth for N^ambildiris, Ambalavasis and Myars. 
Some of them are also barbers. 

Kulangara Nayars are an endogamous caste who perform 
p4ja in temples of Bhagavathi^ Ayappan, Sastavu, and certain 
minor deities such as Vettekkorumagan, Ariyambi, and Andi- 
mahagdlan. They also officiate at the purificatory ceremonies 
of Taragans. Kallattakurups play a curious sort of shawm called 
Nandurini on such occasions and on others. 

Edach^ri Ndyars are cowkeepers. 

These castes all follow marumakattdyamy and are entirely or 
almost entirely endogamous. 

Below these come four classes which are considered as 
polluting other N ayars by touch, and may therefore be grouped 
together as low-caste Ndyars. These are Vellutedans (those 
who make white) or Vannattdns who are washermen; Vilakkata- 
ravans or barbers ; Kadupattans who have the title of Ezhutacchan 
or writing master,” their ordinary occupation being that of 
school-masters or tutors; and Ghaliyans or Teruvans (^hut or street 
dwellers) who are weavers. These castes do not affix the title 
“ Ndyar ” to their name (except perhaps some Vellutedans). 

Vellutedans follow marumahJcattdyam. They follow N^yar 
customs generally speaking, but the place of the Attikurrissi is 
taken in their ceremonies by a snb-division of their own caste 
called Pothuvans, Talikkundavars or Kavuthiyans^ who are also 
the caste barbers and are looked on as somewhat lower than the 
rest of the caste. The tdli in their tdli-hettu kalydndm is tied 
by a member of their own caste. Amongst the North Malabar 
Vannattans there are 8 exogamous iUams Kolankada, Malakuh 
angara, Malot, Mundayad, Chelora, and Trichambarara, being 
the names of six. They are divided in Ernad, and possibly 
elsewhere into four sub-divisions called Veluttedans proper or 
Ksbefctra Veluttedan, Vannattan, Mundapadan and IrankoUi, the 
first named being endogamous and regarded as higher than the 
other three. 


^ Madras Musenm Bulletin, Yol. Ill, Ko. 3, p. 203. 
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Vilafetataravans tala mlahJcmnavan or he who cleans 

the head ?) also follow Nayar customs except in the points just 
indicated. They are divided in North Malabar into Navithan, or 
Ndviyan and Valinchian. They follow makJmtidyam in the south; 
while in the north the Ndvithans follow makhattdyam and the 
Yalinchians The Navithans are divided into 

exogamous illams the number of which has not been ascertained. 
The Valinchians are divided into 8 illams^ which bear the same 
names as the Vannattdn illams, 

Kadupattans according to the traditional account of their 
origin were Pattars (Brahmans) of Kadu grcUnnm and became 
degraded owing to their supporting the introduction of Buddhism. 
They follow maJckattdyam. 

Ch^liyans are almost certainly a class of immigrants from the 
East coast. They live in regular streets, a circumstance strongly 
supporting this view. The traditional account is to the same 
effect. It is said that they were originally of a high caste, and 
were imported by one of the Z^morins who wished to introduce the 
worship, of Ganapathi, to which they are much addicted. The 
latter’s minister, tie Mangatt Acchan, who was intrusted with 
the entertainment of the new arrivals, and was nettled by their 
fastidiousness and constant complaints about his catering, 
managed to degrade them in a body by the trick of secretly 
mixing fish with their food. They do not, like their counterparts 
on the East coast, wear the thread (a parallel to this will be 
found later in the case of the artisan classes) ; but it is noticeable 
that their priests who belong to their own castes wear it over the 
right shoulder instead of over the left like the Brdhman’s pzimUy 
when performing certain pdjas. In some parts the place of the 
regular pdmul is taken by a red scarf or sash worn in the same 
manner. They are remarkable for being the only paste in 
Malabar amongst whom any trace of the familiar East coast 
division into Right-hand and Left-hand factions is to be foxmd* 
They are so divided \ and those belonging to the right-hand 
faction deem themselves polluted by the touch of those belonging 
to the left-hand sect which is numerically very weak. They are 
much addicted to devil-dancing, which rite is performed by 
certain of their numbers called Komarams in honour of Bhagavathi 
and the minor deities Vettekkorumagan and Gulikan (a demon). 
They appear to follow maklzattdyam in some places and marumah-^ 
kattdyam in others. Their pollution period is ten days and their 
purification is performed by the Tahkunnavan (sprinkler), who 
belongs to a somewhat degraded section of the caste. 
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Tlie Togi-gurukkals of Nortli Malabar area caste wbicb, tbougb 
low in tbe social scale^ is not regarded as conveying distance 
pollution. They follow mariimak'katiayam ; but both men and 
women can form aambandhamH only in their own caste. They 
perform sakti pdja in their own houses^ to w^hieh no one outside 
the caste is allowed to attend; they also perform it for Nayars 
and Tiyans. They are celebrated sorcerers and exorcists; and 
are also school-masters by profession. They are said to bury their 
dead in a sitting posture^ like Sanyasis. 

The Wynaadan Ghettis are a small caste of cultivators in the 
Wynaad, who claim to be Sudras, and are in appearance and 
customs very similar to the Nayars. They are polluted by all 
castes below Nayars. Their marriage customs seem to be a 
mixture of East and West Coast practices. They follow the 
marumakkattdyam system and perform the tali keitu kalidncom ; but 
this is done on the tenth day after puberty^ and two tdlis have 
to be tied on the girl, one by her maternal uncle and one by the 
senior female of her house. They also celebrate a regular 
marriage ceremony at which a bracelet is put on the briders right 
arm, and bride and bridegroom garland each other; while next 
morning a kdnam or bride-price has to be paid to the bride’s 
kdrnavan. They are bold shikdris, and tiger spearing is a favourite 
pastime, closely associated with their religion. The tiger is 
encircled by a wall of netting six feet high which is gradually 
closed up, and then speared; the carcass is not skinned, but 
is stretched on a pole and hung up as a sacrifice to their 
deity.^ 

We have now come to the castes which do not claim to he 
Sudras, and all of which, at all events in most parts of the 
country, are regarded as conveying ‘ distance pollution.’ Their 
number is large and their sub-divisions intricate j it is often 
impossible to say whether a particular class should he considered 
as a snh-division or as a caste by itself; and whether classes bear¬ 
ing different names, but performing the same functions in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, should be treated as belonging to the 
same caste or not. No attempt will be made to determine in any 
detail their order of social precedence among themselves. 
Generally speaking, they follow the Makkattdyam system of in¬ 
heritance, and many of them practise fraternal polyandry; but 
most of them perform the tdli keitu licdyduawj cei'emony and 
in North Malabar many of them follow maruifnakkaitdyant. In 
their marriage ceremonies there are survivals of the practice of 

^ See Indian Antiquary, XXX, p. 400. 
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purchasing the bride; 'and as a rule they bury their dead, though 
many of them burn the older people. Their religion is more 
purely animistic than that of the castes above them, and included 
in their number are the devil-dancers, astrologers, and other 
representatives of the primitive ^ medicine-man.* 

First may be mentioned the great caste known as Izhuvaus 
in the Palghat taluk, and elsewhere in the Malabar district as 
Tiyana. They form the most numerous Hindu community in 
Malabar, and are difficult to place in the social scale, since their 
status varies widely in different parts of the country. In North 
Malabar for instance the Tiyans claim to be a caste which does 
not convey distance pollution at all. There seems little doubt 
that the Izhuvans and Tiyans are racially the same, though the 
two communities now disclaim connection. According to tradi¬ 
tion they are foreigners, who came from Ceylon ; and the tradi¬ 
tion is perhaps supported by their names, of which Izhuvan is 
usually connected with Simhala, the Sanskrit name of Ceylon, 
while Tiyan is said to be derived from dwipam (Mai. tivu) 
the Sanskrit word for island.’^ ''Jhe tradition of their immi¬ 
gration is embodied in a well-known story which connects them 
with the Kamm^lan, or chief artizan caste The legend relates 
that in order to get his washing done properly, one of the early 
Perum^ls promised to give his washerman in marriage to a girl 
of the carpenter class, who had given him some useful hints on 
the subject; to frustrate his intention, w'hioh they considered 
would degrade them, the Kamm^lans emigrated in a body to 
Ceylon, taking with them the razors of the barber caste, and 
leaving behind only a few of their number to attend to the neces¬ 
sary repairs to the eighteen Talli, or head, temples of Kdrala, 
Finally at the request of the Perum^l, whom his subjects pressed 
to terminate the inconvenient situation caused by this pre-historic 
boycott, the Kammflans returned; hut the King of Ceylon sent 
with them, as a guard against any possible treachery on the part 
of the Perumfl, a number of his own subjects, who brought the 
cocoanut tree ^ with them and settled in the country, and became 
the ancestors of the Izhuvans and Tiyans. 

Tiyans follow marurimlchattdyam in the north and mdkhattdyam 
in the south ; they are monogamous in the south, except in a few 
parte of Ponnani where fraternal polyandry is practised. Izhuvans 
on the other hand follow mahhattdyam and are monogamous, and 
among them it is very usual for a man to marry his father’s sister’s 

The word for cocoaniit, tSnga is usually connected with tew, south. But the 
connection seems, tp say the least, donhtful. 
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daughter. Izhuvans and Tiyaus will not intermarry; and it is 
opposed to custom for Tiyans of N’ortli Malatar to marry Tiyan 
women of the south, one reason against such a practice being no 
doubt the difficulties that would ensue in questions of inheritance 
owing to the different family systems followed by the two com¬ 
munities. North Malabar Tiyans are divided into eight exogaraous 
groups, or UlAm% called Eoyiktal, Nellikkal, Vanmarikka, Pazha- 
yar, Mankudi, Tenankudi, Padayankudi, and Villakudi- There 
are also 32 ‘kiriyam%^ four to each illam. Among the Izhuvans 
there are no such sub-divisions. The Tiyans consider themselves 
superior to the Izhuvans, and will net eat rice cooked by them; 
there are considerable differences between the dress and customs 
of the two communities, but more than hardly between those of 
the North and South Malabar Tiyans. 

The traditional occupation of both Tiyans and Izhuvans 
is the planting and tapping of the cocoanut tree, which they 
are said to have brought with them from their island home; 
but many of them are now agriculturists, traders, shopkeepers, 
private servants and clerks, etc. They appear to have enjoyed 
several privileges in the old social organisation; and to 
this day their Tandans or hereditary headmen have to give 
their consent to marriages between artizans, and exercise 
control over the menial castes of washermen, barbers and the 
hke. The latter function gives them considerable power, since 
by withholding the service of the Mannatti they can obstruct the 
purificatory ceremonies of the higher castes. By the end of the 
eighteenth century many Tiyans on the coast seem to have attained 
a considerable position as merchants, landowners, etc., and they 
further improved their position by the services which they 
rendered to the company. These good traditions have been 
maintained; and the Tiyans as a whole are a most progressive 
community, especially in North Malabar where they form one 
of the most progressive classes in India. A large number of 
them have risen to the higher posts in the Government service, 
and many are vakils. Not a few families in North Malabar 
have in their veins a considerable admixture of European blood, as 
it used not to be considered that their women lost caste by living 
with Europeans; and there is no doubt that they have been 
benefited in physique, personal appearance, morale, and material 
prosperity by this infusion of Aryan blood, in the same way as 
the Nayars have been benefitted by the relations between their 
womankind and the Nambudiris. But the custom has now fallen 
into disfavour with both parties. 
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The Taad^ns are a section of South Malabar Tiyans^ found in 
the Ernad and Walavaoad Taluks, who consider themselves a 
separate caste. They are a mahkattdt/am caste, and commonly 
practise fraternal polyandry; they will not marry either Tiyans 
or Izhuvans. The word Tanddn is properly a title, and is applied 
to the headmen of the local caste groups of the Tiyans and 
Kammalans, who have to perform specified functions at marriages 
and other ceremonies. 

Embron is a title given to certain Ihyans who perform priestly 
functions. 

Another caste, which according to a probably erroneous 
tradition came originally from Ceylon, is that of the Mukknvans ; 
a caste of fishermen, following marumakhattdyam in the north 
and makkattdyam in the south. Their traditional occupations 
also include chunam-making, and manchal-bearing. (A manchal 
is a kind of hammock slung on a pole and carried by four men, 
two at each end,) In the extreme south of the district, they are 
called Arayans, a term elsewhere used as a title of their head¬ 
men. North of Oannanore there are some fishermen known 
as Mngavans or Mugayans, who are presumably the same as 
the Mogayars of South Oanara. Another account is that the 
Mugayans are properly river-fishers, and the Makkuvans sea- 
lishers; but the distinction does not seem to hold good in fact. 

The Mukkuvaus rank below the Tiyans and the artizan 
classes; and it is creditable to the community that some of 
its members have recently risen to occupy such ofEces, as that 
of snb-magistrate and sub-registrar. The caste has supplied 
many converts to the ranks of Muhammadanism. In North 
Malabar the Mukkavans are divided into four exogamous illams, 
called Ponillam {fon^ gold), Ohembillam {chembu, copper), 
Kdrillam, and Eacohillam, and are hence called Nalillakkar, or 
people of the four illams ; while the South Malabar Mnkkavans 
and Arayans have only the three latter iHamSy and are therefore 
called Mfinillakkar, people of the three illmm. There is also 
a section of the caste called Kavnthiyaus, who act as barbers to 
the others, and are sometimes called Panimagans (work-children). 
The Nalillakkar are regarded as superior to the Mhnillakkar 
and the Kavnthiyaus, and exact various signs of respect from 
them. The three divisions are supposed not to intermarry. The 
Kavuthiyans, like other barber castes, have special functions 
to perform in connection with the removal of ceremonial pollu¬ 
tion ; and it is interesting to note that sea water is used in the 
ritual sprinklings for this purpose. 
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The old caste organisation seems to have persisted to the present 
daj among the MukkuvanSjto an extent which can be paralleled 
amongst few other castes They have assemblies {Rdjiams) of 
elders called Kadavans^or Kadakkodis, presided over by presidents 
called Arayans or Kdrnavans^ who settle questions of caste 
etiquette, and also constitute a divorce court. The position of the 
Arayans like that of the Kadavans is hereditary. It is said to 
have been conferred by the different Edjas in their respective 
territories, with certain insignia, a painted cadjan umbrella, a 
stick, and a red silk sash. The Arayans are also entitled to the 
heads of porpoises captured in their jurisdictions ; and to presents 
of tobacco and pdn Bupdri, when a girl attains puberty or is 
married. Their consent in necessary to all regular marriages. 
The Mukkuvans have their oracles or seers called Ayittaus, or 
Attans ; and when an Arayan dies these select his successor from 
among his anandravam^ while under the influence of the divine 
afflatus, and also choose from among the younger members of 
the Kadavan families, priests called Manakkans, or Banakkans, 
to perform pdja in their temples. 

A small inferior caste of fiisherinen and boatmen are the 
Valluvans, who follow Makkattdyam. 

We may next deal with the various artizan castes who with 
the menial servants, such as barbers, midwives, musicians, etc., 
occupied a position iu the old social organization corresponding to 
the menials of an East Coast village; and were styled Che^ujm- 
makar and entitled to certain hereditary rights and perquisites. 

The most important group of these has the collective name 
Kammalan, a word that is also used loosely of auy artizan. 
They are divided into five castes, each with its appropriate craft 
to which it strictly adheres, which are said to owe their origin 
to the five faces of Yisvakarma, the divine architect; namely, 
Tatt^ns or goldsmiths ; Perinkollans or blacksmiths ; Mfisaris or 
braziers ; As^ris or carpenters ; and Obembottis or coppersmiths. 
The lastnamed, as has already been mentioned, have now raised 
themselves to the position of equality with the lower Sudra or 
non-polluting classes. The position of the four classes of Kam- 
m^lans proper (nangu mrma) is quite different from that occupied 
by their counterparts on the East Coast, who wear the thread, 
and claim, on account of their mythical ancestry, equality with, if 
not superiority to, the very Brahmans. 

Each of the four Kammalan castes forms an endogamous 
community, and each such community is itself divided into ex- 
ogamous groups called kiriyams. The exact number of ktriyame 
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is not known; In't fclie names of ten haye been recorded, namely, 
Mangat, Paliya, Velutha, Yazhayil, fiTeauinbra, Arimbra, Vykol, 
Ohittini, Mezlmm and Ohinniyam. The same kinyams BQem. to 
occur in all the four classes. Except for the purposes of marri¬ 
age the four classes may be regarded as forming a single caste. 
They follow Oie makkattdyam system of inheritance, and practice 
fraternal polyandry, the correct, if not the universal practice, 
being for several brothers to take a single wife between them. 

Castes closely allied with the four main artizan castes are the 
Pathinettans, or eighteen,’^ who are carpenters and are said to 
be the descendants of the smiths who remained to attend to the 
repairs to the eighteen Talli temples, when the rest of the ooin- 
mnnity fled to Ceylon, as related in the tradition of the origin 
of the Tiyans ; the Poravannurkdrans, also carpenters and 
apparently an offshoot of the Asari class, fonndin the Walavanad 
and Ponndni Taluks ; the Puliafcddans, another variety of 
carpenters whose traditional dnty it is to construct oil mills ; 
and the Kadacchikollans or cutlers. 

The Kolla-knraps are another allied caste or snb-oaste whose 
exact position it is diiiioult to define. They combine two profes¬ 
sions which at first sight seem strangely incongruous, shampooing 
or massage, and the construction of the characteristic leather 
shields of Malabar. Bat the two arts are intimately connected 
with the system of combined physical training, as we should now 
call it, and exercise in arms, which formed the cnrricnlum of the 
kalari, and the title Eurup is proper to castes connected with that 
institution. 

A similar combination of functions is found in the Vil- 
Knrups (Bow-Kurnps), whose traditional profession was to make 
bows and arrows and train the youth to use them ; and who now 
shampoo, make umbrellas, and provide bows and arrows for some 
Nayar ceremonies. 

Other classes closely connected and now not easily distin¬ 
guishable, though their existence is a striking instance of the 
minuteness of the sub-divisions of ancient soo.ety, are the Kollans 
or Kurups distinguished by the prefixes Ohaya (colour), Palissa 
(shield), and T6l (leather), all of whom are at present engaged 
in work in lacquer, wood and leather. Kidaran is a synonym 
for Tol-Enrup. 

These castes all follow makkattdyam^ and practice fraternal 
polyandry; and they are apparently divided into exogamous 
kiriyaMs. They are called collectively with other inferior artizan 
classes the ’paikindhi parT^a, or foiirteen castes, 
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Of the same social standing as the Kammdlans are the Vadii- 
gans (northerners), a maJchattayam caste of foreigners found in 
Palghat and the adjoining part of Walavanad. Thej are divided 
into two exogamous classes, one of which is regarded as inferior 
to the other, and performs purificatory ceremonies for the caste. 
They cut their hair close all over the head and have no hudumis. 

Other artizan casl'es are the Kaneharans. a North Malabar 
caste whose occupation is the manufacture of brass vessels ; the 
Kalkottis or Kalians, stone masons; the Neyttikkars, weavers 
of coir mats ; and the Kundatons, chunam-makers, found in the 
Calicut Taluk. All of these are mahkaUdyam castes. 

Vettans or Vettuvans ^ were once salt-makers, and are now 
masons, earth-workers and quarry men; they are said to be 
divided into two classes, one marymakkattayam and regarded as 
indigenous to Malabar, and the other makkaUdyit^n and said to 
be immigrants from the south. 

The Paravans are an inferior caste whose principal occupation 
is chunam-making. The name, which seems to be connected 
with paral, shell, suggests that this is their proper caste function ; 
but their women are also midwives, and they themselves gymnas¬ 
tic trainers,^ On this account they are in some places called 
Parakurups and form a single community with the Kollakurups. 
Paravans apparently follow marumakhaUdyam in most parts. 

The Kanisans, a makkatidyam caste, are astrologers, and 
their services are indispensable on every important occasion in 
a Malayans life. The tradition as to the origin of the caste 
makes them the offspring of a union between a Tiyan woman 
and a Brahman astrologer, which took place at Pazhnr near 
Emaknlam in Cochin, the present home of the most celebrated 
members of the profession. They are also traditionally con¬ 
nected with the kalari institutions, as is indicated by the title 
Panikkar commonly given to them and the fact that many of 
them are now village schoolmasters. The chief duty of the 
Kanisau is the casting of horoscopes, and the choosing of lucky 
days for the celebration of marriages and other social cere¬ 
monies ; he also supplies yantranis^ or charms, consisting of a 
mystic arrangement of letters written on thin metal plates, 
which are placed in cylindrical silver oases and worn on a string 

^ Not to be confused with the jungle tribe of Vettuvans (p. 138). 

2 Vide Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, No. 3, p. 290, 
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ronnd the waist.^ His astrologj falls into three parts, Ganitha^ 
Sankitha and Hora, dealing respectively with constellations and 
their origin, with that of earthqaakes, comets and the like, and 
with the fate of man. For simple matters, such as foretelling 
lucky days, the astrologer has merely to consult his almanac, an 
ahstrose document based on the sastras and unintelligible to 
those not learned in astrological lore. A horoscope is more 
difficult. Seated facing the sun, the astrologer draws a diagram 
with twelve rdsis or compartments, one for each month in the 
year. He then pours his cowries on the ground, and after rolling 
them in the palm of his right hand, while repeating 
he selects tlie seven largest and places them in a row outside 
the diagram at its right hand top corner. They represent 
the first seven planets, and he does obeisance to them, touching 
his forehead and the ground three times with both hands. The 
relative position of the nine planets (Suryan—the Sun ; Ohan- 
dran—the Moon; Ghova—Mars; Budhan—Mercury; Vy^Jshan 
or Guru or Brihaspati—Jupiter; Sukraii—Venus ; Sani—Saturn 
andR^huand K4tul is then worked out and illustrated with 
cowries in the diagram. In Kottayam, the Kanisans are divided 
into four classes called Yelumban, Peruvana, NuchiWdan, and 
Ambladan; and similar divisions presumably exist elsewhere. 
The caste custom permits fraternal polyandry. 

The Manndns, a makhattdyam caste of South Malabar, 
apparently identical with the marumakkattdyam Vannans of the 
North, are a caste of washermen ; and their services are indis¬ 
pensable to the higher castes in cerbain purificatory ceremonies 
when they have to present clean cloths {mdUu)} They are also 
devil dancers,^ and tailors. They practise fraternal polyandry 
in the south. Manndns are divided into two endogamous 
classes, Pernmanndns {peru, great) and Tinda-manudns (ttnda, 
pollution); and in Walavanad, into four endogamous classes 
called Ohdppan, Peruraanndn, Punnekddan, and Puliyakkddam. 
The Tinda-manndn and Pnliyakkodan divisions perform the 
purificatory sprinklings for the others. 

Closely akin to the Manndns are the Velans, a small caste 
of physicians, who follow marumakkaitdyam in the extreme 
north and mahkaUdi/am elsewhere. They are also umbrella 


^ An interesting acoount of some of these yantrams is given in the Madras 
aovemment Mnsenm Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3, p. 305; and a full description of 
the various luchy and unlucky omens is to he found in monograph No. 12 of the 
Ethnographical survey of the Cochin State. 

® See p. 170. 

® See the account of the Banana, p. 131 infra. 
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and "baskefc makers. Their women are midwives and serve the 
higher castes. The Yelan’s art is mainly that of the sorcerer; 
small-pox is cured by the muttering of mant7'ams or mystic 
invocations to Kali; devils are driven out by invoking Karin- 
kutti. In South Malabar there is an inferior sub-division of 
the caste who act as Yelicchappdds, or oracles of Bhagavathi 
and inferior deities; while in the north the Velans are said to 
be divided into five classes called Anhuttan (five hundred,!, Mlin- 
nuttan (three hundred), Elayanikkam {elaya^ junior), Mhttanik- 
kam {rnMia, elder) and Eamanikkam. The Munnuttans make 
winnowing-fans. 

The Kavuthiyans are barbers who serve the Tiyans and 
lower castes; they are also sometimes given the title Kurup. 
Their females act as midwives. There seem to be several 
sections, distinguished by the affix of the name of the castes 
which they serve, as for instance Tacchakdvuthian (or Taccha- 
kurup), and Kanisa Kavuthiyans, appropriated to the service of 
the Asdris and Kanisans respectively; while the barbers who serve 
the Izhuvans are known both as Aduttons, Yattis or Izhuva 
Kdvnthiyans. But whether all these should be regarded as off¬ 
shoots of one main barber caste, or as degraded sections of the 
castes which they serve, the Kavuthiyans proper being only 
barbers to the Tiyans, it is diflficult to determine. The fact that 
the Ndviyan or Kavuthiyan section of the Veluttedans, as well as 
the Kdvuthiyan section of the Mukkuvans, are admittedly but 
degraded sections of those castes, makes the second the more 
probable view. It is also to be noticed that the Kdvuthiyans, in 
the north at least, follow manmahhatidyam ; while the Tacoha 
and Kanisa Kdvuthiyans follow the other principle of descent. 

The Panans, who are also in some places called Malayans, 
are primarily musicians, exorcists, and devil dancers; but basket 
and umbrella making are also their traditional occupations. 
Their women are midwives ; and one of the duties of the men is 
to convey news of births and deaths occurring in a Tiyan house¬ 
hold to the relations. The name Panan is perhaps connected 
with music ; that of Malayan signifying as it does hill- 
man,’^ points to their having been at one time a jungle tribe, 
but they have by no means the dark complexion and debased 
physionomy which are characteristic of the classes which still 
occupy that position. The men do not shave any part of the 
head, but allow the hair to grow long ; and either part it in the 
middle and tie it behind like the people of the east coast, or 
tie it in a knot in front in the ordinary Malayali fashion. 
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CHAP. III. They follow tiie makkatldijam family system and practise 
PoLi»FTiNG fraternal polyandry. Tie caste is end.og’amoiis j and in Souti 
C^s Malaiar at least tiere are said to be four sub-divisions called 
Tirurengan, Kodaketti (umbrella tying), Minpidi (fisb catching) 
and Pulluvan, of wiicb tie last named is inferior in status to 
tie other three. They are also divided into exogamous illams 
or kinymm} They worship Kali and inferior deities such as 
Parakntti, Karinkutti, Gruliian and Kutti Ohdttan. 

Their methods of exorcism are various. If any one is con¬ 
sidered to be possessed by demons, it is usual after consulting 
the aiStrologer to ascertain what mdrti (lit. form) is causing the 
trouble, to call in Panans who perform a ceremony known as 
TeydUam^ in which they wear masks and so attired sing, dance, 
tom-tom and play on rude and strident pipes. Other of their 
ceremonies for driving out devils called TJcchaveli^ seem to be 
survivals or imitations of human sacrifice, or instances of 
sympathetic magic.^ One of these consists of a mock living 
burial of the principal performer, who is placed in a pit which 
is covered with planks, on the top of which a sacrifice {homam) 
is performed with a fire kindled with jack branches. In another 
variety the Panan cuts his left fore-arm and smears his face with 
the blood thus drawn. Panans also take part with Mann^ns in 
various ceremonies at Badrakali and other temples, in which the 
performers impersonate in suitable costumes some of the minor 
deities or demons, and fowls are sacrificed, while a Velicchappad 
dances himself into a frenzy and proaounces oracles.^ 

Puliuvans. The Pulluvans are a low caste of physicians or rather herbalists; 

and it is their special function to assist at the performance of the 
pdmban tullaly or snake dance ; a ceremony to propitiate the serpent 
gods of the ndgdttdn hdvus, or serpent shrines, to be found in most 
N4yar compounds. A geometrical design of a snake is drawn on 
the ground, and a woman of the family sits by it holding a bunch 
of areca flowers, while a Pulluvan man and woman sing songs 
and dance. As the music proceeds, the Nayar woman becomes 
possessed and begins to quiver; and moving backwards and 
forwards mbs away the figure of the snake with the flowers. 
The Pulluvan accompanies the songs on a peculiar instrument 
which is called a Pulliwd^kudaTn (Pulluva pot) and merits 

^ In Obirakkal there are said to be 9 illams, the names o£ five of whiob are 
Xddakmfi, Yelapa, Cheni, Palankfidi, and Kalliat. 

® A desenption is given in monograph Ko. 12 of the Ethnographical survey 
ol the Cochin State. 

3 For a description of such a ceremony see the Madras Government Museum 
Bulletin, Yo!. Ill, Kc. 8, p. 261. 
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particular description. It consists of an earthenware cljatty with 
its bottom removed, and entirely covered, except the mouth, with 
leather. The portion of the leather which is stretched over the 
bottom of the vessel thus forms a sort of drum, to the centre 
of which a string is attached. The other end of the string is 
fixed in the cleft end of a stick. The performer sits cross-legged 
holding the chatty mouth downwards with his right hand, on 
his right knee. The stick is held firmly under the right foot, 
resting on the left leg. The performer strums on the string, 
which is thus stretched tight, with a rude plectrum of horn, 
or any similar substance. The vibrations communicated by 
the string to the tympanum produce a curious sonorous note, 
the pitch of which can be varied by increasing or relaxing the 
tension of the string. 

The Pulluvans are a mahkaffdyam caste; and a recent writer 
has shown reason for supposing that they were once in the 
habit of marrying their own sisters. They are sub-divided 
into four exogamous kmyams, called Kalliad, Pitlan, Cheui and 
Kondakutta. They live largely on alms. 

It only remains to deal with the depressed aboriginal 
classes of which those in the plains occupied till recently,^ and 
iudeed to some extent continue to occupy, the position of agrestic 
serfs, while those in the hills and forests are genuine jungle 
tribes.’^ It is extremely difficult to determine tbeir relative 
positions, or to investigate their sub-divisions, or customs, since 
they are entirely illiterate, while the more intelligent amongst 
them are apt to draw on their imagination and borrow from the 
manners of their superiors. They fall outside the proper caste 
system of Malabar. Generally speaking they follow the fncdc- 
kaitdyam system, in the sense that the father is the head of 
the family and the wife lives in her husband’s house. They do 
not observe the custom of the UU kettu kalydnam and the main 
feature of their marriages is the payment of a bride-pricc. They 
bury their dead. Their religion is pure animism. 

The principal representatives of the agrestic serfs are the 
Cherumans or Pulayans. The names seem to be alternatives and 
both are probably generic terms applied to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of tbe country by tbeir conquerors. Oheruman 
perhaps means slave” {cheru^, little, mean) and Pulayan, 
I P^ll^ters ” or polluted ” {pula, pollution). They are said to 
be divided into 89 divisions, the more important of which are the 


^ Buchanan gives an accounfc of the ways in which they were bought and soh 
m his Journey through Mysore, Malabar and South Canara, Vol. 11, p. 3^0. 
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CHAP III. Ea>iiRkka> Chcmiiiaiis or l^anakkanS;, tli© Pula Ckoruiiiaiis or 

Aboriginal Pulayas, tke Era Cberumans or Eralans, the Eoli Oherumans or 
Glasses. Eolans^ and the Kndans. Whether these sut-divisions 
should he treated as separate castes or not;, it is hardly 
possible to determine: some of them at least are endogamous 
groups, and some are still further sub-divided. Thus the Pulayas 
of Chirakkal are said to be divided into one endogamous and 11 
exoo’amous groups, called Mavadan, Blamanain, Tacchakiidi- 
yan, Kundaton, Oheruvulan, Mulattan, T^lan, Yannattam, 
Eramalodiyan, MuUaviriyanj Bgudan and Kundon. Some 
at least of these group names obviously denote differences 
of occupation. The Kundotti, or woman of the last group, 
acts as midwife; and in consequence the group is considered 
to convey pollution by touch to members of the other groups, 
and they vriU neither eat nor marry with those belonging to 
it. Death or birth pollution is removed by a member of the 
Mavadan class called Maruttau, who sprinkles cow dung mixed 
with water on the feet, and milk on the head of the person to be 
purified. At weddings the Maruttan receives 32 fanains, the 
prescribed price of a bride, from the bridegroom, and gives it to 
the bride’s people. 

The Era Oherumans and Kanakkans, who are found only in 
the southern taluks of the district, appear to be divided into 
exogamous groups called kiUtamSj many of which seem to he 
named after the house name of the masters whom they serve ; in 
some marriage is forbidden between relations on the mother’s 
side. 

The Oherumans are almost solely employed as agricultural 
labourers and coolies; but they also make mats and baskets. 
They pollute the high castes at a distance of 64 feet, and it is 
proper for them when addressing superiors to call themselves 
slaves {adiyan), and to refer to their rice as chaff, etc* They are 
wholly illiterate; their dwelings are wretched huts {chdJas or 
fnddams) aud their dress of the scantiest and coarsest. The 
woman usually wear a profusion of bead and shell necklaces, and 
brass or pewter bangles and rings. The men cut the hair close 
all over the head. Their chief deities are Kuttichattan and Kuli. 

Parayans. The Malabar Parayans are a low class of basket-makers and 

agricultural labourers. They do not seem to be connected in any 
way with the East Coast Paraiyans, though there are no doubt 
now many of the latter in Malabar with whom they are probably 
often confused. The name is perhaps . connected with para^ drum, 
as it is asually a Parayan who is the drummer at Cheruman funerals 
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and puberty ceremonies. They do not seem to differ materially^ 
from the other classes included in the generic term Oheruman ; 
thoogh the latter consider them inferior, and they are said to eat 
even cow’s flesh. They are notorious sorcerers and practicers of 
black magic. Odi is the name of the principal cult, and Nili of 
Kalladikkod its patron goddess. With the aid of the magical 
oil called iilam (child oil), the principal ingredient in which is 
derived from a human foetus of 6 or 7 months growth, the Odiyan 
can transform himself into any shape he likes, or render himself 
invisible, in order to accomplish his purpose of murder or maiming. 
To obtain his material the Odiyan chooses some woman in her 
first pregnancy, walks thrice round her house and charms her out ; 
she is stripped naked and the foetus removed.^ Another form 
which the Pai'ayan’s magic takes is the well-known method of 
making a waxen image of the personlwhom he desires to harm, 
and burning it with special rites. 

The ISTayadis are the most degraded caste in Malabar. They 
live mostly by begging, and as they convey distance pollution 
to all castes they are accustomed to lay out their cloths on the 
roadside, and to retire themselves some way off and shout aloud 
for charity. Their name suggests that they were originally 
hunters; and their diet still includes such articles as pigs, hares, 
monkeys, and birds, which they shoot with slings; but their 
principal occupations now are the occasional collection of honey 
and gnm, and the making of certain ropes, which custom requires 
them to offer to the Nambudiris and Nayars of the neighbour¬ 
hood at the Onam and Vishu festivals. They make fire by 
friction with two twigs of Litsaea sebifera, in the shorter of 
which a cavity is scooped out. The Ndyddis wear the hudumi ; 
their women have plentiful strings of beads round their necks.^ 

The Paniyans are the most numerous of the jungle-tribes. They 
are found in the Wynaad, where they are the chief agricultural 
coolies, and in the foot-hills throughout the district except in the 
Palghat talnk. Like most of the hill-tribes, they cultivate hill 
rice in patches of forest which they clear by burning and shift from 
year to year ; they are also employed as woodcutters and elephant 
mahouts, and are good shikaris. In physiognomy they are of an 

^B:iclianan inoluies “ Parriar, yullam, Canaoun, Erilaj, etc.” under the 
general term “ Chnrrman/’ Journey, Vol. II, p. 370. 

2 The power of the Odiyan is still dreaded even b/the high castes; and 
there are authenticated instances of the death of a woman being caused by the 
removal of a foetus for the purposes of black magic. See Madras Government 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3, p. 311. 

® For a detailed aocoimt of the Nayadis, see the Madras Governmonfc Musomti 
Bulletin, Yol, ly, No. 1, p. 66. 
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almost negroid type witli black skin, curly bair and broad noses. 
In tbe Wynaad they wear, when working in the fields, a big 
basket-work hat made of split reeds and shaped like an inverted 
coal-scoop, called a hontaL Their headmen are called Knttan and 
collectively Muppanmar (elders), whence the whole caste is often 
loosely spoken of as Mfippans. The groups of their huts {chdla) 
are called pddis. Like most of the other hill-tribes, they worship 
animistic deities, of which the chief is Kuli, whom they worship 
on a raised platform called KiUitara^ offering cocoanuts but no 
blood. The Kfittan is the priest, and he is assisted by a Komaram 
or oracle.^ 

Another curly-haired and darkskinned tribe are the Kunim- 
bans or Kurumans, found in the Wynaad, Calicuf/ and Ernad 
taluks. They are sub-divided into Mullu (bamboo) Kurumbans, 
Ten (honey) Kurumbans also called K4du or SholaNdyakkans, and 
Urali or Bet Kurumbans; of which the first-named class, who 
consider themselves superior to the others, are cultivators and 
hunters ; the second wood-cutters and collectors of honey; and the 
third make baskets and implements of agriculture. The Mullu 
and Ten Kurumbans have headmen with titles of Mfippan and 
Mudali respectively conferred by their janmis. The Kurumbans 
like many of the other hill-tribes use bows and arrows, with which 
they are expert. The caste deity of the Ten Kurumbans is called 
Masti. They do not seem to be iu any way oonnecjted with 
the shepherd caste of Kurumban found in many of the East 
Coast districts and supposed to be the representatives of the 
ancient Pallavas.^ It is however perhaps worth remarking that 
the Urali Kurumbans of the Wynaad differ from the other two 
classes in having no headmen, observing a shorter period of 
pollution after a birth than any other Malabar tribe and none at 
all after a death, and in not worshipping any of the Malabar 
animistic deities. 

The Kuricchiyans {Kuricehi^ hill country) are a jungle tribe of 
punam cultivators and hunters, found in the Wynaad and the 
slopes of the ghats north of Calicut. They consider themselves 
poUuted by the approach of other hill-tribes and by the touch of 
Tiyans and Kammalans ; and their women require water sanctified 
by a Brahman to purify them. They perform the tdli keitu 
ceremony before puberty ; and say that they follow the marumak- 
kaiiayani family system, though the wife usually goes to live with 
her hi^hand in a new hut, and the husband has to pay a price 

^ A full description of the caste and its customs will be found in tbe Madras 
GoYernment Bulletin, Vol. II, Ho. 1, p. 18. 

- See Madras Government Mnsenm Bulletin, Vol. II, Ho. 1, p. 38.. 
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for Ms bride. They act as oracles during the great festival at 
Kottiynr (p. 424 ); the performer becomes inspired after sitting 
for some time gazing into a vessel containing gingelly oil, and 
holding in his hand a curious-shaped wand of gold about a foot 
and a half long^ and hollow. 

The Karimb^lans are jpunam cultivators, hewers of wood and 
collectors of wild pepper; and are found in all the foot hills 
north of the Camel’s Hump. They wear the hudumi, and are said 
to follow the manmahhattdyam system ; but they do not perform 
the tali hettu ceremony. They are supposed to have the power of 
exorcising the demon Karuvilli, possession by whom takes the 
form of fever. 

The Malahkars, also called Malamhttanmar and Malapanikkar, 
are a comparatively superior tribe of jungle cultivators and 
hunters found in the Calicut and Ernad hills. Tliej follow the 
7 na 7 'umakl:attdyam system and observe pollution for 12 days. 
Some of them wear Jcicdumis. They call their huts iliams aud if 
they leave them to go down to the plains must bathe before re¬ 
turning, They consider themselves polluted by all castes below- 
Ndyars. The name Mdttan is properly a title, meaning elder, 
confirmed on their headman by their janmies. Their chief god 
is Maladevan. They are good forest watchers and elephant 
catchers. 

Very similar are the Malayans of the Kottayam taluk and 
K^dans of ISTorth Malabar, both of whom pollute only by toucli. 
The former have a tradition that they were originally Tiyans, 
and were transported to Ganna ram Arnsam, whore they now 
live, by the Kottayam Edja for some fanlt. 

The castes having similar names in the hills south of the 
Palghat gap are to be distinguished from these. The Malasars 
or Malayars of Muthalamada amsam and Kollengod speak a 
patois which more nearly approximates to Tamil, and follow 
ynakl'atfdyam^ the proper practice being for a boy to marry a 
cousin on the mother’s side. They observe only three days’ pollu¬ 
tion after a death, and worship chiefly deceased ancestors. They 
are employed in the forests to catch and train elephants, but also 
work as agricultural labourers. Their headmen are called 
Muppans. The Kddars of the Kollengod hills are a short broad 
nosed hill-tribe, who live mainly by hunting and collecting forest 
produce. They are excellent trackers of game and expert tree 
climbers, tackling the straight trees by driving iu wooden pegs 
as they go up. They use a chain of loops of rattan to descend 
precipitous rooks in pursuit of the honey of the rock bee. Their 
18 
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marriage customs are similar to tliose of tlie Malasars, but they 
consider themselves superior to them. Their huts are called 
cheris. They eat roots and vermin and have a curious custom of 
chipping the incisor teeth to the shape of a sharp cone.^ 

The Vettuvans of Ohirakkal taluk are a low caste of jungle 
cultivators and basket makers, distinguished by the survival 
amongst their women of the custom of dressing in leaves, their 
only clothing being a kind of double fan-shaped apron of leaves 
tied round the waist with a rolled cloth. They live in huts made 
of split bamboo and thatched with elephant grass, called kudumhus 
They say that they follow the mariimahhaitdyam system but the 
wife lives in her husband^s hut. A girl cannot wear a necklace of 
heads till she is married. 

The Vettuvans are divided into fourteen which seem 

to be named after the house names of the janmis, whom they 
serve (Elayedath, Muttedath, Pungodan. etc.). Their headmen, 
who are appointed by tbeir janmiSy are called Kirdn^ or sometimes 
Parakutti (drummer). 

Another small tribe in Ohirakkal are the Mavilons, divided 
into Tulu Mavilons and Eda Mavilons and sub-divided into 
thirty illams. They are employed as mahouts and collect honey 
and other forest produce. Their headmen are called Chingam 
(Sim/ian, lion^ and their huts mdpura. 

In Emad taluk there is a caste called ArunMans, who are 
perhaps the most primitive of all the hill-tribes north of the 
Palghat gap. They are a small black race with thick, bushy hair 
and broad noses. They eat roots and all sorts of vermin, being 
especially fond of pythons {perupamhu), It is said to have been 
their custom, now abandoned, for a father to marry his eldest 
daucrhter. 

The above sketch is confined to castes which properly belong 
to, or have been incorporated, in the Malabar caste system. 
There are also many foreign castes represented in a greater or 
less degree, which it is unnecessary to describe in detail. The 
chief are the Tamil and Canarese Chet ties and Goundans, who 
are mainly merchants; the K.aig61ans or 1'amil weavers; the 
VeMlans or Tamil cultivators, all of Avhom are to be found 
mainly in the Palghat, Wa'avanad and Wynaad taluks; the 
various classes of beggars, gypsies and jugglers known as 
Knravaus, Andis, and Pandarams ; and amongst jungle tribes, the 
Irulas of the Attapp4di valley and neighbouring hills. 

^ Ma<3ra8 Goyernment IVIuseum Bulletin, Vol. II, Ho. 3, p, 142. 
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Some account will now be given of tlie liouseS; dress, food, CHAP. in. 
festivals, and religious and social ceremonies of tbe Malay£i 

Hindus ; and while an attempt will be made to describe in some _* 

detail what is most characteristic and striking, it must be 
remembered that only the broader features are of at all universal 
occurrence, and that the more minute the detail the more 
restricted will be its exact appKcability. 

The true Malayfli seems never to have lived in villages of the ViLiAOEh 
East Coast type, that is, in houses built in streets. Each house, 
even the humblest, stands in its little compound or garden, which 
is usually thickly planted with areca and cocoanut palms, jack 
trees, plantains, betel and pepper-vines and the like. Flowering 
trees, such as the beautiful Asogam {Saraca Indica), are some¬ 
times found ; and shrubs, such as various sorts of shoe flowers 
{Sihiscus)^ single or double, crimson, rose, or buff, and oiManddram 
[Bauhinia) with its curious camel’s foot ” leaves and white or 
golden blossoms, are of common occurrence, their flowers being 
used for service in the temples. But the frugal Malay ali finds no 
room for a merely ornamental flower garden. 

The favourite situation for a Ndyar house is in the strip of 
gardens fringing the broad expanse of green paddy fields, which 
occupies the centre of a typical Malabar valley. Such a position, 
though cool in the day time, is often stuffy at night in the hot 
weather, and damp and misty in the rains. But the Malayali’s 
choice is determined by the necessity for a well and tank in 
every compound, and he likes too, no doubt, to live close to his 
fields. 

At the entrance to the - compound of a well-to-do tar wad 
stands a gate-house {padipjgura) approached from the paddy 
fields by steps or a ladder. The ground floor is usually occupied 
by two raised platforms, one on each side of the ontranco, 
where no doubt in the old troublous times, sat armed sentries, 
but now affording a pleasant place for the master of the house 
to sit and chat and chew betel of an evening with his friends, or 
to transact business with any low caste neighbour \vhose aji- 
proach to the main building would pollute it. The gate-house 
often has an upper story reached by a ladder, originally no 
doubt a guard-room. Poorer people have merely a sort of 
thatched lych-gate, while KovilagainSj Manas and other aristo¬ 
cratic dwellings may have more pretentious gate-houses contain¬ 
ing several rooms. The compound is enclosed by a laterito wall 
or by a fence of bamboo thorns often set on the top of a higli 
mud bank ; and the whole homestead is thus designed and fitted 
for defence against attack. 
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Tlie eompound being divided into four by imaginary lines 
running due nortli and south and east and west, the house sliould 
occupy the south-west angle of the north-east quarter. Thus 
it is practically in the centre of the garden. The south-east 
quarter is the proper position for the burning-ground. In the 
north-east square should be the bathing tank, and the ■pdmhaii 
kdni^orndgatUui ham, a little patch of jungle left undisturbed, 
and sacred to those holy reptiles, the snakes. The tank may be 
a mere pool, roughly revetted, prettily overgrown with lotus and 
other water plants; or it may be provided with sloping roofs of 
cadjan forming separate bathing sheds for men and women; or 
again it may be of a thoroughly substantial nature with regular 
laterite steps on all sides and solid sheds roofed with tiles. In the 
compound will also be found a byre (ioz/mifu or gomla), and in 
some cases a hMil, a kind of platform, where grain can be 
thrashed in hot weather and ploughs and other agricultural 
implements are stored. The main front of the house should be 
on the east, though it may be on the west; and here is the mittam 
or yard which like the walk leading to it from the gate, is 
plastered with cow dung, bordered by low ridges and scrupu¬ 
lously clean. Here are spread to dry in the sun stores of golden 
paddy, its surface traced with intricate patterns so that any theft 
may be instantly detected. In the centre of the yard is the 
tulmitaray a sort of small altar or base, on which grows a plant of 
the sacred iulasi or basil {Ocimum sanctum). 

The complete type of Malabar Hindu dwelling is that known 
as Nfdupura (literally, fou)* houses), which, like the ancient 
Roman villa, is built on four sides of a central court-yard open 
to the sky, — the classical impluvium, known in Malayalam as 
nadmnittam or central yard. The buildings on the four sides are 
called Vadakkini or Northern house, Tekhini or Southern house, 
Kizhakkini or Eastern house, and Padinndttini, or Western house, 
respectively, with reference to their position relative to the 
central yard. Not every one can afford a complete nalupura 
of course, but every house is regarded as forming part of an 
imaginary ncilu ura, and this explains why in a house of the 
smaller type the main building though facing east is called the 
pndmndiiini or padinndtta pura, that being the principal block of 
the complete quadrangle. The following plan and description 
of a nalupura will illustrate and explain wha.t has been said 
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Here it will be observed tbat there are three rooms in the 
padinnattini. Of these the northernmost (No. 1 in the plan) is the 
pettu^kidakunna-muri (lying-in room) where women axe segregated 
during ceremonial imparity (see p. 170); the central one 
(No. 2) is the padinndtti-macchu — a store-room where also house- 
hold deities are sometimes kept. 'I’he southern one (S in the 
plan)j is a sleeping room or another store room. No. 5 is the 
obdukkalh or veppu-pura, the kitchen. Adjoining it is the well, 
and there is a window giving on to the latter, and usually 
projecting over it on corbels with a pulley above, so that water 
can be drawn from in-doors. The kitchen is sometimes however 
a separate building. No. 4, the vadakklni proper, is used as a 
dining room and for ceremonies. Nos. 7 and 8, the kizhakkmi 
and feklmii^ are open halls or verandahs, the dotted line bounding 
them indicating the beams, which support the court-yard walls of 
the upper story, and are carried by a w^ooden pillar marked 11. 
There may be rooms opening off these halls. No. 10, the 
pimukham (or hower front), is a portico through whicli the main 
entrance is gained. It is used as a sort of drawing room. There 
are sometimes verandahs on all sides of the court-yard, and all 
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roond the exterior of the quadrangle as well, and these latter 
are sometimes enclosed'with massive wooden bars having a reverse 
slope to that of the roof. The verandahs and fumukham are usually 
bounded by low dwarf walls or parapets carrying broad wooden 
seats In the upper story there will usually be an open 

hall corresponding to the tekhim for the men to sleep in, and a 
series of small bed rooms for the women. There are separate 
stair eases to the former and the latter. The windows of the 
men’s quarters open on to the compound only, that is there are 
none opening in the direction of the wings reserved for the 
women. 

Of course the details vary considerably in different houses. 
A iarge house is made up of a series of such nalupuras ; while 
the Eaja’s palaces include temples within their precincts. 'Hie 
type of a smaller house is the padinndt[a-pu7'a^ with or without 
wings, verandahs and pmiukham. 

The general design of the Nainbudiri house is similar to that 
oftheNayar; but the kitchen is at the south-east corner, the 
central room of the kizhakkini is appropriated to the ceremonies 
to the dead, the central room of the tekkini to the Penates, and 
room at the south-west corner to the performances of sacrifices. 

The better houses are built of laterite set in mud (not as a rule 
in mortar), the walls being smoothly plastered with chunam and 
whitewashed. Others are simply built of mud (by no means 
lacking in durability), either whitewashed or coloured red. The 
roofs are either tiled or thatched with plaited eoeoanut leaves and 
leaves of the palmyra {bo9'a8sm flabelUformis), Under Native 
rule tiled roofs were a prerogative (jealously reserved) of temples 
and of Nambudiri and other grandees. It was as a special favour 
that permission was given to the English merchants at Calicut 
by the Zamorin to tile their factory. The construction of a gate 
house also could not be undertaken without the permission oi the 
local chieftain; and even to this day the anger of some village 
tyrant may he aroused by the usurpation of such privileges 
without permission. 

Distinct words are used to denote the houses of various 
classes : that of a Nambhdirippad is called mana, of a Nambudiri, 
i7/aw, of a Raja, kovilagam or koUdram or edam^ of a Pisharodi, 
pishdram, of a V^riyar, mriyam, of a Nayar, bhavanam. or tidu, of 
the lower castes, puTcx. The lowest caste live in small windowless 
single-roomed mud huts (called chdla) thatched with palmyra 
leaves ; while the hill tribes as a rule construct their huts of split 
bamboo and thatcRthem with grass. A collection of such huts is 
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usually known as a pddi. Some of the hill tribes build their huts 
{madam) raised on clamps of bamboos cut level some height from 
the ground, as a protection against wild beasts. 

The dress of the Malayali is extremely simple. The men 
wear a Mnam^ a small strip of cloth passed between the legs and 
attached at the front and the back to a string tied round the 
waist, and a mundu or white cloth round the waist, tucked in 
on the right side, and hanging loose to the knees or ankles, not 
as in the East-Goast twisted round the legs. They also some¬ 
times carry a small upper cloth, torttumundu, thrown over the 
shoulder. The mundu of the high castes should reacJi to the 
ground, that of tlie lower castes should not go below the knee ; 
hut now-a-days the rule is not generally observed, and in the 
towns at least the general practice is for all but the lowest 
classes to have a cloth reaching to the ankles. Now-a-days, and 
especially in towns and amongst officials including village officers, 
and peons, the European shirt, worn with the ends hanging down 
over the mimdu^ is becoming common; as is the round cloth cap 
and dark short coat, and among the more advanced, ti’ousers 
and collars. But in their houses it is still the custom for men as 
,^rule to go bare above the waist. 

Eor ceremonial purposes the NambMiri wears his mundu 
in the fashion called tcUtu^ that is wound tightly round the loius 
and then round each leg separately and tucked in at the back ; a ad 
in this he is copied by some of the higher castes. The Nambh- 
diri^s mundu shoxAd be white like that of the other caste, but 
should have a gold border. Many castes in old days apparently 
used to wear blue cloths, but white is now practically universal 
except among the Pattar and Izhuvan women of Palghat, and 
the Tiyyattis and Mukkuvars of North Malabar, some of whom 
wear dark blue. Silk is never worn; but the higher castes 
have very fine semi-transparent cotton cloths. The only dress of 
the lowest classes and hill tribes is a short loin cloth worn loose. 

Women wear a short cloth round the loins and a single 
long white cloth {mni) tucked round the waist arid hanging 
down to the ground. When going oat they usually now-a- 
days wear a small cloth {torttumundu) thrown over the breasts 
and under the arms; but the old custom was for them to 
wear nothing above the waist, and it was considered immodest to 
cover the breast. Nambvidiri anterjanams wear a single white 
cloth with a gold border about 10 cubits in length which is tucked 
round the loins and twisted round the legs reaching well below the 
knee and also covers the breast. Mukkuva women used to wear 
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a black silk cloth somewhat similarly tied, but the custom is now 
dying out» In North Malabar the upper cloth {torttumundu) is 
now almost invariably worn, and the short bodice is becoming 
more and more common amongst the Tiyans. 

No turban is worn; it is in fact wrong for the higher castes 
to cover the head ; but it is their universal practice to carry an 
umbrella. The umbrella of the country is made of leaves of the 
umbrella palm or the palmyra with a long bamboo handle, of 
which the length increases according to the dignity of person 
carrying it; it should be carried with the end of the handle in the 
palm of the hand and the arm stretched down at full length. But 
the ugly European black umbrella is becoming more and more 
common. The lower castes often twist a small cloth loosely round 
the head in the form of an embryo turban ; but this should be 
removed in the presence of superiors, before whom custom 
demands that inferiors should always appear bare above the waist. 
Characteristic of the West Coast is Ihe umbrella or mushroom- 
shaped hat made of palmyra leaves, which is invariably worn by 
fishermen and agricultural coolies, and serves as an admirable 
protection against sun and rain; such a hat with a crown too 
small for the head is often carried by N4yar women in their 
hands instead of an umbrella. 

The Malayali as a rule shaves head, face and body all over, 
leaving only a small oval patch of hair on the top of the head in 
front, called kuduwi, which is allowed to grow long and is twisted 
to a knot, and hangs over the forehead in front or to one side, 
usually the left. This way of wearing the hair is universal and 
is distinctive of the West Coast Hindu. The few sub-castes who 
wear the East Coast chignon, as for example the Pattars, betray 
thereby their foreign origin. The latest fashion, however, amongst 
the younger generation of educated Ndyars in South Malabar and 
Tiyau in the North appears to be to abandon the kudumi and 
wear the hair short in the European style. Some of the Cheru* 
mans and similar castes shave the head all over, and devil dancers 
and the like wear the hair long; Ihe ruder hill tribes also as a 
rule wear the hair long, but they are taking to the kudumi 
more and more as they are famliarised with civilization. The 
Narobudiri is often to be seen witb a beard, but the reason is 
that he is not allowed to shave when his wife is pregnant or 
when he is in mourning [dihsha) or under pollution other castes 
also are foi'biddeu to shave when in mourning. 

Women wear their hair parted in the middle and either drawn 
ears and tied in a chignon or else twisted up in front 
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in a sort of cone; the latter is the common oastom in the south, 
except among hfamhudiris ; and the former in the north. 

Men's ornaments consist of ear-rings, usually small gold oval 
rings (ladukhms) of which as many as four may be worn at a 
time; finger rings of gold, silver, bell metal or brass ; and amulets, 
worn on a string round the waist usually as charms, but some¬ 
times purely for ornament. Some of the Ndyars as for instance, 
the Purattu Oharnavar of Calicut, have their ears pierced but may 
not wear ear-rings; and among the more progressive ear-rings 
are going ont of fashion. Bracelets are not worn, as a rule. The 
men of some of the hill tribes wear necklaces of beads. 

Children wear gold necklaces, or a ring tied on a string 
round the waist {pothumoihiram), which are discarded before the 
sixth year. 

All women wear ear-rings. The toda, a boss-shaped hollow 
cylinder of gold or gilt, from an inch to an inch and a half or 
more in diameter, is the characteristic ornament of a Naya-r 
woman, and it is the custom to dilate the lobe of the ear in child¬ 
hood to enable it to be fitted in. It is also worn by Tiyan 
women and the lower castes. The IzcUhila is a small ring of 
gold or gold beads worn in the cater edge of the ear, mainly 
by Tiyattis who sometimes have twenty or thirty of them in 
each ear. The horadu is another Tiyan ornament consisting 
of a kind of gold button fixed in the upper part of the oar; and 
there are many other varieties worn hy the Mukkuvans and 
other castes. Gold necklaces of various kinds, often of coins, 
finger rings and bracelets, are also very generally worn by Nay ar 
women and the richer women of the lower castes; and in tho 
south nose pendants {miikhuUi). The latter are also common now 
amongst North Malabar Tiyattis. Anklets are never worn. 

A Namblidiri woman, in South Malabar at least, may not 
wear gold bangles, but wears instead many of brass or bell metal; 
she never pierces her nose. Some Nainbudiri women wear circular 
gold plates over the chignon {cMddniani)^ similar to the mudm 
worn by some North Malabar Niyars and Tiyans. Their neck¬ 
laces and ear-rings which are of gold are of distinctive patterns. 
Oherumis and women of jungle castes wear a profusion of bead 
and shell necklaces, and many bracelets of brass or glass. 

The staple food of the Malayali is rice. Nambfidiris arc 
forbidden liquor and llesli, and they observe the rule strictly. 
With their rice they eat various vegetable curries; there should 
he pappadams, round wafers made of the meal of the kidney 
bean, at every meal. The food is served on a plantain leaf or 
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'bell-metal plate; before eating the 'Namhlidiri must "bathe and 
prajj and the meal starts with an offering of rice to the house-hold 
fire and to the crows. Striotlj speaking he should have onlj one 
meal of rice a day, other meals consisting only of fruit and sweets; 
hut the rule is not observed. Tea and coffee are not permitted by 
the Sastras, but are sometimes taken. Nayars and lower castes 
will eat fish and meat, and drink toddy and spirits ; and tea and 
coffee are becoming favourite beverages in the eating shops of the 
towns. Vegetables and fruit are eaten by all who can get them. 
The lowest classes live mainly on fish, kanji, and toddy j but the 
dietary of the Nayadi includes rats, monkeys, pigs, hares, croco¬ 
diles, shell fish, paddy birds and various roots. Most of the hill 
tribes eat roots and game of all sorts, and some of them snakes and 
carrion; but the Parayans are the only caste who are said to eat 
cows and are despised accordingly. All castes chew betel and 
some Tiyans and fishermen smoke cigarettes. 

Eeference has already been made to the old Kalam or 
gymnasia in which the Nayars were accustomed to go through 
a course of physical training and practice in the use of arms. 
Such physical exercises are still practised, and take the form of 
gymnastics and a kind of fencing with sticks representing swords 
and daggers [OUa^ cheruvadi and sarira vadz). To begin with 
the performers give a high kick in the air, sink slowly down on 
their haunches, leap up again and pirouette, all the time brand¬ 
ishing their sticks and twisting them about in every possible way. 
A similar display preludes the sword play, which is a usual feature 
at N^yar weddings and other ceremonies. 

Dramatic performences known as kadkakali are given by 
itinerant troupes of actors, who are usually Brahmans and 
Amhalavasis, and are supported hy the chiefs and leading families. 
The plays celebrate the life and exploits of Krishna and Eama. 
A troop nsuaUy includes 12 actors, 4 singers and 4 drummers, 
who form the orchestra with drums {maddalam and chenda), 
gongs {chengalam) and cymbals {elathalam). There is no stage, 
hut a cloth curtain separates the audience, who sit on mats on the 
ground, from the scene. The performers wear trousers and 
masks (mudi) painted in four or five stereo-typed modes known 
as red, green, black, etc., to represent different characters. The 
performance which is entirely in dumb show, 64 regular 
vaneties of gesture being recognised, begins with a song 
(Udayam) and a mndana slogam in praise of the Grod, followed 
by ^BpurapSdor entrance of the principal characters.^ 

i Vide Malabar and its Folk, Mr. G-opal Panikkar (Matesan, Madras, 1906). 
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Tie MUu or mimes recited hy the Oh^kkiyars have already 
been referred to on p. 110. The dancing girl is an institution 
practically unknown in Malabar; though there are occasionally 
to be met with small troops of girls, who go round the country 
under the leadership of a nattuvcun and perform a dance called 
the mohmiyattam. The performance is considered disreputable. 

The principal village games are the dtiobkalamfi a kind of 
prisoners’ base played especially at the Onam festival and a ball 
game which consists in one side trying to throw a ball against a 
post guarded by the other side. Another game is called eyUu 
and consists in two sides shooting with bows and arrows at a 
single mark, and those who hit taking the arrows of those who 
miss. Cock fighting is also not uncommon. Amongst children 
swinging is a favourite pastime, and they have a game not unlike 
diavolo. Another popular amusement amongst girls is dancing ; 
they dance in a circle and one of them begins a song wbich is taken 
up by each in turn, while the whole join in the refrain. 

The principal Malayali festival is that of Onam,' which is 
celebrated in Chingam (August-September) the time of the chief 
haivest, and commemorates the golden age of Mahabali (or 
Parasurama according to some), who is supposed to revisit Malabar 
on the Tiruvonam day. Houses are swept specially clean, the 
yard is carpeted with wild flowers ^ arranged in patterns on the 
floor, and p4ja is done to little clay images ( TrikMJcurappan) set 
up in the middle. The festival is an occasion of general rejoicing 
and giving of presents. The head of the family gives cloths, 
which must contain some thing of yellow about them, to his 
house-hold and dependants; and the latter bring presents of 
plantains {nendra mzTia) which form an essential in the day’s feast. 
After the midday meal come games and songs and dances. 

Vishu, the Malay£am New Tears Day, which falls on the first 
of Medam (March-April), is the next most important festival. A 
man’s prosperity for the year is considered to depend on his 
seeing something lucky on Vishu morning; it is therefore the 
custom to prepare on Vishu eve what is known as a hani^ 
that is, a bell-metal bowl in which are put a grandham, a gold 
ornament, a newly washed cloth, some coins, a bell-metal looking 
glass, a cucumber, a cocoanut cut in two, some mangoes, and 
jack fruit; and over the wholesome flower of the konna {cassia 
fistula) . A lamp is left burning on each side of the kani throughout 

^ These flower carpets are often very elaborate work of art. A description of 
one, and a translation of an onam song will be found in the Madras Government 
Museum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, p. 292. 
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the Bight, and in the morning the members of the house-hold are 
each taken with their eyes shut to the hani and seated in front of 
it on a grass mat facing east and then told to open their eyes and 
look at it. The hani is afterwards taken round from house to 
house for the benefit of the poor. The head of the family • gives 
small presents of money to the children and servants and tenants; 
and field labourers bring their janmis presents of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The third main festival is the Tiruvathira which comes in 
Dhanu (December-January). It is a festival observed by N4yar 
women in commemoration of Kama the God of Love. In the 
early morning girls go to the tank and bathe together, and sing a 
song to Kama to the accompaniment of a curious noise made by 
holding the left hand slightly under the water and beating the 
surface above it with the right palm. The rest of the morning 
they spend in swinging {uzhinjal). Husbands should not fail to 
visit their wives’ houses on Tiruvathira day. 

The Dasara is observed in Malabar under the name of 
Ayudha pnja or Sarasvati plija; it comes at the autumnal equinox, 
and every man should during it worship the implements of his craft 
and keep holiday. It is especially the festival of books and 
educational apparatus. 

The Hindu festival of Sivarathri in Knmbham (Febrnary- 
March) is also observed by the higher castes. 

Of local festivals connected with particular temples the most 
popular is the Bharani or cock feast held at the K£i temple at 
Cranganore in the month of Menam (March-April). Hundreds 
of pilgrims attend from all parts of Malabar, Nayars, Tiyans and 
lower castes alike. They march up to the shrine crying Nadd^ 
Nadd (march, march), singing obscene songs and levelling all sorts 
of abuse at the goddess; on arrival at the shrine they throw 
stones and filth at it, and continue their volleys of abuse. The 
chief of the Mnkkuvan caste styled Ki31i Muttatta Arayan has 
the privilege of beginning the work of polluting the shrine. 
The pilgrims make offerings of pepper, and iu return are 
presented with turmeric powder {manjal 'prasddam) by girls 
attached to the temple; but the principal ceremony is the sacrifice 
of cocks which every pilgrim should perform. The day concludes 
with much drinking of arrack and toddy. The festival lasts seven 
days at the conclusion of which the temple is cleaned. A pil¬ 
grimage to Cranganore is said to be a safeguard against cholera 
and small-pox. The shrine was originally only a holy tree with a 
platform ; and the construction of a temple with an image is said to 
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have been a comparatively recent innovation. The priest belongs 
to the caste of Adigals. Other popular festivals are those at 
Kottiyur in Kottayam Taluk (see pp. 424-5), the Bkadasi feast 
at Ouruvayfir near Ohowghat (p. 453), the Kalpatti Car 
festival at Palghat (p. 445), the Tiruchammaram festival at 
Taliparamba (p. 309) and the Kizhur festival in Kurumbranad 
(p. 437). The Mahamakham festival at Tirunavayi is described 
at length, on p. 459. 

Mention must also be made of the agricultural ceremonies 
which are an especially interesting feature of Malabar life. The 
agricultural year begins with Vishu day, the end of the hot 
weather. On the eve of that day the Kanisan (astrologer) of the 
desam is sent for to mate a forecast of the agricultural prospects 
and the probable quantity of rain, which he estimates by astrono¬ 
mical calculations. The forecast called Vishwphalam is written 
on a cad]an. The Kanisan is also consulted in order to fix an 
auspicious day for the first ploughing. On the date fixed the 
master of the house, with his Cherumas, goes to the seed store and 
takes out some of each variety of seed, which he puts in a cup 
made of leaves of the hdnniram {strychnos nux^vomioa ); and 
then places the cups in a basket near a lamp and a small heap of 
rice arranged in the yard. A new plough share is fastened to a 
new plough, and a pair of cattle brought out. Plough, cattle and 
basket are all painted with rice water, and taken in procession to 
the field, on reaching which the head Cheruman makes a small 
mound of earth, on which is thrown a little manure and a handful 
of seed. The cattle are then yoked, and a square is ploughed by 
the head Cheruman. Inside it there must be at least seven furrows, 
and the plough must, at the end, be dropped to the right. An 
offering is then made to Granapathi, the master throws some seed 
into a furrow, and the head Cheruman calls out May the Gods 
on high and the deceased ancestors bless the seed which has been 
sown broadcast, and the cattle which are let loose, the mother 
and the children of the house, the master and his slaves; may 
they also vouchsafe us a good crop, good sun shine, and a good 
harvest.” Next a cocoannt is cut on the ploughshare ; if the hind 
portion is larger than the front one it augurs an excellent harvest; 
if the nut is cut into two equal portions the harvest will be mode¬ 
rate ; if the cut passes through the eye of the nut or if no water 
is left in the out portions misfortune is foreboded. The poidions 
of the cocoanut are then picked np with the milk water inside 
them, and a leaf of tulasi plant {ocimum sanctum) dropped in ; if 
the leaf turns to the right a prosperous harvest is assured; if to 
the left the contrary. The ceremonial concludes, with loud shouts 
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and invocations to tlie gods of husbandry ; and the unused seeds 
are distributed among the workmen. 

The bringing in of the first fruits [nira) is celebrated at the 
beginning of "Earkadagam. Tke bouse is tborougbly cleaned; the 
doors and windows are cleansed with the leaves of a tree called 
pdragam (ficus hi^ida) and decorated with white rice; the walls 
are white-washed and the yard smeared with cow dung. Ten 
kinds of flowers (desa pushpam) ^ are collected and put in the gate 
house, together with leaves and branches of the following 
Atti (fbcus glomerata)j Itti (ficus infectoria), Arayal (ficus religiosa)^ 
Feral (iicus hengalensis)^ Illi (young bamboo leaves), Nelli (phyllan- 
thus Emblica)y 3?iQk(artocarpus integrifolta,) and Mango (Mangifera 
Indica). On the morning of the ceremony the priest of the local 
temple comes out preceded by a man blowing a conch shell. This 
is a signal for the whole village, and every householder sends out 
a man, duly purified by a bath and copiously smeared with sacred 
ashes, to the fields to gather some ears of rice. It is not necessary 
to pluck the rice from one’s own fields ; free permission is given 
to gather it from any field in which it may be ripe. The rice is 
brought to the gate of the house, where it is met by a woman with 
a lighted lamp, placed on the leaves already mentioned, and carried 
into the yard in procession, those assembled crying out fill, fill, 
fill, increase, increase, increase, fill the house, fill the basket, fill 
the stomach of the children.” It is carried three times round a 
small plank and then placed on it on a plantain leaf, the lighted 
lamp being put on the right. An offering of cocoanuts and sweets 
is made to Ganapathi; and the leaves and ears of paddy are 
stuck with cowdung to various parts of the house, to the agri¬ 
cultural implements and even to the trees. A sumptuous meal 
brings the ceremony to a close. 

The next ceremony is the formal cooking and eating of the 
new rice (puthari). In some places it takes place on the Nira 
day, hut as a rule it is an independent festival. A day is fixed 
for it as soon as the first crop is harvested and threshed ; it should 
be before Onam, The rice is cooked and eaten with a special 
curry consisting of iagara (Cassia tora), peas, the fruit of puthari 
chundanga (swertia chirata)^ brinjals (solanum melongena) and 
green pumpkin. 

^ The flowers are Nilapana (curculigo orchoides), Kai’uga (cynodon daciylon) 
erchapfl-li (A&rna lavata), muyalchevi {Emilia SonchifoUa), Pavam kiiruntala 
(Vemonia cinerea), Ulinna (cardiospermum halicacahum), Mukatti {Biophytum 
ensiii%'um), Tirutali (Ipomaea sepiaria), Kannanni (EcUpta alha) and Krishna 
Kananthi {Evohulm cUainoidea), 
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At tLe end of Magaram (January-FelDriiary) when the second 
ueeharal crop has been harvested and the yearns agriculture is over 
the Barth-mother, BMmi dHi, has rest during the hot weather 
until the first showers begin. At the begining of this period, the 
Malayali observes a festival in honour of the goddess’ menstrua¬ 
tions, which like the Eoman Februaria are supposed to take 
place at this time. The festival is called TJeeharal or icclial and 
lasts three days, during which all granaries are closed, paddy is 
not sold and no implement of agriculture is touched. Even the 
rice to be eaten during the three days is pounded beforehand. 
On the first day towards the evening the granary is closed, some 
thorns and shrubs of broom being fixed to the door with cow- 
dung, and some ashes spread in front of it. The next two days 
are holidays for all; the house must not be swept nor the floors 
smeared with cow-dung and even the garden may not be watered. 
On the fourth day the granary is opened and a basketful of 
leaves is taken to the fields and burnt with a little manure, 
perhaps to indicate that the cultivator remains in possession. 
TJeeharal is tbe date on which all agricultural leases should expire, 
and demands for surrender of property should not be made at 
any other time; but by a liberal interpretation the Courts have 
extended the term up to the day of Vishu. Special TJeeharal 
festivals are held at Cherpaloheri and at Kanayara near Shoranur, 
at which straw models of cattle are taken in procession to the 
temples of Bhagavati. 

The religion of the Malayali is a remarkable mixture of 
animism and Yedantism. The paramount influence of the 
Brahmans in religion as in social and legal matters is everywhere 
evident; and yet Malabar is pre-eminently the home of witchcraft 
and magic and all that is indicated by the term animism. 
Animism as found in India has been described by Sir H. Eisley as 
follows :—It conceives of man passing through life surrounded 
by a ghastly company of powers, elements, tendencies, mostly 
impersonal in character, shapeless phantoms of which no image 
can be made and no definite idea can be formed. Some of these 
have departments or spheres of influence, of their own; one 
presides over cholera, another over small-pox, another over cattle 
disease; some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, others again 
are associated with rivers, whirlpools and water-falls. All of 
them require to be diligently propitiated by reason of the ills 
which proceed from them, and the essence of aU these practices 
is magic.” In this sense it is obvious that the Malayali’s religion 
is still largely animistic. Evidence of a widespread primitive 
worship of an3B3t3r3 is to be seen in the kistvaens {toplkalla^ 
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hodakallm, nanmngddis), and root caves containing sepnlcLral 
nrnSj wtiicli are found all over tlie district !| and tlie cnlcj wlncli 
seems in origin to be based on fear of the spirits of tlie dead 
and a desire to deter sncb unwelcome guests from re-visiting the 
abodes of the living, survives in tbe present death ceremonies 
which require offerings to be made daily to the deceased in the 
yard of his house, until his ashes are cast into a river, or other¬ 
wise properly disposed of. Similar offerings are also made 
periodically afterwards, or when domestic calamities and the like 
suggest that the ghost is getting troublesome. Animistic again 
is the widespread worship of Badrakali, the goddess who presides 
over small-pox and cholera, the worship of snakes and trees, 
and the common belief in exorcism and witchcraft, in which 
even the Brahmans share; and it is not unusual for the 
horoscope even of a Nambudiri to mention the name of some 
bird, animal or tree which is to be regarded as his totem. 
On the other hand the Namblidiri is the strictest of all Southern 
Brahmans in the observance of the precepts of the Vedas ; while 
even the lowest castes and the hill tribes are inclined to give 
their deities Puranic names and strive to be incorporated in the 
Brahmanie system. 

Typical of the two elements in the Malayali religion are the 
two classes into which his shrines can be roughly divided. 
First there are the A mbalams or Kshetrams, which are temples dedi¬ 
cated to the superior deities of the Hindu pantheon, Siva and 
Vishnu, and their consorts and incarnations, and to Ganapathi 
or Vigneswara; and secondly the Mvus, or temples and shrines, 
at which the inferior deities, such as Subraraaniya, Ayyappan, 
Vettukorumagan, Bhagavathi, or Badrakali, the goddess of small¬ 
pox; and malignant demons such as Kuttichattan, Mundian, 
Gulikan are propitiated with sacrifice, while their wishes are 
inteipreted by oracles. 

The Malabar temples lite the houses, are quite different from 
those of the East Coast; and the stone pillars, massive pyramidal 
g^urams, and elaborate detail of Dravidian architecture are 
unknown. The principal shrine, or srikovil^ containing the Ungam 
or image, is usually a small rectangular building with a conical or 
pyramidal tiled roof; the sides consist of a peculiar kind of 
dense lattice-work of wood standing on a low laterite wall. The 
srikovil stands inside a quadrangle (ndlambalam), enclosed bj 
low verandahs or sheds with tiled or thatched roofs. Inside the 
ndlambalam there may also be shrines of minor deities; and 
outhouses for cooking and feeding (agrasdla) and a well, the 
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wiole called. chuUambalanu The principal entrance to the CUaP. Ill, 
ndlambalam is at the east; and over the door is a small ornamental Hmjgion. 
gable set on the slope of the roof, supported by two or more 
carved wooden pillars and decorated with carved barge-boards, 
finial and pendants. This ornamental gahle is a peculiar charac** 
teristic of Malabar temple architecture. In front of the entrance 
is a dipastambam, a brass or hell-metal pillar for a lamp; close by 
is the bathing tank, and a little to the south the sacred peepul 
tree with a platform, (tavet) round it. In the bigger and more 
important temples, the roof of the srihovil is covered with copper 
sheeting and has a gilt knob at the top ; the walls are of laterite, 
sometimes adorned inside with paintings, and the door-posts and 
cornices are of carved stone; while in front is a manfapam or stone 
platform, covered with a tiled canopy. The ndlambalam itself is 
sometimes enclosed in an outer walled quadrangle, in the 
courtyard of which are the agrasdlas and other buildings, and a 
d\oajcL8iamham or flagstaff ; while at the entrances are gopurams 
or two-storied gate-houses. These gopurams have the charac¬ 
teristic ornamental gables over the porch and at the two ends of 
the upper storey, the wooden railings enclosing the verandahs and 
galleries have a peculiar slope'outwards to meet the eaves, and 
the hips of the roofs have a slightly concave curve. The generjil 
effect is distinctly Chinese or Mongolian, though there does not 
seem to be sufficient reason to attribute this to direct Chinese 
influence.^ 


The officiating priests {Bhdniikar) in ambalams are iSTambd- 
diris or Embrdndiris. Only Brahmans may enter the mkoril 
or mantapam ; low-caste Nayars may not go inside the ndlambalam ; 
while castes which pollute Brahmans hy approach and not 
merely by contact may not go beyond the peepul tree. On 
festive occasions a miniature image of the deity is placed 
near the tree with a bhanddram or treasure box into which the 
votaries of the polluting castes drop their cash of jewel 
offerings- 


Oongregational worship is no feature of Hindu religion, and 
the ordinary services of washing the idol, offering food, etc., 
are conducted by the priest within closed doors to the music 

^ Fergnsson in his Ehtory of Indmu Architecture, p, 307, ar-ues a coimeciio,* 
between Nopal and Malabar fro .1 the peculiarity of what he calls ‘ the reverse 
slope of the eaves above the verandah,’which is found in the tcniplea of both 
countries. But the feature seems a not unnatural development of coustructiou 
mwood. The photographs reproduced by Mr. Fawcett iu the Madras Govern- 
men MuseamBnlledn,Vol.m,No.l,p.4^^ No. S, p. 272, illuslrato the 
pecalianties referred to. . s laro lue 
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of drums, pipes and cymbals. The ordinary worshipper comes 
with or without offerings (flowers, ghee, rice, money or jewels, 
which are presented to the priest), enters the quadrangle, stands in 
front of the shrine, bows with joined palms and mutters a prayer 
which is usually the simple expression of a wish or request made 
in the colloquial vernacular and is not couched in set phrases. 
The educated few recite Sanskrit verses praising the deity. 
Having made his prayer, the worshipper performs pradahshinam, 
that is, he walks round the shrine keeping it on his right, hand, 
or withershins ’’ to borrow a term from English folklore, 
once, thrice, seven times, or a hundred and one times, accord- 
eng to the fervour of his devotion ; makes another bow before 
the idol muttering his prayer; receives prasddam (flowers and 
sandal powder, etc., which have been offered to the idol), from 
the priest, and retires. 

A K^vu is generally an unpretentious structure, mainly of 
wood with the characteristic tiled roofs and ornamental gables. 
In some cases the idol, a carved or uncarved piece of stone, 
stands in the open with no shelter except that afforded by 
the overspreading branches of some big tree such as an 
Al (ficus religtosa)^ Pdla {ahtonia scholaris) or Kdnniram {strgchnos). 
Thepriestisusually an inferior Brahman (Mlissad, Elay ad, Piddran, 
Adigal), or one of the Sudra or polluting caste. In a few cases, 
where the employment is highly lucrative, Nambfldiris or 
Bmbrandiris also officiate. The deities, as already observed, are 
the sons of Siva, the incarnations of his consort, Bhagavathi, or 
the innumerable host of his bhtUhavis or demons. The sons of 
Siva are propitiated by offerings similar to those offered in 
ambalams] bnt the other deities require the sacrifice of fowls 
and sometimes of goats. They have each their own oracles, 
who are usually members of the polluting castes and are called 
V elicchappdds. 

A good idea of the nature of tie worship in a Kdm may 
be obtained from the detailed account of the seven days’ 
festival at the Fishari Kavu at Quilandi, given by Mr. Fawcett 
in the Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, 3, p. 255. 
Tlie temple priests there are Mussads, but Nainbhdiris purify the 
temple before and after the festival. The main features are the 
daily processions of the image round the temple with elephants 
and music, attended by the representatives of the Thyan, 
Mnkkuvan, Kammalan, Manu^n, and other artizan and devil- 
dancing castes, each of whom has his appropriate caste function 
to perform in connection with the temple. On the last evening 
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there is a grand procession, the goddess being represented bj a CUaL\ [ii. 

sword wreathed in flowers carried by the chief Mussad, riding on R'^nncioN. 

an elephant; a Mannan and Velaa, painted and dressed up in 

elaborate masks to represent the demons Kntticcbattan and 

Gulikhan, dance in front of it, and it is accompanied by a number 

of other devil-dancers or Velicchappads, whose duty it is, as the 

procession moves on, to wring the necks of cocks offered in 

sacrifice by the bystanders in fulfillment of vows. After visiting 

the houses of the managers {Aralans) of the temple the procession 

returns quickly; the sword representing the goddess is placed on 

the siU of the door of the shrine by the chief Mussad, who 

prostrates himself before it; and the chief Yelicchappdd, or oracle, 

with many contortions pronounces whether the goddess is 

pleased with the festival or not. Every one then leaves the 

temple precincts except the Mussads and a drummer and two 

temple servants, who finish the night by sacrificing goats and 

cocks in the shrine with the utmost secrecy. Before daybreak 

the temple is thoroughly cleansed. 

Serpent shrines {ndyattan ham or yuiga hotia) are to be found 
ill most house compounds, and their worship occupies a prominent 
place in the religious worship of the Nayar castes. The 
consists of a clump of jungle trees luxuriantly festooned with 
creepers, the whole being sacred and scrupulously reserved ; in the 
middle are small snake-stones {chittra-kiida-hallv) , or images of 
laterite. The snake is regarded as the tutelar deity of the house, 
and god and shrine are conveyed with the property and frequently 
specified in deeds of transfer. Snakes are also regarded as the 
gods of skin diseases- Piija is offered at least once a year, often 
by a Brahman ; and the serpents are periodically propitiated by 
songs and dances, called ndgam jpdttu or ^dmbevn which 

have already been described in the account of the Pulluvan caste. 

The high priest of the serpent cult is the Pamban-makkdd 
Namblidiri, who lives in Ponnani in a house full of cobras which 
are said to he harmless to his family. 

Ancestors are worshipped sometimes in special hdms anti Aucosior 
sometimes in small outhouses or special rooms in the house; 
generally there is no daily worship, but there are periodical 
commemorations on the anniversary of the ancestors death, or on 
the new moon days especially on Sivaratri, or when the ghost 
proves troublesome. The ghosts are represeuted by stones or 
small images of gold or silver, kept usually in the middle room of 
the padinndttim ; lamps are burnt throughout the night and offer¬ 
ings made of food and drink. 
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The Nambudiris are Vedic Brahmans and in the main 
worshippers of Siva, hut throughout Malabar there is little secta¬ 
rianism and no stiict differentiation between the worship of Siva 
and of Vishnu. They perform the Sandhyavandhmam or daily 
worship of the sun ; read portions of Eamayana or Maha Bharata 
or Bhdgavata in the afternoon ; and in the evening recite the 
invocation to Siva and Vishnu : I adore thee, 0 Siva ; I adore 
thee 0 lSr4rayana; I adore thee 0 Achyutha; I adore thee, 
0 Ananta; I adore thee, 0 Govinda; I adore thee, 0 Ainrita; 
I adore thee, 0 Gopala; I adore thee, 0 Sri Krishna ; I adore thee, 
0 \ ishnu.” They observe the chief Vedic festivals and fasts 
[vrathaym) and make the usual pilgrimage to holy places such as 
Benares, Sri-rangam, Perur and Rameswaram. They do not, as a 
rule, perform to any but Puranic gods ; but they occasionally 
make offerings at serpent shrines; and they recognize the 
existence of evil spirits whom they exorcise by means of special 
mantraym. The peepul tree (Ficus religiose/), the Brahmani kite 
(garudan) and the tulasi plant or basil (Oeintum Sanctum) are 
sacred in their eyes. 

High caste Nayars follow most of the religious practises of the 
Brahmans, but they are not permitted to read Vedas or perform 
VeAio rites; and serpent, tree, and ancestor worship occupy a 
more important place in their religion. The lower classes of 
Sudras and the polluting castes pay less attention to the 
Puranic gods. They recite the dail}" evening prayer, but worship 
in temples is confined to festive occasions. Fasts are seldom 
observed and pilgrimages seldom made outside the district. 
They assign most of the troubles of this life to the witchcraft of 
enemies, to the malignity of demons or ghosts, or to the evil eye. 
On the occurrence of any disease or calamity they consult the 
village astrologer who divines the evil spirit responsible, or the 
enemy who is at the bottom of the mischief, names the exorcist 
who can best deal with the case, and prescribes the mode of 
worship best suited to the occasion. The deities most adored are 
Subramaniyam, the small-pox goddess Kali, and Kutticchattan the 
most misohievons of the demons. 

The ontcastes and hill tribes sometimes make an annual 
offering to Brahmanio temples as an act of fealty, but their gods 
are the troublesome spirits of ancestors or demons ; their medicine 
man, one of their own class, prescribes for diseases of both body 
and soul; he holds communion with the spirits world and can 
raise the devil as well as lay it. 
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The Malayali ib exceedingly superstiLioxib. The witch-craft 
of several of the lower castes has already been, referred to and it 
is remarkable how large a number of people make their livelihood 
hy exorcism and magic. Velicchapiids or oracles are to be found 
of nearly every caste below the Nayars. They visit private houses 
and declare their oracles when they have worked tlicmselves up 
into a frenzy, dancing withershins round the yard, and 
slashing at their foreheads with a sword. The belief in the evil 
eye is universal; every new house has vsome grotesque wooden 
fignve{kanneru^ drushti) usually indecent, hungup, and every crop 
near a road some bogey struck up in a conspicuous place, to catch 
the evil eye. Spells and enchantments are implicitly believed in 
and have to be removed by incantations and special ceremonies. 
4 common Form of enchantment is to draw a figure representing 
Tour enemy on a small sheet of metal, preferably gold, add some 
mystic diagrams, and recite that on such and such a day the person 
in question shall die or be injured. The piece of metal is then 
enclosed in another metal sheet and buried in some place over 
which the person is likely to pass. Sometimes a live frog ora 
lizard is buried in a cocoannt shell with nails stuck into its 
eyes and stomach; and when it dies the enemy will also die. 
Of ceremonial to remove spells or possession the commonest 
is that known as uzhiyuga or mhicehah mantmmiH or 

magician draws diagrams on the floor of the verandah with 
charcoal, rice and saffron; and then makes an equilateral triangle 
or other geometrical figure, of the stern of a plantain leaf, with a 
bottom of flat pieces of plantain leaf placed crosswise, and fas¬ 
tened with plugs of bamboo, and small pieces of cocoannt leaves 
stuck on its upper sides. This is caRed the pdndihali or pdndi. It 
is placed on the diagram on the floor ; and round it are put some 
beaten rice (avil), parched rice {malar), and bran (tavtthu)^ a lighted 
lamp and two vessels, one containing water mixed with charcoal 
{karutta kuruthi)^ and the other water mixed with saffron and 
chunam {ehuvanna kuruthi) to represent blood. The mantravddi 
performs pifja with the rice and plantains, and repeats mantrams ; 
while some one else waves pieces of plantain leaves, called narukku, 
and lighted wicks, tirz, round the patient’s head and then throws 
them into ihepditdi. He then waves the kuruthis round the patient 
and lastly the pandi itself. Finally the pdndibalf which is supposed 
to contain the evil spirit is taken to a tank or field or some place 
remote from traffic and deposited there. 

There are a few Nanibudiris who are celebrated mantravddk ; 
but they are looked upon as degraded and strictly outoaste. 
They are Chela Nambfidiris, that is the offspring of Nambudiris 
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wlio were forcibly converted to Islam by Tipu. They are sup¬ 
posed to bave complete control ovei’ the demon Kutticliattan. 

Of omens, there is no end; and the most careful attention is 
paid to them not only in embarking on important enterprises, but 
in the ordinary routine affairs of life. The Kanisans are the 
professional augurs. Grows flying left to right, jackals running 
right to left, and peacocks are amongst good omens ; as are virgins, 
rajas, elephants, white flowers, cows, swans ; looking-glasses, and 
gold bracelets; evil omens are buffaloes, widows, salt, asses, 
broomsticks, cripples ; cats mewing and owls hooting at night 
are unlucky and portend a death. To sneeze once is lucky, to 
sneeze twice is unlucky. The lizard {goult or palli) has a whole 
science of augury attached to it; and it is the duty of the Kanisan 
on ceremonial occasions to interpret its prognostications.^ 

The ISTambudiris are said to differ from other Brahmans in 64 
amcharams or irregular customs, which are supposed to have been 
introduced by the great reformer Sankaracharya in the 9th or 
10th century. A list of these is given by Mr. Fawcett in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, VoL III, No. 1, p. SSI, and by 
Mr. Logan in his Manual, Vol. I, p. 155 : they include the rules 
already mentioned that only the eldest son should marry, that 
white only should be worn, and that women should not bore their 
noses, and many other minor details of ceremonial. Like other 
Brahmans, a Nambhdiri should perform the sixteen ceremonies 
known collectively as the Shodasakriya; but the detailed ritual is 
in many of them peculiar. The most elaborate of the ceremonies 
are those performed at marriage {vwdha) ; and they deserve a 
detailed description. 

The first preliminaries, in arranging a Nambiidiri marriage 
are the inevitable comparison of horoscopes, and the settlement 
of the dowry. 

When these have been satisfactorily concluded, an auspicious 
day for the wedding is selected in consultation with the astrolo¬ 
ger. On that day, the bridegroom, before he starts from his illam 
partakes with his relatives and friends of a sumptuous repast 
called the ayani un, A similar feast is held simultaneously at 
the bride’s house. On leaving the Ulmn^ as he crosses the thresh- 
holdj and indeed on all occasions of importance, the bridegroom 
must be careful to put his right foot first. He also mutters 
mantrams of an auspicious nature called mangala-mtrangaL 

^ A list of deductioBs to be made fi’oni its behaviour may be found in. the 
account of the Kanisan caste g^ven in Monograph No. 12 of the Cochin Ethno¬ 
graphical Survey. 
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As lie passes out of the gate he is niet hy a hevy of Ndyar 
ladies, carryiag the eight lucky articles [asUamangalyam)} On his 
journey to the bride’s illain he is preceded hy a noisy procession of 
Nayars, armed with swords and lacquered shields, who constitute 
his agambadi or hody-guard, and hy Nand)lidiri friends and 
relatives one of whom carries a lighted lamp. At the gate of the 
bride’s illam he is met hy a band of Ndyar women, dressed like 
oMtorjanams and carrying the asMamangalymn, and lighted lamps. 

The bridegroom enters the inner court-yard {nadumittam)^ 
and takes his seat in the usual east-ward position. The bride’s 
father comes and sits opposite him, and clasping his right hand 
formally invites him to bathe and wed his daughter, an invitation 
which he formally accepts. After his bath he returns clad in 
fresh clothes, and wearing a ring of darbha or lima grass [eragrostis 
cynosviroides)^ and takes his seat in the room, adjoining the porch 
{pdmukham)^ called puraftalam. He then makes an offering of a 
few fanams to his family deities, performs Ganapathi-puja, and 
presents four or five NambMiris with a few fanams each, and 
with betel-leaf and areeanut. This is called asramapischetlia 
prayaschittam^ and is in expiation of any sins into which he may 
have been betrayed during his bachelor days. Similar gifts are 
also made first ,to two Nambfidiris of any g6tra considered as 
representing the deities called Visvadv^s, and then to two others 
of different gotras representing the deceased ancestors or Pitris. 
The last gift is called ndndmuhhaip . 

Meanwhile, within the house the bride is conducted to the 
VadakJcini room, veiled in an old cloth and carrying a piece of 
bell-metal shaped hke a hand-mirror [vnlrhannadi), Her father, 
after washing his feet and putting on a darbha-ring, comes 
and performs Ganapathi-piija and repeats more or less the same 
ritual that has been performed without. 

The bride is then sprinkled with holy water by her father and 
four other NTambfidiris ; the tali or marriage symbol is brought, 
in a small bx'ass vessercontaining holy water, and laid near the 
idol to which the daily domestic worship is paid ; and after 
further offerings to Ganapathi the bridegroom is summoned to 
enter the illam. 

Before doing so he purifies himself taking off the darbha lung, 
making the castemarks ” with holy ashes {bhasmam)^ wasliiug 
hia feet, replacing the ring and being sprinkled with holy water 

^ The a^htamangalyam are a grandha, a washed cloth, a cheppu ov loiig-o-hox 
some rice, a vdl kannddi or-metal hand mirror, some kanlanam (ciimsoti), chdnthu 
(ointment o£ sandal, camphor, mnsk and saffiou), and masJii (bdellium or any 
eye salve). 
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CHAP. III. by four Nauiblidiris—a form of ritual wbiob recurs constantly in 
('Iebemoisties. all cerGmonies. He enters the nctd/nMiitctTyi^ preceded by a Nam- 
bfidiri carrying a lighted lamp and takes his seat on a wooden 
stool (pidam) in the middle of the court where the bride^s father 
makes obeisance to him, and is given four double lengths of 
cloth (haceha), which the bridegroom has brought with him. 
They are taken to the bride, who puts on two of them and returns 
two for the bridegroom to wear. 

The bridegroom then goes to the hizhahhini where he 
prepares what may be called the altar.” He smears part of the 
floor in front of him with cow-dung and then with a piece of jack- 
wood, calleddraws a line at the western side of the place 
so prepared and at right angles to this line, five more, one at each 
end, hut not actually touching it and three between these. He 
then places the piece of jack-wood on the altar and ignites it, 
with Sre brought from the hearth of the bride’s iVam. He feeds 
the flame with chips of plasu or cliamatha {JButea frondosa). This 
fire is the aupasrona agni^ regarded as the witness to the 
marriage-rite. It must be kept alight—not actually, but by a 
pious fiction^—till the parties to the marriage die, and their 
funeral pyre must be kindled from it. 

Three pieces of plasu called paridlii^ and eighteen pieces 
called udlmam^ tied together by a string of darbha, are placed on 
the northern side of the altar on two pieces of jack-wood ; and 
there are also brought and placed round the altar four blades of 
darhha grass, a small bell-metal vessel, an earthenware pot full of 
water, a pair of grindstones {ammi and ammikuzha)^ a small 
winnowing-fan, containing parched paddy (malar)^ and a copper 
vessel of ghee with a sacrificial ladle made of pidsu. 

Meanwhile the bride’s father ties the t‘Hi round her neck 
in the vadakkini, and her mother gives her a garland of tnJasi 
[Ocimu7n sanctn7n). She is conducted to the kizliakkini, preceded 
by a Nambudiri carrying a lamp called ayyvra4iri (thousand 
wicks) and is made to stand facing the bridegroom on the north 
or north-east of the altar. This is called 7 nukha^dhaTsana 7 n (faee- 
beholding). She gives the garland to the bridegroom. 

Now comes the central rite of this elaborate ceremonial, the 
udaga-puTva-kGmiyaka-d]mK(7ny or gift of a maiden with water. 
The bride and her father stand facing west and the bridegroom 
facing them. All three stretch out their right hands, so that 

^ ^ I.€., by keeping a lamp lighted at the Cre perpetually alight, or by heating 
a piece of plasu or darhha grass in the fire and putting it away oarefuUy. 
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the "bride’s liaiid is between those of her father and the bride- 
groom^ which are above and below hers respectivelj, A Nambn- 
diri Othikkan or ritaal expert pours water thrice into the father’s 
hand. The latter each time pours it into his daughter’s hand, ana 
then grasping her hand pours it into the bridegroom’s hand. 

The dowrj is then given to the bride who hands it over to 
the bridegroom. She then passes between him and the fire and 
sits on an dmana-palaga ^ on the east of the altar, while the bride¬ 
groom sits on another palaga on her left and burns the udhmams 
(except one piece of jpTdm and the darbha string used to tie the 
bundle), and makes an oblation of ghee called agliaram. 

The next rite is called Pdnigrahanam. The bridegroom 
rises from his seat, turns to the right and stands facing the 
bride, who remains seated holding the mirror in her left hand. 
She stretches out her right hand, palm upwards with the fingers 
closed and bent upwards. He grasps it and sits down again. 

A brother of the bride now comes and takes the mirror 
from the bride, puts it on a pdlaga and professes to show her her 
own reflection in its surface. Then the brid(‘groom pours a little 
ghee into her joined hands ; to which the bride’s brother adds 
two handfuls of paddy from the winnowing basket ; and the 
bridegroom then brushes the paddy from her hands into the 
fire. This is called the Ijajahomam, At its conclusion bride and 
bridegroom perform a pradakshinam round the fire, passing out¬ 
side the water-pot but not the grindstone and fan. 

Next comes the important piece of ceremonial called Asmaroha-- 
nam symbolising immutability. The bride and bridegroom stand 
west of the grindstones, and the bridegroom taking her feet one 
by one places them on the stones and then grasps her feet and 
the stones with both hands. Lajahomam^ pradhahshinam, and 
amarohanam are each repeated thrice. 

Then comes the rite called the Saptapadi or seven paces. The 
bridegroom leads his bride seven steps towards the north-east, 
touching her right foot with his right hand as he does so. They 
then pass between the grindstones and the fire, and seat themselves 
on the west of the earthen pot facing east, the bride behind the 
bridegroom ; and the latter performs a somewhat acrobatic feat 
which it must be difiScult to invest with any dignity. He bends 
backwards supporting himself by placing the palms of his hands 
on the ground behind him, until he can touch with the top of 
his head, that of the bride, who bends forward to facilitate the 

^ An amanapalas^a or dmapalaga, literally «tortoise plank ” is a low wooden 
seat of chamatha wood, supposed to be shaped like a tortoise in outline 
21 
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CHAP. III. process. After tlis the bridegroom sprintles himself and the 
Okeemonies. bride with water from the earthen pot. 

They then retarn to their seats west of the altar and face north, 
ostensibly looking at the pole-star (Druvan), the star Arundati, 
and the Seven Eishis (Ursa Major), which the bridegroom is 
supposed to point oat to the bride, while he teaches her a short 
mantram invoking the blessing of long life on her husband. 

The bridegroom then makes two oblations, pouring ghee on 
the sacred fire ; the first called SisMcukraThomam and the second 
Barmmikomam. He then places on the fire the parudhis, the 
remaining udhmams and darhha grass, and the rest of the ghee. 

A start is then made for the bridegroom^s illam, the bride¬ 
groom carrying the chamatha branch, used in making the aupasana 
dgni in the bride^s house. On arrival an altar is prepared in 
much the same manner as before, the cliamaiha branch is ignited 
and darblia and ghee are offered. 

The bride and bridegroom next spend a few moments 
closeted in the same room, she lying on a skin spread over a 
new cloth on the floor and he sitting on an dmana palaga. In the 
evening aupdsana Mmam or offerings of chamatha in the sacred 
fire, and misyadeva homarn or offerings of boiled rice are made. 
These whicli are known as a ‘‘ second homam may be postponed 
till next afternoon if there is no time for them on the actual 
wedding day. They have to be performed daily for ten months. 
The first three days on which these homams are performed (viz., 
the wedding day and the two days following it, or the three 
days after the wedding as the case may be) are regarded as days 
of mourning (diksha) and clothes are not changed. 

On the fourth day the newly married couple have an oil 
bath, and the diksha is considered to be at an end. After the 
usual homams and worship of Ganapathi, the bride is led to the 
bridal chamber at an auspicious moment. Her husband joins 
her carrying two garlands of jasmine, one of which he puts on 
the lamp placed in the south-east corner of the room, and one 
round his wife’s neck. He then smears the upper part of her 
body with the ointment known as chdnthu and she herself smears 
the lower part. Turn vir penem suum foeminae ad partes pudendas 
admovet, vestibus scilicet haud remotis. 

They then bathe and change their clothes and sit near each 
other, the wife screened behind an umbrella; her husband gives 
her water and after some further rites they eat from the same 
plantain leaf. Actual cohabitation commences from that night. 
The pair are conducted to the bridal chamber by the Vddhiy^r. 
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The nuptial couch is but a grass mat or a common country CHAP. Ill® 
blanket covered with a white sheet, with a little ridge of rice and Oerkmonies. 
paddy signifying plenty around the edges. 

The final ceremony is the homam called stdlijpagam. It is 
performed on the day after the first full moon day after the 
second homam. If the moon is at the full f nazhiga before 
sunset or earlier, the ceremony may be performed on the full 
moon day itself. 

Mr. Fawcett/ M.B.Ry. Subrahmania Iyer Avargal^ and Mr. 

Logan ^ mention one or two other ceremonies which are not 
referred to in the grandhavari from which the foregoing account 
is taken. 

On the fifth day bride and bridegroom, it is said, catch a fish 
about the size of minnow called in Malayalam Mdnatt Kami 
(eyes looking upwards) in a tub of water using a cloth as a net ’’; 
on the same day they anoint each other with oil and the bride 
combs the bridegroom^s hair ; and in the evening the bride¬ 
groom adorns his bride with flowers and makes her look into a 
mirror.’^ 

On the sixth or tenth day a few Brahmans are fed to please 
the deities, and the couple go to a jack tree under which some 
rice, curd and ghee are placed on some hum grass and an offering 
is made of flower and sandalwood, or sandalwood powder. The 
hanganam^ the bamboo staff, the arrow and the mirror used 
during the ceremonies are given to the Vddhyay^r and the 
wedding is over. 

The chief ceremonies connected with pregnancy are Pumsa- Pregnancy. 
vamm or rite to secure male offspring, at which the husband puts 
a grain of barley and two beans, to represent the male organ, into 
his wife’s hand and pours some curds over them, which the wife 
then swallows, and also pours some juice of haruga grass into her 
right nostril; and simantliam, a ceremony usually performed in 
the fourth month of pregnancy, at which the husband parts the 
wife’s hair four times from back to front with a sprig of atti 
{ficus glomerata), a porcupine quill which must have three white 
marks on it, and three blades of darbha grass, all tied together; 
after which mantrams are sung to the accompaniment of vinas. 

The first ceremony to be performed on the birth of a child is Jafchakar- 
called jdthaharmam. A little gold-dust is mingled with ghee and 
honey; and the father takes up some of the mixture with a 

^ Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Ho. 1. 

® Travancore Census Eeport for 1901, p. 307. 

® Malabar Manual, p. 128. 
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Ceremonies. 


Hldmakar- 

mam. 


Nishkra^ 
mana, etc. 


Upanayanam, 


piece of gold and smears tlie cliild’s lips with it, once with a 
mantram and twice in silence. He next washes the gold and 
touches the child’s ears, shoulders and head with it, and finally 
makes a gift of the bit of gold and performs ndndimvkham. 

The ceremony of naming the child Ndmaharmam takes place 
on the twelfth day. The father ties a string round the child’s 
waist and marks its body with sacred ash {blimmam). Then 
after the usual gifts ” he pronounces thrice in the child’s right 
ear.the words Devadatta Sarmmasi’^ or if the child be a girl 
Nili dasV^ He then calls out the child’s name thrice. Then 
taking the child from its mother he again calls out the name 
thrice and finally gives the child back to its mother who in turn 
calls out the name thrice. Gifts and ndndmuhham complete the 
ceremony. 

In the fourth month the child is ceremonially taken out 
of doors {Nishkramcbna or ViUil purapattu) by the father, who 
carries it to a cocoanut tree round which he makes three pradakshi^ 
nams. In the sixth month comes the annaprdsanam or chormnu 
ceremony when the child is given rice for the first time. The 
ear-boring {kdthu kuttu) is generally done in the third year; and 
the choulam or tonsure in the fifth; and they are followed by the 
initiation into the alphabet {vidydrambham). The details of these 
ceremonies do not differ materially from those of the correspond¬ 
ing Nayar ceremonies, which are referred to in greater detail 
on p. 171. 

The upanayanam or investiture with the thread is usually 
performed in a boy’s eighth year. The thread is made of three 
fine threads spun into one : it must be white, sixteen feet long, 
and fastened in a special knot called bralimcugranilii. After 
worship of Ganesha, the boy is dressed in new cloths and puts 
on a darbha ring ; his father then invests him with the thread to 
which is attached a piece of blackbuok skin {krishndfinam) and 
with a belt (mekhalafn) of munda grass. The boy is then given 
a stick, or danda^ oipldm wood, which he holds in his hand, does 
obeisance to his father, and water is poured over his hands by 
his father and the priest. The boy then performs a Jwmam 
himself. On the fourth day follows the boy’s initiation into the 
vedas {OUii iudangal)^ and thenceforward he must live the life 
of a Brahmacharij or celibate student of the vedas, seeing no 
one bnt his teacher or guru and wearing only the Krishndjinam 
and mekhalam^ till he has performed the Samavartanam ceremony 
which marks the completion of his studies and his return 
to domestic life {grihastiya). It is performed usually in the 
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sixteeath year; the boy bathes and throws the blackbuch skin OilAi’- 
belt and stick, which he was given at the M^)((7wy(rww, into tJio ' 

water; he rubs himself with chdntlm, puts an earring in his right 
ear and a pearl necklace round his neck and garlands himaolf. 

He gives his upper cloth to his guru; and four days after is 
at liberty to marry. 

When death is believed to be near, the dying man is taken 
to the west of the hearth of the sacred fire {aupdmmt, dgni) and 
laid with his head to the south on a bed of sand and darhha 
grass, while the ottu mantram is whispered in his oar. When 
life is extinct the body is washed and covered with a plantain 
leaf. The mourners dress themselves in Uittu fashion and tc'ar 
up a new cloth breadthwise into pieces called sesham, which tlusy 
each wear round their waist. The body is then dros.sed in a,n 
undercloth; the forehead is smeared with the pounded root of 
the creeper mHtonni (Glortosa superha), and tulasl flowers aro put 
on the head; the kudumi is untied, and the p/'cndl arranged to 
h a n g round the neck in front. The body is tied on to a bamboo 
ladder and covered with a new cloth, and their carried by four 
of the nearest relatives to the place of cremation within tho com¬ 
pound of the illam ; a trench is dug on tho north-east of the pyre, 
and some water put into it, which is sprinkled on tho pyro with 
twigs of ehamaiha and darhha. The body is then laid on tho 
pyre with the head bo the south and the fire is kindled. The 
ladder is thrown away; and a homam performed of gliee and 
darhha grass made to represent the deceased, whilo manlrams aro 
recited. 

Then comes the ceremony called humhhapradahshtnam ; the 
mourners go round the pyre three times, the eldest son loading 
the way carrying an earthen pot of water on his left shoulder; 
the water should run through the bottom of the pot, one hole 
being made for the first round, two for the second and three for 
the third, and the other mourners should sprinkle it on tho pyre. 

At the end of the third round the pot is thrown on to the pyre 
and all the monrners come away, the eldest son leaving last, and 
being careful not to look back. The kumhhapradahshinam is said 
to symbolize that the deceased has had his ablution in the water 
of tie Ganges. 

After bathing and .shaving, the sons and other persons 
entitled to celebrate the obsequies each perform an oblation 
of water (udagakriya), to a piece of karuga grass stuck up to 
represent the spirit of the dead; concluding the ceremony hy 
touching iron, granite, a firebrand, cowdnng, paddy and gold 
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CHAP. III. tiree times, tlarowiiig‘ away tlie sesham^ and receiving a clean 
Ceremonies, clot-li {mdtiu). They then return to the nadmniUam when they 

- make offerings (bali or velt) of rice balls (pmda?ns) to a piece of 

Icaruga grass. Both these ceremonies have to be repeated twice 
daily for ten days. 

On the fourth day after death, provided it is not a Tuesday or 
Friday, the ceremony of collecting the bones, Sanchayanam^ is 
performed. The eldest son goes to the pyre with a pdh (pot 
made of the spathe of an areca palm) of milk, which he sprinkles 
on the pyre with a brush of chamathoj tied with karuga grass; 
three pdlas are placed on the west of the pyre parallel to the 
places where the feet, waist and head of the corpse rested, and 
bones are removed from the feet, waist and head with tongs 
of chamatha and placed in the respective pdlas. The bones 
are then washed in milk, and all put into an earthen pot (Jcudam) 
with some Icaruga grass on the top ; the pot is covered with a 
cloth, taken to a cocoanut tree and buried in a pit, the cloth 
being removed and the top filled with mud. A plantain is 
planted in the trench that was dug near the pyre. 

On the eleventh day all the members of the family purify 
themselves and perform oblations of water and balls of rice. 
This constitutes the first Sraddha, which must be repeated on 
each anniversary of the eleventh day. 

The funeral rites of ISTambfidiri women are similar; but if the 
woman is pregnant at the time of death, the body has first to be 
purified seven times with pounded kicsa grass, cowdung,cow’s urine, 
ashes and gold, and to receive mdtiu ; the belly is cut open four 
inches below the navel; and if the child is found alive, it is 
taken out and brought up; if dead, it is put back in the womb 
with a piece of gold and some ghee. Children not more than ten 
days old are buried with little ceremony, but all others are 
burnt. 


Ceremonies 

OF NON- 

Brahman 

CASTES. 


In his account of Nambudiri funeral ceremonies in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, No. 1, Mr. Fawcett states 
that when the corpse is laid on the pyre it is uncovered, “ rice is 
scattered over the face by all the blood relations present, and small 
pieces of gold are thrust into the nine openings of the body ”; 
bnt this rite is not mentioned in the grandhamri from which the 
foregoing account is taken. 

It is impossible to deal fully with the manifold ceremonies of 
the various non-Brahman castes; and all that will be attempted 
is to describe in some detail a characteristic example of each cere¬ 
mony, as it is performed by some caste or suh-division, noticing 
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brieflj distinctiye differences in tlie observances of other castes. 
Generally speaking the eoremonies of the non-Brahraan castes 
conform roughly to a uniform type, though there are of course 
vast differences in the degree of elaboration in the ritual and. in 
the feasts that are the usual accompaniments of most ceremomea, 
corresponding to the wealth and social position of the family. 
The N^yar use has been taken as the type, as being the most 
distinctive, and the standard which the lower castes aim at imitat¬ 
ing. The degraded ’’ classes and the hill tribes, of course, do 
not observe all the ceremonies referred to ; and their marriage 
and death customs are in many respects peculiar. The more 
noticeable features are briefly alluded to in their place. 

The first regular ceremony performed during pregnancy is 
known as PuUJcudi or drinking tamarind/^ which corresponds to 
the Fumsavanam of the Brahmans. But there are other observ¬ 
ances of less importance which commonly, if not invariably, 
precede this, and may be considered as corresponding to the 
Garbharak8h%na (lit.embryo or womb-protection) ceremony some¬ 
times performed by Brahmans, though not one of the obligatory 
sacraments. Sometimes the pregnant -woman is made to consume 
daily a little ghee, which has been consecrated by a Nambtidiri 
with appropriate mantrams. Sometimes exorcists of the lower 
castes, such as Panans, are called in and perform a ceremony 
called Balikkcda, in which they draw magic patterns on the ground 
into which the girl throws lighted wicks, and sing rude songs 
to avert from the unborn babe the unwelcome attentions of evil 
spirits, accompanying them on a small drum called tudi or with 
bell-metal cymbals. The ceremony concludes with the sacrifice 
of a cock, if the woman is badly affected by the singing. 

The pulikudi is variously performed in the fifth: seventh or 
ninth month. An auspicious hour {muhurttam) has to be selected 
by the -village astrologer for this as for most ceremonies. A 
branch of a tamarind tree should be plucked by the pregnant 
woman’s brother, who should go to the tree with a kindi (bell 
metal vessel) of water followed by an cari'ying a 

hanging lamp with five wicks {tukkuvilakku), and before plucking 
it, perform three pradakshinayns round it. In the room in which 
the ceremony is to be performed, usually the vadakkkini^ there 
is arranged a mat, the usual lamp (nilcxMlldkku) with five wicks, 
and a para measure of rice (niracehaveppu); also the materials 

An Enangan or Inangan is a man of the same caste and subdivision ot 
marriage group. It is usually translated “ kinsman ” j but is at once wider and 
narrower in its connotation. Mj Enangans are aU who can marry the same 
people that I ca?i. An Enangatti is a female member of aa Enangan^s family. 


CHAP III. 
Cjeremoniks. 


PuUkudi^ 
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CHAP. III. necessarj for tlie performance of GanapatM ftlja (wofsliip of tLe 
Ckbbmoxies. God Ganosa)} consisting* of plantains^ brown sug'ar, leaves of tbe 

- sacred basil or tihla^ {Oeinmn sanctum), sandal-paste, and the 

eight spices called asMagayitham?- 

The woman^s brother performs Ganapathi puja and then gives 
some of the tamarind leaves to the Enangatti, who expresses 
their juice and mixes it with that of four other plants.^ The 
mixture is boiled with a little rice, and the brother takes a little 
of it in a jack-leaf folded like a spoon, and lets it run down 
the blade of a knife into his sister’s mouth. He does this three 
times. Then the mixture is administered in the same manner by 
some woman of the husband’s familj, then by an Ammayi (wife 
of one of the members of the girl’s tarwad). The branch is then 
planted in the nadumittam and watered, and feasting brings the 
ceremony to a close. 

The above description was obtained from an TJrali Ndyar 
of Calicut taluk. In other localities and castes the details vary 
considerably. Sometimes the mixture is simply poured into the 
woman’s mouth instead of being dripped off a knife. Some 
castes use a small spoon of gold or silver instead of the jack- 
leaves. In South Malabar there is not as a rule any procession 
to the tamarind tree. 

Amongst Agattu Charna Nayars of South Malabar the 
ceremony takes place in the nadumittam ; whither the tamarind 
branch is brought by a Tiyau. The girl carries a valkannddi, or 
beU-metal mirror, a charakkol or arrow and a pisdnhaiti, knife. 
An Enangatti pours some oil on her head and lets it trickle down 
two or three hairs to her navel, where it is caught in a plate. 
Then the girl and her brother holding hands dig a hole with the 
charakkol and pisdnkatti and plant the tamarind branch in the 
nadumittam and water it. Then the juice is administered. 
Until she is confined the girl waters the tamarind branch and 
offers rice, flowers, and lighted wicks to it three times a day. 
When labour begins she uproots the branch. 

Amongst the Izhuvans of Palghat the ceremony takes place 
in the dmapura or the southern room of the padinhatti, in 
which the Lares and Penates are kept. Amongst the Calicut 
Tiyans three tamarind twigs are plucked by the woman’s 

^ Tlie ashtagantham are agil (aloes), Jcottagam (ocymum petiolare), murru 
(inyrrli), (spikenard), sandal, gulguru (bdellium), irtuveri (andwpogon 

muricaium), and ramaccham (kuskus grass). 

^ The Aimpuli or * five tamarinds * are Tamarindus Indica , Kddajpuli^ or 
Ptmarpvli (Garcinia Camhogia\ AmhdzJiam {Spondias magnifera), Nari'ymam or 
Ammpuli (bauhi'^ta racenioad), and Paricchagam (Jiibiscy^ hirtw)^ 
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hnstaiid; tlie hiisbaiid is tbrice given some of the tamarind CHAP. Ill, 
mixture hj Ms wife’s brother, wMle the husband’s sister gives it Ceremonies. 
to the wife. 

Sometimes a kind of luokj dip ” forms part of the ceremony, 
either before the tamarind juice is administered or at the end. 

Six packets of gold, rice, saffron, charcoal, sandal, and salt, are 
wrapped up in plantain leaves and put into a kindi ; the girl has 
to pick out three at a time and give them to the Emngatti^ who 
divines her future from the order in which the bags are picked 
out. This, or some similar method of divination, is a feature, 
which is introduced into many ceremonies. 

The serf castes and the hill tribes do not seem to observe any 
regular ceremonies during pregnancy, though it is apparently 
the custom for some Oherumans to perform a Baltkkala and to 
drink some tamarind juice, probably in imitation of their masters. 

As soon as a woman’s delivery is imminent the midwife CMld-birfch. 
(Velatti) is called in. The astrologer is also called in to note the 
exact moment of birth, which it is necessary to ascertain in order 
to prepare the horoscope. The astrologer uses a sort of rude 
clepsydra for the purpose, consisting of a perforated cocoanut 
shell which gradually fills and sinks in a large vessel of water. 

Auspicious passages of the purdnas are meanwhile read aloud by 
any one able to do so. The moment at which the child’s head 
is presented is regarded for the purpose of horoscope as the 
time of birth. Amongst the Calicut Tiyans, a male child is 
greeted by the wife’s brother with a cry of Ku thrice repeated, 
while he strikes the ground three times with a stick. The child 
as soon as born is bathed by the midwife in tepid water mixed 
with cocoanut milk. 

On the fifth day after birth a woman of the Attikurissi or 
M^rayan caste amongst Nayars, or of the barber caste in the 
lower classes, is called in, and purifies the mother, the other 
women of the household and the room in which the child was 
born, by lustration with mUk and gingelly oil, using karuga 
{Cynodon dactylon) grass as a sprinkler. Her perquisites are the 
usual niracchamppu (one edangazhi of paddy and one nazhi of 
uncooked rice) placed together with alamp of five wicks in the 
room to be cleansed, and a small sum in cash. A similar purifi¬ 
cation ceremony on the 16th day concludes the pollution period. 

In some cases milk and cow’s urine are sprinkled over the 
woman; and after she has bathed, the Marayan or Attikurissi 
waves over her and the child two vessels, one containing water 
stained red with turmeric and lime, and one water blackened with 
powdered charcoal. 

n 
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CHAP. III. 
Cbeemonies. 

Mdttu. 


Daring tMs and other periods of ceremonial pollution, 
a characteristic service called mdttu (change) has to he rendered 
hy people of the Mann^n caste to N^yars, and to other castes 
by their proper washerman, who may or may not be Manndns. 
On the day of birth the Manndtti brings a clean tuni of her own 
and a mundu, which she places in the yard, in which she finds the 
accustomed perquisites of grain set out and a lamp. An Atti- 
kurissi Nayar woman takes the clean clothes and the Mannatti 
removes those previously worn by the mother. Every subsequent 
day during the pollution period the Manngitti brings a change of 
raiment; but it is only on the 7th and 15th days that any 
ceremonial is observed and that the Attikkurissi woman is 
required. On those days a Mann^n man attends with the 
Manndtti. He makes three pradahshmams round the clean 
clothes, the lamp and the niracchamppUy and scatters a little 
of the grain forming the latter on the ground near it, with 
an obeisance, before the Attikurissi woman takes the clothes 
indoors. 

Tis rite of mdttu has far reaching importance. It affords a 
weapon by means of which the local tyrant can readily coerce his 
neighbours, whom he can subject to the disabilities of excom¬ 
munication by forbidding the washerman to render them this 
service ; while it contributes in no small degree to the reluctance 
of Malayali women to leave Kerala, since it is essential that the 
mdttu should be furnished by the appropriate caste and no 
other. 

Fifteen days is the period of pollution observed by Ndyars 
and most of the polluting castes. Amongst Kshattriyas and 
Ambalavasis the period is eleven or twelve days. Amongst the 
degraded classes and the hill tribes the period varies ; the Oheru- 
mans are, according to Mr. Appadurai Aiyar,^ considered to be 
under pollution for twenty-eight days in the South and forty-two 
in the North, during which time the husband has to do without 
rice; but according to other authorities pollution does not last 
beyond the purification on the seventh day. Nayddis and 
Paniyans are polluted for' ten days, Kuricchiyans for twenty- 
eight, Malakkars for twelve and Eddars for four months. 
There is no ceremonial mdttu among the lower castes, or the hill 
tribes, and the ingredients used in purification vary consider- 
ahly; the Knricohiyans and Malakkars who are the aristocracy 
of the hill tribes are said to require water drawu by a Brahman, 
as are also the Wynaad Chettis. Amongst makhattdyam castes, 

^ f>ee his article ia the C^lciitta Keview for April 1900, 
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and in mar%makkcdidy<xm families where the wife lives with the CHAP. III. 
husband, it is usual for her to be taken to her own tarwdd house Ceremonies. 
for the first childbirth ; but the husband should pay the expenses. 

In the degraded castes and the hill tribes, the woman is either 
put in a separate hut or in a separate corner of the family hut. 

Amongst the Yettuvans when labour begins the woman is put 
in a hole dug in a comer of the hut and left there alone with 
some water till the cry of the child is heard. 

On the twenty-eighth day (including the day of birth) comes PaMudL 
the Pdl-kudi (milk drinking) ceremony, at which some women of 
the father’s family must attend. Amongst castes in which the 
wife lives with the husband, the ceremony takes place in the 
husband’s house, to which the wife and child return for the first 
time on this day. The usual lamp, ntracchaveppu and kindi of 
water are set forth with a plate, if possible, of silver containing 
milk, honey and bits of a sort of plantain called kunnan^ together 
with three jack leaves folded to serve as spoons. The mother 
brings the child newly bathed and places it in his kdrnavan^s lap. 

The goldsmith is in attendance with a string of five beads {mani 
or kuzhal) made of the panchatoham or five metals, gold, silver, 
iron, copper and lead, which the father ties round the baby’s 
waist. The kdrmvan or the mother then administers a spoonful 
of the contents of the plate to the child with each of the jack 
leaves in turn. The father s sister or other female relative also 
administers some, and the kdrnatan then whispers the child’s name 
thrice in its right ear. 

The name is not publicly announced till the Chorunnu or Chorunnu. 
Annaprdsanam (rice giving) which takes place generally in the 
sixth month and must be performed at an auspicious moment 
prescribed by an astrologer. The paraphernalia required are 
besides the five-wicked lamp, some plantain leaves on which 
are served rice and four kinds of curry called kdhn^ olan, 
avil and ericcJiakari^ some pappadam% (wafers of flour and 
other ingredients), plantains and the sweetmeats called upperi 
(plantains fried in cocoannt oil). The mother brings the child, 
newly bathed and wearing a cloth for the first time, and places 
it in the kdrnavards lap. The father then ties round the child’s 
neck a gold ring, known as muhurta mothiram (auspicious 
moment ring); and the relatives present give the child other 
ornaments of gold or silver according to their means, usually a 
nul or neck thread adorned with one or more pendants, an arannal 
or girdle, a pair of bangles and a pair of auMets. The kdrnavan 
then, after an oblation to Ganapathi, gives the child some of the 
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curry and whispers its name in its right ear three times. He then 
carries the child to a cocoannt tree near the house, round which 
he makes three pradahihtmms^ pouring water from a kindi round 
the foot of the tree as he does so. The procession then returns to 
the house, and on the way an old woman of the family proclaims 
the haby’s name aloud for the first time in the form of a question 
asking it “ Krishnan (for instance) dost thou see the sky ? 

In some cases the father simply calls out the name twice. 

Amongst the lower castes the milk-drinking and rice-giving 
ceremonies are often combined. The child’s name is sometimes 
fixed by a Velicchapad or oracle, called in to interpret the 
win of the gods ; and magic rites with balis to avert evil spirits 
are often features of the ceremony. Amongst the serf castes, the 
name is often chosen by the janmi. 

The Vidydrambham ceremony to celebrate the beginning 
of the child’s education takes place in the fifth or seventh 
year. In some places the child is first taken to the temple, 
where some water sanctified by mantrams is poured over his 
head by the shdniiKdran (officiating priest). The ceremony at 
the house is opened by Granapathi performed by an 

Ezhuttacchan, or by a Nambudiri or another Nayar. The 
Ezhuttacchan writes on the child’s tongue with a gold fanam 
the invocation to Ganapathi (Hari-Sri-Ganapathayi-nama), or 
sometimes the 51 letters of the Malayalam alphabet, and then 
grasps the middle finger of the child’s right hand and with it 
traces the same letters in parched rice. He also gives the child 
an 6la (strip of palm leaf) inscribed with them, and receives in 
return a small fee in cash. Next the child thrice touches first 
the Ezhuttacchan’s feet and then his own forehead with his right 
hand, in token of that reverent submission to the teacher, which 
seems to have been the key note of the old Hindu system of 
education. 

This and the next ceremonies are not observed by the lowest 
castes or hill tribes. 

The Choulam, or tonsure ceremony, is performed usually 
in the fifth year, and takes place in the pdmuhham. The caste- 
fcarber sits opposite the boy, and shaves the whole of his head 
except a patch on the top. He takes the boy’s cloth, and the 
usual mrachaveppu as his remuneration, and is also paid a small 
fee in cash by the father. 

The Kdthvhdttu or ear boring is performed either at the 
same time as the Pdlukudi or the choulam or at any time in the 
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fifth or seventh year. The operator, who may be any one 
possessing the necessary shill, pierces first the right and then 
the left ear with two gold or silver wires brought by the 
goldsmith, or with karamwllu thorns. The wires or thorns are 
left in the ears. In the case of girls the hole is subsequently 
gradually distended by the insertion of nine different kinds of 
thorns or plugs in succession, the last of which is a bamboo 
plug, till it is large enough to admit the characteristic Malayali 
ear ornament, the boss-shaped toda. 

We now come to the important ceremony known as Tdli kettu 
kalydmmy the significance of which has been discussed already. 

This must take place before a girl attains puberty and is 
usually performed in the ninth or eleventh year ; but often to save 
expense, a regular jail delivery,’^ as it is humorously termed in 
the report of the Malabar Marriage Commission, takes place, the 
ceremony being performed simultaneeusly for ali immature girls 
in a family whatever their age. 

An auspicious time has to be selected for the purpose, and 
the preliminary consultation of the astrologer is itself the occasion 
of a family gathering. The manavdlan or quasi-bridegroom is 
chosen at the same time. 

For the actual halydnam two pandals, a small one inside a 
large one, are erected in the court yard in front of the padinhdtta 
mojGchu or central room of the western wing. They are decorated 
with cloth, garlands, lamps and palm leaves; and the pillars 
should be of areca palm cut.by an Asaii (carpenter) on Sunday, 
Monday or Wednesday. 

The first day^s ceremonies open with a morning visit to the 
temple, where the officiating Brahman pours water sanctified by 
mantrams and the addition of leaves of mango, peepul and dar- 
bha, over the girl’s head. This rite is termed hxlasam maduga. 

The girl then goes home, and is taken to the macchu where a 
hanging lamp with five wicks is lighted; this should be kept alight 
during all the days of the Italydnam. The girl sits on a piece 
of pdla wood {alstonia scholaris) which is called a mana. She is 
elaborately adorned, and some castes consider a coral necklace an 
essential. In her right hand she holds a mlkannddi (brass hand 
mirror) and in her left a cliaTohliol^ (a highly ornate arrow). 
In front of the girl are placed in addition to the five wicked 
lamp and nirachaveppu^ a metal dish or tdlam of parched rice, 
and the eight lucky things known as ashtamangalyam (p. 159). 
A woman termed Brahmini or Pushpini, usually of the Nambissan 
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caste, sits facing hov on a three legged stool (pidam) and renders 
appropriate and lengthj soagB, at the close of which she scatters 
rice over her. About midday there is a feast, and in the evening 
songs in the tnacchu are repeated. 

Next morning the ceremonial in the macchu is repeated for 
the third time ; after which the paraphernalia are removed to 
the nearest tank or to the east of the household well, where the 
Pnshpini sings once more, goes throagh the form of making the 
girl’s toilet, and ties a cocoanut frond round each of her wrists 
(kdppola). I’he girl then has to rise and jump twice over a Mndi 
of water with an unhusked cocoanut placed on the top, over¬ 
turning it the third time. 

The party then proceed to the pandal, two men holding a 
scarlet cloth over the girl as a canopy, and a Chaliyan (weaver) 
brings two clothes {kodi msiram) which the girl puts on. In 
the evening the previous day’s ceremonial is repeated in the 
macchu. 

The third day is the most important, and it is then that 
the central act of the ceremony is performed. For this the 
girl sits in the inner pandal richly adorned. In some cases she 
is carried from the house to the pandal by her 'kdrnavan or 
brother, who makes a number of pradakshinams round the 
pandal (usually 8 or 7) before he places her in her seat. Before 
the girl are the various objects already specified, and the 
hymeneal ditties of the Pnshpini open the proceedings. At 
the auspicious moment the manavdlan arrives in rich attire. 
He is often preceded by a sort of bodyguard with sword and 
shield wko utter a curious kind of cry, and is met at the gate of 
the girl’s house by a bevy of matrons with lamps and salvers 
decorated with flowers and lights, called tdlams. A man of the 
girl’s faiaily washes his feet, and he takes his seat in the pandal 
on the girl’s right. Sometimes the girl’s father at this stage 
presents new clothes (mantravddi or mantrakodi) to the pair who at 
once don them. The girl’s father takes the tdl% a small round 
plate of gold about the size of a two-anna bit, with a hole at the 
top, from the goldsmith who is in waiting, pay s him for it, and 
gives it to the rna/navdlan. The kdrnavan or father of the girl 
asks the astrologer thrice if the moment has arrived; and as he 
signifies his assent the third time, the manavdlan ties the idli 
round the girl’s neck amidst the shouts of those present. The 
manavdlan carries the girl indoors to the macchu^ and feasting 
brings the day to a close. Tom-toming and other music are of 
course incessant accompaniments throughout as on other festal 
occasions ; and the women in attendance keep np a curious 
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kind of whistling, called lurava, beating their lips with their CHAP, III. 
fingers. Ceremonies. 

On the fourth day, girl and manavdlan go in procession to the 
temple richly dressed. The boy carrying some sort of sword and 
shield, heads the parfcy. If the family be one of position he and 
the girl may be mounted on an elephant. Offerings are made to 
the deity and presents to the Brahmans. They then return home, 
and as they enter the house, the manavdlan who brings up the 
rear is pelted by the boys of the party with plantains which he 
wards off with his shield. In other cases he is expected to make 
a pretence of forcing the door open. These two usages are no 
doubt to be classed with those marriage ceremonies which take 
the form of a contest between the bridegroom and the bride’s 
relatives, and which are symhohc survivals of marriage by 
capture. 

The mcmcLvdlan and the girl next partake of food together 
in the inner pandal—a proceeding which obviously corresponds 
to the ceremonious first meal of a newly married couple. The 
assembled guests are of course lavishly entertained ; the chief 
Kovilagams and big N4yar families will feed 1,000 Brahmans 
as well as their own relations, and spend anything up to ton 
or fifteen thousand rupees on the ceremony. 

The foregoing account was in the main furnished by an 
TJrali N4yar of Calicut. It has already been mentioned that 
the tali is sometimes tied by the girhs mother or aunt. The 
significance of this arrangement is seen, if we consider it in 
the light of the widespread custom which regards marriage be¬ 
tween a man and his uncle’s or aunt’s daughter as the preferable 
union. Among the Calicut and North Malabar Tiyans, if real 
marriage and tdli hettu are simultaneous, the husband ties the 
tali ; if the girl is betrothed only, her betrothed’s mother or 
sister ties it; and in other cases her maternal uncle’s wife 
(regarded as the mother of her most natural partner) does so. 

Where a female relation ties the tdh^ a clay idol sometimes takes 
the place of a flesh and blood manavdlan. 

Whilst among many castes the tdli tier must be of the same 
caste, and then there may be restrictions as to the section from 
which he may be taken, in other cases he must be of higher 
caste; for instance, a Brahman as amongst Samantans and 
Kshatriyas, Earo Panikkars and some Myars, especially the 
families of local chieftains, or a Samantan, as amongst 
Agattu Charna Nayars. In North Malabar the tdli is usually 
tied by a Nambudiri or an Embrandiri for Nayar girls. Amongst 
Vannattans it is tied by a E^v^ri woman. When the manavdlan 
is a Brahman, Sdmantan or Kshatriya^ one can tie the idli for 
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- officiating Brafiman. There is no manamlan properly speaking. 

Amongst Eiriyattil Ndyars, and Nayars generally in North 
Malabar, the tali is tied on the first day instead of the third. 
In Palghat the tdli is tied on the first day, the manavdlan and 
the girl eat together on the fourth day and the procession to 
the temple on the fifth. 

In some cases, for instance among Mila Pothuvals and Mirars 
in South Malabar, a fictitious consummation is an incident of the 
tdli-hettu; the girl and manavdlan being made to lie on a bed 
together and left there alone for a few moments. Amongst the 
Mala Pothuvals this is done twice, once on the first and once on 
the last day, and they apparently also spend the three nights of 
the ceremony in the same bed chamber, but not alone, an enan- 
gatU sleeping there as chaperon. In these two castes, as in most 
if not all others, the ceremony also entails the pollution of the girl 
and her bridegroom. Amongst the M^rdrs they are purified by 
a Nambfidiri after they leave their quasi-nuptial couch. Amongst 
the M41a Pothuvals they are not allowed to bathe or to touch 
others during the wedding till the fourth day, when they are given 
mdttu by the Yeluttedan. Amongst Mukkuvans the girPs 
pollution lasts for six months at the end of which women of 
the Arayan or Kadavar families come, and in their presence 
the girl does obeisance to the four cardinal points, throwing 
rice towards each. 

In the Palisa-kollan caste the girl and manavdlan go to the 
tank on the last day of the ceremony. The girl standing in the 
tank ducks her whole body under water thrice. As she does so 
for the third time a pdndibali or triangular platter made of 
cocoanut fronds and pieces of plantain stem and leaf plaited 
together, and adorned with five lighted wicks (see p. 157), is 
thrown over her into the water, and out in half as it floats by 
an enangan, who sings a song called Kdlikkakam. Lastly the girl 
chops in two a cocoanut placed on the bank. She aims two 
blows at it, and failure to sever it with a third is considered 
inauspicious, 'i'his bali^ which is supposed to avert evil spirits, 
is a feature of the tdli-kettu and other ceremonies amongst other 
castes also. 

In some cases worship of the sun, sometimes performed on an 
elevated wooden platform, is an essential, while the planting of a 
jasmine {jasminum angnstijlord) from which a branch is subse¬ 
quently culled and carried in procession to the pandal, and 
similar rites are of widespread occurrence. 
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Among-st Palissa Kollans and some other castes the luokj CHAP. III. 
dip ceremony described on p. 169 is performed on the last Ceremonies. 
day (called naldm halydnayn or fourth marriage). An enangan 
drawing out the packets at random distributes them to the 
rnanavdlan. the girl and himself in turn. It is lucky for the 
manav&lmi to get the gold and the girl the silver. 

Lastly we are reminded of classical and other parallels by the 
importance attached in many castes to the principle in this and 
other ceremonies of putting their right foot foremost when in 
the course of performing them they enter the house. 

A significant finish to the ceremony in the form of a symbolic 
cal divorce is also not infrequent in South Malabar at all events. 

Thus amongst the Palisa Kollans the mana't)dlan takes a piece of 
thread from his mundu and gives it saying here is your sister's 
acchdrnm " to the girl’s brother^ who breaks it in two and puffs it 
towards him. This is called acchdram Wka and takes place at 
the gate. In other cases, the inanavdlan gives the girl a cloth on 
the first day and cuts it in two giving her one half on the last; 
or the manavdlan and an enangan of the girl hold opposite ends 
of a cloth, which the manavdlan cuts and tears in two and then 
gives hoth pieces to the girl. 

The tdli is worn for a varying period after the ceremony 
in different castes. The only permanent relation established 
between the manavdlan and the girl is that obtaining in some 
castes in South Malabar, which requires her to observe death 
pollution should he die before her and belong to the same caste. 

As has been remarked already, the tdli hettu ceremony is per¬ 
formed by most of the makkattdyam castes except the very lowest 
Though it is sometimes merged with the ordinary marriage 
ceremony proper, it is strictly independent of it and essentially 
different, since it does not in itself give the manavdlan any 
right to cohabitation and must be performed before puberty, 
whereas the regular marriage is usually after puberty. Amongst 
the Chernmans, and the jungle tribes there is no tdli^keviu 
ceremony, but the tying of a tdli sometimes forms part of the 
ordinary marriage ritual ; as indeed it does in some Mappilla and 
Syrian Christian marriages. 

When a girl attains puberty, a ceremony called Vayass- Tirandu 
dnyikha or Tirandu lialgdnan\ (age indicating or puberty mar- 'tcalydmm. 
riage) is generally performed. It lasts four days during which 
the girl is kept in a separate room under pollution. It should 
take place at her tancdd house whither she is taken at once 
if practicable, should she be living with her husband or father 
33 
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or ekewliera. The JVfanridtti gives her mdUu^ clad in which she 
goes to bathe in a tank, in the bed of which her brother has fixed 
an arrow to drive ofE the evil spirits. After bathing she attires 
herself in fresh cloths and returns to the house where she takes 
her seat in the court-yartl, or the fKxduMittciM. 

Before her are arranged the same objects as figured in tlie 
opening ceremonies of the tdli-kettu, and also the eight auspicious 
things called ashtamangalyam. An Attiknricchi woman whispers' 
some formula in her ear and sprinkles parched rice over her 
head; and she is then made to lie down on a mattress in the 
padinndtta vadakkini^ the floor of which has previously been 
decorated with arabesques in powdered chnnam or rice. 

The second and third days are devoted to the entertainment 
of near relatives. On the fourth day there is once more maitu ; 
and the ceremony closes with a feast at which the girl (whose 
poUntion is now terminated) is present. 

The halt ceremony described on p. 176 and the lucky dip 
rite described on p. 169 are also repeated among some castes. 
The girl should draw gold, rice and sandal; the enangan silver, 
paddy and charcoal. 

Amongst the Calient Tiyans, gingelly oil is poured three times 
on the girFs head over a gold fanam; and she sleeps with an 
iron knife under her mattress to protect her from evil spirits. 
Mdttu is performed first on the third evening, and on the fourth 
day the bali rite is performed at the tank. 

It is a traditional duty of the Panans to furnish a messenger 
to announce to an Izhuvan (or Tanddn) girl’s mother or husband 
(according to where she is staying) that she has attained puberty. 
The Izhnvas hold the tiremdu kalydnam a week after that event in 
the house where it occurred. 

Amongst Mnkknvans the Arayan and a Kadavan must lend 
the sanction of their presence to the Tirandu kalydnam. A song 
by Mannans is an essential to the girPs purification, hut may 
take place any time up to a year after the ceremonial bath. 

Amongst the Cherumans and the hill tribes, a girl is usually 
put in a separate hut, and considered under pollution for seven 
days when she attains puberty. Songs and devil dances 
{mdhpdtta) often form part of the ritual of purification. 

We now come to the actual commencement of marriage life in 
a practical sense. This may precede the attainment of puberty, 
hut does not generally. It does not appear that any ceremonial 
on the occasion of first cohabitation is essential among the 
nui^urnahkafMyan castes ; but there seems to be a growing 
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tendency to celebrate it with more or less elaborate rites for CHAP. ITT, 
wbioli western ideas are perhaps to some degree responsible, and “Ceremonies. 
into which even snch alien features as bride-cake and wedding 
ring have sometimes been introdacedd 

Many different names for this ceremony or occasion are in Samhandham^ 
vogue in different places and among different castes, such as 
pudamun, vastraddnam^ tizhamporukJcuga, and mddram hayaruga,^ 

The most widely intelligible phrase is perhaps Sambandham 
tudangaly commencement of samhctfidhawb ; and the simplest form 
of rite the presentation of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride 
in the presence of relatives, to whom it is formally announced that 
“ to-day X begins mmbartdhc^m with Y.^’ 

It is usual for a man’s first sambandham at all events to be 
arranged by his father or uncle. If the relatives of the girl 
selected agree to the match, and the astrologer is in favour of it 
after comparing the parties’ horoscopes, an auspicious day is 
chosen for the wedding; and on the evening selected the bride¬ 
groom comes to the bride’s house attended by fifteen or more 
relatives and enangans^ but not by any of his immediate harnavans 
or anandiravans. He is received by the bride’s brother who 
washes his feet. With him he brings a large quantity of chewing 
materials, which his party and the bride’s male relatives proceed 
to discuss. The bridegroom then goes to the padinndtta macchu^ 
where he presents the bride with four, eight or sixteen lengths 
of the ordinary white cotton cloth, and sometimes with betel 
leaf as well. He then rejoins the party outside. The men of 
both parties have a good dinner, after which the giiTs aunt leads 
the man to the best room, which serves as nuptial chamber. 

The bridegroom may go home either next morning or two or 
three days later. When he does so he sometimes leaves a small 
present of money under the girl’s mattress. He also fixes the date 
of his randam varavu or second visit. On the latter occasion 
he is accompanied by three or four friends and brings a present 
of betel leaves for his wife’s household, with whom he and his 
friends dine. 

When the girl first visits her husband’s tarwdd sbe is met at 
the gate by his aunt or sister, carrying a lighted five-wicked 
lamp, and three or four other women. The aunt leads her to the 
padinYiatta maccTiUy where she is fed to repletion with sweetmeats 
hy the women of the house. In some cases a party of women 
go from the husband’s house to the wife’s tarwdd to escort her. 

^ See Madras Museum BuUetin III, 3, p. 238. 

^ G/. Malafcar Marriage Commission’s Eeport, para. 42. 
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Ckkemonies. her family to invite the wife to her old house for one night shortly 
aft-er this. On her subsequent return to her husband the marri¬ 
age is completed. 

No formality is required to effect a divorce. Either party 
can break off the sambandham. The girl returns or is sent home 
(if she is at her husband’s house) and the caste people are 
informed. 

Vtddram Icayaruga and Uzhamporuhkuga are terms applied in 
North Malabar to marriage inaugurated by no ceremony at all. 
A wife so married does not live in her husband's house, as is 
usual in that part of the district, except for the wives of Eajas 
and Brahmans. 

In the South there is generally speaking less ceremonial and 
the mairiage tie is looser, while it is there usual for a woman 
to live at her tarwdd house and not with her husband. 

UaXkaitayam Amongst those castes which follow makkatidyam^ the real 
marriage would appear generally to be accompanied by much the 
same ceremonies as the commencement of a mnrumakkdUyam 
Samhandham. 

Amongst Izhuvans a girl may be married before puberty, hut 
the consummation is not supposed to be effected till after puberty, 
though the girl may live with her husband at once. If the 
marriage is performed before puberty, the ceremony is apparently 
combined with the tdli kettu kalydnam.. The bride is fetched 
from the devapura or family chapel with a silk veil over her head 
and holding a betel leaf in her right hand in front of her face. 
She stands in the pandal on a plank, on which there is some rice. 
On her right stand four enangans of the bridegroom, and on her 
left four of her own. The elder of the bridegroom’s enangans 
hands one of the bride’s enangans a bundle containing the tali, a 
mundUy a pdva (cloth), some rice, and betel leaves and a coin 
called the meymel kdnarriy which should be of gold and worth at 
least Ee. 1. All these are provided by the bridegroom. He next 
hands the tdli to the bridegroom’s sister, who ties it on. After 
this all the enangans scatter rice and flowers over the bride. In 
this caste the claim of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is recognised in the ceremony called padikkal tada 
(obstruction at the gate}, which consists of a formal obstruction 
offered by 11 neighbours to the bride’s removal, when she is not so 
related to her husband. They are bought off by a fee of 2 fanams 
and a packet of betel leaf. The girl is then taken to the 
bridegroom’s house. If very' young she is chaperoned by a female 
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relative. On tiie foartli daj there is a feast at the bridegroom^s CHA.P. ni. 
house called ndUm l^alydnani, and this concludes the ceremonies. CEEEMONiErf. 
Marriage after puberty is called Pudamim, The ceremonial is 
the same, but there is no jpadtkkal tada. 

Amongst Tiyans, after the proposal and preliminary com¬ 
parison of horoscopes, there is a regular betrothal ceremony 
called kannikudi in Calicut, hurikkal in North Malabar and 
ucchdram vekkuga in South Malabar. It is attended by m^ile 
relatives and friends of both parties and by the Tanddm or 
headmen of their respective communities. Three men selected 
from those present sit facing east on a mat covered with a 
grass mat and a washed cloth, in the ^admndtta macchu. 

Before them are a lighted lamp, a kindi of water and a plate 
{idlam) of rice, and kanji is served to them. They repeat the 
terms of the proposed marriage contract, and a sum of 2i 
fanams (Bs. 5-4) and four pieces of new cloth are given hy the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s uncle, after which the three men 
di'ink their kanji. The date of the wedding is then selected in 
consultation with the astrologer: the hoy’s Tanddn gives some 
betel and two rupees to the girl’s Tanddn^ and says on such and 
such a date X (naming the bridegroom) and friends and four 
women will come ; you must give us the girl and prepare meals 
that day.” To which the other replies If you bring six cloths 
and 42 fanams as kdnam and two fanams for the machunan 
(cousin), the girl will be sent with yon.” The business thus 
concluded, the company are feasted. 

On the day of the wedding the bridegroom goes to the 
bride s house attended by his friends and relatives preceded 
hy two Ndyars and the Tanddn or headman. The boy should 
carry a sword which the Tanddn gives him. The procession 
sometimes includes a body of hoys and men with swords and 
shields, who perform a dance. A party from the bride’s bouse 
carrying lighted lamps meet them at a short distance from it, 
and sprinkling rice, lantana blossoms and rosewater over the 
bridegroom, escort him to the marriage pandal; where he takes 
his seat, in South Malabar, with a male companion {changatU) on 
either hand, and in North Malabar, with a single ^^best man.” 

The girl is then led out dressed in new clothes brought by the 
bridegroom’s sister and veiled with a silk veil; and is seated by 
the bridegroom, who puts on a stiff conical hat round which is tied 
a silk handkerchief. The girl’s mother then places food {ayani) 
before the bridegroom and his best man or men, and they make 
a show of eating. A sum of 42 fanams (£s. 10-8), the kdnam 
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€HAF. III. or bride price, is then paid hj the bridegroom's sister (in tie 
Cbsemonxvs. north, his Urnavan) to the bride's mother (also in the north 
— to the larmmn). But another claim remains to be satisfied, 
that of the girl’s maternal uncle's son, the rightful pretendant tO 
her hand. He is accordingly bought off with a present of eight 
annas, and in acknowledgment that this account is settled in full, 
he gives betel leaf to his successful rival. The party then returns 
with the bride to the bridegroom’s house, where they are received 
by the bridegroom’s mother; the bride's party follows; betel 
and tobacco and sweets are distributed at the door {vathl Mnam) 
and there is a general feast which concludes the ceremony. 

Amongvst the South Malahar Mnkkuvans also, the first step is 
the proposal, which is made by the man’s relatives. The selection 
of the wedding day {'pozhuttu huri) takes place in the girl’s house 
in the presence of the Arayan and Kadavar of her village. The 
date selected is written hy the astrologer on a palmyra leaf 
{'pozhuUola). On the evening before the wedding two men and a 
woman (usually his sister) are senthy the bridegroom to the bride’s 
house with a pudava (woman’s cloth), a piece of silk and a Mnam 
of either 13 or 8 fanams tied in a cloth, according as it has been 
decided that the girl should or should not have a dowry. The 
headmen receive these and hand them over to the eldest woman 
in the bride's house. The bride is then attired in the jpudma and 
silk, and taken to the bridegroom’s house. She is met at the 
gate hy a married woman of the house with a lighted lamp; 
preceded hy whom, and amid showers of rice and flowers she 
enters the house taking care to put her right foot foremost. 
Next day there is a feast in the bridegroom’s house, the dowry is 
paid, and the bride is formally handed over to the bridegroom’s 
mother in the presence of witnesses {Naduvanmar) to the contract 
and with a prescribed formula of words. 

Amongst Mnkkavans the viddram marriage also obtains, hut 
for this no ceremony is performed. The v\ddram wife is not taken 
to her husband’s house and her family pay no stridhanam. A 
viddram marriage can at any time he completed, as it were, hy 
the performance of the Izalydnam ceremonies. Even if this he not 
done, however, a child hy a viddram wife has a claim to inherit 
to his father in South. Malabar, if the latter recognises him hy 
paying to the mother directly after her delivery a fee of 3 
fanams, called muMa^auam. A curious custom is that which 
prescribes that if a girl be married after attaining puberty, she 
must remain for a period in the status of a vlddrain wife, which 
may subsequently be raised by the performance of the regular 
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Imtydnam.' A man can contract viddram unions even if lie CHAP. Ill, 
is regularly married, but lie can only enter into one regular Ckbemqnies. 
marriage. 

Amongst Kammalans the betrotlial ceremony is similar to 
that of tbe Tiyans ; if more than one brother is to be married 
to tbe same girl, her mother asks how many bridegrooms 
there are and replies that there are mats and planks for so many. 

Cohabitation sometimes begins from the night of the betrothal, 
the eldest brother having the priority and the rest following in 
order of seniority on introduction by the bride’s brother. If the 
girl becomes pregnant, the formal marriage must be celebrated 
before the pregnancy has advanced six months. At the formal 
marriage, the bridegrooms are received by the bride’s mother and 
brothers j two planks are placed before a lighted lamp, before 
which the bridegrooms and the bride’s brothers prostrate them¬ 
selves, The bride is dressed in a new cloth and brought down 
stairs by the bridegroom’s sister and fed with sweetmeats. Next 
day ah the bridegroom’s party visit the Tanddn of the bride’s 
demm^ who has to give them arrack and meat, receiving in his 
turn a present of two fanams. The next day the bride is again 
feasted in her house by the bridegrooms and is given her dowry, 
consisting of four metal plates, one spittoon, one Idndi and a 
beh-metal lamp. The whole party then goes to the bridegroom’s 
house, where the Tanddn proclaims the titles of the parties and 
their demm ; ah the brothers who are to share in the marriage 
sit in a row on a mat with the bride on the extreme left, and 
all drink cocoanut milk. The presence of all the bridegrooms 
is essential at this final ceremony, though for the preceding 
formalities it is sufficient if the eldest is present. 

Amongst Panans the principal features of the rite are that 
the husband makes a present of cloth and money to the girl and 
one cloth to her mother and he and the girl then feed together. 

In the makkattdyam castes various symbolical ceremonies are 
necessary to constitute a valid divorce. Amongst Mukkuvans 
the viddram connection can be terminated without any such form¬ 
ality ; but to break off a regular marriage the husband sends a 
piece of black cloth to the wife with the cognizance of the elders. 

Amongst Tandfos the intention must be declared before four 
persons representing each party. Amongst Kolia Kurups the 
husband and the wife’s brother stand east and west respectively 
of a lighted lamp placed in the yard of the woman’s original 
home. The husband pulls a thread from his cloth and approaches 
the lamp and breaks the thread saying here is your sister’s 
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aechmam!^ Amongst Pdnans tlie formalitj is practically the 
same. The husband gives the thread to the brother who puffs 
it away saying your parisham is over/^ 

Among the Oherumans and degraded castes, the payment of 
money and the presentation of a cloth to the bride are the principal 
features of the marriage ceremony. Monogamy is the rule, but 
divorce is easily obtained, provided that the marriage expenses 
are paid. Amongst the Pula Oherumans of the south an old 
custom, now dying out, is said to have been for the bridegroom^s 
party to go to the bridals house, and bring her away with a 
procession headed by men who engage in a moot fight with 
sticks {mdi talhi ); and for the bride on arrival at the bride¬ 
groom’s house to weep and deplore her fate, and on entering to 
tread on the pestle placed across the threshold. In Ponnani the 
Pulayans are said to have no regular marriage observances, but 
to imitate the samhandham of their masters. 

The Nay^dis are monogamists, and it is the practice for a 
boy to marry his cousin. The dowry varies from one to five 
fanams, and a string of beads representing the idli is tied round 
the bride’s neck by the bridegroom’s sister on the day of the 
wedding. Bridegrooms are said to be selected sometimes by 
the following curious method; the girl is placed inside a hut 
made of leaves, and the eligible bachelors collected outside each 
with a stick in his hand ; the girl’s father beats a drum and sings 
songs, while the boys dance i*ound the hut poking their sticks 
through the walls; the father says to the girl “ Take whom fate 
gives you, if not whom you desire,” and the girl catches hold of 
the end of one of the sticks. The boy whose stick she selects 
becomes the bridegroom, and the marriage is celebrated on the 
spot. 

The marriage customs of the Paniyans are typical of those of 
the jungle tribes in general. The consent of the headman 
{Ktlttan) has first to be obtained; and for thirty days the bride¬ 
groom has to bring rice and firewood to the bride’s house. On 
the day of the wedding a sum of money, a cloth with four 
annas tied up in one corner and a string of beads are presented 
to the bride’s father ; the Kditan washes the bridegroom’s feet, 
and bride and bridegroom eat together in the bride’s house. 
The relations are feasted separately with music and dancing. 
The bridegroom then takes the bride to his own house. He 
has also to make an annual present of rice to his wife’s parents ; 
and failure to do so entitles them to demand their daughter 
back. 
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Among the Malasars the bridegroom has to mate presents of 
cloth and money to the bride and her parents, and a string on 
which is a brass ring is tied round the bride’s neck by the bride¬ 
groom’s mother. Divorce can be obtained by merely pronouncing 
the intention in the presence of ten persons ; but the wife must 
pay back the price paid for her if she wishes for a divorce. 

Amongst the Vetbuvans of Ohirakkal the bride-price in the 
form of paddy and toddy is given to the bride’s uncle by the 
bridegroom’s janmi 3 and he is also given a ring {art mothiram) to 
put on the bride at her house. The bridegroom has to feed the 
relations at his bouse; husband and wife begin living together 
ten days after. 

Amongst the Shola Ndyakkars a feature of the marriage 
ceremony is said to be for the bride to roll a cheroot of tobacco 
leaves, which both parties must smoke in turn. 

Great importance is attached to the presence round his death 
bed of a man’s anandimvcLns and sons ; his elder relations should 
not take part in the funeral ceremonies. As the sad moment 
approaches each of the relatives present drops into his mouth 
with a jack leaf a little hanji or cocoanut milk, and obtains 
his last blessing. As soon as dead they carry the body to 
the ^(hdinndtta macchu^ and lay it on a mat or plantain leaf 
spread on the floor. The body is then washed and the caste 
marks applied with sandal and ashes. The big toes and the 
thumbs are tied together. Paddy and rice are sprinkled all round; 
a lamp with one wick is lighted and placed at the feet with 
a niracchave^pu ] a cocoanut is cleft and one half is placed 
at the feet and the other at the head, and in each is put a lighted 
wick. Each of those present then drops a little water into the 
dead man’s mouth over a tulasi leaf and a hit of gold. If the 
family can afford it, the gold (preferably a fanam) is placed in 
the month and left there. The corpse is then covered with clean 
cloths and with kerchiefs of scarlet silk. These serve as a 
shroud and most of them afterwards become perquisites of the 
Attikurrissi ISTayar, who performs the purification and directs 
the fnneral ceremonies. 

Meanwhile the pyre is being prepared, a duty which is 
performed in the case of North Malabar N^yars by the 
Tanddn or Tiyan headman of the neighbourhood. A pit 
is dug 7 or 8 feet long, 3 or 4 feet deep and 3 feet broad 
running north and south, and the pyre built over it with 
mango billets, and if possible some sandalwood, in a framework 
of cocoanut planks. When the pyre is ready, the amndirmc^m 
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OHAP. III. and sons of tlie deceased who are to act as bearers, make three 
Cebemonies. pradiikshimms round the bod^ sprinkling rice on it as they go. 

They then carry it to the pyre, on which after making three 
pradahshinamsy they place it with the head south. The senior 
amndiravan then half tears a strip from the cloth covering the 
deceased’s face, and sets fire to pyre at the feet. The others 
assist, and as soon as the pyre is alight the senior anandiravan 
tears the strip of cloth right off and tucks it into his waist. 
‘ It is called the sesham. 

The Attikurrissi Ndyar then gives the senior anandiravan 
an earthenware pot fall of water. Bearing this on his right 
shoulder he makes three pradashinams round the fire followed 
by the Attikurrissi, who as he goes chips several small holes in 
the vessel and by the anandiravans who catch the spouting water 
in their hands and sprinkle it and parched rice on the fire. 
Finally the senior anandiravan drops the j)ot behind him smashing 
it on the southern end of the pyre. This is called h'wmb'ha- 
pradakshinam. 

The anandiravans and sons then come to the northern end of 
the pyre and prostrate themselves ; after which the Attikurrissi 
spnnkles them with milk and gingelly oil, and they go to bathe. 

At the tank the mourners make an oblation of water 
{udagakriyd) to the spirit of the dead man; and on their return 
perform in the courtyard the ceremony known as bali. The 
celebrant dressed tdUu wise and wearing the sesham^ a darbha ring 
and a pkhdnkaiii^ sits facing east on an dmana palaga with a 
lamp, a niracchaveppn^ a cocoanut and a piece of palmyra leaf 
[patta) before him; also a bunch of darbha grass, on which he 
places some flowers of the cherdlaj sprinkling over it sandalwood 
paste, gingelly and saffron. He first performs Granapathi pdja. 
He then makes a hole in the ground and plants the palmyra leaf 
in it putting round it sandalwood paste, gingelly and eherdla 
blossoms. He then cuts open the cocoanut and pours the milk 
over the paiia^ which is supposed to represent the spirit of the 
deceased. He then makes a big rice ball {pindam) with parched 
rice, gingelly, saffron and ghee. This he first holds close to his 
heart and then pnts down on the darbha and sprinkles with 
water, cherula flowers, sandal paste, saffron and gingelly, each 
three times. Then he covers it with the plantain leaf, and joins 
his hands over it in the attitude of prayer. He next tears the 
leaf down the mid rib and placing both hands on the ground he 
bows low over the pindam. He then puts it in another plantain 
leaf; and after covering the patta with a basket, takes the pindam 
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to the southern courtyard, where he lays it down and the crows 
are supposed to come and devour it. 

This ceremony is performed daily for ten days. On the tenth 
he plucks up the patta and throws it into a flowing* stream; 
on the 11th and 12th days he performs a similar ceremony 
without a palmyra leaf in the courtyard, and on the 13th in 
the mdahhinh On this day ten enangans must be present, 
to each of whom he gives betel .leaf and one fanam. He and 
they then receive mdttu and go to bathe; and he throws the sesham^ 
which he has worn continuously up till now, into the tank. 
After the bath the entire household is purified by lustration 
with holy water by five Brahmins. After this the bali ceremony 
is performed once more in the radakhm^ and presents are given 
to eight more enangans. The men and boys of the family all make 
a pradakshinam round the pindam^ and prostrate themselves, and 
the pindam is disposed of as usual. I'hey then put on their 
caste marks which they have been hitherto prohibited from doing 
during the mourning. The man who led the bali ceremony 
must be shaved on the day of the death, and on the next day; 
after that he may not shave till the i3th day, or if he is to 
continue to perform the subsequent memorial ceremonies (sraddha) 
for a year; but on the 13th day he can appoint a deputy to per¬ 
form them and in that case the latter alone need grow a beard. 
The ceremony is to be performed daily for a year in the mdakkini. 

On the fifth or seventh day of the mourning the ceremony of 
collecting the bones {sanchayamm) takes place. All the pieces of 
bone that can be found in the ashes of the pyre are collected in 
an areca pot (pdla) and carried to the sea or a river into which 
they are thrown; unless indeed the family be able to afford a 
journey to the Ganges, or any of the other Urthams (sacred waters) 
held in special reverence by the Hindus, in order to dispose of 
them. 

The above account refers specially to the M^la Pothuvals. 
The Ndyar use is generally on the same Hues, The pollution 
period of course differs in different sections; one or two tender 
cocoanuts are sometime planted instead of a palmyra leaf to repre¬ 
sent the deceased, while karuga grass takes the place of darbha. 
On the night before pollution terminates, ptcja is performed by 
an Attikurrissi N^yar in the death chamber before a figure of 
Bhadrak^li made of rice flour beaten rice, parched rice, saffron 
and bran. 

Amongst Tiyans, who usually burn old people and heads of 
families and bury others, the ceremony of dropping water into 
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CHAP. ni. tie monti of tie corpse is performed at tie pyre, or burial place 
Cekimoniks. (always in tie compound of tie house); and tie barber cuts a 

- hole in the cloth wiici covers tie body, over tie monti, for tie 

purpose. Tie sesham cloth is tied round tie mourner’s foreiead 
instead of tie waist. Tie pyre is watcied by Panans beating 
drums for tie first four nigits. On tie night before tie 
Smehobyanamy a vigil before a igited lamp is kept by tie 
deceased’s niece, or daughter if tie deceased is a woman. Each 
mourner performs bait with three rice pmda^ns. Pollution ends on 
tie eleventh, thirteenth or fifteenth day (usually on tie eleventh) 
when there is a special purificatory ceremony {Pulakuli). lie 
barber draws a figure of tie deceased on tie ground with rice 
flour, on which he places two plantain leaves, a new cloth and a 
bastet of three measures of paddy. Tie chief mourner measures 
out tie paddy with his hands into two portions, aud puts it in 
separate folds of a clean cloth {mdttu)^ in tie four corners of 
which are tied a piece of charcoal, a little salt, some chillies and 
a gold fanam. He places tie cloth on his head and then touches 
with it his forehead, his ears, shoulders, loins, knees and toes. 
He then bows over the figure on the floor three times, with his 
legs crossed and holding the left ear with the right hand and the 
right ear with the left hand and touching the' ground with his 
elbows. After the bones are cast into the river or sea, there is a 
further purificatory ceremony, and the barber is given various 
perquisites. Diksha is observed for forty-one days or a year, ball 
being performed each day. A year after the funeral, a ceremony 
somewhat similar to BaUkkala described on p. 167 is performed, 
one of the young girls of the house acting as oracle of the ghost. 
Amongst North Malabar Tiyans on the last day of pollution an 
image of the deceased is sometimes made in rice, and carried in 
procession to a river or sea in which it is thrown. 

Amongst Mukkuvans, who also bury, the corpse is borne three 
times round the grave, while the chief mourner stands at the 
head or southern end with a pot of water, supported by a barber 
who holds a winnowing basket (murram) of paddy. Each of the 
persons present then takes a handful of rice, dips it in the water 
and throws it in the grave. When the grave is filled up there is 
the usual Jcumbha pradakshinam^ and the chief mourner plants a 
branch of tulasi at the northern end. The first purificatory 
ceremony is performed on the fifth day, and the pollution ends on 
the 15th. 

The Bra Oherumans and Kanakkans bury as a rule; but the 
Pula Gherumans in Ernad are said to burn their dead. Offerings 
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of cocoanuts and rice balls are made over tlie grave till tbe period 
of pollution is over, usuaUj fourteen days. A curious device is 
said to be resorted to in order to minimise tbe inconvenience to 
wMcb tbe death pollution necessarily subjects tbe Cberuman by 
interrupting tbe labour on wbicb he is dependent for bis daily 
bread. A ball of cowdung and paddy is placed in an earthen 
chatty, the mouth of which is stopped with clay. The pollution 
remains in abeyance so long as the pot is closed. When it will 
cost least inconvenience the pot is opened ; but the pollution 
which then begins lasts for forty days. 

Amongst tbe N^y^dis the dead are buried in special burial 
grounds; and on tbe tenth day after death hali is performed, 
water being sprintled thrice by each of the mourners over a 
small heap of rice and grass. In the seventh month the 

bones are dug up and partially burnt, and then placed in a new 
pot which is tied to a tree near the deceased’s hut; finally the 
pot is buried near a stream and the place marked by a heap of 
sand. Stones are also set up in the burial grounds in a circle to 
represent deceased^s ancestors, and worshipped with offerings of 
rice and toddy at the chief festivals. 

The Paniyans also bury their dead. On the seventh day 
after burial a ceremony is performed, at which the mourners 
dance to a dirge sung to the accompaniment of beads shaken in 
a murram or winnowing basket. This ceremony is repeated 
every Magaram (January) for three years ; and the third year’s 
performance is preceded by the delivery of an oracle by a Komaran 
who has a cloth tied round his head, and beads round his feet, 
and dances himself into a frenzy shaking the murram. 

The Muhammadans in Malabar number 850,000 or 30 per 
cent, of the total population. In Palghat there are some 20,000 
Ravuttans or Labbais and a few Pathdns, and in the bigger 
coast towns a few pure Arabs ; but the bulk of the Muhammadans 
are Mappillas, a race peculiar to the West Coast. They are spread 
over the whole of the district, and are most numerous on the coast 
and in the interior of the taluks of Erndd and Walavanad- 

The tradition of the origin of the Mappillas, which connects 
them with the conversion of a Perumal to Islam in the ninth 
century, and the subsequent mission of the four apostles, Malik 
Ibn Dinar, Habib Ibn Malik, Sherif Ibn Malik and Malik Ibn 
Habib who are said to have founded the nine original n^osques, 
has already been referred to in the last chapter. The name 
Mappilla has been variously interpreted to mean mother^s son ’’ 
or bridegroom,’’ in allusion to the supposed union between 
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the early Arab traders with women of the country; but it is 
perhaps merely a title {ma^ great and piTla^ child), which was 
given to foreigners whether Musalman (Chonata M^ppilla) or 
Christian (Nasrani M^ppilla). As has been stated there was 
considerable trade between Arabia and Malabar in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and no doubt many of the traders gradually 
settled in the country. As traders they would come without 
their women and as Muhammadans would not fail to proselytise; 
and the result would be the rise of a hybrid community composed 
of the offspring of mixed unions and of converts from the lower 
classes of the Hindus. The Zamorin of Calicut, who was one of 
the chief patrons of Arab trade, definitely encouraged conversion 
in order to man the Arab ships on which he depended for his 
aggrandisement; and he is said to have directed that in every 
ffl.Tni1y of fishermen in his dominion one or more of the male 
members should be brought up as Muhammadans. The practice 
has continued to the present da^ and it is not uncommon to find 
Muktuvan boys being trained in the Kor4n. Numbers of recruits 
come also from time to time from the ranks of the Tiyans, 
and from the Cherumans and serf castes to whom “ the honour of 
Islam brings enfranchisement from all the disabilities of an out- 
caste.^ Occasionally but not often, converts are drawn from 
amongst the Niyars and Native Christians. During the time of 
Tipu there was of course wholesale conversion of all castes ; hut 
most of the Brahmans and Ndyars who were forcibly converted 
subsequently disowned Muhammadanism, and their descendants 
now belong to their original castes, though they are looked 
upon to some extent as polluted, and are known or Chela Namhu- 
diris, or Chela Nayars. The mixed nature of the race may be 
traced to-day in its varied physiognomy ; those of old family 
and social position are often extremely fair with fine features, 
sometimes of a distinctly Semitic type; while those at the other 
end of the scale are indistinguishable from the low castes from 
which they are constantly reinforced. 

TheMappillas are as a rule frugal, industrious and enterprising. 
They conduct the hulk of the trade of all descriptions, and many 
of them have amassed considerable wealth; all who can afford it 
invest money in land, and most of the new garden cultivation on 
the margin of the jungle in the interior is being opened up by 

^ Tke average ntimber of conyerts received annxially from all parts of the 
district during the last three years in the Mannat-vX-isUm Sahha at Ponn^i— 
an institution where converts are circumcised and instructed in the rudiments 
of the Faith—was 750. 
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tiem. The lower classes are fishermen, labourers of every descrip- chap. Ilr. 
tion, and petty cultivators. The physique of the Mappilla is on Mappillas. 
the whole remarkably good, and the race has supplied the most 
satisfactory coolies for railway work and the like. Many enter¬ 
prising Mdppilla traders are also to be found in Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Burma. 

The outrages referred to in the last chapter have given the 
Mappillas a reputation for turbulence and fanaticism, which 
perhaps they hardly deserve. A respect for authority is one of 
the chief virtues inculcated in the Koran, and the child-like 
reverence with which Mappillas regard their own leaders, or 
Tangals, is remarkable. The religion of Islam preaches fraternity, 
and the Mappillas present a striking contrast to the Hindus in 
their capacity of standing by one another; they are faithful and 
can be relied upon in emergencies. It is no doubt true that the 
experiment of enlisting them for the Indian Army has not 
been a success, and the two regiments recruited iu the last few 
years have recently been disbanded ; but those best competent to 
judge do not consider that the Mappilla has been thereby proved 
unfit for military service. The recruits were drawn principally 
from Ernad and Walavanad, where as has been noticed in the 
last chapter special conditions conduce to keep the Mappilla 
poor, ignorant and fanatical; and they were not infrequently 
taken from the criminal classes. In Calient, and the north, 
poverty is far less common, and the M4ppilla is as a rule prosperous 
and law abiding. 

The Mappilla dwelling varies in size and material from the Dwellings, 
mud hut, roofed with cadjans or straw, of the lower classes, to the 
large and airy buildings of one or more stories constructed of 
stones and roofed with tiles, occupied by the wealthy. There are 
no peculiarities in architecture or design which call for special 
comment. The Mappilla trader does not, like the Hindu, object 
to living iu streets, and is content with a very minute back 
garden, if he has one at all, surrounded by a high wall to 
protect his women from the public gaze. The typical Mappilla 
street is picturesque, but dirty. 

The ordiuary dress of tbe men is a mundv, or cloth, generally Dress 
white with a purple border, but sometimes orange or green or 
plain white. It is tied on the left (Hindus tie them ou the right) 
and kept in position by a n4l or waist string, to which are 
attached one or more elassus (small cylinders) of gold, silver or 
baser metal, containing texts from the Koran or magic yantrams. 

A. small knife is nsnally worn in the waist. Persons of importance 
wear in addition a long flowing white garment of fine cotton (a 
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CEAP. III. kind of'buracos); and over this again maj be worn a short waist- 

M^ppillas. coafc-Iike jacket, though this is uncommon in South Malabar, 

- and (in the case of Tangals, etc.) a cloak of some rich coloured 

silk. The European shirt, and short coat are also coming 
into fashion in the towns. A small cap of white or white and 
black is very commonly worn, and round this an ordinary turban 
or some bright coloured scarf may be tied. Mappillas shave 
their heads clean. Beards are frequently worn especially by old 
people and Tangals. Hajis or men who have made their pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, and other holy men often dye the beard red. 

Women wear a mundu of some coloured cloth (darkblue is 
most usual); a white loose bodice, more or less embroidered; 
and a veil or scarf on the head. In the case of the wealthy, the 
mundu may be of silk of some light colour. Women of the 
higher classes are kept secluded and hide their faces when they 
go abroad; but the lower classes are not particular in this 
respect. 

Men wear no jewellery except the elassus already mentioned 
and in some cases rings on the fingers, but these should not be of 
pure gold. Women’s jewellery is of considerable variety and is 
sometimes very costly. It takes the form of necklaces, ear-rings,' 
Siones, bracelets and anklets. As amongst Tiyans and Mukkuvans 
a great number of ear-rings are worn ; the rim of the ear is bored 
into as many as ten or a dozen holes in addition to the one in the 
lobe. Nose-rings are not worn. 

Pood. Rice and fish are the Mappilla’s staple food. Those who can 

afford it eat meat, but it must have been properly killed {haldl) by 
having its throat cut. All Mdppillas will eat together. Alcohol 
is strictly forbidden to followers of the Prophet; and the prohi¬ 
bition is generally respected, except by some of the fishermen. 

EeUgion. The Mappillas belong to the Shaft school of the Sunni sect 

of Mahammadans, that is they acknowledge besides the Kordn, 
the authority of the Snnneh, or customary law of Arab theology, 
as interpreted by Shafi. In South Malabar they are divided into 
two divisions, preferring allegiance to the Valiya T^ratingal 
Tangal of Ponnaui and the Kundotti Tangal respectively. 
The followers of the latter are said by those of the former to 
be Shiahs, bat they themselves claim to be vSnnnis. ^ The 

^ Sunnis accept Abu Bakr Muhammad's father-in-law, the first Calif, as the 
rightful successor to Muhammad: Shias disown him and declare that the succes¬ 
sion should have gone direct to Ali, Muhammad’s adopted son, and the father of 
Hnssain. The latter refused to subscribe to the Sunneh or traditions of Arab 
theology. The Sunnis when praying cross their arms oyer the heart j Shiahg 
keep the arms straight- 
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differences ‘between tlie two parties sometimes become acute and chap. III. 
lead to disturbances, but intermarriage between tbem is not MIppillas. 
prohibited and persons often forsake one sect for the other to suit 
the conyenience or caprice of the moment. The division between 
the two is born in fact of party spirit rather than based on any 
essential doctrinal difference. The Mappillas acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of the Sultan of Constantinople. The 
Tanga]s ^ are their religious leaders ; they are regarded with a 
high degree of reverence, but are not as a class distinguished by 
learning. The principal authority on religious subjects is the 
Makhdtim Tangal of Ponnani. He is the head of the Ponndni 
religions college and confers the title of Musaliyar (moulvi or 
elder) on Mullas who have qualified themselves to interpret the 
Koran and the commentaries (Kitdb) (see p. 456). The office 
of Kdzi is sometimes held by a Tangal. 

MdppiLla mosques (pallz) are rectangular buildings with sloping Mosques, 
tiled roofs and ornamental gables in front Hke those of the 
Hindu temples ; some of them have gate houses, and a few of 
the oldest have circular towers attached. They are built with 
the main entrance to the west so that the congregation faces east 
towards Mecca. There is often a small tank close by, A Mulla 
who can read, but not necessarily understand, Arabic is attached 
to every mosque to lead the services. He is appointed by the 
congregation, though the Kdzi as a rule nominates him. The 
Kdzt is the head of the Jcumdi (lit. assembly), or Friday mosque, 
which corresponds to the parish church. His functions include 
the reading of the Friday sermon (kutla)^ the registration of 
marriages, and general arbitration in civil and religious matters. 

His jurisdiction may extend over more than one desam^ or over 
only a part of a desam; and may include several minor mosques. 

Musaliyars are not necessarily attached to any mosque, but 
travel about preaching and teaching. 

Mappillas strictly observe the five essentials of the Muham- Beligious 
madan religion, viz,, the recital of the Jcalima or creed, the five ol>servanoes. 
daily prayers (nisJcdram ), the Ramazan fast, the duty of alms 
{zahlcaih, tithe) ^ and the haj or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The daily prayers should be said at daybreak, at midday, before 
sunset, after sunset and at about 8-30 or 9 p.m. ; ablution of hands 
and feet should precede each; the first nisMram should consist of 
2 rakayats or forms of prayer, comprising the fateha or recital 

^ The title is merely the honorific plural of the personal pronoun, com-monly 
used in addressing superiors. It should, strictly speaking, be confined to the 
descendants of the Prophet, who are distinguished by the title Sayid. 

25 
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of tlie first clapfcer of the Eorao^ and the usual genuflexions 
and prostrations {sujud) ; the second, third and fifth nisMrams 
should consist of four ralcayats, and the fourth of three. All 
prayers are in Arabic, a language which few even of the Tangals 
understand. On Fridays, prayers should be said in the mosque. 
The call to prayer {azdn, vdriku) is made by the muUob or mxikri ^; 
it begins with the Thakbir^ ^ Allahu Akbar,^ and ends with the 
halima^ ‘ La illaha illa-Uah.^ 

The Eamazan is a thirty days^ fast corresponding to the 
Christian Lent, which begins as soon as the Eamazan new 
moon is seen and ends with the appearance of the next new 
moon. It is supposed to be a relic of the old Eaaba worship 
at Mecca. The fast is strictly observed, a good M^ppilla re¬ 
fraining even from swallowing his spittle, from sunrise till sunset; 
after which he may take food. The last nisMrcm should during 
Eamazan be said at the mosque and consist of 20 rahayats. At 
the Friday service there is a general congregational confession. 
The 27th night is the most holy time, since it is on that night 
that the Koran is said to have been sent down from heaven; and 
prayers said on that night secure pardon for all sin, On the 
27th also the pious Mappilla should not fail to give alms (mhlcath) 
to the poor amounting to 2-| per cent, on his money, cattle and 
merchandise. The fast concludes with a big feast called cheriya 
jyerundl (little big day), as soon as the new moon has appeared, 
accompanied as are all Mdppilla festivals by many fireworks, etc. 

The Hdj should be performed by alL who can afford it; it 
may be done by proxy after a man^s death. 

The main festival celebrated by Mappillas is the Bakrid, or 
valiya ferund\ in the third month after Eamazan. The festival 
is said to commemorate Abraham^s offering of Isaac, and every 
Mappilla who can afford it must sacrifice a he-goat or a bullock, 
and distribute the flesh amongst his friends and relations and 
the poor. 

The Mappillas only observe the ninth and tenth days of 
Muharram ; they do not make tahoots. 

The Shabi Bar£t, or night of record ” on the 14th of 
Shab^n, the month before Eamaz£n, is celebrated amongst the 
rich by the distribution of alms. 

^ In most parts of Malabar mulla and mulcri are alternative titles for the 
person in charge of the mosque, who leads the prayers, etc.; but in some parts 
of South Malabar the Ttiulcri is a distinct official, who calls to prayers, lights the 
lamps, digs graves, etc. 
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Tlie religion of tlie Koran is a pure monotlieisni, but tlie CHAP. III. 
M^ppiila worsHps many saints (ouliyakanmar) and martyrs MippiLiAs. 
(Sdyids or Sdhids) ; and bis religion betrays not a few traces of glints, 
primitive animism and ancestor worsHp. Celebrated Tangals 
such as the Tangals of Mambram (p, 417) and men of holy and 
austere life are freely canonized, and their tombs {mukhdm^ jdram) 
become holy shrines and popular places of pilgrimage {ziydrat). 
Canonization is often easily obtained, for it is both honourable 
and profitable to be the guardian of such a shrine ; and an 
unknown beggar who dies of starvation on the roadsid e may be 
endowed with aD. sorts of virtues after death, and worshipped as 
a saint and miracle-worker. The Sdhids are celebrated in hymns 
and popular songs, which have served to inspire the fanatics 
of many of the Mappilla outbreaks.^ Annual festivals called 
Nerclia (lit. vow) are celebrated in commemoration of these 
saints, the most important being those at Malapuram (p. 416) 
and Kondotti (p, 415). 

A common religious observance is the celebration of what Maulads, 
is called a mavulad or maulad, A mavlad is a tract or short 
treatise in Arabic celebrating the birth, life, works and sayings 
of the prophet, or some saint such as Shaik Mohiuddin, eleventh 
descendant of the prophet, expounder of the Koran, and worker of 
miracles, or the Mamhrain Tangal, father of Sayid Fasl.^ For 
the ceremony a Mulla is called in to read the book, parts of 
which are in verse, and the congregation is required to make 
responses and join in the singing. The ceremony which usually 
takes place in the evening concludes with, or is preceded by, a 
feast to which the friends and relations are invited. Those who 
can afford it should perform a maulad in honour of Sheik Mohi- 
uddin on the eleventh of every month, and one in honour of the 
prophet ou the 12th. A moulad should also be performed on the 
third day after a death. It is also a common practice to celebrate 
a maulad before any important undertaking on which it is desired 
to invoke a blessing, or in fulfilment of some vow; hence the 
custom of maulads preluding outbreaks. 

Every Mappilla family that can afford it has a NdUu Mulla or 
chaplain who attends the house daily to read one of the thirty 
sections into which the Koran is divided so that the whole can be 
read each month; he also officiates at the family mmlads^ and 
reads the Koran over the dead and over the graves. 

Though magic is condemned by the Koran, the Mappilla is Superstition, 
very superstitious, and witchcraft is not by any means unknown. 

^ Some of these songs are translated in the Indian Antiquary, XXX, p. 499, 

' ® See p. 82. 
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OHAP. III. Many Tangals pretend to cure diseases by writing selections from 
MiPPiLLAs. tie Kordn on a plate with ink or on a coating of asies, and then 

- giving tie ink or asies tien mixed with water to the patient to 

swallow. They also dispense scrolls for elassus^ and small flags 
inscribed with sacred verses which are set up to avert pestilence 
or misfortune. The Mappilla jim and shaitdns correspond to the 
Hindu demons and are propitiated in much the same way. One 
of their methods of witchcraft is to make a wooden figure to 
represent the enemy, drive nails into all the vital points and 
throw it into the sea, after curses in due form. A belief in love 
philtres and talismans is very common, and precautions against 
the evil eye {kanneni^ driMi) are universal. 

Ceremonies* A brief description of the principal social ceremonies must 
sufiice. In the details there are often traces of Hindu ritual and 
sometimes amongst the lower classes, at least, performances of bali^ 
as already described, to drive away evil spirits; but the more 
orthodox do not admit such practices. The music of the tom¬ 
tom, aud the distribution of betel are almost universal features of 
all their ceremonies, though not prescribed by the Koran. 

As soon as a child is born it is batbed in cold water, a Mulla is 
called in and he lifts the child up and recites in its ear the formulas 
of the call to prayer. Then the child is given a little gold dust 
mixed with some honey or date juice. The midwife should be a 
V^atti; but this custom is dying out, and in South Malabar at 
any rate it is now more usual for a Mappilla woman to be employed. 
The mother should bathe on the fifteenth and twenty-eighth and 
fortieth days after birth ; and her pollution does not cease till the 
last bath, which is followed by a feast. 

The child should properly be named and sbaved on the seventh 
day, but tbe ceremony more often takes place in the second or 
third month after birth. A goat or cow should in any case be 
killed on the seventh day and the flesh distributed amongst the 
relations. Tbe orthodox method of selecting the name is for a 
Mulla to draw a sots vergiliam from the Koran. A feast follows 
the ceremony and money is given to the poor. 

A boy should be taught to pronounce the name of God, and 
to recite the halima at the age of four. Circumcision should be 
performed between the ages of seven and fourteen years; it is 
nsually done in the tenth or twelfth yeax in North Malabar. A 
Mulla offers prayers and JaUha^ before the operation, which is 
performed by the barber with a sharp razor. The barber sits 
oppsite to the boy, who has his cloth tied up over his shoulders; 
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and a by-stander should hold a lighted lamp, even if the operation CHAP. HI. 
is performed in the day time ; the proper time is just before high MIppillas. 
tide. The ceremony -which is the outward sign of the boy’s 
admission into the fold of Islam is made the occasion of much 
feasting and rejoicing, and large sums of’ money are often 
distributed to the poor. The boy should go to the mosque on 
the first Friday on which he is able to go out. 

Boys are married at the age of 18 or 20 as a rule in North Marriage. 
Malabar and girls at 14 or 15 : in South Malabar early marriages 
are more common, boys being married between 14 and 18 and 
girls between 8 and 12. In exceptional cases girls have been 
known to be married at the age of 2j ; but this only happens 
when the girl’s father is in extremis^ since an orphan must remain 
unmarried till puberty. The first thing is the betrothal, or 
settlement of the dowry which is arranged by the parents or in 
North Malabar by the kdrnavans- Large dowries are expected, 
especially in North Malabar where, in spite of polygamy, husbands 
are at a premium and a father with many daughters needs to be 
a rich man. The only religious ceremony necessary is the nikka^ 
which consists in the formal conclusion of the contract before 
two witnesses and the Kdzi^ who then registers it. The nikka 
may be performed either on the day of the nuptials or before it, 
sometimes months or years before. In the latter case the father 
of the bride and the bridegroom go to the bride’s family mosque 
and repeat the necessary formula, which consists in the recital 
of the kalima and a formal acceptance of the conditions of the 
match, thrice repeated. In the former case the Kdzi as a rule 
comes to the bride’s house where the ceremony is performed, or 
else the parties go to the Kdzi^s house. In North Malabar the 
former is the rule ; but in Calicut the Kdzi will only go to the 
houses of four specially privileged families. After the perform¬ 
ance of the nikka there is a feast in the bride’s house. Then the 
bridegroom and his attendants are shown to a room specially 
prepared, with a curtain over the door; the bridegroom is left 
there alone and the bride is introduced into the room by her 
mother or sister. In North Malabar she brings her dowry with 
her wrapped in a cloth. She is left -with the bridegroom for a few 
minutes, and then comes out, and the bridegroom takes his 
departure. In some cases the bride and bridegroom are allowed 
to spend the whole night together. In some parts of South 
Malabar it is the bride who is first conducted to the nuptial 
chamber, where she is made to lie down on a sofa; and the 
bridegroom is then introduced and left with her for a fe^v 
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minutes.^ Ootabitation as a rule begins at once unless tbe bride 
is too young. 

In North Malabar and Calicut the bride lives in her own 
house with her mother and sisters^ unless her husband is rich 
enough to build her a house of her own. In South Malabar the 
wife is taken to the husband’s house as soon as she is old enough 
for cohabitation, and lives there. Polygamy is the rule; and it is 
estimated that in South Malabar 80 per cent, of the husbands 
have two wives or more, and 20 per cent, three or four. In North 
Malabar it is not usual for a man to have more than two wives. 
The early age at which girls are married in South Malabar 
no doubt encourages polygamy. It also encourages divorce 
(mozhiy toddk) which in South Malabar is common ; while in the 
North it is comparatively rare and looked upon with disfavour. 
All that is required is for the husband to say in the presence of 
the wife’s relations, or before her Kcki^ that he has untied the 
tie and does not want the wife any more and to give hack 
the siridhanam or dowry. Divorce by the wife [faskh) is rare and 
can be had only for definite reasons, such as that the husband is 
incapable of maintaining her or is incurably diseased or impotent. 
Widows may remarry without limit; but the dearth of husbands 
makes it difficult for them to do so. 

In North Malahar Mappillaa as a rule follow the mam- 
makkattdyam system of inheritance, though it is opposed to the 
precepts of the Koran; but a man’s self-acquisitions usually 
descend to bis wife and family in accordance with the Muham¬ 
madan law of property. The combination of the two systems of 
law often leads to great complications. In the South the makkat- 
lay am system is usually followed, but it is remarkable that suc¬ 
cession to religious stdnams, such as that of the Valiya Tangal of 
Ponnani, usually goes according to the mammakkattdyam system. 
There seems to be a growing discontent with the mammakkat- 
tdycm sytem ; hut, on the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
minute sub-division of property between a man’s heirs, which 
the Kordn prescribes, tends to foster poverty, especially amongst 
petty cultivators such as those of the taluks of Ern^d and 
Walavanad. 

When a man dies his body {mayyat) is undressed and arranged 
so that the legs point to Mecca ; the two big toes are tied together 
and the hands crossed on the chest, the right over the left; the 

^ In ThTirston’s Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 20, it is stated that 
a idli is tied ronud the bride’s neck, and that the brideg^room lifts her np and 
runs off with her to bridal chamber. But according to ray information thi^ is 
uot a Mappilla oustorut 
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arms are also tied witL. a cloth. Mullas are called in to read the 
Kor^n over the corpse, and this has to he continued until it is 
removed to the cemetery. When the relatives have arrived the 
body is washed and laid on the floor on mats over which a clean 
cloth has been spread. Cotton wool is placed in the ears and nos¬ 
trils and between the lips, the fingers and the toes; and the 
body is shrouded in white cloths- It is then placed on a bier 
which is brought from the mosque, and borne to the mosque. In 
the mosque the bier is placed near the western wall; the 
mourners arrange themselves in lines and ofEer prayers {niskdram) 
standing. The bier is then taken to the grave which is dug 
north and south ; the body is lowered, the winding sheets loosened 
and the body turned so as to lie on its right side facing Mecca. 
A handful of earth is placed helow the right cheek. The grave is 
then covered with laterite stones over which each of the mourners 
throws a handful of earth reciting the hobliyna^ and passages 
from the Kordn. Laterite stones are placed at the head and 
foot of the grave; and some maildnji is planted at the side. 
A MitUa then seats himself at the head of the grave, and reads 
certain passages of the Kor^n called the titku or teaching, intended 
to instruct the dead man how to answer the questions about his 
faith, which it is supposed that the angels are then asking him. 
The funeral concludes with distribution of money and rice to 
the poor. 

For three days, a week or 40 days, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the deceased, Mullm should read the Kor^n over the 
grave without ceasing day and night. The Kordn must also be 
read at home for at least three days. On the third day a visit is 
made to the tomb ; after which a maulad is performed^ the MuUas 
are paid, alms are distributed and a feast is given to the relations, 
including the deoeased^s relations by marriage who should come to 
his house that day. A similar ceremony is performed on the 40th 
day, which concludes the mourning; and hy the rich on anniver¬ 
saries. Widows should keep secluded in their own houses for 
three months and ten days without seeing any of the male sex. 
After that period they are at liberty to remarry. 

The Christians in Malabar number slightly over fifty thousand, 
of whom 4 per cent, are Anglicans, 12 per cent. Lutherans, and 
the rest Roman Catholics and Syrians. 

The Syrian ^ Christians, who are the most numerous, are 
found mainly in the south of Ponn^ni taluk, and in the parts of 

^ The term * Syrian * is of course not used in a local or ertinologioal sense; but 
in the same way as* Eoman’ in * Roman Catholic.’ Its use is comparatively 
recent, the old appellation of the Christians in Malabar being ‘ JVazrani 
Mappilla.’ 
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Palgliat taluk which herder on Cochin State. They are at 
present divided into three main bodies ; the Eomo Syrians who 
are in communion with Eome, but follow the Syriac rite ; the 
Jacobite Syrians who adhere to the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch; and the Eeformed or St. Thomas Syrians, whose ritual 
conforms more or less to that of the Anglican church and who 
consider their church independent and its metropolitan their 
spiritual head. 

The history of the Native Syrian Christian church is 
complicated, and has been the subject of much controversy. 
The facts will be stated here as briefly as possible. Fuller 
accounts will be found in the chapter on Christianity in the 
Travancore State Manual by Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, who deals with 
the question from the point of view of a Eoinan Catholic ; and iu 
The Syrian Church in India by Mr. G. Milne Eae, who presents the 
Anghcan side.^ 

According to a widespread tradition which is believed by 
most of its members, the church was originally established in the 
year 52 by the Apostle St. Thomas, who landed at Malankara 
near Cranganore, or Muziris, converted some Brahmans and 
others and founded seven churches, six in the Native States 
of Travancore and Cochin, and one at Pdlaydr near Oh^vatk^d 
in Malabar (p. 450), The apostle subsequently went to 
Mailapur and thence to China, and on his return to Mailapur 
he suffered martyrdom, or was accidentally killed, on St. Thomas’ 
Mount. His grave is shown in the present Eoman Catholic 
cathedral at St. Thome, and at the Little Mount is a cave, with 
a cross and Pahlavi inscription, where he is said to have sought 
refuge from his enemies. 

There is no inherent improbability in the tradition, since as 
has been seen, there was considerable trade between Cranganore 
and the Eoman Empire in the early centuries A.D. j but it is 
usually discredited as there is no reliable evidence to support it. 
The Acta Thomae (third century A.D.), which contains the earliest 
detailed account of St. Thomas’ apostolic labours, connects his 
mission to India with an application from a King Gondophares, 
whom coins prove to have been an Indo-Parthian king reigning 
at Kdbul,® and leaves no room for a journey to Southern India. 

^ Other authorities are Greddes’, History of the Church of Kmlahar; Hough's, 
History of Christia/nity in jTidia, Vol. III.; La Croze, Christianisme dans les 
JwJes, tom. i.; Assomo^miSf Bidliotheca Orientalis^ tom, iv.; G-ibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Fmjpirej ch. XLVII.; Whitehouse, Zingerings of Light in a 
dark land. 

^ The Syrian Church in India, p. 54i. See also Asiatic JouruaT, "VI, 10, and 
Bishop Medlyoott’s BU Thomas in India. 
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Basebius ^ (264—340) also makes St. Thomas the Evangelist 
of PartHa; Dorotheas, Bishop of Tjre at the end of the third 
centnrj, says that he preacjhed to the Parthians, Medes and 
Persians and died at Oalamina ^; and Eafinns (371 A.D.) says 
that St. Thomas’ bones were brought to Edessa from India, 
meaning evidently India Minor, as the country west of the Indus 
was called by mediaeval geographers. If Parthia and India 
Minor were the scenes of the apostle^s labours, it is improbable 
that he came by sea to Cranganore. 

Another theory is to connect the origin of the Syrian church 
with St. Bartholomew, on the authority of Eusebius,® Clement and 
Jerome,^ who refer to the mission of Pantaenus of Alexandria at 
the end of the second century to India where he found his own 
arrival anticipated by some who were acquainted with the gospel 
of Matthew, to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached and had left the gospel of Matthew in the Hebrew, 
which was also preserved until this time.’’ The converts are 
assumed to have been some of the early Jewish settlers in 
Cranganore; but there is nothing to support this theory, and 
it is very doubtful whether there were any Jewish settlers 
in' Malabar in apostolic times. Moreover Clement goes on to 
describe in some detail the Indian philosophers, and gymnosophists 
with whom Pantaenus came into contact, and mentions Brahmans 
and Sarmanae some of whom are also called Hylohii; and 
neither inhabit cities nor have roofs over their heads, and know not 
marriage nor the begetting of children,” referring no doubt to 
the Sany^sis; and it is improbable that there were Brahmans in 
Malabar in the second century A.D.® On the other hand Aramaic 
had no doubt penetrated to.Parthia ; and it was probably to the 
valley of the Indus that Pantaenus went. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that Bishop John who 
attended the Nicene Council as Bishop of Persia and Maxima 
India represented a church in Peninsular India. The term India 
was used very vaguely in early times and the distinction of India 
Minor and India Major, the India of the Indus Valley, and 
Peninsular India, is hardly found till the middle ages. 

^ Hist. JSccles.^ I. 13. 

^ Possibly Calama, a town mentioned by Nearcbus, on the seaboard of 
Gredrosia, wbicb was under the rule of Gondophares j but the identification is 
disputed. In any case there is no good ground for identifying it with any place 
in Soutbem India. (See The Syrian Ghurch in India,-p. 59.) 

3 Hist. Eccles., V. 10. 

^ Liter de viris illnstrihiis, XXXVl. 

® See Eae, The Syrian Church in India, p. 37* 
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CHAP. III. Anotlier tlieory connects tie Syrian clinrci in Malabar witi 
Syrian a Maniciaean named Thomas who is said to have come to 
Christians. in 277 A.D.; and in support of this it is argued that 

Manlcliaeans. the Manigramam referred to in the Syrian copper plate grant 
means the village of the Manichasans. 

This theory had the support of Dr. Burnell; ^ but there seems 
to be nothing to recommend it. The Syrian Christians themselves 
have a tradition that the Manigramatars were converts, who were 
reconverted to Hinduism by a magician named Manika Vachakar, 
and their descendants are said to be still known in Travancore by 
the name of Manigi’dmakars.^ 

Hestorian The first indisputable reference to Christians in Malabar is that 

origin. Oosmas Indicopleustes,^ a Nestorian Christian who travelled 

to Ceylon in the sixth century and reported that there were 
churches there and in Male where the pepper grows; and at 
Kalliana there is a bishop usually ordained in Persia.’’ It is 
therefore not improbable that the church was founded in the fifth 
century by Nestorian Missionaries from Babylon, for we know 
that, notwithstanding the decision of the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D., the Nestorians flourished in the Bast and that the 
patriarch of Babylon sent missionaries as far as Tibet and China 
between the sixth and eleventh centuries.^ 

Thomas of Whatever the true origin of the church, it appears to have 

Cana. been strengthened, and brought into more direct communication 

with the Nestorians in the eighth or ninth century by the arrival 
of a merchant known as Thomas of Cana, or Gananeo, who is said 
to have come to Cranganore with a colony of 400 Christians from 
Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem, including several priests and 
deacons and a bishop named Joseph. 

Thomas of Cana is also said to have built a church in 
Mah£devapattanam and to have obtained the grant of the 
privileges specified in the copper-plate grant given hy Vira 
Raghava Ghakravarti to Iravi Oortan. As has been noticed 
(p. 37) there is nothing in the grant itself to connect it with 
Thomas of Cana ; but it seems to be a fact that privileges such as 
are described were enjoyed by some of the Christians of Cranga¬ 
nore, and traces of them indeed survive to this day. It is 
not improbable that the grant was made to a Christian trading 
community, and if so it testifies to their social and commercial 

^ Madras Journal, XIIl, 146. 

® WMteKonse, Lirigerings of p. 47. 

^ Topographia Christiana, xi, p. 337. Kalliana is sometimes identified with 
Qnilon, hnt is more probably Kalyan, north of Bombay, 

^ The Syrian Church in India, ch, viiij Gibbon, DecUne and Fall, cb. XLYII. 
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importance at this time; and this is corroborated by the story of 
the Embassy sent by Eing Alfred in A.D. 883 to the shrine of 
St. Thomas in India, which returned with a rich load of spices 
and pepper.^ 

From this time is said to date the division into Southerners 
(TeMumbhagar) and Northerners {Vadaklumbhagar), the former 
being the new immigrants who settled in the south street 
in Cranganore, and the latter the old indigenous Christians. 
Another account is that the Southerners and Northerners are 
respectively the descendants of Thomas of Cana by two native 
wives, a N^yar and a Mutkuvan.^ The Northerners, are also 
further sub-divided into Kurakkeni-hoUamites, said to be the 
descendants of the church at Quilon which was founded or re¬ 
established by the arrival of a party of Persians in 822 A.D., 
amongst whom was Mar Sapor who has been identified with the 
Maruvan Sapir Iso of the Kottayam copper-plate grant; and 
Mahodevapattanamites or the representatives of Thomas of Cana 
and his church at Cranganore.® 

The Southerners are fairer in complexion and have finer 
features than the Northerners ; they are endogamous, observe 
more of the old Hindu customs than the Southerners and ^ walk 
after the way of the mother/ 

From this time down to the arrival of the Portuguese the 
church in India seems to have been in more or less regular 
communion with the Nestorian patriarch of Babylon from whom 
it obtained bishops from time to time. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century three Latin Missionaries, John of Monte 
Corvino, Friar Jordanus, and John de Marignole, visited Malabar 
and made some converts ; but until the arrival of the Portuguese 
the Malabar Christians practically all belonged to the Nestorian 
church. 

The Portuguese at first welcomed the Syrians as brother 
Christians, and made no attempt to interfere with their doctrines; 

^ According to a Jesuit MSS. of the 17th century in the British Museum 
the date of the arrival of Thomas Cananeo was 346 A.D.; and the same manuscript 
contains a Portuguese version of a grant made by a Pernm§,l ‘‘ Oocurangau to 
Thomas, similar to the Manigramam grant. Travancore State Manual, p. 139. 

^ In their own Brief History (referred to by Whitehouse, Lingerings of light, 
p, 62), the Syrians say that the ISTorthemers are the descendants of four hundred 
superior families formed of mixed unions between Thomas’ immigrants and the 
people of the country; and the Southerners the descendants of seventy-two 
inferior families; but the facts are opposed to this. 

3 Travancore State Manual, p. 127. The Syrian Church in India, p. 164. The 
Persian cross with the Pahlavi inscription at Kottayam is generally referred to 
this time. 
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"but with the consolidation of their power and the estahlisbinent of 
ahead-quarters at Goa they soon entered on a policy of proselytism 
and took steps to cut off the Syrian Christians from communion 
with the Eastern Patriarch. Franciscan and Dominican friars and 
Jesuits all worked to win the Malahar church over to Kome; the 
Inquisition was established at Goa in 1560; a Jesuit church and 
seminary were founded at Vaippacotta near Cranganore in 1584; 
and finally at the Sjmod of Diamper (XJdiamperur) in 1599 
Menezes Archbishop of Goa^ backed by the terrors of the 
Inquisition succeeded in inducing practically the whole of the 
Syrian church to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, subscribe 
to the Latin doctrines and ritual, and disown the patriarch of 
Rabylon and his Nestorian heresies. They were incorporated with 
the Roman Catholic converts of the Jesuits in one community 
under the government of the Archbishop of Goa. But the victory 
was shortlived. The rule of the Jesuit Archbishop soon proved 
distasteful to the bulk of the Syrian Christians, and they sent to 
the Patriarchs of Babylon and Antioch for a bishop, A man 
named Ahatalla was sent, apparently from Antioch, but was inter¬ 
cepted by the Portuguese and taken to Goa, where he was made 
away with. Enraged at this a large body of Syrian Christians 
assembled before the Coonen Cross at Matt^ncheri in 1653, and 
renounced their allegiance to Rome. Out of 200,000 persons 
only 400 are said to have adhered to the Portuguese Jesuite 
Archbishop. 

From this date is traced the division of the church into Romo 
Syrian or Fazhayahuru^ the section that adhered to the communion 
with Roma entered into at the Synod ol Diamper; and the Jacobite 
Syrians or Puitankitruy the section which after the oath at Coonen 
Cross obtained a bishop, Mar Gregory, from Antioch, and now 
follows the Jacobite ritual. 

After the failure of the Jesuits a body of Carmelites was sent 
out to win back the Syrians to the Roman fold; and they 
succeeded in doing this to a considerable extent under Father 
Joseph, whom the Pope appointed in 1659, without the knowledge 
of the King of Portugal, as Vicar Apostolic of Malabar. 

For the next two centuries the Carmelite Vicars Apostolic 
continued practically to govern the Romun Catholics and Eomo- 
Syrian commxmities in Malahar. The King of Portugal in virtue 
of his Jus Fair male still appointed Archbishops of Cranganore 
and Bishops of Cochin; but their jurisdiction was confined to the 
actual limits of the Portuguese territories, and with the rise of 
the Butch power it virtually ceased. With the British supre- 
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macy the struggle between the Portuguese and Jesuit Archbishops 
of Cranganore^ and the Carmelite Ticars Apostolic of Yerapoly 
broke out again ; and it was brought to a head by the Papal Bull 
M'uMa Praeclareoi 1838, which abolished the Sees of Oranganore 
and Cochin and placed them under the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Verapoly. Matters were finally settled by the Concordat 
of 1886, which defined the limits of the jurisdiction of the rival 
priests, and gave the rule of the Roino-Syrian community in 
Malabar to the Archbishop of Verapoly. 

In 1868 a coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of Verapoly had been 
appointed to have immediate charge of the Eomo-Syrians as 
distinct from the Roman Catholics, and he was replaced in 1892 
by two separate European Vicars Apostolic. These again were 
replaced in 1896 by three Native Syrian priets, who were 
consecrated as Vicars Apostolic of Trichur, Emakulam^ and 
Tangasseri in 1896. 

The Jacobite Syrians who seceded from the Romo-Syrians in 
1653, chose as their bishop Mar Thomas of the Pakalomattam 
family^ which was according to tradition one of the original Brdh- 
man converts of St. Thomas; and he was consecrated in 1665 by 
Mar Gregory, who was sent out by the Patriarch of Antioch. This 
section of the church continued to acknowledge the Patriarch 
of Antioch ; and its history is uneventful until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when the Church Missionary Society 
came on the field and entered into friendly relations with it on 
the advice of Dr. Claudius Buchanan and Colonel Munro, the 
British Resident. When however the mission established a college 
for the instruction of Syrian priests the conservative party began 
to fear that the Syrian church would he brought under Protestant 
control. In 1825 some of them appealed to the Patriarch of 
Antioch and Mar Athanasius was sent out to replace Mar Dionysius, 
who was supposed to he too much inclined to Protestantism. 
The dispute was settled finally in 1840 by the withdrawal of the 
Church Missionary Society from all connection with Syrian church. 
But the influence of the teaching of the Society made itself felt 
in the rise of a party of reform, which succeeded in getting a new 
bishop, Mathew Athanasius, consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Antioch, Mar Dionysius refused to give way and reported that 
Mathew Athanasius was the friend cf Protestantism; whereupon 
the Patriarch sent out another bishop to supersede him. The 
dispute was finally brought to the Travancore High Court, 
the main point at issue being whether consecration by the 
Patriarch of Antioch was essential to constitute a valid title to a 
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bistopric oTer the Syrian Christians. The decision was ulti¬ 
mately given in 1889 in favour of Dionysius and the anti-reform 
party. 

From that date begins the separation of the J aoobite Syrians, 
who owe allegiance to the Patriarch of Antioch, and the Reformed 
Syrians or St. Thomas Syrians who consider their own Metrdn as 
their spiritual head, and claim that the church of St. Thomas is 
apostohc and independent. 

In addition to the three main divisions of Eomo-Syrians, 
Jacobites, and St. Thomas Syrians, there is a small section called 
Chaldean or Nestorian Syrians, who first separated themselves 
from the Eomo-Syrians in 1856, on account of the refusal of the 
Archbishop of the Verapoly to ordain candidates for holy orders, 
who had been trained in tbe smaller seminaries by native 
Malpdns instead of in the chief Bomo-Syrian seminaries. They 
are now presided over by a Chorepiscopus ordained by the 
Patriarch of Babylon. They are to be found mainly in and round 
Trichur in Native Gocbin. 


Bishop of 
Anntir. 


GoDeral 

character- 

isMcs. 


Finally there remain to be noticed the adherents of the 
Bishop of Annur or Tozhiyur, near Ohavakkdd, a small see 
founded in the middle of the 18th century by Mar Cyril, who 
quarrelled with the Jacobite Bishop Mar Thomas and got himself 
consecrated by one of the three Bishops whom the Patriarch of 
Antioch had sent out to validate the consecration of Mar Thomas. 
The church is practically a branch of the present Jacobite Syrian 
sect; but its bishops ordain their own successors, and do not re¬ 
cognise the necessity of ordination by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
Most of the members of this subdivision are to be found in 
Malabar proper. 

The Syrian Christian community in Malabar proper is small 
and of no great importance. Its members are for the most part 
small cultivators, fishermen and petty traders ; and though a few 
of the priestly families are of Syrian blood, and some trace 
descent from members of tbe Brahmans and N^yar castes, the 
bnlk of the community are converts from the Izhuvan and 
Mukkuvan castes, from whom they do not differ materially in 
appearance, dress and general mode of life. They do not how¬ 
ever wear the Tcudumi nor do the men wear earrings; while the 
women usually wear bodices. Tbe men are also to be distin¬ 
guished by tbe small cross worn round the neck; and the 
women by their tdli, which has 21 beads on it set in the form of a 
cross. 
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Tteir clmrclies are ugly rectangular buildings flat or CHAP. III. 
arched, wooden roofs and whitewashed facades; they* have no Syeian 
spire, but the chancel which is at the east end is usually some- 
what higher than the nave. Between the chancel and the body CKnrches. 
of the church is a curtain which is drawn while the priest 
consecrates the elements at the mass. Eight and left of the 
chancel are two rooms, the vestry and the sacristy. At the west 
end is a gallery, in which the unmarried priests sometimes live. 

Most churches contain three altars ; one in the chancel, and the 
other two at its western ends on each side. There are no images 
in Jacohite or Eeformed churches, but there are sometimes 
pictures; crucifixes are placed on the altars and in other parts 
of the churches. The clergy and men of influence are huried in 
the nave just outside the chancel. 

The Syrian Bishops are called Metrdns, They are celibates Clergy, 
and live on the contributions of their churches. They wear 
purple robes and black silk cowls figured with golden crosses, 
a hig gold cross round the neck and a ring on the fourth finger 
of the right hand. Bishops are nominated by their predecessors 
from the body of Rambans, who are men selected by the priests 
and elders in advance to fill the episcopate. Metrdns are 
buried iu their robes in a sitting posture. Their priests are called 
Cattamrs, They should strictly pass through the seven offices of 
ostiary, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon and deacon before 
becoming priests ; but the first three oflfices practically no longer 
exist. The priestly office is often hereditary, descending by the 
marumakliaUdyam system, Jacobite and St. Thomas Syrian 
priests are paid by contributions from their parishioners, fees 
at weddings and the like. Their ordinary dress consists of 
white trousers aud a kind of long white shirt with short sleeves 
and a flap hanging down behind, supposed to be in the form of a 
cross. Over this the Jacobites now wear a black coat. Priests 
are allowed to marry except in the Eomo-Syrian community,* 
but among the Jacobites a priest may not marry after he has once 
been ordained, nor may he re-marry or marry a widow. Jacobities 
also now shave clean, while other Syrian priests wear the tonsure. 

Malpdns, or teachers, are the heads of the religious colleges, 
where priests are trained. 

Every church has not more than four Kaikkars or church 
wardens, who are elected from the body of parishioners ; they 
are the trustees of the church property, and with the priest 
constitute a disciplinary body whioh exercises considerable 
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powers in religious and social matters over the members of the 
congregation, 

I'he Eomo-Sjrians follow the doctrines and ritual of the 
Eoman Catholics, but the^ use a Sjriao i version of the Latin 
Liturgy. Jacobites and St. Thomas Christians use the Syriac 
liturgy of St. James; but few even of the priests understand 
Syriac; and in the Eeformed Syrian Churches, a Malayalam 
translation of the Syriac liturgy has now been generally adopted. 
The Jacobites say masses for the dead, but do not believe in 
purgatory; they invoke the Virgin Mary, venerate the cross and 
relics of saints; they recognise only three saoram.ents, baptism, 
marriage (which they always celebrate on Sundays) and the 
mass; they prescribe auricular confession before mass, and at 
mass administer the bread dipped in the wine; they recite the 
eastern form of the NTieene creed, and discourage laymen from 
studying the Bible. The Eeformed Syrians differ from them in 
most of these points. 

The Jacobites observe the ordinary festivals of the church ; 
the day of the patron saint of each church is celebrated with 
special pomp, and on the offerings made on that day the priests 
largely depend for their income. They keep Lent, which they 
caU ^ the fifty days fast/ strictly from the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday, abjuring all meat, fish, milk, ghee and toddy. 
On Maundy Thursday they eat a special kind of unsweetened 
cake, marked with a cross in the centre of which the karnavan of 
the family should drive a nail, and drink a kanji of^rice and 
cocoanut milk (the meal is said to symbolize the Passover and the 
Last Supper, and the nail is supposed to be driven into the eye of 
Judas Iscariot). 

Amongst the Syrian Christians as amongst the MdppDJas there 
are many survivals of Hindu customs and superstitions ; and caste 
prejudices have by no means disappeared amongst the various 
sections of the community. Southerners and northerners will not 
intermarry ; and families who trace their descent from Brahmans 
and Nayars will in many cases not admit lower classes to their 
houses, much less allow them to cook for them or touch them. 
Most of the Syrians observe the Onam and Vishu festivals ; the 
astrologer is frequently consulted to cast horoscopes and tell 
omens; while it is a common custom fox persons suffering from 
diseases to seek a cure by buying silver or tin images of the 
diseased limb, which their priest has blessed. 

^ The Syriac is not a modern Syrian dialect, but is very like the ancient 
Aramaic, 
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Similar suryivals are to be noticed in tLeir social ceremonies. 
A PuUkudi ceremonj similar to tbat of the Hindus was commonly- 
performed till recentljj tliough it bas now fallen out of use. 
Immediatelj on the birth of a child three drops of houej in which 
gold has been rubbed are poured into his mouth bjr his father; 
and the mother is considered to be under pollution till the 
tenth daj. Baptism takes place on the fourteenth daj amongst 
the southern Jacobites and amongst other divisions on the 
fifty-sixth day. A rice giving ceremony similar to the Hindu 
Ckorunyiu is still sometimes performed in the fifth or sixth month, 
when the child is presented by the mother with a gold cross, if 
a boy, or a small gold coin or tdluvam if a girl, to be worn round 
the neck. 

Among the Jacobites early marriage was the rule, until com¬ 
paratively recently, boys being married at ten or twelve years of 
age and girls at six or seven ; now the more usual age for marri¬ 
age is sixteen in the case of boys and twelve in the case of gilds. 
Weddings take place on Sundays and amongst the Northerners 
may be celebrated in either the bride’s or the bridegroom’s parish 
church. On the two Sundays before the wedding, the banns have 
to be called in the two churches and the marriage agreements 
concluded in the presence of the parish priests {Offu kalydnam). 
The dowry which is an essential feature of Syrian weddings ; is 
usually paid on the Sunday before the wedding. It should con¬ 
sist of an odd number of rupees and should be tied up in a cloth. 
On the Thursday before the wedding day the house is decorated 
with rice flour, and on the Saturday the marriage pandal is built. 
The first ceremonial takes place on Saturday night when bride 
and bridegroom both bathe, and the latter is shaved. Next 
morning both bride and bridegroom attend the ordinary mass, 
the bridegroom being careful to enter the chnrch before the bride. 
Now-a-days both are often dressed more or less in European 
fashion, and it is essential that the bride should wear as many 
jewels as she has got, or can borrow for the occasion. Before 
leaving his house the bridegroom is blessed by his guru to whom 
he gives a present {dalcs/mia) of clothes and money; he is accom¬ 
panied by a bestman, usually his sister’s husband, who brings 
the tali. After mass a tithe (pat/iuvaram) of the bride’s dowry is 
paid to the church as the marriage fee, a further fee to the priest 
{kaikasturi) and a fee called kaimiittupanam for the bishop. The 
marriage service is then read ; and at its eon elusion the bride¬ 
groom ties the idli round the bride’s neck with threads taken 
from her veil, making a special kind of knot, while the priest 
holds the tali in front. The priest and the bridegroom then 
27 
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©HAR. HI. 'pvit z, {Maniradddi) over ilie bride’s bead, d^be 3fa/^ should 
Syrian be removed so long as the girl is married and should be 

Ch ristia ns. Tbe veil should also be hepfc for her funeral. 

The bridal party then returns home in state^ special umbrellas 
being held over bride and bridegroom. At the gate they are mec 
by the bride’s sister carrying a lighted lamp and she washes the 
bridegroom’s feet. The married couple then go to the pandal 
where they are ceremonially fed with sweets and plantains by the 
priest and by representatives of their two families, to the accom- 
panimentof the women’s kuram (p. 174) and in the presence of the 
guests, who are seated in order of precedence, the chief persons 
having seats of honour covered with black rugs and white cloths 
(veUayum karimhadavmn) ^ traditionally a regal honour. The 
bride and bridegroom are then led into the house by the bestman 
and bride’s uncle, the bride being careful to enter it right foot 
first; and the guests are feasted in order of rank. It is a peculiar 
custom of the Syrian Christians at these feasts to double up the 
ends of the plantain leaves which serve them as plates, and this is 
supposed to be symbolical of the royal privilege of eating off a 
double plate. Until the following Wednesday, the bestman sleeps 
with the bridegroom in the bridal chamber, the bride occupying 
another room. 

On Wednesday evening comes the ceremony called ndUm kuU, 
or fourth day bath. The bridegroom and the bestman who are 
in the bridal chamber loot the door; the bride’s mother knocks 
and begs the bridegroom to come out, which he at last does after 
she has sung a song {vathiltiirajpdUu) celebrating the virtues 
and attractions of the bride. The bridegroom and bride then 
bathe, dress in new clothes and go to the pandal where they per¬ 
form paradakshinarns round a lighted lamp, and the bridegroom 
gives cloths to the bride’s uncle, mother and grand parents. 
The married couple are then escorted to the bridal chamber, 
which has in the interval been cleaned and prepared for them. 

The next morning they have to go to the bridegroom’s or 
bride’s house as the case may be, and there eat together and go 
through a ceremonial similar to that which they performed on 
the wedding day in the other house. This concludes the marri¬ 
age ceremonies; hut on Sunday the bridegroom and bride should 
attend mass together in the bride’s parish church, if they were 
married in the bridegroom’s, and vice versa. 

Amongst the Southern Jacobites the ceremonies are very 
similar; but the dowry is not paid till the marriage day, or till 
the girl’s first confinement, half the pathuvaram is paid to the 
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priest instead of a haihusturi and tie bridegroom puts a ring on 
tie bride^s finger during tie marriage service. After tie ciurci 
service tie couple go to tie bridegroom^s bouse, wiere tiey are 
fed ceremonially by tie bride’s mother, and tie subsequent 
feast is at the expense of tie bride’s people. On Monday 
morning the bridegroom is ceremonially fed by the bride’s 
mother in the bridal chamber {manavdlan clioru) ; and in the 
evening there is a ceremony called manavdlan tazhulckal in 
which the bride and bridegi’oom are embraced in turn by their 
respective parents and relations, after which there is a feast 
with singing of hymns. Before tie couple leave for the bride’s 
house on Thursday, there is a big feast called hiidivirunnu 
given by the bridegroom to the bride’s people, followed by a cere¬ 
mony called filakku ioduga^ in which men and women sing hymns 
and dance round a lighted lamp which they touch at intervals. 

Amongst the Eomo-Syrians and tie Reformed Sect tie 
marriage ceremonies Lave less trace of Hindu ritual; they do not 
celebrate weddings on Sunday and have no ndld^n kuli ceremony, 
but a tali is usually tied in addition to the giving of a ring. 

At funerals (except amongst the Reformed Sect) it is usual Funerals, 
for each of the dead man’s connections to bring a cloth to serve 
as a shroud. Before the body is lowered into the grave holy oH 
is poured into the eyes, nostrils and ears. The mourners are 
under pollution and fast till the day of the second funeral or 
pula kuli (purification), and till then masses should be said daily 
for tie dead. The pula kuli is celebrated usually on the 11th 
day, but may be deferred tiU the 15th, 17th or 21st, or sometimes 
to the 41st. The mourners are censed, while hymns are sung 
and prayers offered; each then gives a contribution of money to 
the priest, and receives in return a pinch of cummin. A feast 
is then given to the neighbours and the poor. On the 40th day 
there is another feast at which meat is eaten by the mourners for 
the first time. A requiem mass should be said each month on the 
day of death for twelve months; and on the first anniversary the 
mourning concludes with a feast. 

The Roman Catholic community consists of the converts made Homan 
hy the Jesuit and Carmelite missionaries beginning practically 
with the arrival of Francis de Xavier in 1852. Their history has 
already been alluded to in dealing with the Romo Syrians. 

According to the Concordat of 1886 the Roman Catholics in 
Malabar proper are divided as follows ; the Portuguese Bishop 
of Cochin, a Suffragan of the Archbishop of Goa who has the 
title of Primate of the East and Patriarch of the East Indies, 
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las a diocese along tie sea coast of Ooclin and Travancore 
wticl includes Britisl Ooclin; tie Carmelite Arclbislop of 
Verapolj is tie lead of tie Roman Catlolics and Eomo Syrians 
elsewlere soutl of Ponnani; nortl of Ponnd,ni tie Eoman 
Catlolcs are under tie Bislop of Mangalore; and in Palglat 
taluk under tie Carmelite Bislop of Coimbatore; a Suffragan of 
the Arclbislop of Pondiclerry. 

Tie Eoman Catlolics are scattered all over tie district in tie 
clief tovmsj but are most numerous in Ooclin and in tie strip of 
coast wlicl forms tie southern half of tie Ponnani taluk, where 
tie converts are mostly of tie lower castes. These latter are 
divided into Munnuttikkar (or three hundred), Annuttikkar (or 
five hundred) and Bzlunuttikkar (or seven hundred), traditionaly 
said to be tie descendants of 300 Pulayans, SOO Mukkuvans and 
700 Izluvans, who were given by tie Kaja to tie Portuguese 
as servants of their community. 

Tie only Protestant Mission at work in Malabar is tie Basel 
German Evangelical Mission.^ Tie Mission was founded by Dr. 
H. Gundert tie author of the standard Malayalam-Englisl Dic¬ 
tionary and First G-overnment Inspector of Schools for Malalar 
and South Canara. The sixty-seventh report of tie Mission shows 
that on the 1st January 1907 the Society lad in Malabar 6,804 
church members and 195 adherents, distributed over mission sta¬ 
tions at Telliclerrj (founded in 1839), Calicut (founded in 1842j, 
Clombala (founded in 1849) in Kurumbranad taluk, Kodakkal 
(founded in 1857) in Ponndni taluk, Palglat (founded in 1858), 
and Yaniamkulam (founded in 1886) in Walavanad. A new 
station is being opened at Manjeri in Ernad. 

The Basel Missionaries were the pioneers of western education 
in Malabar and the Mission schools, wlicl number fiifty and 
educate over five thousand pupils, continue to hold a foremost 
position. There are four High schools for boys at Nittur, 
Tellielerry, Calicut and Palglat, and one for girls at Calicut; one 
theological school and one training school at Nittur; and two 
orphanages, one at Clombfla for girls and one at Paraperi for 
boys* Education up to tie IV standard is compulsory for 
all children belonging to the mission. 

The industrial establishments, wlicl are worked by a separate 
fund and managed by a separate board form a characteristic 
feature of the Basel Mission. They are maintained for the 
purpose of providing a means of livelihood for converts and 

^ For tke following brief acconiit of the Mission I am indebted to the 
kindness of the Rev. Mr. Bader of Nittnr. 
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establishments at Cannanore and Calicut^ with branches at Baskl 
M ttnr, Ohombfla and Eodatkal, and tile factories at Calicut^ M issio -j;. 
Ferok^ Kodatkal^ and Palghat. The number of persons em¬ 
ployed in them in 1907 was 2,2093 of whom 1,755 were Christians. 

The mission maintams a hospital at Calicut founded in 1886, 
and two dispensaries at Eodakkal and Vdniamkulani; and it 
manages the Leper Asylum at Calicut which it took over from the 
Municipality in 1894. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGEIGULTTTRE AND lERIGATlON. 


Ageicultubal Peactice. Irrigation. Wet Lands —Panjakol—Kaipad 
cultivation—Plantains and vegetables —Methods of wet cultivation— 
Standard of cultivation. Dry Odltivation —Punam—Modan, gingelly and 
saniai—Ginger. Gardens —The cocoanut—The jack tree—The areca palm 
—Pepper—Betel. Special Products —Co fifee—Cinchona—Tea—Bubber. 

Economic Position of Etots —Signs of njaterial prosperity—Eelations of 
landlord and tenant—Mr. Logan’s report—Rack-renting—Renewal fees— 
Improvement rates—Evictions—Social tyranny of janmis--The Kariyastans 
or land agents—Mr. Logan’s proposals—Criticism—Tenants Improvement 
Act—Effect of the settlement—Conclusion. 


CHAP. IV. 
Agri- 
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Arable lands in Malabar are divided into wet, dry and garden. 
The first are devoted almost exclnsively to the cultivation of paddy 
and in the last cocoanut, arecanutand jack-trees are grown. Dry 
lands are of two kinds, occupied and unoccupied. The distinction 
between the former and garden lands is largely conventional, as 
explained in Chapter XI below; and on the latter (which are 
assessed only when they are cultivated) crops of hill-rice, samai, 
gingelly and ginger are raised every few years. The following 
table gives the area of each class of land in the plain taluks, 
in thousands of acres :— 


Taluks. 

Wet. 

Garden. 

Occupied 

dry. 

Unoccupied 

dry. 

Ohirakkal . 

53 

49 

28 

281 

Kottayam . 

21 

45 

19 

92 

Kurumbranad .. 

43 

98 

21 

98 

Calicut... 

25 

48 

14 

88 

Eruad ... 

65 

53 

36 

235 

Walavauad 

83 

30 

42 

217 

Palghafc . 

117 

12 ^ 

28 

120 

Ponnani . 

89 

73 

25 

62 

Total ... 

496 1 

398 

213 

1,193 


The great preponderance of unoccupied dry lands, would at 
first sight seem to imply that an immense field is available for 
the extension of cultivation; but among such lands are included 
large blocks of uncultivable hill, rook and lantana jungle, which are 
so intermingled with the parambos or fields on which cereals and 
other crops are grown, that it would be impossible to demarcate 
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tbem separately except at great cost. Palghat contains the 
greatest proportion of wet lands; hut the most fertile flats occur 
in the old Cheranad taluk corresponding to parts of the Walavanad, 
Ernad and Ponnani taluks. Goeoanuts thrive in the alluvial soils 
of the coastj and are found in the greatest prof asion in the Ponnani, 
Kurumhranad and Cochin taluks. Ernad boasts the finest ginger 
lands, and the pepper vino flourishes best in the interior of 
Kottayam and Ohirakkal. 

Paddy, the staple crop on wet lands, grows luxuriantly in the 
deep valleys which wind in and out of the numberless laterite hills 
of Malabar; and so heavy is the rainfall that in some taluks, notably 
Walavanad, wet cultivation is carried on on terraces, falliydU as 
they are called, high up on the hill sides. There are no Government 
irrigation works ; but at Eadmakkal and Vlyyattil in the Ponnani 
taluk dams are maintained by Government to keep out the salt 
water and enable crops to be raised in the beds of the shallow lakes 
thus formed. Similar dams, but on a smaller scale, are main¬ 
tained by the ryots at various places in the Cochin, Ponnani 
and Kurumbrandd taluks, all with the same object of protecting 
the crops from the inrush of salt water. Especially along the 
banks of the Ponnani river, the water-supply for the second 
crop is often eked out by haling from wells and rivers; and 
in the Palghat taluk, where the rainfall is less than in the rest 
of the district, tanks for the storage of water and anicuts over 
jungle streams are not uncommon. Punja or hot weather paddy 
crops, and arecanut and betel gardens are very frequently 
irrigated from wells. Such wells are private property dug with 
private money, and no advantage is taken in the district of the 
Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) or of the Agri¬ 
culturists^ Loans Act (XII of 1884). 

Wet lands are divided into oruyugil^ impugil or muppugil 
according as they bear one, two or three crops. Three crop 
lands are rare. The crops are on the ground for ten months 
in the year leaving hut two months for the preparation of 
the soil. Double crop lands are more common, and of nearly 
500,000 acres of land classed as wet at settlement nearly half were 
registered as double crop. The Icannl or first crop is sown in April 
or May, as soon as the surface soil has been moistened by the 
thunder showers which break over Malabar in those months. 
The crop is reaped three or four months later, in September or at 
the beginning of October, according to the variety of seed sown ; 
and on doable crop lands preparations begin forthwith for the 
second or magnram crop, harvested at the end of January. On 
some lands, where owing to their clayey soil or low situation the 
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CHA.F. IV. 
Wet Lands. 


Punjak6l 

cultivation. 


grouiid is watcr-loggGd in thG first liGavy burst of the luousooii, 
one long karinkara crop takes the place of the usual two. Seed¬ 
lings are planted out in August, and January is the harvest month. 
The kanm crop is reaped with the water on the ground ; and, being 
cut near the ears, yields, unlike the magaram crop^ only a little 
straw. On some exceptional lands, where the water supply is 
perennial, a mSdhn punja or hot weather crop succeeds the first 
two. More usually this crop is grown on lands which lie so low 
that they are flooded save in the months immediately preceding 
the monsoon. Artificial irrigation is indispensable, and the cost 
of cultivation is high. 

The wet cultivation in the bed of the Triehur or Enamatkal 
lake, which lies partly in Venkidanga amsam of Ponnani taluk 
and partly in Cochin territory and measures about 20 square miles, 
demands special notice, if only for the singular struggle between 
human industry and the forces of nature which it entails. At the 
close of the rains the water, which in the monsoon is ten or twelve 
feet deep, is drained ofit hy Persian wheels (not infrequently aided 
now-a-days by pumps driven hy steam) into the numerous channels 
which, separated from the fields or koh by substantial fences of 
wattles and mud, intersect the bed of the lake. Agricultural 
operations begin in November, and the fences are repaired and 
strengthened. The water is then drained off, until the fields are 
ready for the plough and seedlings can he planted out. As the 
season advances and the sun grows hotter, water has to be pumped 
back from the channels into the fields to save the crops from 
withering; but with the first tlmnder-showers in April, harbingers 
of the south-west monsoon, the struggle with the rising floods 
begins again ; and it is only hy ceaseless labour day aud night that 
the water can be kept under control and the crops saved. The 
soil in the bed of the lake is largely silt brought down hy rivers 
and streams from the surrounding high country, and splendid 
crops not seldom reward this remarkable industry. But the cost 
of the cultivation is very high, and the crop is extremely precari¬ 
ous. At times the fences are breached by an early burst of the 
monsoon, and the ripening crop is drowned, and often a large area 
is reaped simply hy heading the stalks from boats. Remissions 
of assessment are the rule and not the exception, and in the fifty 
years ending 1879 there were only six in which remissions amonnt- 
ii^ in some cases to over Ks. 4,000 had not been granted. The 
lake is protected from tidal influences by a dam maintained at the 
joint expense of the British and Cochin G-overnments. Locally 
this cultivation is known as punjakol. It is also carried on in the 
Viyyattil lake, and on a smaller scale in the numerous kdyals or 
sh^ow lagoons of the Ponnani taluk. 
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A peculiar feature of Chirakkalj Kottajam and Cochin taluks 
is kaipad cultivation. This method of wet cultivation is largely 
practised on the low lying lands near the coast subject to inunda¬ 
tion from backwaters. Its peculiarity is that in the hot weather 
the soil is heaped in small mounds which are levelled after the 
monsoon has burst. The soil and the seedlings planted on the tops 
of the mounds thus get the benefit of passing showers without 
being damaged by the salt water, which overflows from the 
backwaters in these months. When the monsoon bursts, con¬ 
tinuous rain keeps the water in the fields comparatively fresh, 
and the seedlings can be planted out. The cultivation is precari¬ 
ous, as an nnusuallj^ high-tide may destroy the seedlings, and the 
crop is more dependent than ordinary cultivation upon seasonable 
rains. The cultivation expenses are also high. 

Cucumbers, pumpkins, bitter gourds, brinjals, water-melons, 
chillies and other vegetables are often raised on kanni crop wet 
lands in the hot weather with the aid of artificial irrigation. This 
cultivation is common all along the coast north of Calicut, more 
especially in the sandy soils near Tellioherry and Cannanore. 
Horse gram, sweet potatoes and occasionally ragi are cultivated as 
a second crop on palUydls in the Brnad and Walavanad taluks, 
and plots of plantains among the growing paddy are a frequent 
sight all the district over. The cultivation of one variety, known 
in Malayalam as nendra plantains, is so extensive as to deserve 
remark. The fruit is large aud coarse, and is used chiefly for 
curries and for frying. A peculiarity of the plant, which is also 
grown in forest clearings and on dry lands generally, is that it 
comes to maturity, bears fruit and perishes all in one year. One 
thousand nendra plantains sell, according to season, at from five to 
ten rupees, and the cultivation is highly profitable. 

The Malabar rj ot is a practical agriculturist whose methods 
are traditional and are not progressive. His implements are few 
in number and rude in construction, but they have the advantage 
of being light and cheap, and answer his purposes sufiieiently 
well. A common wooden plough, two hoes {haihots or mdmottis), 
a rake and a levelling instrument of the usual South Indian 
pattern are the most important. Deep ploughing is not in vogue. 
The^ initial cost of an iron plough is great, and for the puddle 
cultivation of the m^garam crop its weight is prohibitive. In 
preparing for the kanni crop it might be of use, but the fine 
tilth to which the surface soil is reduced by frequent ploughings 
with a native plough probably absorbs the light showers that fall 
at the time of sowing more readily than would the deep furrow 
turned up by an iron plough, which the fierce heat of the sun 
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CHAP, IT. would soon bake to briok-Hke consistency. Another objection to 
Wet Lanbs. their use is that the hanckims ot plots are too small to admit of 
rapid working with a plough drawn by several yoke of oxen. 
Manure is plentiful, and the ryot is not driven by lack of fuel 
to divert oowdung from its natural use and to utilise it as fuel. 
Wood ashes are cheap, a fair sized basketful generally costing 
less than an anna, and green manure grows in abundance on most 
of the laterite hills. Eut the ryot does not take full advantage 
of the resources at his command. Poudrette is sparingly used in 
the vicinity of Cannanore, but the prejudice against night-soil 
has yet to be overcorne. Groats (the climate does not suit sheep) 
are not penned on the fields for the sake of their manure, 
and, as the practice of bedding cattle on leaves and branches is 
unknown, the whole of their urine is lost. Chemical manures 
are manufactured in a factory at Calicut, but the planters of 
the Wynaad are the only customers in Malabar. Perhaps the 
best feature of the wet land cultivation is the frequent ploughings 
that precede the sowing. ISTo sooner is the last crop of the season 
off the ground than preparations begin for next year’s Mnni crop. 
Sun baked clods are reduced to powder by clubs, locally known as 
katta-koU^ and by all rules of agricultural praetice the land should 
he ploughed not less than seven or eight times before the seed is 
sown. Upwards of 150 varieties of paddy seed are known, but 
probably the same kinds are called by different names in different 
parts of the district. The seed is sown dry or sprouting, but 
transplantation is the method adopted whenever there is prospect of 
sufficient rain for the nurseries. Generally speaking the kanni 
crop is sown broadcast, and seedlings are planted out for the 
magaram and karinkara crops. To induce germination the seed is 
soaked in water for twenty-four hours, then wrapped in plantain 
leaves and covered with a mat. On the third day it sprouts. 
Nurseries for seedlings are prepared with peculiar care. The 
plots are usually on high level, and the soil should he a good loam 
free from stones or gravel. They are ploughed many times and 
are liberally manured with ashes, leaves and liquid cowdung. 
For the rest the cultivation is of the ordinary puddle kind. The 
kanni crop is weeded once, the magaram not at all. After 
reaping the grain is beaten out with sticks or trodden under foot 
by labourers ; bullocks are not used for the purpose, except in the 
Wynaad and parts of Palghat. It is winnowed by being poured 
out from a basket on to the threshing floor when a wind is blowing. 
In the absence of a wind fans are used. Until quite recently 
paddy in Malabar was comparatively free from pests, but in the last 
two years the well-known rice hispa [Hispa aenescens) has made an 
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appearance in the Ponnani and Emad taints as well as another 
fly akin to it, but as yet -unidentified and believed to be a species 
new to India. 

In the North Areot district, according to the District Manual, 
crop experiments continued over a period of eight years showed 
the average outturn of paddy per acre to be 1,346 Madras measures 
in one taluk, 1,192 in another and 846 in a third, and Mr. H. A. 
Stuart concludes that ^800 measures is a very fair average outturn 

for all wet lands.’ In the 
margin are tabulated the 
results of 901 experiments 
conducted in Malabar by the 
Eevenue and Settlement 
Departments during the past 
sixteen years. The average 
outturn is only 535 Madras 
measures per acre. The soil 
of the ordinary flat in 
Malabar is probably not so 
rich as that in the ayaouts 
of many East Coast tanks. 
The hat ini crop, the principal crop in Malabar, is rarely on the 
ground more than four months ; and poor crops of paddy are often 
raised at a minimum cost on terraces high up above the double 
crop lands. These are partial, but only partial, explanations of the 
low average; and the real reason probably is that the standard of 
wet cultivation is lower than on the East Coast. U nder the influence 
of the unfailing rains the soil responds too readily with moderate 
crops to inefficient cultivation, and the ryot’s wits are not sharpened 
by a constant struggle with the forces of nature. The fields are 
over-cropped and are given no rest, and wastage is not repaired 
by sufficient manure. The grain land cultivator, moreover, is too 
often a pauper tenant with no capital. He is often rack rented, 
and he has little inducement towards intensive cultivation. The 
Agricultural Associations that have recently been formed are 
wisely devoting a large share of their attention to the possibility 
of improving the rice cultivation, 

A well-established rotation of crops is a noticeable feature of 
dry cultivation in Malabar, and after two, three or at the most 
f('ur crops are taken off the ground the land is allowed to lie 
fallow for two or three years. The cultivation is shifting, and 
hence^ the distinction referred to in Chapter XI below between 
occupied and unoccupied dry lands. The most important dry 


Taluks. 

Number of 
experi¬ 
ments. 

Outturn 
per acre in 
Madras 
measures. 

Chirakkal 

33 { 

570 

Kottayam 

37 

560 

Kurumbranad ... 

73 

494 

Calient ... 1 

68 i 

448 

Ernad ... ' 

31 1 

661 

Walavanad . ^ 

196 

595 

Palghat 

157 

673 

Ponnto 

258 

362 

Cochin 

16 

1,006 1 

Wynaad 

31 

839 ( 

District 

001 

535 ' 
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crops are punam and modan, botli a species of hill rice, 
gingellj (Sesamum tndicum), samai or millet {Panicum 
miliare) and ginger [Zi-miber officinale), Ragi is the staple drj 
crop of Wynaad, and in the drier parts of Palghat cholam 
{Sorghum vulgare)^ cnmhn {Pennisetum iyplioideum), castor and 
other crops characteristic of the East Coast are cnltivated. 
Experiments are now being made with ground-nut and jute, 
for both of whmh the conditions seem suitable; and it is hoped 
that in them may be found a valuable crop for the better dry 
lands. 

The term punam is applied to cultivation on the forest-clad 
hills at the foot of the ghats, and on the ghat slopes themselves. 
It is a most destructive form of cultivation, with ruinous eSeets 
upon forest growth. A patch of forest is cleared and burnt, 
trees too big to be burnt being girdled and left to die. A crop of 
hill rice, mixed with which dholl, millet and plantains are often 
gro-wn, is raised, and the ground is then left fallow for some 
years, the cultivators, generally hillmen, moving on to another 
patch to repeat the process. The seed is sown in April and 
beyond an occasional weeding the crop, which is reaped in 
September, requires little attention. The crop, however, has to 
he watched or fences have to be erected to keep away wild beasts. 
The virgin soil is wonderfully rich, and the small amount of seed 
that is sown yields a bountiful harvest. The best land experi¬ 
mented on by the Settlement Department in Ohirakkal taluk gave 
an outturn of 900 Madras measures to the acre, and the average of 
20 experiments was 557 measures. Punam cultivation is especially 
common in the two northern taluks. 

Modan is grown on the low hills which abound in the 
plains of Malabar. The rotation is usually modan, gingelly 
and samai, hut on the best lands a ginger crop frequently precedes 
the modan. Preparations for modan begin in August and between 
that month and the sowing of the crop in the following April the 
land is ploughed twelve times. The seed is sown with ten times 
its own weight in ashes and eowdnng. and the crop, w^hich is 
weeded once, is reaped in September. Gingelly is then put down 
and harvested in December or January. The samai crop, which 
is not of great value, is raised in the following May and June ; 
and the land is then allowed to lie fallow for two, three or four 
years according to its fertility. 

One of the distinctive features of agriculture in Malabar is the 
cultivation of ginger, a very valuable crop. Its cultivation in 
almost every taluk is extending yearly, but the Emad taluk 
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produces the most and the test ginger. The methods o£ its cnlti- 
vation are simple in the extreme, and the chief factors in the 
success of the crop are a good soil and a timely rainfall. Opera¬ 
tions begin in the first week in May. The ground is cleared of 
stones, stubble and the rank growth of the previous monsoon, and 
is then ploughed six times. Towards the end of the month the 
tubers are planted out in raised beds twelve feet long by two 
broad, separated one from another by shallow trenches. In these 
beds shallow pits, about four inches square, are made at intervals 
of a foot, and in each pit a tuber is placed on a small quantity of 
cattle manure. The tubers are then covered lightly with earth, 
and are protected from the sun by a covering of leaves and 
branch<=^s Chembn {calhdium eseuhntum) is often grown as a mixed 
crop. Six weeks later fresh leaves and branches are put down, 
and the opportunity is taken to weed the beds, and, by heaping 
up the mud round the edges, to I'epair the ravages made on them 
by the heavy rains of the first monsoon. After another six weeks, 
in September, the process is repeated, and the covering of leaves 
and branches renewed. The tubers mature in the month of Dhanii 
(December-January), and are hoed up much in the same way as 
potatoes in England. 

Ginger is sold either green or dry. Dry ginger is four or 
five times as expensive as green, hut the difference in price is 
accounted for not only by the cost of drying hut also by the 
shrinkage that ensues in the process. Before drying the rhizomes 
are pared with a knife, and the outer skin is removed. The crop 
is then spread out on a rock, and is left for at least a week exposed 
to the sun by day and the dew by night. It is then sent to 
Calicut to be cured and bleached. 

Upon the bleaching the flavour of the ginger largely depends. 
The ginger is first dried once more in the sun, washed in lime- 
water and dried again: it is then placed in racks or baskets in 
the upper part of a kiln through which the smoke of a sulphur fire 
slowly filters for some three hours. The process, including the 
drying and washing, is repeated three times; but in the final 
bleaching the rhizomes are left ten or twelve hours in the kiln. 
One final drying ensues, and the ginger is packed up ready for 
export in mango wood boxes, the insides of which have been 
steeped in lime-water. Commercially the ginger is divided into 
four qualities according to the size of the rhizomes and the number 
of eyes or nodules. The best is exported to England and other 
European countries, the poorer qualities to Bombay and a certain 
amount is retained for sale locally, as ginger enters largely into the 
native physician^s pharmacopceia. 
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G-inger is a very valuable crop. Thirty tnlains of 25 lbs. each 
are sown to the acre, and an ordinary crop yields sixfold or 180 
tnlams of green ginger. At As. 12 the tulam, the average price 
of green ginger, this represents in money a gross return of Rs. 135. 
But the cultivator’s stake in the crop is a very high one. Culti¬ 
vation expenses are heavy and the crop precarious. A late 
monsoon and an unusually heavy one are alike disastrous, and a 
parasite not infrequently does great damage. The charges for 
cultivating an acre of land have been estimated as follows:— 



RS. 

A. 

P. 

Cost of bullocks for ploughing 1 acre 

2 

0 

0 

30 tnlams of seed at Re. i per tnlam .. 

30 

0 

0 

150 baskets of cattle manure at 6 pies each .. . • , 

4 

11 

0 

300 bandies of leaves at 6 pies the bnndle ., 

9 

6 

0 

Cost of labonr, implements, etc. 

8 

15 

0 


55 

0 

0 


The net return to the cultivator is thus Rs. 80 per acre, but out 
of this he has to defray the charges of paring the rhizomes before 
the preliminary drying. The old women, to whom this task is 
allotted, are paid at the rate of As. 1-6 per tuldm, and the cost 
for the whole crop thus amounts to Rs. 17. The Es. 63 that 
remain have to he divided between the cultivator, the janmi, and 
Grovernment; hut, as the janmi’s share is usually nominal and the 
assessment never exceeds Rs. 2 per acre, the hulk of the profits go 
to the cultivator. The cultivator’s actual outlay in money is 
probably small, and his return in money much greater. Gringer 
is usually cultivated in small patches, not more than half an acre 
in extent, and the labour expeuded on it is generally that of the 
cultivator and his family. The implements and bullocks are those 
used in the cultivation of his wet lands, the manure he gets from 
his cattle, the leaves are generally to be had close at hand for the 
cost of carriage, and the seed he has saved from his last year’s 
crop. 

Tubers for seed are selected on the day that the crop is dug 
up, those with the most pronounced eyes or nodules being selected. 
They are at once buried in a hole in the ground, and the aperture 
is covered with planks. Eight or nine days later the planks are 
removed and the tubers are exposed to the air for two days. The 
hole is then covered up again, until the tubers are required for 
planting, 

Grardens are as a rule cultivated with more care than wet-lands 
for the reason that the cultivator has greater fixity of tenure and 
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consequently more inducement to improve ttem. They are CHAP. IV, 
usually demised on Mnam for a period of not less than twelve Gardens. 
years, and full value has to be paid for improvements on 
redemption. The characteristic garden products are the cocoa and 
areca palms, the jack tree and the pepper vine. These four are 
known par excellene^ as the ndl hhogam, the four improvements. 

Betel vines, talipot and sago palms, bread fruit, mango and 
tamarind trees, plantains, pine apples, saffron and wild arrow- 
root {Curcuma angustifolia) are also grown in gardens in addition 
to many species of vegetables. 

Historically the most interesting of these is pepper, the magnet The 
which drew first the Moors and then the Portuguese to Malabar; 
but economically the most important is the coeoannt. Its 
importance can be partially exhibited in figures. Products of 
the coeoanut—cocoanut oil, copra, coir yarn, rope and poonac, to 
mention the most important—accounted for about half the total 
exports from Malabar in 1903-04, valued at close upon 500 lakhs 
of rupees. But apart from these products, every bit of the tree is 
of value. It is tapped for toddy, and from the toddy jaggery is 
prepared, and arrack is distilled. Its leaves are used for thatch¬ 
ing, their stems and the hard shells of the kernels for fuel; the 
ripe nut or elanir is fail of the most refreshing liquid; and in 
the last resort the tree is cut down, and its trunk utilised in 
building. 

The cocoanut thrives best on the alluvial deposits of silt and 
sand found on the coast in the vicinity of estuaries and backwaters ; 
but it also flourishes with careful cultivation on the lower slopes 
of the laterite hills of the interior which dominate the paddy 
flats. These two classes of land are di^^tingui8hed in Malabar by 
the u&mes dttu ijeppu Jcara'vepp 2 L, ‘river’ lands, and ‘bank’ 
or high lands. On the latter cultivation is more difficult and 
more expensive, and the initial cost of planting is especially high. 

The rainfall of the district is heavy, and the position of the 
gardens is such that much drainage water passes through them. 

To prevent the soil being washed away, deep trenches are dug 
round the garden; and, with the earth thus obtained, mud walls 
are raised. Each garden is thus separated from its neighbour by 
a double embankment with a deep trencb between. These trenches 
or edavazhis are often in the ease of older gardens perpendicular 
cuttings ten or fifteen feet deep, and serve as water courses in the 
monsoon and also as foot paths for man and beast. In such gardens 
too, where the soil is laterite, the pits in which the seedlings 
are planted out are wider and deeper, more manure is required, 
and the trees begin to bear later than in dttu veppu gardens. 
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CHAP. 1¥. For propagation fully matured nuts from old trees are selected. 

Gardens. They are left in the sun for some days^ until the liquid within the 
kernel has nearly dried up, and are then soaked in water for 
periods varying in different parts of the district from ten days fco a 
month. They are then buried in good, loamy soil with only the 
tops left showing. At this state almost daily watering is required, 
except during the monsoon. Three months after being put down 
.the nuts begin to sprout; and three, nine or even twelve months 
later, according to the quality of the soil, the seedlings are planted 
out in pits just before the bnrst of the south-west monsoon. The 
size of the pit varies. On alluvial soils they are not more than two 
feet deep and two feet in diameter; hut in rocky paramhas, vrhere 
space has to be given for the roots of the tree to spread, they are 
occasionally six feet deep and nine in diameter. The pits should 
be forty men’s feet apart; but this is a counsel of perfection rarely 
followed, and over-planting is one of the commonest defects of 
garden cultivation in Malabar. Ashes are put down with the seed¬ 
lings, and, to keep away white ants, a handful of salt is often added. 
The young plants are watered in the hot weather for the next 
three years; and the pit is gradually filled up, partly with soil 
washed in by the rains, partly with leaf, ash and cattle manure. 
A mature garden is ploughed up every year, and a shallow trench 
is dug round the roots of each tree and filled up with manure. 

The age at which the oocoanut palm comes into bearing varies 
with the species of the tree and the soil in which it is grown. 
Some varieties—thirty different species are well known—grow 
more rapidly and perish sooner than others, and in alluvial soils 
the tree bears sooner than in kara veppu lands. On an average the 
cocoannt comes into full bearing about its tenth year, bears 
vigorously for the next tortj years and less and less in the last thirty 
years of its life. The number of nuts it bears is another vexed 
question. The cautious calculations of the Settlement Department, 
based on the saying that the trees should be forty men’s feet or 
thirty'two linear feet apart, allow fort}" trees to an acre, and an 
average of fifty-five nuts for ‘ best ’ trees. This estimate of 2,200 
nuts a year as the produce of an acre of the best cocoanut land is 
very moderate. In the Ponnani and Cochin taluks, especially in 
a year when sardines (the finest of all manures for cocoanuts) are 
plentiful, a yield of 100 nuts per tree is not uncommon; and 60, 
80 and even 100 trees are planted to the acre. The standard in 
Cochin State is 60 trees per acre, in Ceylon 61, and in Travancore 
100. The nuts take between eight and ten months to mature, and 
are plucked six or eight times in the year by coolies who are p^id 
at the.rate of one nut for every five trees plucked. 
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Tiie coeoanut lias many enemies. In the Laccadive islands CHAP. lY. 
and on the mainland rats do great damage by gnawing holes in the G arden s. 
tender nuts. In some parts they are kept away by small shields 
of plaited coeoanut leaves placed above each bunch of growing 
nuts, 'rhe rats are seared by the plaits, and the device is said to 
be not so ineffectual as it would appear. Toddy cats are also 
destructive and are kept at bay by thorns bound round the 
trunk of the tree. Worms destroy the roots and burrow into the 
trunk, and the leaves are devoured by a species of beetle known 
as ‘ chelii.’ White ants attack the seedlings. 

The jack tree, another valuable tree, flourishes best in clayey The jack 
soils, its growth on sand being poor and stunted. The tree covers 
twice as much ground as a coeoanut, and the saying is that jack 
trees should he planted so far apart that a monkey cannot jump 
from one to another. Gardens planted with jack trees only are 
however almost unknown, and they are generally scattered here 
and there in coeoanut and arecanut gardens. In North Malabar 
there is a superstition that jack trees planted at the four corners 
of a garden flourish better than elsewhere, and higher rates of 
compensation were at one time allowed by the courts for such trees. 

An average tree begins to bear in its eighth year and yields 20 or 
30 fruits in the year. They are said to live for 400 years and to 
bear for 100 years. The fruit is not always sold, unless it is grown 
within easy distance of a bazaar or market. It is eaten green or 
ripe by all classes, and in the hot weather, when grain is getting 
scarce and dear, it is the staple food of the poor. The timber is 
valuable for carpentry and furniture. When freshly cut the heart 
•wood is yellow; hut on long exposure to the air it gradually 
darkens, finally becoming of a mahogany colour. The wood 
contains colouring matter useful in dy eing. 

The areca palm, like the jack, does not thrive on sandy soil Theareca 
and is at its best on the hanks of rivers in the interior of the 
district. It is cultivated in much the same way as the coeoanut. 

Eipe nuts from an old tree are plucked in December or January ; 
and, after being covered with eowdung and left in the sun for two 
or three days, are planted out a few inches apart in carefully pre¬ 
pared beds. The beds are covered with leaves to protect them 
from the sun, and watered almost daily. The nuts begin to sprout 
two months later, and in the following year the seedlings are 
planted out in pits at the beginnmg of the monsoon. Three hand¬ 
fuls of eowdung are put down at the same time, and leaf manure 
and more eowdung are applied three months later. The gardens 
are ploughed every year, and the trees are manured in the same 
way as eoeoanuts, hut re(juire more watering. Betel vines are 
29 
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often trained up the palms. Areca trees come into bearing in the 
seventh or eighth year and are in full vigour for the next 30 years. 
The Settlement Department allowed 480 trees to the acre for a 
fully planted garden; but double that number are often planted. 
The trees produce from 150 to 500 nuts a year, 200 nuts being a 
fair average. A good fully planted garden measuring an acre thus 
produces nearly 100,000 nuts a year, worth about Es. lOO, and the 
cultivation is very profitable The nuts are plucked three times a 
year, in the mouths of January, February and March. The nut is 
chewed with the hetel-leaf, hut is also a useful purgative for dogs 
and other animals. 

Pepper is indigenous in Malabar. It is grown chiefly in the 
three northern taluks of the district. The best comes from the 
north of Ghirakkal, and is known commercially as Taliparamba 
pepper. Vines are scattered here and there in the gardens of 
the other taluks, but south of Kurnmhranad regular plantations 
are almost unknown. Twenty years ago, hard hit by leaf disease 
in coffee, the planters of the Wynaad turned their attention to 
pepper. For years it throve and its cultivation yielded larger pro¬ 
fits ; hut recently a mysterious disease, seemingly of a fungoid 
origin,has made its appearance in the taluk, and the outlook of the 
industry is gloomy. The symptoms are a whitling of the vine and 
loss of foliage due to diminished supply of sap, and its worst feature 
is that the soil of an infected plantation becomes so poisoned that 
the planting of cuttings from healthy vines is quite useless. The 
disease prevails also on the plains, hut in a milder form. To 
study its history and combat it, Grovernment has started an experi¬ 
mental garden near Taliparamba. 

The initial cost of forming a plantation is heavy, but the 
garden is not expensive to keep up. The vine is trained to a 
standard, and flourishes best in loamy soils near the foot of the 
Western G-hats. A rainfall of 100 inches or more is required. 
Copious rain is essential in the blossoming season between June 
20tb and July 5th, but in the three months before picking a heavy 
downpour injures the soft pulpy berries. On the coast, where 
pepper is grown incidentally in cocoannt and other gardens, um¬ 
brageous trees such as jacks and mangoes are used as standards; 
hut in the regular plantations of the interior murihJm trees 
{Erythrina Indica), which grow qniekly and can he planted close 
together, are preferred. Murtkhu seeds are sown with hill rice and 
pulses, and in three years when they are six feet high and five 
inches in girth the trees are cut down at the roots in Dhanu 
(December-January) and stacked in some convenient spot till the 
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monsoon. The paramha selected foi the plantation is in the mean¬ 
time terracedj levelled and cleared of all jungle and forest growth. 
Just before the monsoon bursts, the murikhu trees are planted out 
about six feet apart; and three weeks later, when they have struck 
root, cuttings from healthy mature vines are planted at their feet. 
The roots of the murikhw tree do not go deep; and, to prevent the 
tree from offering too much resistance to the wind and being blown 
down, its branches are lopped off every year. In Malabar pepper 
is propagated from cuttings, and the other two methods of layering 
and growing from germinated seed are rarely adopted. The cut¬ 
tings are about two and a half feet long and are planted two feet 
deep, five or six being trained to a single prop. No manure is put 
down at this stage. In Earkkidagam (July-August) and again in 
Tulam vOctoher-Novemher), the soil of the garden is turned up 
with a hoe, and plantains are cultivated between the props to 
provide shade for the growing vine. Subsequently the garden 
requires little attention. The soil is dug up twice a year, and the 
shoots of the vines (which grow rapidly and ultimately attain a 
height of twenty feet), are tied with fibre to the prop, and their roots 
are covered with leaves in the hot weather. The vine begins to bear 
fruit in its third or fourth year. It yields for twenty years and 
then fails gradually. Blossoms form at the end of June, berries in 
August and September. The gathering season is from January to 
March. The flowers and fruit are delicate, and readily damaged 
by rough handling. Bamboo ladders are therefore used in tying 
up the vines and plucking the berries. The clusters (known as 
chitial in Malabar) are picked by hand and placed in a basket 
slung round the picker^s neck. There are several varieties of the 
pepper vine, the best on the plains being halluvalU, valanhotta and 
uthirankotta. The first named is the best, its berries being heavier 
and bigger than those of other varieties. The produce of a vine 
varies. In good years the best varieties planted in suitable soil 
yield as much as ten Tellicherry seers of green pepper, but the 
average yield is about three or four seers. Very little manure is 
put down in the pepper gardens of the plains of Malabar. In 
North Canara, where the vines are trained up areca palms, 
quantities of leaf mould manure are used by the growers of the 
spice. ' 

Betel [Piper betih) is the most important bye-product of a Mala¬ 
bar garden. The vine is usually trained on artificial standards; 
but in Nannambra amsam of the Ernad taluk, where the soil is a 
sandy loam and the finest betel is grown, the stems of areca palms 
are utilized as props. The advantage of this practice is that one 
watering 8uflB.ees both for the vine and its prop ; and, as watering 
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is necessary for six months in the year, and in the hot weather is 
repeated every four days, the saving of expense is considerable. 
The vine also shares the benefit of the manure put down for the 
areca palm. In October the old vine is taken down, rolled up and 
buried once more at the foot of the palm with only the top showing. 
By the end of February it is eight or ten feet high, and the young 
leaves are ready to be plucked. They are picked twice a month 
till October, and in the monsoon months the vine is fruitful. 
Estimates of the yield vary greatly. Near Malappuram, where 
the betel is not so good and the leaves are less carefully selected 
for the market, a vine is said to produce 2,000 leaves a year. In 
Nannambra the estimate is much lower, but the betel fetches two 
or three times the price of other varieties in the Calicut bazaar. 
In the hot weather a bundle of 100 leaves of Nannambra betel 
fetches from eight to ten pies. 

It remains to deal briefly with the chief special products of the 
Wynaad plantations, coffee, cinchona, tea and rubber. 

The cultivation of the coffee plant was introduced into Malabar 
by Mr. Mnrdoek Brown in his plantation at Anjarakandi at 
the end of the 18th century, and thence appears to have found its 
way up to Manantoddy, where a few bushes were planted in the 
Mess compound by the officers of the detachment then stationed 
there. Between 1830 and 1840 their luxuriant growth attracted 
the attention of two members of the firm of Messrs. Parry & Co., 
who were travelling up to their estates on the Baba Budan hills iu 
Mysore; and at their suggestion the ‘ Pew Estate ^ was opened 
on the hill where the Forest office now stands. The venture 
prospered, and gradually soon estates sprang up all over the taluk. 
Their success was immediate; half a ton an acre was an ordinary 
crop, and the possession of an estate was looked upon as a short 
cut to a fortune. 

The first serious cheek to the industry was given by the borer, 
Xylotrechus quad7'upe$, which in 1865 destroyed whole estates ; and 
soon after a remedy for its ravages had been discovered in the 
planting of quick-growing trees to shade the coffee, the fungus, 
Hemeleia Vastatrix, commonly known as leaf disease, made its 
appearance, and by 1875 had devastated the whole district. The 
decline of the industry was accelerated by {he fall of prices due to 
increased production in other countries, and the low water mark 
was reached at the end of the century when the competition with 
Brazil drove prices down to £2-7-0 per ewe. There has been 
some improvement since, and coffee is still the staple product of 
the Wynaad plantations ; but it pays only on the most favoni’ably 
situated estates and only with-the most careful cultivation. In the 
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ten years from 1893 to 1903 the acreage under it decreased from chap. iv. 
20,096 to 5,477, and it is gradually being supplanted by tea. Bpmiul 

The two principal species grown are Cqffea Arabica and Coffea - 

Libenea. The latter prodaces a coarser-flavoured coffee, and the 
former is the plant usually cultivated : 

Its foliage resembles that of the Portuguese laurel; the 
small white blossom is not unlike that of the jessamine in form and 
scent; the berries are at first dark green, changing as they mature 
to yellow red and finally deep crimson. Beneath the skin of the 
ripe berry, or ^ cherry " as it is called, is a mucilaginous, saccha¬ 
rine, glutinous pulp, closely enveloping the ‘ beans \ . 

these beans are coated with a cartilagineous membrane known as 
‘ parchment,^ and beneath this by a very delicate semi-transparent 
jacket, termed the silverskin/^ 

There is a considerable literature regarding the cultivation of 
coffee, and it is unnecessary to discuss here the various methods 
advocated. Manures are almost universally employed in large 
quantities. 

The processes of manufacture are briefly as follows: the 
‘ cherry ^ is picked when it is quite ripe ; the ‘ pulp ^ is removed 
and the bean now known as ‘ parchment ’ coffee is dried. When 
thoroughly dried the parchment is sent do^vn to the coast to be 
cured. The processes are more easily effected in a dry and warm 
atmosphere, and require special machinery. The bean is left in 
the parchment for some weeks, and is then ^ hulled ’ or ^ peeled ’ 
by being warmed in the sun and passed through a machine similar 
to that used for mortar. Finally the beans are sorted and the 
different grades are * garbled ’ by women with native winnowing 
fans. 

The labom' on the estates is nearly all imported; and in 1903, 
on the motion of some of the planteis in this and other districts 
who considered that the existing Act XIII of 1859 was inadequate 
to secure control over defaulting labour contractors and absconding 
coolies, the Madras Planters Labour Act I of 1903 was passed into 
law ; but it has not found favour with employers of labour, and 
its amendment is already under consideration. 

Cinchona was one of the remedies to which the planter had Cinchona, 
recourse when coffee began to fail, and between 1880 and 1890 was 
largely grown. Unfortunately for the Wynaad, Ceylon entered 
the field about the same time; the drug was poured upon the 
market and in ten years time prices dropped from one pound 
per ounce to ten pence. Very little cinchona is now'- growm in 
Malabar. The cinchonas, of which there are numerous species, are 
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ftPKciAL Qiiina qnina or ** bark of barks and its virtues were probably 
Pr^ucts. to the American Indians^ before the arrival of the Spanish; 

but Europe and the East Indies are indebted to the Countess of 
Ohinchon, the wife of a Viceroy of Peru, and her Jesuit friends 
for the introduction of the drug into Europe in 1640 ; and it was 
long known as ^‘Countess’ Powder’* or Jesuits’bark.’’ The 
usual method of harvesting the bark is the coppice system; the 
tree is cut down close to the ground in about its fifteenth year, 
and the bark is sliced off and dried in the sun or by artificial heat. 
Quinine is not manufactured in the district, and all the bark is 
either sent to the Kilgiri factory or to Europe. 

Tea was first introduced into the Wynaad by Messrs. Parry 
& Co., who grew it for many years on their Perindotti Estate. 
The failure of cinchona gave an impetus to its cnltivation, and since 
1392 many coffee estates have been converted into tea gardens. 
Extensions are still going on, for tea does well in many parts of 
the Wynaad, and it may yet prove the salvation of the planting 
industry there. Prices show a tendency to rise and efforts are 
being made to create a market among natives of India. Erom 
the 1st April 1903 a customs cess of oue quarter of a pie per 
pound on all tea exported from India was imposed by law, and 
the proceeds are handed over to a committee to be expended in 
increasing the consumption of tea outside the United Kingdom; 
the results so far seem to have been satisfactory. The tea planter 
however requires more capital than the coffee planter, since the tea 
must be manufactured on or close to the estate where it is picked, 
and considerable outlay is necessary on machinery and buildings. 
Picking and manufacture also goes on all the year round, whereas 
the coffee planter has only one crop to deal with. 

The tea plant is a Camelia^ and its blossom closely resembles that 
of the ordinary single white Camelia and has a similar scent. 
Three varieties are grown, the pure China tea, the indigenous 
Assam sort and the hybrid between these two, which is the most 
useful and generally grown of the three. It produces twice as 
much leaf as the pure China and yet possesses a great deal of the 
latter’s hardiness. 

^ Each of the leaves of the shoot of a tea plant is known by a 

technical name. The bud at the extreme end is called the tip or 
the “flowery pekoe”; the two next to it “ orange pekoe ” ; the 
two next “ souchong ”; and the next two, the largest of the series, 
“ congou.” When a ‘ flush ’ or ^ burst ’ of young green leaf, 
occurs on the estate, all these leaves are all plucked together and 
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taten to tlie factory, where they are spread out on shelves and left CHAP. ly. 
to wither, until they can he rolled between the fingers without Special 
breaking. The leaTes are then rolled by machine, and laid out in 
a thin layer in a darkened and moist room and left to ferment. 

When the required stage of fermentation is reached the tea is 
roasted or ' fired ’ in a machine called a sirocco/’ which drives 
hot air between trays on which the leaves are spread. Finally, 
the fired tea is sifted hy machinery, the grades nsaally distinguished 
being orange pekoe, broken pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, broken 
souchong and congon. 

Eubber is a product which is now attracting considerable ihibber. 
attention. The three principal rubber trees on Hevea Brazilie)?sis, 
called Par£, from the district round one of the mouths of the 
Amazon in which it abounds, Manihot glaziovii, or Ceara so called 
after a province in Brazil where it flourishes, and Castilloa elastica, 
also a South American tree. The first trees planted in South 
India were some Ceara plants sent from Kew to the Nilambur teak 
plantations in 1878. Some Par£ and Castilloa plants were 
received in the next y ear, and at plantation house in Calicut are some 
specimens of the three trees which were put down in the same year. 

In 1882 an attempt was made to open an experimental plantation 
of Castilloa at Ingapuzha at the foot of the Tamarasseri ghat, hut 
the undertaking was abandoned owiug to difficulties about the 
title to the land. About the same time some of the Wynaad 
planters following the lead of Ceylon tried Ceara in small plots or 
as shade amongst coffee : hut it was found that the tree killed 
any coffee growing under it, and ignorance of the best methods of 
tapping the trees combined with unfavourable results in Ceylon 
gradually led to the neglect of the experiment. Recently interest 
in rubber has revived; many coffee planters have put down small 
patches of Para in their estates, and special plantations of rubber 
are being opened ont in the Nilambur valley, on the slopes of the 
ne^hhouring hills, and near Puthupddi in the Calicut taluk. The 
whole subject of rubber cultivation is yet in its infancy ; ^ hut the 
soil and climatic conditions of the new plantations seem eminently 
suitable to the tree. 

To extract the latex, which occurs chiefly in the bark of the 
tree, regular incisions, in the form of spirals round the tree and 
so on, are made in the outer layers of the bark; and the latex is 
collected as it drips from the incisions. It is then left to coagulate 
in shallow pans, and the caoutchouc globules rise to the surface and 

^ The latest band-book on Para rubber is “ Hevea JBraziliensiSj Para rubber’^ 
by Herbert Wright (Ferguson, Colombo, 1906), 
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form a tHn sheet of rubber, which is known as ‘ biscuit ’ or sheet 
rubber. ^ Scrap ’ rubber is that which dries round the incisions 
and fails to fall into the collecting tins. 

The economic position of the agricultural classes iu Malabar, 
which number two-thirds of the total population, can hardlj be 
judged by the ordinary standards adopted elsewhere. The ryotwari 
districts on the East Coast were in most cases sur\^eyed and settled 
many years ago, and their material progress can be gauged bj 
comj-aring the increase of occupied area with the increase of 
population ; they are mainly grain-producing districts, and the 
average production of food per head of population now and many 
years ago can be estimated with some accuracy. In Malabar all 
that is known is that prices rose steadily in the nineteenth century. 
The district is largely a horticultural one, and as its area was 
ascertained only a few years ago by professional survey, it is 
impossible to say whether its production of food is keeping pace 
with the increase of population. The statistics given in the 
separate appendix are also apt to mislead. Thousands of acres are 
shown as cultivable waste, and the inference is that there is room 
for a great extension of cultivation; but a large part of the 
cultivable waste is really uncultivable, and much of the rest is 
modan and punam land cultivated once in two or three^years and 
then left fallow, but treated as unoccupied for settlement purposes.^ 
Again, in Malabar excluding the Wynaad, the average agricul¬ 
tural holding measures 6*43 acres, compared with 7*35 iu the rest 
of the Presidency ; and 75 per cent, of the pattadars pay an 
assessment of ten rupees or less, and together pay less than twelve 
per cent, of the land revenue of the district, while for the rest of 
the Presidency the figures are 66 and 19, respectively. But it is 
not to he inferred from this that there are more petty proprietors 
in Malabar than elsewhere ; the value of an acre of occupied land 
is higher than the average, and the number of pattas includes 
many issued for house-sites, to persons who do not belong to the 
agricultural class. Moreover the desam, which is the unit for the 
issue of pattas, is usually smaller than the East Coast village, and 
even small pattadars often hold lands in more than one desam. 

The general prosperity of the country is obvious. The rainfall 
is unfailing and famine is unknown. The soil is naturally fertile, 
and^ no one who travels by the S. Indian Railway through the 
Palghat Gap can fail to be struck by tbe contrast between the 
arid plains and treeless wastes of the Carnatic and the rich paddy 
fields and luxuriant gardens of Malabar. The revenue is collected 
without difficulty, and the general standard of comfort is qcm- 


^ See p. 331, 
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paratively liigt. Bat; a large proportion of tte land is coil- 
eentrated in the hands of a small class, and the welfare of lie 
agrienltaral commimity depends largely upon the relations between 
landlord and tenant. 

The subject was dealt with eshanatively by Mr. Logan in 1883/ 
and his report though it deals with the state of affairs twenty-five 
years ago is still valuable. It is a strong indictment of the janmi 
based on a detailed study of the revenue history of the district and 
upon enquiries made in every part of Malabar and extended over 
sixteen months. The financial position of 7,994 cultivators was 
examined, and it was found that 4,401 were in debt to an 
aggregate amount of nearly 17|- laths of rupees, while 1,406 had 
7^ lakhs out at interest. Thus there was a balance of debt 
amounting to nearly 10 lakhs against the cultivators examined, 
and the interest on this huge sum went for the most part into 
the hands of the money lender. Mr. Logan concluded that 
the cultivators must be rapidly degenerating into a state of 
insolvent cottierism, a result which he attributed roainly to 
three crying evils, rack-renting, extortionate renewal fees, and 
inadequate compensation for improvements. 

He found that vret lands were rack-rented more often than 
gardens; the reason being that a garden requires an initial 
outlay of capital and constant attention subsequently, and the 
janmi is therefore more or less in the power of his tenant. On 
the other hand the cultivation of wet lands requires comparatively 
little labour and capital, and Mr. Logan found that the competi¬ 
tion for such lands was very keen and rents proportionately high. 
At the beginning of the 19th century when rents were settled 
not by competition but immemorial custom, one-third of the 
net produce was reserved as JTolu Mbham or the cultivator’s 
share.^ In 1881 in only two or at the most three of the 98 estates 
in the low country elaborately examined by Mr. Logan were the 
cultivators receiving their fair share. They held generally on 
verumpdttam or simple lease, and in extreme cases the rent was 
the whole of the estimated produce after deducting the bare cost 
of seed and cultivation* Often again the verumpdttakar did 
oot hold directly under the janmi, but under a Mnamddr or 
other intermediary. To pay the ruinous renewal fees demanded 
by his janmi, the Mnamddr had in many cases had to borrow at 
interest varying from 12 to 36 percent., and to relieve his position 
he had retained possession only of the best lands and sublet at an 
extreme racLrent the 'worst portions of his holding. Tenants 

^ Report of the Malabar special commissiOD, 1881-82, Yol. I. 

^ Mr. Rickards’ proclamation, dated 39tii June 1803, 
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ready to take up wet lands on any terms were not wanting, and the 
result was that the pressm-e was often the heaviest on the lands 
least able to bear it. 

Eenewal fees are the fees paj^able for the renewal of a Mnam 
tenancy. Mr. Logan was of opinion that the practice of demand¬ 
ing snch fees had its origin in an old custom, by which a tenant was 
bound, whenever a new janmi succeeded to the estate, to remit 
a portion of the advance which he had originally made to the 
janmi on entry ; and he held that the evidence of old custom proved 
that the fine or premium on renewal ought not to exceed 20 or 
25 per cent, of the advance, or one year’s rent at the janmi’s 
option. But he found that in practice the renewal fee was fixed 
at any sum which the Mnamddr could be brought by the threat of 
eviction to pay. The custom had in fact developed into an 
‘ outrageous system of forehand renting,’ the tenant often having 
to pay in a lump snm the greater part of the rent for the whole 
period of 12 years. The result was that the tenant and the 
suh-tenant, if there was one, were alike impoverished, and the land 
deteriorated for lack of enltivation. 

In theory the Malabar law as to improvements secured to the 
tenant, even though he were a trespasser, ^ the right of being paid 
for all kinds of improvements irrespective of the period during 
which he had been in possession of the land improved.’ Bnt the 
law failed in its application. The improvement rates for trees, 
shrubs and the like, were rates fixed by old custom, and varied 
enormously throughout the district. For the oocoannt alone 
there were 74 rates varjing from 10 pies to Rs. 14 ; and in North 
Malabar and the Calicut taluk the highest rate allowed for a 
coeoanut in full bearing was As, 8, or about half a year’s rent 
for a good tree. For the areca palm there were 28 rates, ranging 
from 1 pie to Es. 4-8-0, and for the jack tree 45 rates varying 
between 1 pie and Rs. 40. The tender of the value of improve¬ 
ments by janmis before filing a plaint was the merest farce, the 
sum offered being invariably grossly inadequate. The practice 
therefore vras to depute Commissioners to assess the improvements 
at the rates of the locality and the door was opened to the most 
monstrous injustice. The Commissioners were men with no special 
qualifications for the task; their sympathies were usually rather 
with the janmi, often a Nambudiri with a high reputation for 
sanctity, than wdth the tenant who was not seldom a Mappilla; 
and. their estimates v/ere never cheeked except by another Commis¬ 
sioner with no better qualifications 

The practice of eviction Mr. Logan traced to the break up of the 
feudal system, which had preserved the balance of power betweeri 
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the jaumis aad tlie kdmmddre who were their armed retainers, 
before the Muhammadan invasion. Rents came to be fixed by 
competition instead of by custom, and an unscrupulous class of 
janmis gradually appreciated the significance of the change, and 
the power of the weapon which the inadequacy of the improve¬ 
ment rates and the faulty methods of assessing the value of 
improvements placed in their hands. Asa result evictions had 
increased with alarming rapidity, especially between 1860 and 
1880. The average annual number of suits for eviction had risen 
from 2,039 in the five years ending 1866 to 4,983 in the four years 
ending 1880. The average annual number of persons against 
whom decrees for eviction were annually passed had increased 
from 1,891 to 8,355 in the same period. A suit for eviction was 
a common device for mising rents, and the decree was often exe¬ 
cuted only if the tenant refused to come to terms. Frequently a 
tenant was evicted just when the garden which he had planted 
up with the sweat of his brow and the outlay of all his capital was 
beginning to repay him for what he had spent on it ; and after 
twelve or more years of hard laboxu* he found himself homeless, 
with his capital exhausted and the scanty sum allowed for 
improvements swallowed up in the cost of the inevitable suit. 

A further grievance was alleged to exist in the social rights 
and dignities, which had from time immemorial been attached to 
the title of janmi. The smallest show of independence by the 
tenant was resented as an affront. The Hindu tenants were the 
worst sufferers, and the penalty for offending a Namhudiri 
landlord was excommunication. They were not allowed to be 
shaved; they were forbidden access to temples and tanks ; and 
their women were refused purification after confinement. They 
wei;e required to contribute to the expenses of wedding and other 
ceremonies in their janmi’s house, and to make presents on 
asking permission to celebrate weddings iu their own families. 
Resistance to the janmi and x'efusal to meet his illegal demands 
meant eviction and ruin. 

Between the janmi and the tenant, moreover, there stood in 
many cases a still more unscrupulous tyrant in the person of the 
Mriyastan or land agent. The estates of the bigger janmis are 
often immense; and instead of being concentrated in one or two 
large blocks, as in England, are scattered in small patches all 
over Malabar. The Zamorin, for instance, has lands in five 
taluks and 520 desams; the Eizhakke Kovilagam in four taluks 
and 263 desams ; the Kadattanad Raja in 116 desams, and five 
other janmis in 80 or more* desams. For their management many 
Mnymians were required and they were as a rule poorly paid 
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and bevond tbe reacb of effective control; and tbe nature of their 
duties, which w'ere to collect rents and renewal fees and to grant 
receipts, placed immense power in their nnscrupulons hands. A 
common complaint was that unless he was bribed the ’kdriycmian 
refused receipts for rent; and, as the alleged arrears were deducted 
from the hdncim amount on eviction, this was a hardship which 
pressed with peculiar severity on the tenant. 

Such w^as the position of the agricultui*al tenants twenty five 
years ago according to Mr. Logan ; and he considered that the 
only effective remedy would be to create a statutory class of peasant 
proprietors with permanent rights of occupancy, and to provide by 
law for adequate compensation to be paid for tenants’ improvements. 
But there is little doubt that the picture was overdrawn. Mr. 
Logan was prejudiced in favour of the tenants who, he considered, 
had been deprived of their rights by the interpretation which the 
early British administrator had put on the meaning of janmam 
and kdnam tenures; and the janmis’ side of the question was 
insufficiently considered in his enquiry. The petitions which he 
received; in response to his request for evidence of particular terms 
of tenancy and particular grievances, were mainly from Mappillas 
of Emad and Walavanad, and showed that many of the complaints 
of high rent were unfounded and many of the threatened evictions 
justified, 

Mr. Logan’s report was subjected to elaborate criticism by 
two Commissions; ^ his theories of the origin of the hdnam tenure, 
and of the customary sharing of the produce of all land between 
janmi, Mnamdars and cultivator were not generally accepted; and 
though it was agreed that there was much rack-renting and that 
the practice of the courts tended to deprive tenants of the value of 
their improvements, it was doubted whether on the whole the 
position of the Malabar cultivating tenant compared unfavourably 
with that of tenants in other districts, and it was held that there 
was no justification for legislation which would destroy rights 
long recognised and interfere with freedom of contract in fibdng 
rents. There is considerable evidence to justify the conclusion of 
the earlier writers that before the Mysore invasion the incidents of 
the various tenures of landed property had become more or less 
fixed on a basis of contract; and the effect of tbe invasion must have 
been to strengthen the position of the moneyed Mnamdars and 
enable them to obtain unduly favourable terms from their janmis. 
Between 1818 and 1822 the Special Commissioner, Mr. Farmer, 
reported that in many cases the kdnamdar after deducting the 
assessment which he paid to Government and the interest on the 

^ See the report of the Malabar Land Tenures Committee, 1887. 
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Imam amount, was paying the janmi only 20 per cent, of the chap. iy. 
pdttam and in other cases nothing at all. In 1831-32 prices began 

to rise and the rise continued for many years ; and the subseq^nent - 

attempt of the janmis to redeem Mnams or renew them on terms 
more adyantageous to themselves was a natural result of settled 
government and a rise of prices, and cannot be condemned whole¬ 


sale as unscrupulous rack-rentmg. 

The ultimate result of Mr. Logan’s enquiries was the enactment 
of the Malabar compensation for Tenants Improvements Act (I of 
1887, since superseded by Act I of 1900) which the Commissioners 
of 1885 believed “ would remove a most prominent grievance of the 
tenant in Malabar ” and w’as ‘‘ calculated to exercise a beneficial 
effect on the relations of all agrarian classes in the district.^’ As 
the law now stands the full market value of his improvements is 
secured to the tenant, and the landlord cannot contract himself 
out of the obligation to pay for them. The janmi is no longer 
tempted to evict to secure the value of the improvements, and he 
has been shorn of much of his power to demand exorbitant 
renewal fees. No doubt the value of improvements in wet lands 
can seldom be more than trifling ; but a large number of tenants 
hold both wet lands and parambas on the same lease, and the 
amount of the hdnam is usually greater in the ease of wet lands 
than in the ease of parambas. It may be said therefore that the 
Improvements Act has placed a powerful vreapon of defence—not 
to say defiance—in the hands of the tenants.^ ” The full effect^ of 
the enactment can hardly yet be gauged, but it is significant that 
since 1892 the annual number of suit for eviction has steadily 
declined—as the following figures for South Malabar show :— 


Tlio Tenants 
ImproYe- 
ments Act. 



!Five years 
ending 189<3. 

Five years 
ending 1901. 

Five years 
ending 1904. 

1 

’ Average annual number of 


1 

i 

! 

1 

suits for eviction . 

3,178 

2,951 1 

2,(501 

Decrees passed ... ... ' 

i 

2,352 

i 

2,175 1 

___1 

1,707 ' 


At the recent settlement the old assessment ■n’as enhanced by Effect of fho 
nearly 80 per cent, and the pattas were issued to the janmis. The settlomcnt, 
increase was justified and the new demand will not be collected in 
fuU for some years ; but the introduction of a settlement with the 
janmi, accompanied by an enhancement of the assessment which 
must obviously reduce the share of the produce available for 
distribution between the landlords and tenants, could hardl}' have 

Seiiflenient officer’s repoit in G.O., Ko. 245, Eev., dated lotii March 

1905, 
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failed to exaggerate the evil plight of the tenants^ if the janmis 
wore all powerful and everywhere oppressive. No such result 
has been apparent; indeed the complaints are largely from the 
janmis, who object with some reason to having to paj^he assess¬ 
ment on gardens and house-sites, where, as a rule the improve¬ 
ments belong to the tenant, and the jamni often gets only a 
nominal rent^ a mere fraction it may be of the assessment. 
Section 14 of the Janmam .Registration Act (III of 1896) makes 
some provision for this, by declaring that, if both consent, janmi 
and tenant may, under certain conditions, be registered jointly as 
pattadars and the tenant he then held responsible for the assess¬ 
ment in the first instance ; but comparatively little use has as yet 
been made of the section. The experience of the Court of Wards 
in managing the Kavalapp&a and Pimnattur Estates may also 
be quoted in illustration of the ditfieulties of the janmi^s position. 
The Collector and Agent to the Goui*t finds that his tenants are 
in many cases soheming to acquire janmam rights by advei-se pos¬ 
session and decline to pay rent or renewal fees; he has not powera 
of distraint under Act VIII of 1865, and he is debarred from 
evicting on a large scale by lack of ready money; the estate’s 
wealth for the most part consists in land, its rents are paid in kind, 
and to sell its janmam right would be considered dishonomahle. 

On the whole the balance of power seems now to he fairly 
even between landlord and tenant, and there is little reason to 
beheve that the average Malabar cultivator is more indebted or 
more reasonably discontented than the agricultural tenant of 
other districts. The situation is however inevitably complicated 
by the elaborate system of land tenures that has grown up, and a 
difference may he drawn between the conditions of North and 
South Malabai’. In North Malabar the Izdnam is more often an 
ordinary mortgage ; there is a less defined line between the classes 
of landlord and tenant; many of the janmis are themselves also 
tenants and the ownership of the lands as ascertained in the 
janman registration enquiries at the last settlement is widely 
diffused. In the South on the other hand the bulk of the land, 
including the w^aste, is the monopoly of a comparatively small class 
of landlords, tenacious of rights and privileges which are disputed 
by an influential class of Mmm tenants ; the kdnamddr is more 
often a mere intermediary and the interests of the cultivating 
sub-tenant inadequately protected. The advisability of tenancy 
legislation is still under consideration. 
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Forests —Benndatioii of ghat slopes—Zones of forest growth—Tlecidaotis forests 
of the plains—^Evergreen forests—Evergreen shola forests—Bamboo forests 
of the Wynaad—Deciduous forests of the Wynaad and Attapadi valley. 
State Forests —Growth of conservancy—hlorth Malabar—Teak forests of 
the Wynaad—The Tirunelli forests and the Kandth range—Elephant catch¬ 
ing —Forests of South Malabar—Kew Amaramhalam reserve—Palghat 
range—Silent and Attapadi valley reserves—Nilambdr teak plantations 
—Mahogany ard rubbers—Forest crime. 

Allusion has already been made in Chapter I above to the 
wonderfully varied and interesting flora of Malabar. Most of the 
forests belong to private janmis; and unhappily, unscientific 
forestry, the ravages of the timber thief and the destructive 
funam cultivation^ are slowly but surely denuding the'ghat slopes 
of all valuable timber, and the paddy flats below have already 
been injured by the wash of sand and gravel. The average janmi 
is anxious to turn his trees into money with the least possible 
delay, and in this, perhaps, he is hardly to blame; for, if he 
hestitates, others will not he slow to tate advantage of his pro¬ 
crastination. He has not the means adequately to conserve his 
forests, and of late years the timber thief has been bolder and 
more ubiquitous than ever. Grenerally a M^ppilla, he gets from 
the janmi in the guise of an honest merchant permission to fell 
and remove a certain number of trees on payment of a huUikdnam 
or stump fee. Usually he fells ten times as many trees as he 
has paid for, nor is he particular on whose land they stand. The 
cultivation oipmam which involves the clearance of all timber from 
the land cultivated is fatal to tree growth, but it is unrestricted 
in private forests. 

The forest growth of the district falls naturally into five well 
marked zones, differing in climate, soil and rainfall, and the 
resultant forest flora. 

The deciduous forests of the plains and the lower ghat slopes 
stretch in a continuous belt along the foot of the ghats from the 
northern extremity of the district to the Palghat Grap, and in places 
extend up the hill sides for some 1,500 feet. Formerly they must 
have been very valuable; hut, being easy of access, they have long 

1 See p. 220. 
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been worked out by their native owners, and now are almost 
destitute of good timber. Most of the trees are deciduous, but 
evergreen trees are found along the river banks. Commercially 
the most valuable trees in this zone are teak ( Tectona grandu ); 
Bombay blackwood or East India rosewood {Dalbergia Jatifolia)*^ 
ventek {Lagersiroemia microcarpa) ; nir ventek {Lagerstroemia 
fiosregince) ; ird {Xylia dolabriformis) ; karumarudu or matti 
{Tmninalia iomeniosa) j and pnmarudu {Terminalia pmiculata). 
The moist evergreen forests of the ghat slopes climb from their 
foot to an elevation of 4,000 feet above sea level, and are found 
both on their western and eastern faces. The rainfall is very 
heavy, in places exceeding 800 inches, and the forest growth is 
magnificent. The trees grow to an immense size, and sometimes 
attain a diameter of ten feet at the base and a height of more than 
200 feet. They are all evergreen, and with their variety of foliage 
and colour, especially when the leaves are flushing—some pure 
white, some crimson, others all possible tints of brown, yellow, red 
and green—are beautiful in the extreme. Their trunks are often 
covered with epiphytic orchids, ferns and mosses, which add to the 
beauty, but detract from the commercial value of the tree; and 
there is a glorious profusion of rattans, tree ferns, climbing ferns 
and creepers. The more accessible portions of the zone have been 
worked out of late years, but there are still to be found a few tracts 
of virgin forest where the axeman has not yet penetrated. The 
trees which yield the most valuable timber are irumbogam or urupu 
. {Ropea parcijlorci) ; white cedar [Rysoocylon Malabaricum) ; red 
cedar {Ac?'Ocarpus fraxinifoUa) ; poonspar [Calophyllum elatum ); 
ebony {Biospyros ebenum)] aini {Artocarpus hirsuta); jack 
{A7ioccirpus integrifoUa) ; ironwood (Mesua ferred) ; pali {Dichopsis 
ellipiicd) ; and white da^mmer {Vateria. Indica), The palm Cary of a 
urens and the wild areea tree are conspicuous, as also are several 
species of rattan, and two fine reed bamboos, Oaryteii anther a 
Thwaitem and Teinostachyum Wightii. 

The evergreen shola forests are found on all the higher slopes 
of the ghats, as well as on the Brahmagiri range and in the higher 
parts of the Attapadi valley. The forests, especially on the 
Brahmagiri and other hills east of the ghats, where the rainfall 
is less, are nsnally interspersed with stretches of open grass land. 
Apart from the fact that owing to the altitude their growth is 
smaller and less vigorous than in the second zone, the forests are 
so inaccessible that their timber is of little commercial value. All 
the trees are evergreen, and the tints of their leaves are at certain 
seasons very beantiful. Ferns and mosses abound, but orchids are 
poorly represented. The orders chiefly represented are myrtacesa, 
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lanracese and stjraee^. Asophila latehrosa^ a tree fein, is abundant, chap y. 
and there is one species of reed bamboo, Arundinaria Wightiana, Forests. 

Tbe bamboo forests of tbe Wynaad plateau cover a narrow belt Bamboo 
of country lying east of the ghats, stretching from the foot of the forests of the 
Nilgiris on the south to the Brahmagiris on the north. The rain- 
fall ranges from 60 to 100 inches, and the landscape consists of 
low rounded hills and ridges, intersected with inninnerable, 
branching valleys. The forest is of little value. Timber trees no 
doubt once aboimde^i; but the tract is comparatively thickly 
populated, and, as the land for the most part belongs to private 
janmis, almost all trees of value have long disappeared The 
most characteri^io feature is the growth of the common bamboo 
[BambiLsa arundinactci^ which covers the sides and many of the 
summits of the hills. Lantana, too, is common, and is fast 
spreading over the open grass lands. With the bamboo is 
associated a sprinkling of timber trees of stunted growth such as 
jack, aini and blackwood, and there is a considerable quantity 
of small scrubby evergreen growth. Noticeable features of the 
uncultivated swampy lands are screw-pine (Pandamis odorattssimus^^ 

Melasioma ilalabaricum and Ligodinm. 

The deciduous forests of the Wynaad plateau and the Attapddi Deciduous 
valley are found in the eastern border of the Wynaad taluk forests of the 
where the country is fairly flat and in the lower portions of 
Attapddi valley. The rainfall is less than is usual in Malabar, valley* 
and varies between 40 and 80 inches. With the exception of a few 
swamps, ihese tracts are covered with heavy forest. Most of the 
trees are deciduous, and the general character of the forest growth 
resembles that of the deciduous forests of the plains, the most 
noticeable difference being the absence of trui and pumarudu, 
characteristic trees below the ghats. Teak grows luxuriantly in 
the Wynaad and, thanks to the level nature of the country and 
the comparatively light rainfall, is easily transported eastwards 
throngh Mysore territory. The forests are in consequence a very 
valuable asset to Government to whom fortunately they belong. 

After teak the principal timber trees are:—Yengai or bonne 
Pterocarpus 7m7'mpmm), matti or karumamdu [Teyininalia 
tomeiitosa)^ ventek {Lagersircemia microcarpa^^ bejal or dinduga 
{Anogemusl}aiifolid),]?\ {Shoreahaccijera)^ and kadambu {Adina 
COT difolid). 


Although, as has been pointed out above, most of the forest 
lands are the property of private owners, the State owns large 
tracts in the Wynaad, Kottayam, Calicut, Ernad, Walavanad and 
Palghat taluks, some leased, others acquired by pmchasa or 
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escheat. At first no distinction was made between private and 
Government forests, and the first essay at conservancy was the 
introduction in 1807 of a state royalty on teak and other valuable 
trees. This measure, which soon assumed the form of a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, led to such discontent among the laud-holders 
and inhabitants that Sir Thomas Munro decreed its abolition 
in 1822. The public forests continued to be worked by the 
Collector on the stump fee system, till in 1847 the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer brought to the notice of Government that trees 
of value were rapidly disappearing. A special officer was 
appointed to explore, work and conserve the forests, but work was 
limited to the extraction of timber required by the Engineering 
Department and the Bombay Marine. The importance of protec¬ 
tion and reproduction of forest growth was gradually recognised, 
and by 1860 both the Forest and the Jungle Conservancy depart¬ 
ments had been organised, the former independent of the Revenue 
authorities, the latter designed for the protection of village forests 
under their supervision. The two departments were merged in 
one as a branch of the Revenue department in 1882, and 
for purposes of administration the district is now divided into 
North and South Malabar each under the immediate control of a 
Forest Officer, with head-quaiters at Manantoddy and Nilamhfir 
respectively. 

The forests of North Malabar are divided into the Begfir, 
Ohedleth and Kanoth ranges, and comprise in all an area of 
164,928 acres, or nearly 259 square miles. The first two ranges 
lie in the Wynaad taluk, and are composed of the evergreen and 
deciduous forests of the Tirunelli valley in the north of the taluk, 
and the valuable belt of deciduous teak forest on its eastern 
border. All these form part of the Pazhassi or Pjehy escheat. 
The Kanoth range includes the Kandth reserve in the Eottayam 
taluk, originally the property of Kannavad Nambiyar, one of the 
principal adherents of the Pazhassi Eaja; the Kottijfir and 
Chinkanni valleys, purchased from a private syndicate in 1903; 
and the evergreen forests near Periya in the west of the Wynaad 
taluk, also part of the Pazhassi escheat At the forest settlement 
a Mappilla claimant to portions of both the Periya and Kanoth 
reserves had to be bought out at E,s. 2 per acre. " 

Before 1859 when a Forest Officer was appointed, the teak 
forests of the Begur and Ohedleth ranges we-'-e worked by the 
Collector on the stump fee system. From that year onwards 
felling was done depaitmentally. and the logs were conveyed by 
roads and river to various places in Mysore for sale, From 1878 
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till 1895 the felling of live trees was stopped and removals were 
confined to dead or windblown trees, and the sjstem of sale at 
fores! depots seems to have been introdnced about the same time 
Working plans for these forests were made in 1902, and fellings 
were prescribed m certain areas for the next ten years. Up to a 
fixed maximum in each area, all trees of valuable species which 
measure not less than two feet in diameter at five feet from the 
ground are now felled. After the trees have been sawn into logs, 
and the logs have been roughly squared, the timber is dragged by 
elephants to the nearest depot and sold there. It is intended in 
the future to cart and float the timber to convenient depots in 
Mysore for sale. The forests are rigidly protected from fire ; and, 
to improve the already valuable stock of trees, 150 acres are to be 
planted up annually with teak. 

Little work has been done in the other reserves of North 
Malabar. Beyond demarcation and building a bungalow on the 
Brahmagiri hills. Government has as yet undertaken no work in 
the Tirunelli forests. The Beriya reserve contains many valuable 
trees such as red and white cedar, jack and aini; hut little timber 
has yet been extracted from it. Experimental plantations of teak 
were formed about the 3 "ear 1875 by the old Jungle Conservancy 
Department in the Kanoth reserve, but the soil proved too poor in 
organic matter, and planting has since been abandoned. The 
bamboo plantations however cover a considerable area, and on 
account of their proximity to the coast are likely to prove com¬ 
mercially successful. The Kuricchiyans, who from time immemorial 
have lived in large numbers in the forest, were until quite recently 
permitted to make clearings for punam cultivatiou where they 
pleased, but they are now confined to prescribed areas. A few 
permits for the removal of individual trees have been from time to 
time granted, but the forest has not yet been regularly worked. 
The small experimental plantations are protected from, fire, but 
protection is unnecessary for the major portion of the reserve as 
fires are almost unknown. The Kottiyur block has only recently 
been taken over. The forest growth is magnificent; but, thanks 
to its inaccessibility, it has been spared the usual fate of most 
private forests. Floating is possible at a point about seven miles 
below the reserve, where the two small streams which drain the 
forest unite in an arm of the Yalarpattanam river. It is proposed 
to construct a road to this point, and the extraction of timber and 
its conveyance for sale at Yalarpattanam will then be an easy 
matter. 
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Elephants have been captured in pitfalls in Malabar from time 
immemorial but it was not till 1896 that their capture was syste¬ 
matically taken up in the G-overnment forests in the Wynaad. In 
that year Mr. Marshall, the District Forest Officer, had a number 
of pits dug, and succeeded in capturing seventeen elephants. 
Since then^ except in 1901, operations have been carried on every 
year with most satisfactory results. Between 1896 and 1903 
eighty-three elephants were captured, and seventy-one brought to 
the kraals and trained. The system of capture is a comparatively 
simple one to manage, and, if care be exercised, the percentage of 
casualties is probably smaller than in keddah operations. A small 
special establishment is maintained to conduct the operations, and 
the pits are examined every morning. On one occasion in 1398 
no less than four elephants, two cows and two calves, were found 
in one pit. Both cows moreover were in calf; an3, though one 
calf was still-born, the other was safely dropped, so that practi¬ 
cally five elephants were captured at the same time in a single 
pit One or two elephants are eauglit annually in the new 
Amarambalam reserve in South Malabar, but operations are not 
carried on on so large a scale as in North Malabar, and no special 
establishment is maintained. Nurseries for the training of young 
elephants have recently been established at Beghr, Chedleth and 
Nilambhr. Elephants are of course also still regularly caught in 
private forests by private janmis, and in many cases, as for in¬ 
stance in the Kollangod forests, form a valuable source of income 
to the landowner. 

Commercially the forests of South Malabar are at present far 
more important than those of North Malabar and unlike the latter 
they have in the last five years more than paid for their 
upkeep. They are divided into the three ranges of Nilambur, 
Amarambalam, and Mannarghat, and comprise in all an area of 
170,351 acres, or about 266 square miles. 

More than half of this is included in the new Amarambalam 
reserve situated on the western slopes of the Knndahs, and includ¬ 
ing the broken country at their foot. The tract, which measures 
about 150 square miles, formerly belonged to the Amarambalam 
Tirumulpad, but was purchased by Grovernment at a court sale in 
1887, Under its former owner most of the accessible timber was 
cut out, and the higher ranges which probably contain valuable 
trees will be difficult to exploit. But the soil in the low ground 
IS for the most part very good, and is a fine field for the exten- 
sion of the Nilambur teak plantations. Beyond demarcation and 
fire protection, nothing has yet been done for the forest. 
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In tlie Palg-liat taluk tko most important reserve from a ■finan¬ 
cial point of a view is tlae Ckcnat Nayar escheat reserve. This and 
the adjoining Bhoni reserve, which were handed over to the Forest 
department in 1883, are now attaclied to the South Coimbatore 
forest division. They are situated on the slopes of a range of hills 
running westward from the south-west corner of the Attapadi 
valley. Only six miles from the railway, the forest has been over¬ 
worked in the past, large quantities of timber having been removed 
by the department and its contractors. ISTor have timber thieves 
been slow to take advantage of its accessibility and its distance 
from the head-quarters of the District Forest Officer. In 1903 
the Forest department commenced to supply fuel to the Madras 
Railway Company from these two reserves, and the enterprise is 
stOl being carried on successfuliy. 

Large tracts of forest are also owned by Government in 
the Silent and Attapadi valleys. The timber in these forests is 
excellent, hut the difficulties of transport are so great that it is 
under present: conditions impossible to extract it except at a loss. 
Hitherto, Government has confined itself to selling the right to 
collect minor forest produce in the Silent valley and to granting 
concessions for the extraction of small quantities of timber. 

The forests of South Malabar, however, owe their commercial 
importance and their financial success almost entirely to the 
famous Nilambur teak plantations, which were started in 1840 by 
Mr. Conolly, OoUeotor of Malabar, with the object of ‘ replacing 
those forests which have vanished from private carelessness and 
rapacity—a work too new, too extensive and too barren of early 
return to be ever taken up by the native proprietor.^ By a for¬ 
tunate eoineideuee the Trikkalayiir Devasvam, which owns in the 
Nilambur valley many of the best sites for planting, happened to 
be in w^ant of funds ; and, in return for a royalty upon fellings 
and an advance of Es. 8,000 without interest, the temple author¬ 
ities consented to lease their lands for as many years as Government 
wished to retain possession. Somewhat similar leases were 
arranged with the Zamorin for the Nellikkht block in 1841, with 
the Wandur Namhhdiripad for the Chattamborayi block in 1871, 
and with the Amarambalani Tirumnlpad for the Amarambalam 
and Karimpuzha blocks in 1878. The janmam right of the last 
two blocks was purchased by Government at a court sale in 1892. 

No better site for planting could have been chosen. The 
Nilambur valley is of the shape of a horse shoe and lies some 400 
feet ahov© sea-level beneath the shadow of an amphitheatre of 
hills. The Wynaad plateau on the north and north-east does not 
attain an elevation of more than 3,000 feet, hut the OameTs Huznp 
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CHAR V. range on the north-west and the towering Kundahs on the east 
Kobests. and south-east rise into peaks upwards of 8,000 feet high. The 
soil of the valley, especially on the hanks of its many streams, is 
an alluvial deposit of immense depth and wonderful fertility. 
The rainfall is about 130 inches ; the temperature ranges from 80"^ 
to 90° Eahr. throughout the year ; and there is a singular absence 
of high wind. The Ohfliy&, Ponpuzha, and Karimpuzha, fed by 
innumerable smaller streams, unite in the heart of the plantations, 
and thence, as the Beypore rivei*, flow into the sea only six miles 
south of Calicut. Pour miles from its mouth a canal leads to the 
great timber mart at Kallayi, and thousands of logs are placed 
annually on the market at a minimum cost. The river is navigable 
for rafts from June to January and below Mambad navigation is 
so easy that the largest raft can be managed by a single man. 

An initial difficulty was experienced in getting the seed to 
germinate, and it was not till 1843 that Dr. Roxburgh suggested 
the true method, which subsequent experience has only slightly 
modified, of sowing the seed at the beginning of the rains in 
shaded beds lightly covered with earth and straw. Planting 
commenced ill 1842, and, with the exception of 1843, 1877-1885, 
1895 and 1896, has been continued every year up to the present 
time. For the first ten years operations were restricted to the 
good alluvial soil on the river bank west of Nilambhr ; but, when 
this was exhausted, a move was made up the river, and, with a 
view no doubt to concentration, from 1854 onw^ards the planting of 
each year was confined to one large block. Thus for many years 
the mistake was made of including in the planted area laterite 
hills on which teak is an utter failure. The young plantations are 
weeded every year until the trees get their heads above the weeds, 
but the former practice of weeding the older plantations has long 
been given up as a contravention of all principles of sylviculture. 
The teak trees are attacked by a parasite belonging to tbe Loranthus 
family^ and this is periodically cleared. Almost every year too 
the trees are stripped bare of their leaves by the larvfe of Hybhea 
pmra and Fyrausta Machairalis, pests for which no effective remedy 
has yet been discovered. Some of the latter larvee hibernate in 
the fallen leaves during the time that the teak is leafless. The 
plantations which are divided into thirteen blocks cover in all 
about 15,000 acres. Of this nearly 5,400 acres have now been 
planted up. 

Thinning was commenced in 1852 ; and by 1859 most of the 
plantations more than six years of age had been thinned twice, 
but only by the removal of dominated saplings. Subsequently 
more scientific methods were employed, and a system introduced 
by which at 63 ycar& of age each plantation would have been 
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thinned ten times, and the number of trees reduced from 1,040 to 
74 per acre. Regular working plans were made out in 1885, and 
revised five years later. The plantations are at present worked on 
plans, drawn up in 1895 by Mr. P. M. Lushington, and recently 
refused. They are rigorously protected from fire. 

The growth of teak on the better classes of soil is magnificent, 
some of the 60-year old trees'being as much as 120 feet high and 
7 feet in girth. Thinnings have practically repaid the outlay on 
the plantations at this early stage, and the capital stored in the 
forest in the shape of big trees insures a splendid ultimate return 
for the money invested. Prices at Calient are high, having 
touched as much as Rs. 3 per cubic foot, and the cost of placing 
the timber on the market is very small. The age of exploitability 
is calculated at 105 years on first-class soils and 140 years on those 
of the second class, and Mr. Lnshington estimates that the final 
yield will be 3,000 cubic feet per acre on the former soils, and 2,000 
cubic feet on the latter. The total receipts from the plantations 
since they were started amount to Rs. 17,41,739 and the expendi¬ 
ture on them to Es. 15,32,308, but, if compound interest at 4 per 
cent, be added, there is a balance of rather less than two lakhs 
against the plantations. 

Experiments have also been tried at Nilambtir with mahogany 
and rubber, and small plots of these are planted out every year. 
The soil and climate seem to suit the former, and both Swietenia 
mahogani and Swietenia ma(yrophyllaQ>g'^ 2 ^x&n.i\j thrive on soil which 
is too poor for teak. They suffer in early life from the attacks of 
boring beetles and caterpillars, but appear to recover later on. The 
trees however have only a short bole, and, if wood cut from young 
trees can be taken as a criterion, the timber is wanting both in 
colour and figure. Among rubbers experiments with Para {Eevea 
Braziliemis have been successfol over a small area; and some 
promising private plantations are now being opened up in the 
Nilambnr valley and the slopes of the ghats to the south. 

’rhe State forests cover such a small proportion of the forest 
land of the district that there is little or no friction with the 
people, who can as a rule graze their cattle and gather fuel in the 
private forests free of cost. The people living in or near the large 
tracts of reserved forest in the Wynaad are allowed to remove fuel, 
bamboos and timber of the less valuable species free of charge. A 
small fee is charged for grazing. Minor forest offences are rare, 
but of late years there have been considerable thefts of timber 
from the Silent valley and Panakkadan blocks. The blocks are 
surrounded by large private forests; and, it is extremely difficult 
to bring the offenders to justice unless they are caught in the aot. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OOOUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


Occupations —Census statistics—Influence of caste. Industries —Coooannt-oil 
— Gingelly and other oils—Lemon grass oil—The coir ininstry—Timber 
trade—Preparation of coffee, pepi)er and ginger for export—Tile works'- 
Weaving —Weaving mills —Tailors—Cap-making—Pishing—Toddy-drawiug 
—Jaggery —Leaf umbrellas, hats, mats and baskets—Palghat grass mats— 
Iron smelting—Goldwashing — Bell-metal work. Professions —-Transport 
and storage. Trade —Volume of trade—Ports—Exports—Their distribution 
—Imports—Eail-borne trade. Weights and Measures —Weights—Grain 
measures—Liquid measures. 

The elaborate statistics of ocoupations and trades collected at 
the census of 1901 confirm the popular impression that Malabar is 
a comparatively wealthy and prosperous district» and reveal its 
maoifold natural resources. It is true that, as in India generally, 
80 in Malabar, the margin between a modest competence and 
extreme poverty is exceeding small. Few but the very old and 
the very younsr can afiord to eat the bread of idleness, and women 
and even children are impressed into labour. But less so in 
Malabar than in the average district. In the presidency, as a 
whole, 54 per cent, of the population work for their living, and 
42 ‘d per cent, of the workers are women. In Malabar the per¬ 
centages are 47 and 39 respectively. In the presidency again 
more than 70 per cent, are supported by agriculture, and less than 
18 per cent by industrial occupations. In Malabar the corre¬ 
sponding figures are 62| and 24J respectively. Thus agriculture, 
though the predominant profession, does not exhaust the 
resources of the district. The sea that washes its coasts teems with 
fish, and provides upwards of 80,000 persona with their daily 
occupation, and the whole community with an almost inexhaustible 
supply of cheap and wholesome food. The forests that clothe the 
Western Grhats from head to foot, and cover a great part of the 
Wynaad plateau, besides making Calicut one of the most important 
timber marts in India, support thousands of carpenters, sawyers 
and woodcutters and their numerous progeny. On the many rivers 
of the district and the backwaters into which they discharge, an 
immense fleet of boits plies for hire, and numbers earn their 
living by propelling them. More important still industrially are 
the palmyra, the sago and above all the cocoanut palm. Toddy¬ 
drawing alone supports 50,000 people; coir rope-making nearly 
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40,000 ; and oil-pressing, jaggery-making and the manufacture of OHAP. VI. 
palm leaf hats, umbrellas, baskets and mats are all important Occupations. 
trades. Trade statistics show moreover that products of the 
coooanut more than pay for the grain imported into Malabar, and 
thas indirectly they support fche numerous dealers who distribute 
the graiu all the district over. The standard of comfort is com¬ 
paratively high. Houses built of laterite aud roofed with tiles 
meet one at every turn. Tea in the cup is sold in every petty 
bazaar, and is being drunk more and more every year. The native 
is also acquiring a taste and creating a demand for soda water and 
various syrups, Malabar has more cooks, barbers, household 
servants, tailors, cap-makers, stone-workers and knife-grinders 
than any other district, and the learned professions are strongly 
represented. Manufactures, however, are still scanty and one 
might almost write to-day as the Joint Commissioners did in 1793 
‘ its manufaetores, unless vegetable oils and coir fall under that 
denomination, there are hardly any other,’ 

At a very remote period of history Malay41am society appears influence of 
to have been organised into castes or guilds, each with its own caste, 
function in the body politic; and in Malabar behind the shelter 
of its mountain wall the system has survived with less modifica¬ 
tions than in any other district. Most of the castes described by 
Duarte Barbosa 400 years ago are still practising the same trades.’ 

Many of them, the Chdliyans or weavers especially, have been 
hardhithy theintroduclion of machine-made goods from Europe , 
but thej still struggle on without thought of improving their 
time-honoured methods, or of deserting their hereditary trades for 
more remunerative employment. Barbosa was impressed more 
with the customs than with the handiwork of the artisans of 
Malabar, and they are still more interesting from an ethnological 
than from an industrial point of view. Their work, moreover, 
does not differ materially from that turned out elsewhere, and with 
lare exceptions they require little notice here. Agriculture has 
been dealt with in a separate chapter, and it remains only to 
mention those industries which are of importance either because 
of their economic value, or because they are out of the common. 

The Talue of the eoeoanut-oil shipped from Cochin in the industsus 
commercial year 1903-1934 was more than 87 lakhs; and, though Cocoannt-oii 
a great part of this was made in Native Cochin and Travancore 
the oil trade takes the first place among the industries of Malabar. 

Copra, the dried kernel of the cocoanut, from which the oil is 
extracted, and the refuse or poonac are also exported in large 
quantities. Copra is of two qualities, white and black. The 

^ The Coasts of JBa$t Africa and MaXdbar^ 124 - 148 , 
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formei the more -valuable, and the oil expressed from it is 
reserved for export to Europe; the oil made from black copra 
is sold locally, and used for lighting, cooking and for the hair. 
Oil-pressing is the hereditary calling of the Ohakkdns or Y dniyans, 
as they are also called, and of the less numerous Vattakadans, low 
Ndyar classes or sub-castes. Their mills are of the usual pattern; 
but mills on the same principle, -w^orked by steam and far more 
eflS.cient and economical, have sprung up of late years in Cochin 
and its vicinity and in Calicut. The Chakkdn is in a bad way in 
consequence. Working all day he cannot extract in his mill more 
than a maund or two of oil, whereas with steam power a single 
ckakl^a in a mill, which possibly contains thirty or forty, will turn 
out fifteen maunds. Poonac is shipped to Hamburg to be made 
into oil-cake for cattle, and is used locally both as cattle food and 
as manure. 

Other oils made in Malabar are gingelly, castor, iruppa^ ungu^ 
niretti, and veppu- The last five are substitutes for oocoanut- 
oil in the interior taluks where the palm does not thrive, and are 
used for lighting. The last is also used medicinally for external 
application as a cure for rheumatism. Castor is an insignificant 
crop in Malabar, hut gingelly is one of the chief dry crops, and 
its oil is extracted in much the same way as cocoanut-oil, and is 
used for cooking and for the oil hath. 

The demand in Europe for lemon grass oil, which is an ingredient 
in many perfumes, is considerable and prices have recently ruled 
high. The grass grows -wild in the neighbourhood of Pdndikk4d and 
Angddippuram in the Brnad and Walavanad taluks. It is boiled 
with water in a huge copper cauldron; the resulting liquid drips 
into a flat open vessel from a pipe at the bottom of the cauldron, 
which is regulated by a tap, and the oil is skimmed off with a 
spoon. The industry is mainly in the hands of M^ppillas. The 
oil is taken to Cochin for export. Lemon grass oil is also made in 
Anjengo from grass grown in Travancore. 

The manufacture of coir yarn, rope and matting is another 
great and expanding industry, 62 lakhs^ worth of coir in various 
forms having been exported from Cochin in 1904 against 31 lakhs’ 
worth in 1894. The further south one goes the more the industry 
flourishes. Aleppy yarn is the best and that from Anjengo is 
very good. The best yarn in Malabar proper comes from Vadana- 
palli and Tenkidanga amsams in Ponnini taluk. The husks of 
the cocoanuts are buried in pits as near as possible to the water 
line of rivers, backwaters and creeks, and are left to soak for six 
months, a year or even eighteen months, the longer the better. 
The colour of the yarn, and thereby the quality, depends very 
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much on the water in which the husfea are steeped. It should CHAP. yi 
he runniug water and, if possible, fresh. If the water be salt, Industries 
the yam may at first be almost white, but in a damp climate it ' 

soon becomes discoloured and blotchy. As soon as the husks are 
taken out of the pits, the fibre is beaten out with short sticks by 
Tiyattis and women of the Vettuvan ^ caste. It is dried in the sun 
for twelve hours and is then ready for sale to native merchants 
at Calicut and Cochin, who in their turn deal with the European 
firms. The fibre is twisted into yarn by Tiyattis and other 
women, and in that form the greater part of the coir made in 
Malabar is exported from Cochin to all parts of the world, but 
chiefly to the United Kingdom and Germany. Excellent ropes 
and mats, however, are made in Cochin, and a coarser quality in 
Calicut. Fibre is also extracted from the stalks of the leaves of 
palmyra palms in the neighbourhood of Ottapalam and some parts 
of Palohat, and ^ent to the coast for export to Ceylon and 
elsewhere. 

The timber trade of Malabar is of great economic importance. Timber 
The forests of the district [i)id£ Chapter V) produce immense 
quantities of magnificent timber, and the majority of them are so 
placed that their exploitation is comparatively easy. The Govern¬ 
ment forests are worked departmenbilly; in private forests trees 
are felled by Mappilla merchants on payment of kuttiMnam or 
stump fee to the owner, and after being roughly squared are 
dragged by elephants to the nearest road or river to he carried or 
floated to the depots of the timber merchants on the coast. The 
former is an expensive method of conveyance, and is resorted to 
only where floating is impossible. The Beypore river, which taps 
the forests of the Nilamhnr valley and the adjacent hills and is 
connected by canal with KalMyi the great timber mart of Malabar, 
is the main artery of the timber traffic; but quantities of timber 
are floated down the Kotta river to Kottakkal and through the 
Payydli canal and Agalapuzha to Kallayi, and down the Valar- 
pattanam river to the port of that name. In the season the river 
at Kalldyi is a wonderful sight, the water being scarcely visible 
for the thousands of logs floating on its surface. The logs are left 
in the water until they are sold, and eventually are exported by 
sea and rail to Bombay, Madras, Kolar and other parts of India. 

Three steam saw mills are working at Kallayi and a fourth in 
British Cochin. In Cochin, casks and barrels are made of such 
excellent quality that the European merchants allow only two per 
cent, for wastage on cocoaniit-oil taken to New York. 


^ The mason caste not the jungle tribe j see p, 129. 
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At Tellicherry and Calient large quantities of pepper, coffee and 
ginger are garbled, cured or bleached, as the case may be. Bone 
meal and other manures are also made in a factory at Kallayi. 

Tiles are extensively manufactured in Malabar and South 
Canara, and in b(.th districts the Basel Mission establishments 
lead the industry. Their first factory was opened at Pudiyarakalln 
near Calicut in 1874, and others were founded in 1891 and 1892 
by the Mission at Eodakkal in the Ponnani taluk and at Olavakbod 
near Palghat, and by Messrs. Henke & Oo. at Perok. Since 
then natives have begun manufacturing tiles on a small scale at 
Calicut, at Shoranurin Walavanad, and at Parali and two other 
places in the Palghat taluk. Messrs. Henke & Co.’s factory is 
the largest in Malabar and in the presidency. Their tiles and 
those of the Basel Mission are famous all over India, under the 
generic name of ^ Mangalore Tiles,’ and are exported to Rangoon, 
Colombo, Singapore and even to Australia. Clay is obtained 
from paddy flats near river banks and is stored for a year. It 
is then moistened with water and mixed with river sand. 

In spite of the fact that calico takes its name from Calicut, 
weaving is not an industry of much importance in Malabar. 
Silk weavers there are practically none, and though small colonies 
of Oh^liyans or cotton weavers are scattered over every taluk, 
except the Wynaad, Malabar has fewer in proportion to its popu¬ 
lation than almost any other district. White Manchester mulls 
are fashionable among Nayars; the M^ppilla imports coloured 
cloths for his womenkind from Madra.s, and the cloths which he 
wears himself are made in England and dyed at Kumbakonam. 
The Chaliyans are thus reduced to supplying only the lower castes 
with cloths and to weaving coarse towels. They are miserably 
poor, and with their antiquated looms the whole family, including 
women and children, have to work the whole day to make a bare 
living. Two women and a man can earn 14 annas in three 
days between them or less than As. 4 a day. The cloths they 
weave are of the coarsest, and are usually white with a narrow 
coloured border at either end. The cotton thread is inillmade and 
purchased from local Mappilla merchants. Very little dyeing is 
done in the district, except by the Basel Mission. Taliparamba 
towels have some local celebrity, and near Karimpuzha in the 
Walavandd taluk a superior kind of cloth known as KarimjpmJia 
pivu is woven by Tamil Obettis. 

Ear more important than the indigenous industry are the 
weaving mills founded by tbe Basel Mission at Cannanore with 
branches at Nittur and Ohomhala, and at Calicut with a branch at 
Kodakkal. The looms in use at these m ills are partly treadle, 
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partly Jacquard looms; and Jeeger machinery has lately been set CHAP. yi. 
up at Cannanore. The Mission makes no attempt to compete in the dustries. 
field of native cloths, but confines its attention to the manufacture 
of sheets, towels, table cloths, shirtings, trouserings, ginghams, 
mercerised silts and j£eger goods. The thread is imported either 
direct from Manchester or from Bombay and Tutieorin. Dyeing 
is done at Calicut, and to a smaller extent at Cannanore, indigo 
being obtained from Calcutta, and other dyes in the form of 
powders from Cologne. Mission goods are distributed all over 
India, and their coats and shirts are coming into fashion with 
G-overnment clerks and educated natives generally. Cotton is 
spun in Calicut by a native firm styled ‘ The Malabar Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills.’ Coarse rugs and carpets ^are 
woven at the Cannanore jail. 

The tailors of Malabar deserve a passing mention, if only for Tailors, 
their numbers, the district supplying one-quarter of all the followers 
of these trades in the presidency. Attached to the Basel Mission 
weaving establishments at Cannanore and Calicut are tailoring 
departments, where practical and theoretical instruction is imparted 
under European supervision to youthful Native Christians. 

The small skull caps, which are the universal head-gear of Oap-mcakang. 
Mappilla men and boys, are made in different parts of the district; 
hut the best are the work of Mappilla women at Cannanore. They 
are made of fine canvas beautifully embroidered by hand, and 
fetch in the market between Es. 2 and Es. 3. The industry is 
almost confined to Malabar. 

Fishing (combined curiously enough in former times with Fishing, 
palanquin bearing) is the hereditary occupation of the Mukkuvans, 
a caste which has given many converts to Islam. Their boats, 
made of aini {Artocarpus hirmta) or mango wood, and fitted with 
a mat sail, cost from Es. 2oO to Es. 500 and carry a crew of 5 or 
8 men according to size. Their nets are of all shapes and sizes, 
ranging from a fine net with a f" mesh for sardines and such small 
fry to a stout vAliya srdmvala or shark net with a or 7" mesh; 
and for a big Badagara boat a complete equipment is said to cost 
as much as Es. 1,000. They are generally made of fibre, cotton 
thread being used only for nets with the finest mesh. Salt is 
not usually carried in the boats, and the fish decompose so rapidly 
in the tropical sun that the usual fishing grounds are comparatively 
close to the shore; but boats sometimes venture out 10, 15 or even 
20 miles. Shoals of the migratory sardine which are pursued by 
predaceous sharks, hora and cat fish yield the richest harvest of 
fishes great and small to the Mnkkuvan; hut, whether it he owing 
to steamer trafidc, the absence of grey ooze on which they feed, or 
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to tHe wickedness of the people^ all of which reasons have been 
assigned, the shoals are said to he less frequent than in former 
days.^ Huge quantities of mackerel or aila are also caught, and 
seir, white and black pomfret, prawns, whiting and soles are other 
common fish. The arrival of the boats is the great event of 
the day in a fishing village. Willing hands help to drag them up 
the beach, and an eager crowd gathers round each boat, discussing 
the catch and haggling over the price. The pile of fish soon melts 
away, and a string of coolies, each with a basket of fish on his head, 
starts off at a sling trot into the interior, and soon distributes the 
catch over a large area. Eelays of runners convey fresh fish 
from Badagara and Tellicherry even as far as the Wynaad. All 
thai is left unsold is taken from the boats to the yards to be cured 
under the supervision of the Salt department with Taticorin salt 
supplied at the rate of 10 annas per maund. The fisherman is 
sometimes also the curer; but usually the two are distinct and the 
former disposes of the fish to the latter ^ on fixed terms to a fixed 
customer ’ and looks to him ‘ for support during the slack season, 
the rainy and stormy south-west monsoon.*^ The salt fish is 
conveyed by coasting steamers to Ceylon, and by the S. Indian 
Eailway to Coimbatore, Salem and the East Coast generally. 
Sardines are the mobt popular fish and are known as Tcudumbam 
pulartti or the family blessing. In a good year 200 sardines can 
be had for a single pie; sun-diied they form valuable manure for 
the coffee planter and the cocoanut grower and are exported to 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and occasionaly to China and 
Japan; and boiled with a little water they yield quantities of fish 
oil for export to Europe and Indian ports. Salted shark is esteemed 
a delicacy peculiarly good for a nursing woman. Shark^s fins find 
a ready sale, and are exported to China by way of Bombay. The 
maws or sounds of kora and cat fishes are dried and shipped off to 
China and Europe for the preparation of isinglass. 

The cocoanut is the tree most commonly tapped for toddy. 
The sago palm is more productive, but is comparatively scarce; 
and the palmyra is rare except in Falghat and Walavanad. The 
tapper and the toddy shopkeeper are generally partners, the former 
renting the trees papng the tree-tax and selling the toddy at 
fixed prices to the latter. Sometimes the shopkeeper pays both 
rent and tax, and the tapper is his servant paid by the bottle. 
The trees are rented half-yearly, and the rent varies between 
Ee. 1 and Re. 1-8-0 per tree They are fit for tapping as soon 
as they come into hearing, hut four years later and in the 

^ In the last two years they have, however, been abundant, and this year 
(190^) has been a record one. 
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succeeding decade are most productive. They are seldom tapped chap. VI. 
for more th.au six mouths in the year, and the process, though Industries. 
it shortens the life of the tree, improves the yield of nuts in the 
rest of the year. The tapper’s outfit is neither costly nor elaborate. 

A knife in a wooden ease, a bone weighted with lead (the leg 
bone of a sambhur for choice), a few pots aud two small rings of 
rope with which to climb complete the tale. Operations begin 
when the spathe is still enclosed by its sheath. Once a day the 
sheath is gently bruised on either side with the bone, and on the 
third and following days a thin slice is cut off the end twice a day. 

On the fifteenth day drawing begins, and the bruising ceases. 

Sheath and spathe are swathed for the greater part of their length in 
a thick covering of leaves or fibre; the ends are still out off twice 
or three times a day, but, after each operation, are smeared with a 
paste made of leaves and water with the object, it is said, of keeping 
the sap from oozing through the wound and rotting the spathe. 

The leaves nsed for this purpose are called ecchil and are taken 
from a tree called vetti^ which is apparently akin to Wrightia 
tinctoria; but in British Cochin, where the tree does not grow, 
backwater mud is utilised. Round the space between the end 
of the sheath and the thick covering of leaves a single leaf is 
hound and through this the sap bleeds into a pot fastened below. 

The pot is emptied once a day in the morning. The yield of sap 
varies with the quality of the tree and the season of the year. In 
the hot months the trees give on an average about a bottle a day, 
in the monsoon and succeeding months sometimes as much as three 
bottles. In the gardens along the backwaters south of Oh^ttuvdyi 
Messrs. Parry & Co. consider that in a good year they should get 
a daily average of three bottles or half a gallon of toddy per tree. 

A bottle of toddy sells for three or four pies. 

The methods employed in making jaggery are simple in the Jaggery, 
extreme. The trees are treated in precisely the same way, but 
to prevent fermentation the pots are slightly coated with lime. The 
freshly drawn juice is heated in an iron pot over a wood fire, and 
as soon as it boils a small portion is removed in a vessel made from 
the sheath of a eocoanut spathe and left to cool on a plank of 
wood. As it cools, it hardens into a cake, and this cake is 
rubbed with half a eocoanut shell bill P is reduced to powder. 

The powder is added to the rest of the juice, and the mixture is 
stirred till it thickens. It is then poured off into halves of 
eocoanut shells, and rapidly dried in the wind, after which it is 
ready for the market. Two bottles of toddy make one Mdu 
of jaggery and a Mdu sells for four pies. It must he remembered 
that no tax has to be paid on trees tapped for sweet toddy. The 
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pattam is nofe usually paid in money. In South Ponnani most 
of the cocoanut growers mate jaggery on their own account^ and 
in return for tapping the tappers are allowed to keep the sap 
for themselves on alternate days. Sugar is not made from sugar¬ 
cane in Malabar. 

The manufacture of palm leaf umbrellas, palm leaf hats, mats, 
winnowing fans and baskets is carried on in almost every taluk of 
the district. The first two, which are peculiar to the West Coast, 
are made by Panans, who are also exorcists and devil dancers. 
The quaint umbrella hat serves to protect the field labourer from 
sun and rain, and palm leaf umbrellas are still carried by the 
conservative; hut the present day Malayd-li of the towns has 
long discarded them in favour of the ugly if more convenient 
articles of English make. The frame work and ‘ leg/ as it is called, 
of the umbrella are made usually of bamboo, the covering of the 
leaves of the palmyra. By caste custom a Panan can make only 
the frame-work; the covering of the umbrella is the work of his 
womankind, and. if he be so unfortunate as to lack female relatvies, 
he must seek the aid of the women of other Panan families. It is 
not a remunerative oceupation; ordinary umbrellas and umbrella 
hats sell at prices varying between six pies and two annas which do 
not leave much margin for profit. Dyed grasses are woven into the 
framework of the more expensive umbrellas, and the best varieties 
with painted handles are imported from Triohur. Kanisan women 
and Parayans also manufacture umbrellas and umbrella hats. 
Coarse mats are very cheap and in every household, however 
humble, take the place of carpets. They are made by Cheruman 
and Pulayan women of bamboo, cocoanut, sago or date leaves and 
of screw pine (Pandanus odoratismnus). The best baskets are made 
in Chirakkal by Vettnvans and Malayans; good baskets of reeds, 
bamboos and rattans are also made by low caste people, such as 
Cherumans and Parayans, in all parts of the district. They are 
sold very cheap, and are used for domestic purposes and in the 
fields for carrying seed, manure and the like. Fans are made 
in Palghat. 

Excellent grass mats, some of a quality so fine that they can 
be rolled up into a very small bundle, are made by Kurnvans in 
Palghat. The grass is gathered from river hanks. Each blade is 
split into four, and the pith is carefully removed. The grass is 
dried for six days, then steeped in water, then dried again for a 
day. It is then boiled in water with dye of the required quality 
and woven into mats. The prices of these mats vary according to 
their size or quality. The finest fetch Rs, 10 and more, coarser 
kinds between Re. 1 an.d Rs. 3, 
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In parts of Ernad and Walavanad small quantities of iron are 
still smelted by the rude process described by Dr. Buchanan ^ more 
than 100 years ago. 

The ore is dug oufc with a piek-axe, and broken into powder with 
the same instrument. It is then washed in a wooden trough, about 
four feet in length, open at both ends, and placed in the current of a 
riTulet; so that a gentle stream of water runs constantly through it. 
The powdered ore is placed in the upper end of this trough; and as 
the water passes through the heap, a man continually stirs it about 
with his Iiand. The metallic sand remains in the upper end of the 
trough, the quartz is carried to the lower end and the clay is 
suspended, and washed entirely away. ..... The furnaces are 

excavated out of the front of a mound of clay. .. 

From behind opposite to each furnace, an arched cavity is dug into the 
mound, so as to leave a thin partition between the two excavations. 
For allowing the vitrified matter to run oJff, there is in this partition a 
hole one foot in diameter. Above the furnace is erected a chimney 
of clay, built with four plain sides, which in two different places is 
strengthened by four bamboos, lashed together at the angles. The 
front of the furnace is quite open. 

“ Early in the morning when going to smelt, the workmen put wet 
sand mixed with powdered charcoal into the bottom of the furnace ; 
so as to fill it up as far as the hole in its back part, through which the 
vitrified matter is to run out. The sand and charcoal are well beaten, 
and formed so as to slope from the outer and upper edge, both 
toward the hole and toward the ground in front of the furnace. The 
hole is then well stopped with clay; and clay pipes are inserted at 
each corner of the furnace, for the reception of the muzzles of the 
bellows, A row of clay pipes, eight or ten in number, is then laid 
on the surface of the sand, at right angles to the back of the furnace. 
Their outer ends project a little beyond the front, and their inner ends 
reach about half way to the back. The front of the furnace is then 
shut up with moist clay; and stoppers of the same are put in the outer 
months of the pipes. By removing these stoppers, and looking through 
the pipes, the workmen judge how the operation is going forward. 
Ten baskets of charcoal, each weighing 63 lbs. are then poured in by 
the chimney; and this having been kindled, the bellows are set to 
work. Then 16 porays of prepared ore, weighing 2,160 lbs., and 20 
baskets more of charcoal, as the fire makes room for them, are gradually 
added. The operation lasts 21 hours, two sets of men relieving each 
other at the bellows, and keeping up a constant blast. The principal 
workman who attends the fire adds the fuel and ore, and stops up the 
breaches; and, when mass of iron has formed, breaks the clay that 
shuts up the hole in the hack part of the furnace, and lets out much 
vitrified matter, that strongly resembles brown haematites, and 
no doubt contains much iron; which this imperfect operation is 
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unable to reduce. The bellows are then remoyed, and tbe front of 
the furnace is broken down, A great part of the cbarcoal wbick has 
not been consumed is then pulled out with sticks or forks and 
extinguished by water. The mass of iron is allowed to remain on the 
sand 24 hours, and to cool gradually. According to the success of the 
operation it weighs from 8 to 12 tolams, or irom 256 to 384 lbs. 
The mass, when cool, is broken in pieces with a large hammer, and 
sold for use, it being then malleable, although somewhat brittle. 
The mass is extremely porous, and irregular in its shape, and has 
never formed what chemists call a button ; that is to say, the lique¬ 
faction produced on the iron has only been partial, sufficient to cause 
the particles to adhere in a mass but not adequate to form a fluid 
that expels all matters of a different specific gravity.” 

The defunct gold mining industry in the Wynaad has been 
described in Chapter I, but there is still a little washing for gold 
in the rivers at Nilamhur by the Khdans, a hill tribe who work for 
the Nilambur Tirumnlp^d* The process is still apparently much 
the same as it was in 1831, when the Collector described it as 
follows:— 

The earth is put into a pautty, a kind of wooden tray hollowed 
in the centre and not unlike a turtle’s shell, the soil is immediately 
submerged in water just enough to overflow it, and no more, and kept 
in an undulating motion by the washer with one hand; while the 
earth is stirred up with the other until ah the earthy particles are 
washed entirely out of it, and a sediment is left in the hollow, 
consisting chiefly of a mixture of black sand and particles of iron and 
gold. The pautty is then taken out of the water, and one end of it 
being somewhat elevated, water is gently poured upon its contents 
xmtil the gold distinctly appears on the border quite divided from the 
principal mass. The golden particles are separated with a grain or 
two of quicksilver which is rubbed into them, and then put in a 
piece of tobacco leaf, which being placed in a crucible, or more 
generally between two pieces of lighted charcoal, the heat causes the 
quicksilver to evaporate, and the gold is then taken out in a pure 
state.” ^ 

Every amsam has its potters, goldsmiths, carpenters and 
blacksmiths; but bell metal work is the only craft that calls 
for special mention. The Miis^ris or bell-metal workers are 
not very numerous, hut they supply all the richer families 
with their cooking pots. They have no fear of the competition 
of aluminium, for a vessel made of bell metal has the great 
advantage that when it begins to wear out, the Mus^ri buys 
it back at a slightly reduced price, and utilises the metal again. 
Bell metal is a mixture of copper and lead, the usual proportion 
being three parts of lead to fourteen of copper. Moulds are 

^ See Correspondence on gold mines m Wynaad —Mad. Go’pt. Press, 1874. 
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made of bees-wax witb a core of clay, and a thick covering 
of the same material In the kiln the wax runs out through 
a hole in the covering of clay left for the purpose, and through 
the same hole the molten metal is poured into the mould. The 
best bell metal work is said to come from Kunhimangalam in the 
Ohirakkal taluk. 

A curious side light is thrown upon Malayalam society by the 
census returns relating to the learned, artistic and other professions. 
In Malabar extremes meet; it is one of the most literate districts 
in the presidency, and the best provided with exponents of law, 
medicine and letters; but as has been noticed in Chapter III 
it is also pre-eminently the home of priestcraft, astrology, necro¬ 
mancy and black magic and at the recent census nearly 2,000 
persons claimed to be witches, wizards and cow poisoners. 

The number of porters (22,052) in Malabar is noteworthy. 
They are partly the product of the heavy shipping trade of the 
district, and partly a relic of the times when, as Ibn Batuta says, 
‘ there were no beasts of burden in Malabar, and goods were all 
carried on the backs of men’. 

The trade of Malabar is chiefly seaborne, and for a Madras 
district its volume is immense, as the following statistics in lakhs 
of rupees of the average trade in the presidency and in Malabar 
between the years 1899 and 1903 show;— 



Presidency. 

Malabar. 


Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Total. 

Foreign 

806 

1,290 

2,096 

22 

254 

276 

Coasling 

BIS 

500 

1,121 

275 

212 

487 

Total ... 

1,421 

1,796 

3,217 

297 

466 : 

763 


From this table ports with a trade aggregating in value less 
than two lakhs annually are excluded, and the average annual 
trade of the district must therefore be worth nearly 7f crorea or 
very nearly one-fourth of the value of all the sea-home trade of 
the presidency. 

In British Cochin, Malabar possesses the third port in the pre- Ports, 
sidency, with a coasting trade which even exceeds that of Madras 
and Tuticorin. Calicut, the fourth port in the presidency, follows 
next in importance, and after Calicut come Tellicherry, Cannanore, 
Badagara and Bey pore in the order named. Ponn^ni, Azhikkal 
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and Eallayi are minor ports, and there are numerous sub-ports in 
the district. None of these unfortunately are provided with proper 
harbours, or with any shelter for bi^ vessels in the monsoon gales, 
and in the monsoon months trade is in consequence almost at a 
standstill. 

The balance of trade is much in favour of the exports, but 
only a small proportion of the produce shipped from Malabar is 
actually grown in the district. Tea and coffee find their way by 
road and rail to Malabar ports for shipment from Ooorg, the 
Nilgiris and Anamalais as well as from the Malabar-Wynaad, 
and of the oil and yarn exported from Cochin a great part comes 
from Travancore and Native Cochin. Oil, coir, copra and other 
products of the coooanut are rapidly out-distancing all their com¬ 
petitors as articles of export, their value in Cochin alone, where 
the trade is chiefly concentrated, having increased from less than 
80 lakhs in 1891 to upwards of 160 lakhs in 1904. Next in 
importance is coffee which is exported in about equal quantities 
from Calicut and Tellicherry. Tellicherry is the head-quarters 
of the pepper trade; Calicut of that in ginger and nux vomica 
seeds, the Malabar variety of which is of very high quality. 
Cochin takes the lead again in tea, mostly of Tra'vancore origin. 

Malabar has customers all the world over, and distributes its 
exports in almost equal proportions between foreign countries and 
Indian ports. Calcutta takes the greatest share of the cocoanut 
oil, closely followed by Bombay, America, Germany, the United 
Kingdom and Burma. Coir goes chiefly to England and Germany, 
poonac to Hamburg and Bombay, and lemon grass oil to Prance. 
London is the market for tea and coffee ; though large quantities 
of coffee go to Prance; ginger and pepper are almost monopolized 
by European countries, though a certain amount goes in the first 
instance to Bombay. 

In return for these heavy exports, Malabar imports very little 
direct from foreign countries, kerosine oil, metals and machinery 
being Europe^s only contributions of importance. Prom other 
Indian ports, on the other hand, the imports into the district 
are very considerable. Immense quantities of grain, pulses and 
paddy come to all Malabar ports from Burma, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, Gocbin taking the bulk, probably for distribution 
in Travancore and Cochin. Bombay supplies Cochin and CaKcut 
with many lakhs’ worth of raw cotton, cotton twist, yarn and 
piece goods, and Calicut, Ponnani and other ports with salt not 
only for local consumption, hut for export by rail to the East 
Coast, Sugar is the only other import of importance. 

Compared with that by sea rail-home trade is insignificant. 
Grains and pulses are the principal imports, and timber, salt and 
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salt-fisli the chief exports. Calicut, Palghat and Kallaji are the 
stations where most traffic is done, the last owing its position 
entirely to its timber trade. 


A standard table of weights and measures is one of the crying 
needs of Malabar. Throughout the district, except in Cochin 
(42|- tolas), 40 tolas are the accepted equivalent of 1 lb. avoirdu¬ 
pois, and 20 tuUms make a bdram or candy. But the multiples 
and sub-multiples of the tuUm differ so widely as to make it 
impossible to enter into all the local variations. Complexity is 
carried so far that in some places the weight of the iuTdm varies 
with the nature of the goods sold. In Oannanore, for instance, 
pepper, coffee and cardamoms are all sold by different weights, 
and in Ohavakkad the tuldm weighs variously 25, 30 and 37J lbs. 

In the bazaars of North Malabar and North Wynaad. the 
following table is in fairly general use :— 


10 tolas 
4 pallams 
32 lbs. 

20 tulams 


1 pallam. 

1 lb. avoir. 

1 tulam. 

1 baram or candy. 


In South Malabar the commonest tables perhaps are those in use 
in Palghat and South Walavanad, which dijBfer from the above 
only in that the tuUm weighs 25 lbs. or 100 pallams, and that 
current in Ernad, North Ponntini and Perintalmanna wherein the 
tuldm — 35 lbs. = 100 palhma = 1,400 tolas. 

In eommereial circles the tuldm is the accepted equivalent of 
the maund, and the baram of' the candy, 'but in business transac¬ 
tions the ^ weight of the candy is invariably specified in lbs. 
avoirdupois. The weights used in wholesale transactions with the 
European firms seem to differ in many cases from those in retail 
use in the bazaar. The foUowing is a list of the most important 
candies:— 


Caunanore (coffee) 


680J lbs. 

Do. 

(pepper) .. 


„ 

Do. 

(cardamoms) 


660 „ 

Cochin 

(yarn) 


672 „ 

Do. 

(off) 

= 

656 „ 

Calicut .. 

• • 


700 „ 

Do. 

.. 

== 

560 „ (for Government 

Paighat 



salt and coir yarn). 

500 „ 

Tellicherry 



660 „ 

Quilandi 

• # • • 


773 „ 

Badagara 

• ♦ 9 9 

. I 

660 „ 
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Grain measures are equally bewildering. Tbe Macleod seer, 
introduced in 1802 by the Principal Collector of that name, is 
the standard grain measure in Palghat, Walavanad and Ifortli 
Malabar, and in Calicut and Ponn^ni the half seer is used. 
Liberally heaped as is the practice, its normal contents are 130 
tolas of rice. In Cochin a ndli of 43 tolas, and in Manjeri and 
Manantoddy local seers containing 92 and 90 tolas respectively are 
in use. The multiples and sub-multiples of the seer are ndlu^ uris, 
olaJcs and alaks^ and throughout Malabar the ndli = 2 uris ^ i^olah 
= 8 ahks. But the capacity of the n^li varies greatly in different 
towns. Expressed in tolas of rice, in Ponnani and Pudiyangadi 
it contains 43-g- tolas, in Cochin 43 tolas, in North Malabar, 
Ohavakkad and Tirurangadi 32f, in Manantoddy 22|, in Calicut 
26, in Palghat and South Walavanad 211, in Manjeri 18 and in 
Perintalmanna 16 J. In South Malabar the para is more commonly 
used in selling paddy and other grains. The Palghat and Calicut 
paras contain 10 edangalis or 40 ndlis^ the Perintalmanna para 60 
ndlis and the Ponnani para 30 ndlis. In North Malabar the para 
is not often used, but the edangali contains 4 ndlis^ and is the 
equivalent of the Macleod seer. 

liiquid measures are still more complex, and it is impossible to 
reduce them to a common denominator. As in grain measures, the 
Tuih = 2 nris = 4 olaks = 8 alaks, but there all uniformity ends. 
In Calient and North Malabar bigger measures are called kuttia 
and pddams^ and the commonest table is as follows :— 

4 nalis or 1J Macleod seers .. . * 1 kutti. 

16 knttis .1 padam. 

8 padams . • .. .... 1 candy. 

But the kutti is the equivalent in some places of If Macleod 
seers, in others of 2f. In South Malabar the chodama^ measuring 
variously 16, 20,24 and 30 ndlis, is the multiple of the padam. In 
Cochin the head-quarters of the oil trade, a candy of nil contains 
656 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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CHAPTER Yll. 

M-RANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Waterways —Rivers, backwaters and canals—Their commercial importance. 
Roads— Tipn’a gan roads—Roads in the first ^^ears of the British supremacy 
—Retrogression in the first half of nineteenth century—Existing roads— 
Their condition—Avenues. Travellers’ Bungalows. Ferries. Rail¬ 
ways —Projected lines. 


The climate and the nature of Malabar are alike unfavourable to 
road-making, and, up to the time of the Mysorean invasion, the 
rivers and backwaters of the district were the main channel of trade. 
Through every taluk, as stated more at length in Chapter 1, one 
or more big rivers find their way from the Western Ghats to 
the coast, and deprived of outlets to the sea by the littoral sand 
banks, discharge into a long line of backwaters running parallel 
with the shore. Connecting links are supplied in many places by 
canals, and, with slight interruptions, there is communication by 
inland water from Kavvdyi in the extreme north of Malabar to 
Trivandrum in Travancore. With the exception of the Sultan’s 
canal between the Mount Deli river and the back waters of the 
Taliparamba and Valarpattanam rivers, which was dug in 1766 
hj the Ali Raja of Cannanore, these artificial cuttings all date 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. Designed as far back 
as 1822 by Special Commissioner Mr. Grseme, they were not 
carried out till twenty years later when Mr. OonoUy was Collector. 
The Payyoli, Oonolly, Ponn^ui and Badagara canals were all 
completed between 1840 and 1860 ; and the nnsuecessful attempts 
to unite the Kadalundi and Ponnani rivers were continued down 
to 1857. These canals were till recently in the charge of the 
Local Boards ; but little was done to maintain them in proper order, 
and they have now been placed under the control of the Public 
Works Department. 

The commercial importance of these inland waterways was 
not lost upon the foreigners who centuries ago came to Malabar 
in quest of spices. The Mappilla towns at the mouths and on the 
banks of nearly every river are relics of old Moorish settlements. 
The English factory at TeUicherry with its outworks on Darmadam 
island secured to the Honourable Company the lion’s share of the 
pepper produced in the territories of the Randattara Aehanmar, 
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the Kottayam Eaja aud Irnvalinad Nambiyars, tapped by the 
rivers converging on Darmadam. The French settlemeut at Mahe 
on the river of that name attracted the trade of Kadattanad. 
Ghettuvayi at the month of a widespread system of backwaters 
was held by the Portuguese, Dutch and English in turn, and was 
often hotly contended for. Cochin, the head-quarters first of the 
Portuguese, then of the Dutch, owed its importance then, as now, 
to its splendid situation at the chief outlet of an immense system of 
backwaters as well as to its fine natural harbour. Prom Tangasseri 
the Dutch commanded the many navigable rivers which there find 
their way into the sea; and finally at Anjengo the English settled 
on a spit of sand with the sea on one side and a river on the other 
solely for the advantages afforded for trade by this river and its 
neighbouring creeks. 

If Tipu did his best to ruin the trade of South Malabar by 
destroying the pepper vines, he conferred at least one great 
economic boon upon the country. He was the pioneer of its roads. 
Before his time wheeled traffic was unknown, and even pack 
bullocks were not used until comparatively recent times, ‘ No one 
travels in these parts ^ wrote Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth century 
‘ upon beasts of burden; nor is there any horse found except with 
the king. When, however, any merchant has to buy or sell 
goods, they are carried upon the backs of men who are always 
ready to do so (for hire).’ Narrow footpaths ‘ running at 
random through paddy lands without any regard to convenience 
of travelling ’ took the place of highways, and it was not until 
Tipu brought his artillery into Malabar that the need of proper 
roads was felt. ' He projected and in great part finished/ in the 
words of Major Dow, one of the Joint Commissioners/ ‘an exteu- 
mve chain of roads that connected all the principal places of 
Malabar and pervaded the wildest parts of the country.’ He 
invaded the district both from Mysore by way of the passes 
through the Western Ghats and from the Carnatic through the 
Palghat Gap; and, while Seiingapatam was ‘ the grand termi¬ 
nation of these inter-communications,’ and many of the roads 
converged upon the Tamarasseri and other passes into the 
Wynaad, Palghat was also an important road centre. Not much 
is known of his roads in North Malabar save that the majority 
started from Mount Deli, and had for ‘ their general direction ’ the 
Tamarasseri and Periya ghats; but full details are on record of his 
road system in the south of the district. The Tamarasseri ghat, 
up which a steep gun road ran, was the meeting place of no less 
than four roads. Two led by different routes from Malappuram 

^ See the report oE the Joiat Com.naission.ers, 1793. 
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and two from Oalicat, one following more or less the line of the 
present Mysore road, and the other passing through Ferofe and 
Ghattamangalam. Perok, Tipii’s capital in Malabar, was con¬ 
nected with the Karkkhr ghat by a road which ran through 
Eondotti, Edavanna and Nilambur, and with Coimbatore by two 
alternative routes. A road led Tirdrangadi to Venkatakotta 
(the modern Kottakkal) in the Ernad taluk, and then bifurcated, 
one branch going to Coimbatore by Ang4dippnram, Mannargbat 
and the Attapadi valley, and the other by Kavalappara, Mankara 
and V^alayar. The coast road from Bey pore to 0r£ngan6re ma 
T^ndr, Ponnani, Veliyangod and Chettuvayi was another gun 
road, as was also the existing road from T£ndr to Palghat by way 
of Pndiyangadi, Trittala and Lakkidi. Palghat was also con¬ 
nected with Dindigul and Eollangod by lines of communication. 

In a hilly district blessed with a heavy rainfall, like Malabar, 
roads require unremitting attention; and Tipn’shastily-improvised 
roads, which, although they were cleverly traced so as to keep on 
the watersheds and avoid paddjfields, were neither well made nor 
properly drained, soon fell into disrepair. In 1796 a Captain- 
lieutenant of Engineers was deputed to report on the state of the 
gun roads, and in 1797 a new trace from Palghat to Dindigul 
was taken in hand. The Collectors of the small districts, into 
which Malabar was divided in 1800, were encouraged to pay 
special attention to the roads; and Mr. Wye of Angadippuram was 
permitted in 1801 to devote to roads and bridges the proceeds 
of ferry farms and magisterial fines. In North Malabar the 
Pychy rebellion gave a great impulse to road-making, and the 
interior of Kottayam and Kurumbrandd taluks was opened up by 
military roads which for the most part still exist. Dr. Buchanan, 
who travelled through Malabar, in 1800 and 1801, was constrained 
to condemn the majority of roads as very bad ; but in 1807 Mr. 
Thackerayj’- a less impartial witness, felt justified in reporting to 
the Board that' Malabar was intersected by better roads perhaps 
than any other province in India. ’ At this time the main roads 
were the coast road, and those from Palghat to the sea, from 
Palghat to Knttiyadi via Tamarasseri, from Kiittiyadi to Calicut, 
and from Calient to Tamarass&i. 

A long period of stagnation ensued. All interest in com¬ 
munications was in a state of suspended animation, and the roads 
steadily deteriorated, till in 1848 Mr. Conolly reported that there 
were only ^ two carriage roads in Malabar, one from the borders 
of Coimbatore to the sea, and one by the Periya pass from the 

^ An nncle of the novelist. Extracts from his report are printed in the 
Fifth Ueport. 

34 
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Mysore frontier to Gannanore and TelliolierryTlie coast road was 
also ‘ generally arailaWe, though in parts very diflieult for carts,’ 
and there were important bullock tracks up the Perambadi, 
Euttiyadi, Tamarasseri and Sispara ghats; but of the ‘vast 
number of secondary roads intersecting the district ’ few if any were 
practicable for wheeled traffic.^ The deterioration of the roads in 
this period is hardly surprising, for in 1831 Government formally 
renounced all attempts to maintain them in good order, The 
mardmat department which had charge of them was devoid of 
professional skill, being in fact the revenue department under 
another name, and had only the Military Engineer of Malabar and 
South Oanara and subsequently the Civil Engineer appointed for 
those districts to look to for guidance. Under the Collector the 
Tahsildars, assiste 1 by taluk maistries, were the executive officers ; 
and for a time they^ were entrusted even with the preparation of 
estimates. The department was also supplied with insufficient 
funds. In accordance with the terms of the despatch of the 
Honourable Court in 1817, the whole of the net proceeds from 
ferries, which averaged not less than Rs. 30,000 a year, should have 
been devoted to roads, hut in the twenty-five years from 1826 
to 1850 the average expenditure was not more than Rs. 18,000. 
Between 1810 and 1830 some companies of the Madras Pioneers 
worked in the district, and among others constructed the road from 
Gannanore to Nedumpoyil via Kottayam and Elittaparamba. and 
the Periya ghat road. But they were officered from regiments 
of the line by ^ men who not only had no knowledge of engineering 
but did not affect to understand surveying or levelling or even the 
use of a plan or section,’ and much of their work was mere waste 
of time and labour. Their trace up the Periya ghat was too 
direct and steep, and the road, which was only three miles long 
instead of eight as at present, was abandoned as soon as the 
Perambadi ghat was opened to cart traffic. The construction of 
the road from Gannanore to Coorg by way of this ghat, which 
was sanctioned in 1848 and completed three years later, was the 
chief benefit conferred on Malabar by the road department created 
in 1845 for the maintenance of trunk roads in the presidency. 

The last half century has witnessed an immense extension of 
roads, and great changes in their relative importance. The 
Sispara ghat road is no longer the shortest and most direct 
route to Ootacamund, and Ariyakkod in the Ernad taluk is no 
longer the centre of a widespread system of roads. With the 

^ Report of tlie Public Works Commission of 1852, I, 309, and Mr. Conollj’s 
report to tlie Board, dated January 21st, 1848. 
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advent of the railway to Malabar the Valayar-Ponnani road 
ceased to be the main artery of traffic between the Carnatic and 
Kerala; and with the extension of the line to Mangalore the coast 
road from Calicut to Cannanore has lost much of its former import¬ 
ance. With few exeeptionSj the roads are now, as they should be, 
mere feeders to the railway; but among the exceptions are the great 
highways of the district. First and foremost are the Perambadi 
and Tamarasseri ghat roads which tap the planting districts of 
Coorg and Malabar-Wynaad, and convey to the sea at Tellicherry 
and Calicut heavy consignments of coffee, pepper and tea. The 
Tamarasseri ghat, which fifty years ago resembled a mined 
staircase formed oE huge blocks of stone with a gradient varying 
from 1 in I to 1 in 4, was provided with a new trace in 1858 and 
a new road between 1860 and 1870 construoted by the Madras 
Sappers and Miners. The failure of coffee in North Wynaad has 
diminished the importance of the Periya ghat np which a new and 
easier road has been traced ; but the traffic on the Karkknr ghat 
road from the Nilgiri-Wynaad to Calicut is very heavy in the 
shipping season. 

The extension of the road system is due partly to the restora¬ 
tion of the secondary roads mentioned by Mr. OonoUy, partly to the 
formation of new roads in the Mappilla zone with the proceeds of 
Mappilla fines. In 1846 the made roads of Malabar measured 138 
miles; they now measure more than 1,700 miles. But this great 
increase, however desirable in itself, has raised in an acute form 
the problem of maintenance, which, as pointed out in Chapter XIV, 
presents peculiar difficulties in Malabar. The two great highways 
from Tellicherry and Calicut to Coorg and Mysore are kept in 
good order by the Public Works Department, and the 170 miles 
of municipal road are usually in fair condition. But the state of 
those Local Fund roads, on which traffic is at all heavy, leaves much 
to he desired, especially in the monsoon, and the ruins of great 
bridges over many rivers attest the chronic impecuniosity of the 
Local Boards. A gradual improvement has, however, manifested 
itself of late years. 

‘ Elegant avenues/ as Dr. Buchanan called then, have always 
been a feature of Malabar roads, and their trees are often the sole 
remaining guide to ancient lines of traffic. JacEs, mangoes and 
banyans are the trees commonly planted. The village officers are 
usually entrusted with the duty of replacing windfalls and are 
paid a small sum for every sapling planted in the monsoon which 
is alive at the close of the official year. 
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A list of travellers^ bungalows with details of accommodation 
will be found in the separate Appendix. In this direction marked 
progress has been made in the last half ccnfc'iry, the 130 bunga¬ 
lows and rest-houses maintained by the various departments being 
a great improvement on the 44 which existed in 1846. They are 
a great convenience in a district, where tents are useless for a 
great part of the year, and are always expensive to carry about. 
The Local Eoards also maintain 37 choultries for native travellers. 
Only two are endowed, hut fees are nowhere charged. 

The importance to the Local Fund revenues of the 298 ferry 
farms in Malabar is alluded to in Chapter XIV. The system of 
farming was introduced in 1801-02. ^ Under the Eajas and 

Mysore Government boats were kept up by p7*ivate owners for 
ferrying passengers over rivers, and slight contributions were 
levied for their trouble according to the circumstances of the 
passengers. In some places individuals maintained boats as a 
charity for the gratuitous passage of travellers.^ ’ For the carriage 
of carts and horses jangddcms, railed platforms placed on two 
dug-outs tied together, are used on the plains, pdndis or rafts of 
bamboos and brushwood in Wynaad. 

The South Indian Eailway^ (standard gauge) enters the district 
through the Palghat Gap just before Vdlay^r station, and, following 
the windings of the Ponndni river as far as Edakkulam, gradually 
approaches the coast. From Tirur the line runs parallel with tte 
shore to Mangalore, often in sight of the sea and never more than 
a mile or two from it. It leaves the district at Kavvdyi, a few 
miles beyond Payyanur station. The total length in Malabar of 
the main line is about 174 miles ; and a small branch line, three 
miles long, connects Palghat with Olavakkod junction. From 
1861 to 1888 the terminus was at Chaliam on the southern bank of 
the Beypore river. The line was extended to Calicut in the latter 
year. In 1901 and the two following years it was opened for 
traffic as far as Badagara, Tellieherry and Oannanore, respectively ; 
and in 1907 it reached Mangalore. Beyond Kadalundi construc¬ 
tion was difficult and expensive. Considerable rivers were en¬ 
countered every few miles, and the swamps at Elattur, Tellieherry 
and Azhikkal caused much delay. At the last place a bank, 
twenty or thirty feet high, often sank five or six feet in a single 
night, till now the original earthwork is all below ground level. 
At Chdla, in a cutting a few miles south of Oannanore, a bed of 
kaolin was met with below the laterite which necessitated heavy 

^ Vide Graeme’s Report on the District of Malabar, dated 14th January 182 A 

" Formerly, till February 1908-, the Madras Railway. 
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and expensive retaining walls connected underneath the line 
hj inverts. The bridge consisting of twelve spans of 100 feet 
each over the river at V^alarpattanam or Baliapatam is the 
most important engineering work on the Malabar section of 
the line. Other big bridges are the iron girder bridge of 
twelve spans each of 64 feet over the Kadalundi river, the 
bridge of six spans of 1«10 feet over the Bevpore river at 
Perok and the bridge of twelve spans of 60 feet over the Kotta 
river. At Shoranur the Cochin State Eailway branches oif to 
Tricliur and Ernakulam. 

A project is under investigation to link Pal ghat with Pollachi 
atid Dindigul by rail and thus to give the West Coast more direct 
communication with Southern India and at the same time to 
develop the timber trade of Palghat. A line from Tellicherrj to 
Coorg is also proposed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Raixfalt.. The Seasons— Liability to famine—Early scarcities—Famine of 
1S65-CB—Famine of 187G-187S—Scarcity in 1890-91. Floods— The Tama«. 
rasB^ri landslip. Storais— The hurricane of 1848. Earthquakes. 

The rainfall of Malabar is verj heavy, and the district average 
for the last 3f years is nearly 117 inches. As recorded officially, 
it ranges from nearly 78 inches at Palghatto 169 at Yayittiri; but 
in many parts of the Wynaad on the slopes of the ghats a fall of 
300 inches in the year is not uncommon. More than 360 inches 
of rain fell in the year 1904-05 at Tagarapddi on the Tamarasseri 
ghat, and of this 300 inches were collected in June, July and 
August. Statistics of the rainfall at the majority of the recording 
stations in the district are given helow. Kottayam was a record¬ 
ing station between 1870 and 1883, and Chevdydr between 1870 
and 1891; and in these years the average fall at these two places 
was 123*72 and 101*96 respectively. Eain gauges have lately 
been set up at Mankara, Otfcapdlam, Cherpaloheri, Manndirakkddj 
Irrikkiir, P^yyanfir, Kuttiyadi and Triprangod; but the statistics 
are too recent to be trustworthy, and these places have therefore 
been omitted from the table. 


Station. 

Years 

recorded. 

January to 
March. 

April and 
May, 

June to Sep¬ 
tember. 

October to 
December. 

Total. 

Pal ghat . 

1870—03 

1*27 

8*04 

55*52 

13*04 

77*88 

Angadippiiram 

1870 • 03 

1*41 

11-45 

75-32 

18-17 

106*35 

Manjeri 

1870—03 

1*03 

10-2:^ 

81*19 

18*03 

110-54 

KilambAr 

1871—03 

*85 

8*19 

84*87 

14*60 

168*51 

Vayittiri 

1870 -03 

1-98 

10*82 

140*16 

16-36 

169*32 

j Manantoddy... 

1870—03 

1*76 

7-94 

87-56 

9-17 

i 106*43 

Taliparamba .. 

1879—03 

•27 

8*56 

104*03 

13*54 

126*70 

Cannanore ... 

1870-03 

•77 

10-05 

99*50 

11*41 

121*73 

Tellicherry ... 

1870—03 

•80 

12*49 

105*63 

12-31 

131*23 

Badagara 

1870—03 

1*23 

11*39 

97-97 

12*16 

123*05 

Quilandi 

1894—03 

•82 

11*24 

102*55 

11-47 

126*08 

Calicut 

1870—03 

1-14 

12*80 

89-02 

15*49 

118*45 

Tirdrangadi ... 

1870-03 

•79 

12*71 

81-78 

15*63 

110*91 


1870—03 

1-77 

15*00 

71-08 

15*79 

103*61 

Ohawakkad ... ... 

1^94—03 

1*18 

13*65 

75-51 

16*65 

147*00 

Cochin .! 

1870—03 

3‘77 

17*36 

73-05 

21*03 

115*21 

District average ... 


1-30 1 

11*39 

89*05 

14-70 

116-44 
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The climate is remarkable for the orderly maroli of the seasons 
and the regularity of seed-time and harvest. January, February 
and March are the dry mon^■hs, when burning land winds blow 
and the heat is tempered only by the cool evening breeze off the 
sea. Early in April the first distant mutterings of thunder are 
heard on the ghats, and the husbandman knows that the time of 
sowing is at hand Almost every evening storms break over the 
interior, sometimes extending as far as the coast; and towards the 
end of May their greater violence and a bank of hlne-blaok clouds 
gathering in the south-west herald the onset of the monsoon. 
In some seasons the electrical disturbance at this period is terrific ; 
the roll of thunder is continuous for minutes together and the 
blaze of lightning incessant. With the burst of the monsoon, 
generally about the second week of June, the thunder-storms cease, 
the floodgates of heaven are opened, and the clouds descend in rain. 
In August the rains slacken, and at the end of September they 
die away. The land winds assert themselves onee more, and, 
though the north-east monsoon brings frequent showers, by the 
end of December the dry weather has usually set in 

The north-east monsoon sometimes fails, the south-west 
never; and, as the latter brings three-quarters of the rainfall of 
the district, it is perhaps unnecessary to add that real famice is 
unknown in the land. Malabar, it is true, does not grow sufficient 
food-grain for its own consumption, and has to make up the 
deficieney by importation. Artificial famines are therefore always 
possible, and at one time, when Mangalore was the granary of 
Malabar and pirates infested the sea, were fairly common. But 
of real famine duo to widespread failure of crops there is little or 
no record, and no special programme of relief works is drawn up 
yearly, as in other districts. 

In August 1727 factors of Tellicherry recorded in their diary 
that there was an ' extraordinary scarcity of rice.^ The factory 
stock was reduced to barely a month^s supply. There was none 
to be had at Mangalore where parents were selling their children 
to obtain food, and the factory doors were daily besieged by 
crowds of starving men and women; no further entries on the 
subject appear, and probably with the reaping of the 'kanni crop 
in September the worst symptoms disappeared. It is always in the 
mouths that just precede the harvest of this crop that the pinch of 
poverty makes itself most severely felt. In July and August the 
paddy crops have been planted out and require but little labour, 
and the poorer classes, whose scanty stock of grain saved from the 
previous season’s crop is exhausted, have a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet. 
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The severe famine which raged throughout the presidency in 
1865 and 1866 made its effects felt in Malabar. A daily average 
of 6,853 people were relieved during the five months from July to 
November 1866, of whom 6,198 were relieved gratuitously and 
155 employed on wages. The maximum number relieved in any 
one month was 24,206 in August 1866. An unprecedented out¬ 
break of daeoitj and violent crime was a marked feature of these 
two years. 

In 1376 to 1878, the terrible years in which the whole of South 
.India was stricken with famine, Malabar suffered in common with 
the rest of the presidency, hut to a far less degree. The north¬ 
east monsoon of 1876 failed with the result that the magaram 
crops on the plains perished, and the coffee crop in the Wynaad 
was short. In ordinary years prices would have risen slightly, 
and supplies of rice would have poured in from Burma and Bengal. 
Some distress would have been felt among the poor, but not so 
much as to call for the interference of Grovernmcnt. But, with 
famine raging in Mysore and the resfc of the presidency, and no 
grain available for import except at famine prices, actual famine 
threatened Malabar in general and the Wynaad taluk in particular. 
Into this taluk at that time more than 30,000 coolies flocked every 
year from Mysore for the picking season. Ordinarily they found 
ample work on the coffee estates till the middle of February, and 
were then able to return home with money saved. But in 1876, 
with ragi, the staple food of the coolies, at three times its usual 
price, and the coffee all picked by the end of December, the 
authorities were confronted with the prospect of having thousands 
of destitute coolies thrown on their hands with no money saved 
and no inducement to return to Mysore, where famine was far 
worse. A sum of Rs. 5,000 was therefore allotted by the Board for 
relief in the Wynaad early in 1877, and the Mysore Government 
agreed to depute an ofScer to deport the coolies to their homes. 

As usual, however, it was only in the monsoon months that 
real distress was experienced. Relief camps were opened in May 
at Yayittiri and Manantoddy, and in July at Palghat, where 
emaciated and destitute coolies were beginuing to arrive in large 
numbers from Coimbatore and Salem. The average number 
relieved daily at these camps is given below:— 


— 

Manantoddy. 

Vayittiri. 

Palgbat. 

Total. 

Jxme 

10 

55 


65 

July . 

21 

98 

G 

125 

August.. 

16 

71 ' 

80 

167 

September 

15 

GO 

27 

102 

October.. 

9 

72 


61 
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In August the severity of the distress began to tell on the local CHAP. vm. 
population; but the richer classes generously stepped in and in Seasons. 
nearly every taluk opened relief houses where one meal of rice- 
kanji was distributed daily to all comers. The numbers thus 
relieved weekly will surprise even those well acquainted with the 
district. It will be noth ed that in September the numbers on 
relief fell away rapidly :— 


Week ending 

Number 

relieved. 

Week ending 

Number 

relieved. 

Week ending 

Number 

relieved. 

August 

11 

14,200 

September 8 

39,167 

October 

6 

2,577 


18 

35,715 


15 

15,484 

Si 

13 

1,084 

jj 

25 

44,002 

is 

22 

4,909 

S3 

20 

403 

September 1 

40,383 

Si 

29 

2,298 

Si 

27 

407 


Preparations were made for opening relief works in the plain 
taluks in 1877, and in June the tracing of a road from Mannd- 
rakkddto Oherpalcheri in the "Walavanad talnk was commenced. 

Nothing further was done, however, as the opening up with roads 
of the country round Eolatthr with fines collected from the 
amsams implicated in the M'appilla outrage of 1873 at that place, 
provided sufficient work for the poorer classes all through the 
period of scarcity. Early in 1878 relief works were opened in the 
Wynaad. The Grovernments of Madras and Mysore each subscribed 
Es. 2 for every rupee subscribed by the planters, and with the 
Rs. 9,138 thus raised several roads were put in order. 

Between 1876 and 1878, with the exception of the failure of the 
north-east monsoon in the first year, there was no deficiency of rain 
in the district, and the crops were also good. The scarcity therefore, 
for it can hardly be called a famine, was merely sympathetic with 
the famine raging all round Malabar. The great famine of 1876 
to 1878 cost the State 690 lakhs in direct expenditure; but of 
this only Es. 11,063, an infinitesimal fraction, were spent in 
Malabar, and that largely on refugees from other districts. 

At the end of 1890 there was a very general failure of the Scarcity in 
rmgaram rice crop on the plains and of the coffee crop in the 
Wynaad. The collection of arrears of kist in the Ernad, 
Walavanad and Ponnani taluks was postponed till the following 
October; but a programme of relief works proposed by the Collector 
was not sanctioned by Grovernment for the reason that the 
35 
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CHAP. YIIL ordinary local fund works, for which a provision of Rs. 63,000 had 
.Seasons. been made in the budget, would probably provide sufficient work for 
Ihe poorer classes nearer their homes. Partial scarcity prevailed 
again in 1899, and a certain amount of private relief was dispensed 
at Tellioherry and other places. 

Floods. Excessive falls of rain are common, and floods by no means 

infrequent. On the 19th and 20th May 1882 between 18 and 22 
inches of rain fell in the 24 hours in different parts of Calicut; 
and in the monsoon of 1871 the rain gauge at the Collector’s 
office registered over six inches a day for six consecutive days. 
During almost every monsoon the small todm or water-eourses 
that feed the rivers overflow their banks, and convert into placid 
lakes the green paddy flats through which they run. But the 
rivers themselves have in the course of long ages worn out for them¬ 
selves deep beds, and rarely overflow their banks to any serious 
extent. In the monsoon of 1902, however, which hurst almost un¬ 
precedentedly late with tremendous rain on the ghats, several of 
the hig rivers overspread the country side. Many hundred native 
huts collapsed in the district, and the Nfiradi bridge at Malappuram 
which is 30 feet above the bed of the Kadalundi river was 
submerged. Similar floods recurred in Ernad and Walavanad in 
the monsoon of 1907. 

The Tama- IQQO an exceptionally heavy monsoon culminated on the 

aDdslip, early morning of August 4th in a perfect deluge of rain on the 
Tamarasseri ghat. Only 14-28 inches of rain, collected in two 
measurements at 7 p.m. and 4 a.m. respectively, were registered at 
Lakkidi near the head of the ghat; hut the gauge which held 
only lOJ inches must have overflowed the greater part of the 
night, and the actual rainfall was probably at least double the 
amount recorded. The effect on the upper six miles of the ghat 
road was disastrous. Numerous landslips, great and small, took 
place. The road was breached in several places, and in soree dis¬ 
appeared altogether, not a vestige of the trace remaining. The 
worst damage was done where a deep nullah crossed the road 
several times in a very short distance, as it went zig-zag down the 
mountain side. ^ At four such points ’ wrote the Chief Engineer ^ 
who inspected the damage, ‘ the torrent rushing down the nullah 
evidently rose to a depth of 25 to 30 feet, and carried everything 
before it, huge trees and rocks, boulders, vegetation and of course 
the road, its culverts and revetments. Such devastation caused by 
water I never saw before, and it seems as if the flood could only 
have been caused by a water spout.’ Nine human bodies and 

^ Gr,0., jN'o. 2584 W., dated September 1900. 
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some dead bullocks were discovered, but tbe exact loss of life and 
property can never be ascertained. To show the magnitude of the 
disaster, it was estimated that 1,200,000 cubic feet of earth, 
rocks, trees and debris Lad to be removed, the whole surface of the 
road re-made and re-metalled, a large numher of culverts and 
revetments rebuilt and a quarter of mile of new road made. 
These repairs were effected at a cost of considerably more than a 
lakh of rupees. 

The squalls that usher in the south-west monsoon are often 
terrific in their violence, and work havoc among any hapless 
pattamam that have lingered too long on the inhospitable coast. 
But the sheltering ghats protect Malabar from the cyclones which 
periodically devastate the Coromandel coast, and great storms are 
rare. 

The hurricane of the Ifith, 17th and 18th of April 1848 is one 
of the few of which details are on record. Originating somewhere 
south of the Laccadives, the storm swept across the islands of 
Kalpeni and Androth, and of 90,000 coeoanut trees in each island 
left only 700 standing in the former and 1,000 in the latter. 
Kalpeni was partially submerged by a tidal wave, and of a 
population of 1,600 only 450 remained, the rest having escaped 
from the island or perished in the storm. The population of 
Androth was reduced from 2,500 to 900, and a boat from Agatti 
containing 96 men and some women was caught in fehe storm and 
never heard of again. The storm wave then dashed on the 
mainland, and its effects were felt from Oannanore to Ohettuvdyi. 
The Cannanore customs house was destroyed. The Palayad dam 
in the Teliyangod backwater was breached, and the wave forced 
a new and deep opening in the Oh^vakkad backwater. 

Earthquakes are not infrequent, but the shocks are mild, and 
have never done any serious damage. Tremors have been felt in 
1881, twice in 1882, in 1899 and 1904. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Medical Institutions. Vital Statistics —Sanitation. General Health— 
Char aoteris tic diseases — Cholera — Small-pox — V accination — Plague- 
Malarial fevex'—Infirmities—Leper and lunatic asylums. 

CHAP. IX. Hospitals in Malabar are tlie creation of tlie last half century. In 
Medical the early part of the nineteenth century Government maintained 
Ikbt ituti ons. Palliport the leper asylum bequeathed by the Dutch, and, 
primarily for the benefit of officials, troops and jails, stationed ^illa 
surgeons in North and South Malabar, and assistant surgeons at 
Cochin and one or two other places. But it was not till October 
1845 that the first public hospital was opened at Calicut. Palghat 
and Cochin followed suit, and twenty years later when their 
municipalities were first constituted, all the municipal towns had 
been provided with similar institutions. These were soon handed 
over to the municipalities for management, and the provision of 
gratuitous medical relief for the sick and needj^ has long been 
relegated to the local authorities. Tho only hospitals for the 
upkeep of which Government is directly responsible are the two 
poboe hospitals at Calicut and Malappui’am, the lazaretto at 
Palliport, and the dispensary at Androth in the Laccadives. It 
contributes, however, to the support of the institutions maintained 
by the municipalities and local boards, and provides for their 
supervision. The Basel Mission maintains a hospital at Calicut, 
« a leper asylum at Chevayur, and outlying dispensaries at 

Vaniamkalam and Kodakkal. 

The last twenty years have witnessed a great increase in the 
popularity of European methods of treating disease, and corre¬ 
sponding efforts on the part of the authorities to cope with the 
demand. Since 1881, when there were only twelve hospitals and 
dispensaries of all kinds in the district, the number of these 
institutions has been more than doubled, and medical aid has now 
been brought within comparatively easy reach of almost every 
part of the district. In addition to the municipal hospitals and 
those maintained by Government and the Basel Mission, there are 
now seven local fund hospitals, two municipal and eight local 
fund dispensaries. There is also a hospital for caste women at 
Calicut, which owes its inception in great part to the generosity 
of Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, and at Palghat the municipality has 
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a separate dispensary for women and cliildren. Exclusive of 
Mission and police iospitals, there are twenty-six medical 
iustitutions in the district^ or one to every 223 square miles, the 
average for the presidency being one to every 226 square miles. 
Statistics as to these institutions are given in the separate 
Appendix. 

In municipal towns births and deaths are registered by a 
special agency; elsewhere the work forms part of the duty of 
the adlugdri. The registration is naturally defective. The vital 
statistics tabulated in the separate Appendix show that between 
1893 and 1902 the average annual excess of births over deaths 
was 4*2 per 1,000. At this rate the population should have 
increased by 111,407 between 1891 and 1901, but the actual 
increase recorded by the census was 147,990. 

Sanitation in the true sense of the term may be said to be 
non-existent in Malabar. In the municipal towns a certain 
proportion of the counciFs income has always been set apart for 
sanitary purposes, but the real reforms which are so urgently 
required are at present far beyond their limited financial 
resources. Conservancy systems have been established, and a 
staff of qualified Inspectors entertained, but the towns are still 
without effective systems of drainage and water-supply, and their 
sanitary establishments are usually inadequate. In Calicut, for 
instance, each sweeper has to attend to seventy houses, a number 
far beyond his ability to cope with. In the smaller towns 
there is no attempt at systematic sanitation, except in Kollangod 
in the Palghat taluk and Beypore in the Calicut taluk, where the 
private scavenging system has been introduced by the taluk 
boards. Only in municipal towns are pubHe latrines provided, 
and even there they are not always used. Elsewhere domestic 
sanitary conveniences are non-existent, and the people resort for 
the purposes of nature to their gardens and hedges or to the banks 
of channels and rivers. The Taluk Boards do their best to 
provide masonry wells with proper platforms where necessary, 
but the majority of the people live in scattered houses, and are 
dependent for their water-supply on unprotected wells. 

The general health of the district is on the whole good, and 
compares favourably with that of other districts. The rainfall 
is heavy, and the climate hot and damp. The unhealthy 
months of the year are those of June, July, August and Sep¬ 
tember, when the south-west monsoon prevails, and the heavy 
rains bring in their train rheumatism, bronchial affections, 
diarrhoea and dysentery and other diseases associated with chill 
and damp. 
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Among tbe characteristic diseases of Malabar maj be 
mentioned elephantiasis (or, as it is sometimes called from 
its predilection for the town. Cochin leg), ankylostomiasis 
(a disease caused by the presence of nematode parasite, mlzyloBto- 
mium or dochnius duodenalis^ in the small intestines), enteric 
fever and worms. The first two are undoubtedly filarial in 
origin, and all are most commonly found in the crowded 
M^ppilla towns on the coast in the south of the district, where 
the shallow wells in the sand are easily polluted by the infiltration 
of sewage and other poisonous matter. Other common diseases 
are hydrocele, epithelioma of the cheek and tongue, Malabar 
itch or ringworm of the body, tubercular affections of the lung 
and granular ophthalmia. 

Outbreaks ol cholera are frequent and often assume a severe 
epidemic form. M^ppillas with their filthy habits, their contempt 
for the most elementary laws of sanitation, and their reluctance 
to submit to rational methods of treatment, are the chief sufferers, 
and when once the disease has obtained a footing in a densely 
crowded dirty M^ppilla town like Ponnani the difficulty with 
which it is eradicated is easily imagined. In most municipalities 
the M^ppilla quarter is, for this reason, a standing menace to 
the health of the town. Chalil in Tellicherry, the Old Town in 
Oannanore and Kalvetti in Cochin are cases in point. Cholera 
usually makes its appearance in the hot months of March, April 
and May, and dies away with the onset of the rains in June. 

A yet more frequent visitor is small-pox, which is more 
prevalent in Malabar than in any other district. This is’no doubt 
due to the backward condition of vaccination. The disease 
breaks out periodically, and is stamped out only by congregating 
vaccinators in the infected area. 

Statistics as to vaccination are given in the separate Appen¬ 
dix. As early as 1801 rewards were offered to natives who 
successfully practised inoculation for small-pox, and in 1803 the 
Sub-Collectors were directed to exert themselves 'personally to 
the utmost in persuading the principal inhabitants of the country, 
who have not had small-pox ^ to submit to the operation. For a 
variety of reasons however Malabar in the matter of vaccination 
is still the most backward district in the presidency. The 
vaccinators, as a class, are most indifferent, and their work is 
harder than on the East Coast. There are no villages where the 
children can be readily collected, and a dozen operations performed 
in as many minutes. Houses are scattered, and to make up the 
prescribed tale of work, the vaccinator has often to tramp over 
large areas. Progress is however being made, and in the last ten 
years a gradual improvement has shown itself. 
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The municipalities have their own vaccinators who work under CHAP. IX 
the immediate supervision of the District Medical and Sanitary Gfneral 
O fficer and the Civil Surgeons. The rest of the district is divided 
for purposes of vaccination into the three divisions of Calicut, 

Palghaii and Tellicherrjj each under the superintendence of a 
Deputy Inspector. Under the Deputy Inspectors there are in all 
49 vaccinators of the first and second classes. Each vaccinator, 
both in rural and municipal areas, is required to perform during 
the month 150 successful operations- Calf lymph obtained from 
the King institute in Madras is employed. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory only in the five municipal towns and in four amsams of 
the Chirakkal taluk adjoining the Gannanore municipality. 

In spite of the fact that its frontier touches South Canara, Plague. 
Coorg, Mysore, the Nilgiris and Coimbatore, all of which have at 
one time or another been infected, plague has never become 
indigenous in Malabar except in Tellicherry,^ where it fiirst 
obtained a footing in March 1906. It is difficult to assign a 
reason for this immunity. The climate and physical charac¬ 
teristics of the district may be in part responsible, and the 
establishment of passport stations and observation circles, and 
other precautionary measures taken by the authorities, have no 
doubt contributed to the result. Special measures have also 
been taken in the seaport towns to guard against the introduc¬ 
tion of the disease by sea. Up to the end of September 1907 there 
were in all 213 reported seizures and 173 deaths, of which about 
180 cases were considered to be indigenous. It is interesting 
to note that there was a plague scare in the district more than a 
century ago. In August 1800 strict quarantine rules were 
imposed on vessels arriving from ‘ the Gulf, Red Sea and Arabian 
Coasts,’ lest the plague then raging in Baghdad should be im¬ 
ported into India. Vessels from these ports were required to 
anchor as far from the shore as possible, and to be inspected by 
^ a confidential person ’ before communication with the shore 
was permitted. 

Malarial fever prevails in the interior of the district all along Malarial 
the foot of the ghats, and throughout the Wynaad taluk iu certain 
seasons of the year. On the sea-hoard it is not at all common. 

Instituted in 1895, the sjstem of selling quinine through the 
medium of postal authorities is growing more popular every year. 

The sales have increased from 104 packets in that }ear to b25 in 
1901-02 and the receipts from Rs. 100-4-0 to Rs. 799-6-0. 

In the census of 1901 the afflicted population of Malabar was Infirmities, 
returned as 6,610. In other words, of every 10,000 persons nearly 

^ It Las since become indigenous in Gabont and Gannanore. 
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24 were insane, blind, deaf-mutes, or lepers, the presidency 
average being nearly 21. Blindness is especially common, 
Anantapur being the only district with a higher percentage. 
Cherumans and Mukkuvans (fishermen) seem peculiarly prone 
to the afiliction; the reason in the latter case is probably the 
constant exposure to the glare of the sun on water. 

The leper asylums at Palliport and Chevayfir hare already 
been alluded to. The former has accommodation for 48 patients, 
the latter for 40. A lunatic asylum, opened in hlay 1872, is 
maintained by Groremment at Pudiydra near Calicut. The insti¬ 
tution, which is intended for natives only, is built on the block 
system, and has accommodation for 107 males and 36 females. 
Since 1892 criminal lunatics have been sent to the asylum at 
Madras. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDU0.4TI0N. 


Liter M y —Literacy by castes, religions and talnks. Educatiox \l Ix!>titdtions-- 
Collcg#»s— Brennen college—Victoria college, Palghat--The Zamorin’s 
college—CTpper secondary schools—Lower secondary schools—Female 
education—Fanchama schools—Mappilla schools—Training Schools—Tech¬ 
nical education—Indigenous education. 

Education in tlie last twenty years lias made marked progress 
in Malabar, and lias more than kept pace with the growth of 
population. The general percentage of literacy has improved 
from 7 to 10, and the number of literate women per thousand 
from cS to *^10. Another satisfactory feature is the growth of 
secondary education. A great proportion of the 13 high schools 
and 46 lower secondary schools, now existing in the district are 
the creation of the last two decades, and the nniiiber of pupils in 
the secondary stage of instruction has increased from less than 
1,900 in 1882-83 to upwards of 7,000 in 1903-04. 

Only one in every six Malayali men, however, can read and 
write, and only three in every hundred women. But, low though 
these proportions are, Malabar takes a high place educationally 
among the district's of the presidency. In female education it is 
second to none and generally it is surpassed only by Tanjore, 
the exceptional districts of Madras and the Nilgiris being of 
course excluded. The urban population of Malabar moreover 
is remarkably small, and the prominence of the district is 
therefore the more noteworthy. 

The percentage of persons, who can read and wiite English 
is small compared with that of the more literate districts on the 
East Coast; but it is increasing. 

The percentage of literacy would be far higher were it not for 
the backwardness of the Mappilla and Chernman castes. 945 
Mappillas and 999 Cheranians out of every 1,000 are illiterate; 
and, as these two castes between them number more than 37 per 
cent, of the total population, it may almost be said that literacy 
varies in different parts of the district in inverse ratio with the 
Mappilla and Gheruman population. For this reason North 
Malabar is better educated than South Malabar, and Ernad, the 
only taluk where Mappillas outnuinher Hindus, shares with the 
36 
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Wynaad, a backward tract for special reasons, tbe unenviable 
distinction of being tbe most illiterate taluk in tbe district. 
Calicut too owes its low position educationally among the 
gi'eat towns of the presidency chiefly to its swarming MdppiUa 
quarter- But the statement is only partially true, for Palghat, 
where Mappillas are scarce, is one of the ignorant taluks. As 
usual, the Christians are more literate than those of other faiths, but 
it is contrary to the ordinary rule to find in Malabar the Hindus 
better educated than the Musalmans. The Eurasians, Hambfidiris 
and N^yars are the most literate castes, and the census figures 
bring out in strong relief the superiority in education of the 
Malay^lis over their corresponding Tamil castes. The Nainbhdiri 
takes the lead of all Brahmans, the Tiyan excels the Shfoan, and 
the Nayars are proportionately seven times as well educated as 
the VelMlas. After the Eurasians, the hTambhdiris and Nayars 
are the most enlightened castes in the matter of female education 
in all the presidency, and the Tlyans are surpassed only by 
Hative Christians and by Brahmans of other districts. In 
Cochin, which is more a town than a taluk and is bettor educated 
even than Madras, and in Kottayam, Knrumbran'M and Calicut, 
Malabar has four out of the ten best educated taluks of the 
presidency. 

The three principal educational institutions in the district are 
the Brennen College at Tellicherry, the Victoria College at Pal¬ 
ghat, and the Kerala Vidya-Sala or Zamorin’s College at Calicut. 
They are all second grade colleges, with upper and lower second¬ 
ary and upper primary classes, and the Zamorin^s College Las also 
a lower primary department. The first two are maintained by 
the municipalities of their respective towns, and the last named 
was founded and endowed by the Zamorins of Calicut, but has 
recently been handed over to a committee for management. 

The Brennen College, the smallest of the three, is also the 
oldest. It owes its inception to Mr. Brennen, Master attendant 
at Tellicherry, who died in 1859 leaving Es. 12,000 for the 
foundation of a school to be called the Brennen School, wherein 
‘ persons of all creeds and denominations might receive a sound 
English education.’ Since its opening in 1862, the school has 
passed through many vicissitudes. TJnder the Basel German 
Mission, to which it was first entrusted, it was not a success, and 
in 1872 it became a Ziha School under the direct control of 
Government. In 1883 and 1884 the middle and high school 
departments were made over to the municipality for manage¬ 
ment. The institution was affiliated to the Madras TJniversity 
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as a second grade college in 1891, and since then has done very CHAP. X. 
well. The endowment of the college amounts to Rs. 8,900. Its Educational 
trustees are the Collector and Suh-CoUector of Malabar and the ^^sTITUTIo^s. 
Inspector of Schools, Western Circle. 

The Victoria College, Palghat, started life in 1866 as a rate viotcria 
school, but in 1871 was transformed into a local fund high school. 

In 1877 Government took over charge for some years, but in 1884 
they made it over to the municipality. Four years later the 
school was raised to the rank of a college, and since then it has 
never looked hack. Under Mr. 0. M. Barrow, headmaster from 
1890 to 1903, it made rapid progress, and became the largest and 
most successful institution of its kind in Malabar, a position 
which it still holds. 


The Zamorin’s College was founded in 1877 as a school for The Zamo- 
young lajas under the headmastership of Mr. C. M. Barrow. 

In the following year it was thrown open to all caste hoys, and, 
in recognition of the ^ enlightened and liberal action ^ of the 
Zamcrin, the Government of Madras presented the institution 
with the nucleus of a lihraiy and scientific apparatus at a cost of 
upwards of Es. 2,000. In 1879 the school was affiliated to the 
University of Madras as a second-grade college, and as such it 
has done on the whole excellent work. Till recently the Zamorin 
or one of the Rajas of the family held the office of manager, but 
at the beginning of 1904 the management of the college was 
vested in a board of control. The Zamorin’s family now contri¬ 
butes annually to the college, which receives no aid from Govern¬ 
ment, a sum of Es. 5,000. 

Except in the Cannanore Municipal High School and the 
upper secondary classes of the Victoria and Brennen Colleges, 
upper secondary education in Malabar is entirely a matter of 
private enterprise and liberality, aided and supervised for the most 
part by Government. The high schools of Palghat and Ottapalam 
are the only two unaided. Among the others are high schools 
founded by the Palghat Raja at Alattur, by the Venganad 
Nambidi at Rollangod and by the Raja of Kadattanad at Pura- 
meri in Kurumbranad taluk; and three maiutaiued by the Basel 
Mission. 


Uppei' 

secondary 

Bobools. 


The local boards do more for lower secondary education, and Lower 
have opened schools in aU places of importance where private gchooir^ 
enterprise has hitherto been found wanting. But it is satisfactory 
that, while Malabar has more lower secondary schools than any 
other district, a large proportion of them are private. The Basel 
Mission maintains no fewer than nine schools of this class. 
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Statistics of upper and lower secondary scdiools and of primary 
schools will be found in the separate Appendix, ilalabar bids 
fair to maintain its prominent position in the field of edncatioD 
among the districts of Madras. In the latest year for which 
statistics arc available nearly a quarter of the bojs of ^ school 
f»ge ^ were in the primary stage of instruction^ a proportion 
exceeded, outside of Madras and the JTilgiris, only inTiimevelly; 
and Tanjore was the only district in the mofussil with more hoys 
undergoing secondary education. 

In female education the figures arc equally satisfactory. 
Secondary education for girls is perforce left largel}' to Missions 
and religions bodies, and Tiunevelly, tlie chief stronghold of the 
Church Missionary Society in the presidency, is the only mofussil 
district with more girls in the secondary stage of* instruction than 
Malabar. Nearly seven per cent, of the girls of ^ school age ^ are at 
the primary stage, Godavari being the only mofussil district wdth 
a better percentage. The Basel German Mission High School for 
girls at Calicut is the biggest of its kind in Malabar, but the 
Roman Catholic European convent scliools at Calicut and Cochin 
run it very close in point of size. The Government maintain five 
vernacular lower secondary schools, but the English girls^ schools 
of this class are mostly convent schools. 

Cherumans, Parayans, Pulayans, Kiiravans, Nayadis, Pani- 
yansand Kuricchiyans have been registered as backward pastes in 
Malabar, but very little is being done for their education. No 
scliools have been opened for aboriginal and hill tribes such 
as the two last, and in 1903-1904 less than per cent, of 
Panchamas of 'school age^ were under instruction. In this 
respect Malabar lags behind all other districts except South 
Canara, The chief difiSculties in the way of Panchama education 
are the almost insurmountable ignorance of castes like the 
Cherumans, and the reluctance of higher castes to allow them to 
elevate themselves out of their position of serfs. 

The education of the Mappillas, who number a third of the 
population, is the most difficult problem which the educational 
authorities have to deal with in Malabar. It has long been 
recognised that in the long run the best safeguard against 
the recurrence of Mappilla outbreaks will be the spread 
of education in the caste, and special efforts, now continued for 
more than thirty years, have been made to secure this end. In 
1871-72 a plan was devised for improving the education imparted 
to Mappilla children in the small schools then, as now, attached 
tv almost every mosque. At these schools the children received 
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BO education worth the name, heing taught uieielj to repeat b> 
rote passages from the K oran. Inducements were held out to 
the nmlk'^ to combine with religious training elementary instruc¬ 
tion in the vernacular, and took the form of small salaries and 
grants for each child successful at an inspection held annually by 
two Muhammadan Inspectors specially appointed for the jiurpose. 
Progress was for long exceedingly slow, and as late as 1898 the 
President of the District Board expressed his conviction that the 
results w^ere net commensurate with the dntlay. The 
w’ere generally incompetent to impart even the small amount of 
instruction in the vernacular insisted upon. Eeligious scruples 
had to he overcome, and in North Malabar^ where an alphabet in 
which Malayalara and x4rahic characters were freely and illogically 
mixed had hitherto been in use, a change to the vernacular was 
not altogether welcome. But the greatest obstacle of all was 
and is now the supreme indifference of the Moppilla to secular 
education. For a time the scheme was worked under the auspices 
of the local boards; but since 1886 results grants to Mappilla 
schools have been paid from provincial funds, the distribution 
being left to the local boards on the understanding that they 
contribute towards Mappilla education a sum of not le^s than 
Es. 10,000. A gradual improvement then manifested itself; 
but Mappilla outbreaks still continued, and after that of 
1894 the Mappillas of Ernad and "Walavanad were officially 
recognized m a backward caste, and grants at a rate 75 per cent, 
higher than those of the standard scale were provided for them 
in the Grant-in-Aid Code. Aided schools have been separated 
as far as possible from the mosques, and freed from the reaction¬ 
ary influence of the mullas. There are now upwards of 280 
puhhc schools with pupils numbering more than 16,000, but the 
census figures quoted above show" how little impression has been 
made upon the dense mass of Mappilla ignorance. It is most 
unfortunate that Mappillas will not attend primary schools 
opened for Hindus. There is no language difficulty as in other 
parts of the presidency; but rightly or wrongly they consider 
that they are looked down upon by the Hindu castes, and 
special schools have to be maintained for Mappillas throughout 
the primary stage of instruction at least. If they could only 
be induced to attend Hindu schools, not only would they benefit 
educationally by association with the more eager Hindu youths, 
but it would be feasible to open schools common to all castes 
in many places where it is now impossible for financial reasons 
to maintain separate schools for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
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Tliere are three Government training schools for masters 
at Calicut, Badagara and Malappuram, and one unaided 
school at Nitthr maintained hj the Basel German Mission. 
The Calicut school, which with the commercial school is the 
direct descendant of the provincial school founded in 1854, 
is the only one which trains up to the upper secondary standard, 
and the Malappuram school trains masters for Mappilla schools 
only. The Moyan school at Calient maintained by Government, 
which trains up to the lower secondary standard, is the only school 
for mistresses in Malabar. 

Malabar is very badly olf for industrial and technical schools, 
and, save for a small badly attended industrial school at Palghat 
under municipal control, where aluminium work is taught to a 
few students, the only technical school is the Government school 
of Commerce at Calicut. This is the largest institution of its 
kind in the presidency, and the only one maintained by Govern¬ 
ment. The students number considerably more than one hundred 
and are taught book-keeping, shorthand, type-writing, banking, 
commercial correspondence and geography. 

Indigenous education is fast being superseded by education 
on western lines. There a]*e still a few Arabic schools, and the 
Muhammadan college attached to the Jamat mosque at Ponnani 
tsee p. 456) attracts students from all parts of Malabar. Many 
Namhudiris too still spend a great part of their youth at the 
Ottanmar Madam near the Tirunavayi temple (see p. 458). 
But the village school is yielding place to the primary school, 
and the Ezhuttacchan or village school master is losing his 
occupation. Among Malayalis education is still connected inti¬ 
mately with religion, and an important ceremony, Vidydrambliam 
(p. 172), marks initiation into the mysteries of letters. The 
education given at village schools is very simple. Boys and 
girls are taught first to write the letters of the alphabet in 
sand on the floor of the school, and are then promoted to writing 
on cadjaiis. Elementary slogas are next committed to memory, 
and finally from the Amaram, a collection of verses giving 
the names of all things in heaven and earth. The study of the 
Puranas, especially the Rani^ana, follows ; but few get beyond 
the Amaram. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAND EETENIJE ADMINISTBATION. 


The Land Revenue System. Land Tenures— Traditional accounts. The K^ral- 
^patti-Early British authorities—Mr. Parmer—Dr. Buchanan—Major 
Walker—Mr. Thackeray—Mr. Warden—Mr. Logan’s theories—Sir W. Robin¬ 
son’s criticisms—Views of Commission of 1884—Sir Charles Turner’s minute 
—Mr. Baden Powell’s account- Criticism—Possible Course of evolution— 
Actual tenures at beginning of 19th century—Waste-lands—Changes between 
1793 and 1884—Legal incidents of tenures to day. Revenue Administjia- 
tion— Sources of revenue of Rajas—First instance of land revenue—Malayali 
mode of stating extent of lands. Earlv Settlements— Mysorean settlement 
—South Malabar—Palghat taluk—North Malabar-Results of different 
systems in North and South Malabar-British rule—Quinquennial leases— 
Smee’s pymash—Macleod’s revision of assessments—Mr. Rickards’ proposed 

settlement-T he janmi pvmash and Hinduvi pymash—Munro’s report— 

Graeme’s report—Garden settlement—Abortive wet settlement—PitgtZ 
nmram pymash—Reversion to jama of 1800 - 1 —Presettlement dry rates. 
The Survey and Settlement— Scheme reports—Delay in introduction— 
Settlement with janmi—Janmam registration—The garden difficulty—Intro¬ 
duction of the settlement—Principles-Grouping—Wet rates—Dry rates— 
Garden rates—Average money rates—Financial results—Remission and 
relinquishment. Wynaad —Warden’s wet settlement—Its subsequent 
developments—Dry lands—Estates—Wynaaci escheat settlement —Principles 
of revenue settlement—Sanctioned rates—Average rates—Financial results 
—Settlement with tenant declared illegal—Working of settlement—Relin¬ 
quishments—Pepper. Cochin —Early revenue history'—Mr. Conolly’s settle¬ 
ment—Escheat settlement—Ee-settlement—Tangass^ri—Early revenue 
history. Anjengo —Early history—Proposed settlement of ISGO—Escheat 
settlement—Introduction of settlement. Malabar Escheat Settlement — 
Sale of janmam right—Discontent in Cochin—Mr. Logan’s proposals— 
Escheat quit-rent—Janmabhogam. Inams. Village System— The Malabar 
revenue village—The Mysorean system—The amsam system—Its redistribu¬ 
tion. Divisional Charges. 

The land revenue settlement of Malabar differs from tlie 
ordinary rjotwari settlements of the Madras Presidency, in that 
the existence of a landlord between the State and the actual 
cultivator has been recognised in the theoretical distribution of 
the produce, on which the rates of assessment are based. As 
elsewhere the State claims a share of every crop, and that share 
commuted to money and called assessment, is a first charge on 
th^ land, and is recoverable by the usual processes, including in 
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tlie last resort tlie attacliment and sale oE the land itself. But 
in fixing the share of the State, aecoant has been taken of the 
landlord as well as the cultivator. 

The reason for this divergence from the ordinaiy rule can only 
be exidained Ijy an examination of the history of the principal 
land tenures in the district. Their origin has been much debated, 
and it is impossible to deal vdth the subject exhaustively within 
the limits of this book; but it will be desirable to state briefly 
the different theories which have been put forw^ard. 

The traditional accounts are to be found in the vernacular 
treatises, which, though full of inconsistencies and Brahman bias, 
seem, as has been remarked in Chapter II ^ to embody to some 
extent a plausible history of early political development; and in 
the matter of law are nofc the less valuable as anthorities^ because 
they reflect the theories of the Brahmans, who were the chief 
makers of the law. 

Of the origin of the jamnam and Mnam rights, the Keral- 
olpatti says— 

^•Parasnrama created Malayalam, the Keralabhumi, and gave it 
as a gift to the Brahmans of the 64 grdmmm. The gift of flower and 
water given to the sixty-four gramams together for their enjoyment is 
called janmain. That gift was given to the iarawdds of a gramam 
together and called JEJgodagam. Afterwards he gave the right called 
Eajamsam to 3,6U0 Brahmans of ten gramams by pouring water on 
the sword. They can pnt their finger in water and say ‘ this is my 
janmam ’; but the others may not put their finger in water and say 
‘ this ifi my jamiiam ’; they have only enjoyment. 

Parasurama having sent for Sudras from various countries 
made them settle and prescribed various rules of conduct for them. 
He created adima and Icudima in the desam, protected adiyam and 
hudiyanSj established taras and sanl'etliams, separated the Nayars 
into taras and ordered that to them was to belong the duties of 
supervising (lit: the eye), executing (lit: the hand) and giving 
orders, in such a manner that rights should not be curtailed or suffered 
to fall into disuse. To the hidiyans the l&Ulur (inferior share), to 
the Brahmans the melhiLr (the superior share); to the former the 
Mnam^ and to the latter janmam • and so the law of and 

janmam and the rules of conduct for the Brahmans and enstoni for 
the Sudras were ordained.” 

On these texts the Brahmans support their claim, that 
they and they alone have always enjoyed the full janmam or 
proprietary right in the land; and as Brahmans are expressly 
exempted by Manu from payment of taxes, the tradition is offered 


^ Vide p. 43. 
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as a simple and satisfactoiy explanation of fclie absence of any 
general land revenue in Malabar at the time of the first Mysorean 
invasion. 

The Brahman tradition was accepted generally by the early 
British administrators, bat they were more concerned with giving 
an accurate account of the land tenures as they found them, than 
with speculating about their origin. Mr. Farmer,^ one of the first 
‘‘ Commissioners for inspecting the countries ceded by Tippn 
Sultan/’ reported in 1793 that the possessors of land were said 
to be of two descriptions— 

“ 1^25 Jelm-Jcaan or free holders who hold their lands either by 
purchase or by hereditary descent. 

^^^ndKfjnoom-haars or mortgagees, to whom an actnal delivery of 
the land appeared to be made, although the money taken np on it was 

not at all proportioned to the value of the land. 

Many of the Baja’s principal Nayars and Namhiidiris holding 
estates at a distance from their residence, or holding more land than 
they chose to attend to the cultivation of, were necessitated to farm 
them out to others, at a certain fixed rent settled between the parties, 
and for the security of the land-lord, or Jelm-kaar, the following 
regulation seems generally to have been observed in the Malleam. 

“ The farmer, called Kanoom-kaar, deposited with the landlord a 
certain sum to remain with him as a pledge for the due payment of 
the stipulated rent j on this sum an interest was allowed to the 
Kanoom-kaar or farmer, who might perhaps frequently be obliged to 
borrow the money on other pledges; after deducting the amount of this 
interest from the pattern or rent agreed on, the difference was paid to 
the Jelm-kaar or landlord.” 

Dr. Buchanan,^ a most careful enquirer, wrote in 1800 
I have already mentioned that the Nambudiris pretend ti have 
been possessed of all the landed property of Malayala ever since its 
creation; and in fact it is w^ell known that before the conquest by 
Hyder, they were the actual lords of the whole soil, except some small 
parts appropriated to the support of religious ceremonies, and called 
Devastanam, and other portions called Oherical, which were appro¬ 
priate for supporting the families of the Eajas. All the remainder, 
forming by far the greater X)art, was the janm or property of the 
Nnmbudiri Brahmans; and this right was, and by them is, still 
considered as unalienable : nor will they allow that any other person 
can with propriety be called a Janmear or proprietor of land. As, 
however, both duty and inclination prevented the Niimhudiris from 
attending to the management of their lands, they took various means 

^ Mr. Farmer’s report (voucher No. 30) to the Bombay Presidency, dated 
26th February 1793. 

“ Buchanan’s Journey through Myaore^ Malabar and Caiiara^ Yd\. IJ. p,360, 
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of obtaining an income from the Sudras, to whom they granted a 
temporary right of occupancy.’’ 

He proceeded to give the details of the various tenures, show¬ 
ing that, at the time he wrote, their incidents had become more 
or less definitely settled, and that the terms of the contracts in 
each case were usually reduced to writing. 

In 1801 an elaborate treatise on the several forms of con¬ 
veyance and lease then in use was prepared by Major Walker. 
He derived his information mainly from Brahmans, and drew 
largely from the Vyavahara Mdla, a Sanskrit legal manual; but 
that does not diminish the value of the details, which he collected, 
of the practice of the day. He concludes his treatise"* as 
follows :— 

'‘The jenma-karan possesses entire right to the soil and no 
earthly authority can with justice deprive him of it. But his right 
is confined to the property, and he possesses neither judicial nor 
political authority. 

“ In no country in the world is the nature of this species of property 
better understood than in Malabar, nor its rights more tenaciously 
maintained. It is probable that the possession of jenmam land 
was originally unalienable and confined to one or two castes. 
At present, however, any person possessed of money may become 
a purchaser of jenmam. It is still more probable that this possession 
was exempt from any direct burden except military service. There 
seems to have been no regular tax anterior to the Mahommedaa 
invasion. The Bajas were supported by the produce of their own 
lands and by certain fugitive forfeits or immunities which were 
more singular than advantageous. In cases of public necessity, 
they might have recourse to the voluntary or constrained assistance 
of their subjects ; but their power was very limited, audit was sel¬ 
dom that they eoald more from a jealous and discordant aristocracy 
than a short personal service .... 

“ It is obvious from the tenor of the deeds that considerable provi¬ 
sion has been made in Malabar for the security of landed property 

.In all the stages of conveyance, the most watchful 

jealousy is observed, to prevent the possession being loaded with 
additional engagements, and to save it from total alienation. The 
conditions of each step are the subject of a new "writing, in which 

they are recorded with precision.In the inferior 

tenures, which only convey a temporary possession, there appears an 
eq[ual attention to the interests of the proprietor and of the tenant 

.Few or none of these tenures are simple. They 

nnite almost in every case the consideration of mortgage and rent, 
and in this they discover that distrust and want of confidence peculiar 


^ Major Walker’s Rej^ort on the JOmd Tenures of Malabar^ 180X. 
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to infant societies, wlien a pledge is the most natural security for 
property; another proof of the great antiquity of these institutions.’’ 

The accounts of Mr. Thackeray, who reported on the land 
tenure in 1807, and Mr, Ward.en, w^ho was Collector of Malabar 
for twelve years from 1804 to 1816, are to the same effect. 

Almost the whole of the land in Malabar, cnltivated and un- 
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cultivated, is private property and held by ]enmam right, which 
conveys full absolute property in the soil. We find the land occupied 
by a set of men, who have had possession, time out of mind; we 
find that they have enjoyed a landlord’s rent, that they have pledged 
it for large sums, which they borrowed ou the security of the land, 
and that it has been taken as good security; so that at this day, a very 
large sum is due to creditors to whom the land is mortgaged . . . 


The deeds which serve to record these transactions are drawn out 


in a peculiar character, which may be termed the black letter of 


Malabar.There is no proof that any land-tax existed in 

Malabar before Hyder’s invasion. The proprietors were bound to 
render military service and were liable to contribute 2 per cent, in 


case of invasion. The pagodas and Eajas had lands of theii* own ; the 
Eajas had other sources of revenue from fines, imports, personal taxes 


and plunder which were sufficient to support them.” ^ 

The jenia right of Malabar vests in the holder an absolute Mr. Warden, 
property in the soil. Kdnamkar is a mortgagee, or one who has land 


pledged to him in security for the interest of money advanced to the 
jenmkar, which advance is the kanam that is ever incumbent on the 


land until it he redeemed. . . . The peculiarity of the kanam or 

Malabar mortgage is that it is never foreclosed, but is redeemable 
after the lapse of any number of years. The quantum of money 
lent chaiaeterises the different gradations of the kanam tenure. 
Thpir variety and numbers till they reach the deed which for ever 
alienates the jenm afford the most conclusive evidence that can he 


adduced of the tenacity with which the ancient land holders cling to 
their jenm right. ... It was a prerogative (andis still claimed), 
inherent in the jenm right, that the kajiamkar should renew his 
kanam deed after the lapse of a certain number of years. The 
renewal entitled the jenmkar to a remisbion of a fixed percentage on 
his original debt. , . . There is no such thing as an established 

division of the produce in shares between jenmkar and tenant.” ^ 

On these reports the Government acted in considering the 
principles on which the land revenue should be settled; and the 
Civil Courts similarly, accepting the position that the janmi was 
the dorninus or the landlord in the English sense, proceeded 
gradually to define the legal incidents of the various tenancies. 

The first serious attempt to question the correctness of the Mr. Logan’s 
position was made by Mr. Logan in his report on the land tenures theories. 


^ Mr. Thackeiaj’s leport to the Board of Eevenue, dafed 4th August 1807. 
Mr, Warden’s leport io the Boaid of Re\enue, dated 12th September 1815, 
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of Malatar^ wliicli be prepared, when appointed m 1884 as 
Special Commissioner, to enquire into tenant right in connection 
with Mappilla disturbances. He refused to accept the theory of 
a Brahman theocracy and monopoly of land ; but emphasizing the 
importance of the function assigned by the Keralolpatti to 
the Nayars, and relying on some doubtful interpretations of the 
Syrian copper-plate grants and other documents which he had 
collected,^ developed a theory, which, briefly stated, is that 
janmam and kdnam were originally political offices, conveying each 
a right to a definite customary share of the produce; and that 
rights of property in the soil were imperfectly developed even at 
the time of the Mysorean invasion. 

The unit of the Hindu social system was the family, not the 
individual. An association of families formed a body corporate, as, for 
example, the grdniam (village) among the Brahmans, the tai'a (founda¬ 
tion street, village) among the Nayars, the cMri (assemblage, village, 
street) among the Tiyar (Cingalese, islanders) and other foreigners. . 

. . Ihese gnilds or corporate bodies had each distinct functions to 

perform in the body politic, and those functions were in old times 
strictly hereditary. . . . The Nayars were, as the Keralolpatti 

expressly says, the people of ‘ the eye,’ ‘ the hand ’ and ^ the 
order ’ and it v^as their duty ‘ to prevent the rights from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse.’ The word Icdnam comes from 
the Bravidian verb hanuka (= to see or to be seen) and the root from 
which that verb is derived is kan (=: the eye). . . .so that Mnam 

in its original sense seems to have denoted this function of theirs 

in the body politic.But what was this supervision right 

(kanam) ? The Icon (shepherd, King) and the patd (Lord, Master) had 
shares cf the produce due to them as the persons of authority in the 
land. And the specific words used in the ninth century A.B. to 
denote these shares have probably survived to the present day and 
are still in common use in a contracted form as pattern. Eor pattern 
seems to be a compound word signifying the pddu (= authority’s) 
mram (share). . , , . The N%ars were no doubt spread over 

the whole face of the country (as they stiU are) protecting all rights, 
suffering none to fall into disuse, and at the same time supervising 
the cultivation of the land and collecting the kon or king’s share 
of the produce the public land revenue in fact. . . . 

‘‘ In order to understand the Malayali land tenures aright it is 
therefore first of all necessary to realise the fundamental idea that 
certain castes or classes in the State were told off to the work of 
cultivation and the land was made over to them in trust for that 
purpose, and in trust that the shares of produce due to the persons 
in authority should be faithfully surrendered. 

^ See Logan’s Malahar Manual^ Vol. II, Appendix XII. 
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‘^The next most important point to keep in remembrance in regard 
to IVIalayali tenures is the fact that from the earliest times grants 
of land by the ruling power were customarj^, and what those grants 
conveyed req^nires to be examined attentiyely. 

“ In the first place the grants were of a hereditary character. This 
is f ally borne out by the earliest deeds. The distinctive phrase used 
was $eru. It occurs in yarious combinations—Yidiiper, Attiperu, 
Attipettola, Perumarthan, Epperpettattu, etc. Teru itself is the 
verbal noun of the verb pervha (= to bring forth) and it means birth. 
The word has fallen into disuse of recent years and it has been sup¬ 
planted by its Sanskrit equivalent janoiam, which coming from the 
root jmi also signifies birth. Both words when applied in speaking 
of land tenures conveyed the idea of hereditary grants. . . . 

In regard to the next and perhaps the most important point of 
all, the sharing of the produce in these hereditary holdings, much has 
already been said, and ir is needless to say more here than that all the 
State functionaries employed had well-defined shares of the produce 
set apart for them. The Icon or king had his share. The -pati or 
overlord (the hereditary grantee apparently if there chanced to be 
one) had likewise a share. And if there was no such pati or heredi¬ 
tary grantee, then it seems his share went to the general body of 
protectors and supervisors—the ‘ six hundred,’ the Nayar guild, the 
kanakar. . . . 

But when the right of the Perumals came suddenly to an end, their 
(the kon’s) share of the produce was, in Malabar at least, certainly 
not passed on to the chieftains who in some measure supplied the 
Perumal’s place. . . . These chieftains certainly had revenues 

from their demesne lands, but from the lands of the hulk of those 
subject to them they certainly levied nothing. The chieftains were 
hereditary holders (janmis) of the lands from which they derived a 
share of the produce, and on the other hand the bulk of their subjects 
—the headmen of the Nayar protector guild—had likewise become 
hereditary holders (janmis) of their own lands by usurping the kon’s 
share of the produce. This is the only explanation which accounts 
for the state of the facts at the time of the conquest of Malabar, and 
moreover it is a very natural explanation. . . . 

‘‘ In Malabar the hereditary property (j'anmam) was freely bought 
and sold, long before the M;^sorean invasion took place. And it was 
this buying and selling, and in particular the wording of the deeds in 
which such transactions were recorded, that misled the early British 
administrators and caused them to form erroneous \iews on the general 
suhj'ect of the Malayali land tenures. . , . The things enumerated 

(stones, thorns, snakes, holes, treasure, wells, skies, streams, forests, 
paths, lower world, etc.) seem at first sight to have been named pur¬ 
posely to express, with exaggerated force the completeness of the 
relinquishment of the seller’s right in the soil. But with these 
material objects were conveyed such things as ‘ authority in the 
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Desam/ ' Battle wa^er ’ and ‘ Bank ’ and ^ Cnstoms ' wMcli are 
dearly outside tlie idea of dominium as understood by Eoman la Royers. 

. . Tbe idea of property in the soil—the Western or European 

idea—was evidently not the idea uppermost in the minds of the 
persons who executed these deeds. What in fact they were buying 
and selling was not the soil, but a position with emoluments (in Mala- 
yalam Stdnani Mdnam) conferring authority of different hinds and of 
varying degrees over the classes resident within the limits specially 
laid down in the deeds. ... If the fundamental idea of the 
Malayali land tenures is borne in mind, namely, that the land was 
made over in trust to certain classes for cultivation, the above will be 
seen to be a most natural out-come of the Hindu system. 

A^rhile on the one hand therefore it is erroneous to suppose that 
the janmi was the dominus, it is eq[ually inaccurate, on the other 
hand, to say of the kanahkar or supervisors that they were the real 
proprietors of the soil. . . . The Nayar kanakkar collected the 
share of the produce due to the janmi. But janmis were at times 
bard pressed for coin and it became customary for them to borrow 
what money they wanted from the kanakkar. In proportion to the 
sum borrowed the kanakkaran deducted from the pattam (i.e.^^epadu 
or authority’s, mram or share) collected by him for the janmi a 
quantity of produce sufficient to meet the interest on the sum lent^ 
The interest was calc dated at certain customary rates and the balance 
of produce alone went to the janmi. . . . What he pledged was 

evidently not the soil itself but only his share of its produce so far as 
that went, and after that his other income and emoluments attaching 
to his status as janmi of the land. But the Civil Courts, acting on 
the idea that the janmi was a dominns and as snch entitled to take 
what he conld get out of the land, viewed his pledges as pledges of 
the soil itself, and in this way they have almost completely upset the 
native system of customary sharing of the produce. 

Under that system of customary sharing of the produce, the 
kanakaran’s advance to the janmi used to he periodically revised in 
one or other of two ways, namely :— 

“ A deduction of about thirteen per cent, of the advance was 
made, and a renewal deed showing the loan diminished by this 
percentage was prepared, or 

“ (5) No deduction was made, but instead of it the kanakkaran 
made to the janmi a payment equivalent to the customary deduction 
described in {a) and the renewed deed showed the full original 
sum advanced. 

The latter method (5) is that which has generally been adopted, 
and the periodical reiiew^al fees—now however extravagantly enhanced, 
amounting in the most favourable cases to about twenty-five per cent, 
of the mortgage advance—form one of the regular sources of a 
janmi’s income. The idea at the root of this system of renewals w^as 
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that in due course of time the janmi’s customary share of the produce 
should he freed from the mortgage with mutual advantage both to 
the janmi and to the kanakkaran. If, on the other hand, it was to 
their mutual advantage to maintain the existing relations, the pay¬ 
ment made in lieu, of the customary deduction was of advantage to 
both of them. The system was admirably conceived for binding 

the two classes together in harmonious interdependence. 

. . , When after a series of renewals by the method (a) described 

above, the Janmam holding had been freed from mortgage, the 
parties (janmi and kanakkaran) simply resumed their original stations. 
The kanakaran began to yield up again to the janmi the whole of 
the janmi’s customary share, as he had been in the habit of doing 
before the loan had been made, and remained on the holding in ins 
capacity as supervisor (kanakkaran).” ^ 

Sir W. Eobinson criticised Mr, Logan’s history and ety¬ 
mology; and argued that in Malabar private property in land 
was an old established institution quite distinct from political 
office, and that proprietary rights were, before the Mysorean 
invasion, distributed among jarmis^ hdnamdiU'S and veru77ipditam- 
darSj all of whom paid land revenue (jpdtfam). The term janmi 
did not, he considered, in itself connote any rights of property in 
land ; but was properly a title attaching to certain families, and 
indicative of many social, territorial and taxationary privileges. 

“ The organisation of the country for agi'arian, civil, social 
and administrative purposes, was the ordinary Hindu type, and 
intimately allied to that of Tama| nationalities, the cradle of 
its races, languages and institutions. It rested on the village 
system in its truest and least disturbed form. There were the 
tara and chert (Tamul) and later the deskom. and uldeshom (village 
and hamlet), with its institutions of headman {joati, Leshadhepaii, 
hereditary village servants ( Cheri-^janmakar and 
village Panchayet or Kuttam ; there were the mtionis or village circles 
of Tamul countries, possibly with their official organisation, for 
revenue registration and record; there probably existed—in many 
parts of the coontiy at least—the kaveli system of police and watch 
and ward, common to all South Indian populations, with its kmelgan 
of many grades down to the village watch, and its grain fees, etc., etc., 
there were the ordinary village pious uses, and wider religious orders 
and personages (hTamhudiris, etc.,) and institutions with their usual 
privileges. And finally there were the independent native princes, 
with their large |)rivate properties and usual sources of public income 
and taxation—with their occasional and latterly (during the last 
and probably the previous century, at least) very active levies of the in¬ 
habitants for aggressive and defensive purposes amongst themselves 
and against external menace. With these probably rested, in the 

^ Logan’s Maiabar Manual, Vol. I, pp. 600-G10. 
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main, the gnidanee of the revenue system and assessment {pattam) 
of the properties of their subjects, such as it was from time to time 
vdthin their respective territories, and the exercise of the usual 
functions which belonged to the position under ordinary Hindu 
conditions. 

AE land was private property, with all the legal incidents of 
inheritance, sale, etc,; and it was distributed amongst a multitude 
of prescriptive rjotwari landholders and ‘ proprietors ’ of various 
classes and conditions from the native ruler, noble and religious insti¬ 
tution, with their large estates tilled by their predial slaves and 
under-tenants (Kudian)^ down to the Venmpnttakar or hereditary 
occupant (the Mulguenigar of Oanara and of Tamil countries), 

who were more or less directly in account {warg of Canara) with the 
State in respect of their fixed and moderate revenue demand. These 
paid what was eq^uivalent to a prescriptive and more or less fixed land 
revenue [paitom^ ganmi’-patiom^'kamm^patt'mi^ nigudi-pattom or the like) 
assessed on fixed, moderate and mutuaEy recognised principles on 
their holdings, to the State for the time being or to some assignee or 
representative of the ruler’s rights. At the same time there were 
under the native rulers privileged classes, institutions and persons 
whose prox^erties remained—for pious reasons, exigencies of warlike 
calls on them, such as became heavy during later centuries and 
other causes—unassessed and untaxed until the Muhammadan 
conq[uest supervened, and placed aU on equal footing in this respect 

.Practically what we have to do with in Malabar is 

the dethroned native ruler and others who had possessed rights of 
taxing their fellow-subjects’ private properties, self-constituted as 
Zamindars.” ^ 

The Commission appointed to consider Mr. Logan’s report 
did not accept all his theories; but they agreed with him in 
holding that the Mnamdars had, before the British Courts inter¬ 
fered, permanent rights of occupancy. They assigned to the 
hudidn^ or occupant, the hereditary rights of the ryot who first 
clears the land; and to the janmi^ the rights of the ruler wlio 
claims a share in the produce. 

^‘Both the pditayn and the Tcdnam were, we believe, originally 
revenue and not rent—revenue paid to the public purse by the here¬ 
ditary raiyat or hiidian. In the political history of Malabar, one fact 
at least is supported by a considerable amount of evidence, that 
lands were originaEy held free of rent and taxes, and that in times of 
public exigency the Eajas levied a tax of one-fifth of the produce on 
all lands except those appertaining to the temples. This then was 
the pattam or share of fixe pad i.e., the paramount authority. It may 
perhaps he said that the lands were held free of rent ox taxes on 

^ Eeport of the Malabar Laud Teuurea Committee, pp. 85 to 87, (Madras: 
(yovemmeiit Press, 1887*) 
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condition o£ performing military service 5 "but so far as the evidence 
goeSj this liability to military service was purely a personal liability, 
and had nothing to do with the land. 

The hdnam (money secured on the land) may not improbably have 
originally been the contribution levied on extraordinary occasions by 
the Bajas, which was treated not as a land-tax but as a loan, 

“The practice of levying a periodical fine for the renewal of a 
hdnam was reaUy in the nature of a snccession duty (Purushantaram), 
The fine was payable at the death of janmi and at the death of the 
hananidar, or once in twelve years at the feast of Mahamaham at 
Tirtmavayi, when, the parties having met together, the old document 
was torn np and a new document snbstitnted {jpolicheliittiL). That 
the janmi had. however, the power to refuse the renewal at his own 
caprice is a proposition to which we are unable to assent. 

“ Non-payment of the janmi’s customary share, non-payment of 
renewal fees, neglect to cultivate, and perhaps the inability of the 
kudiau to advance further sums of money to his janmi, may have 
been considered adequate grounds of forfeiture, but not a simple 
desire on the part of the janrni to favour another kudian. 

“ So long as he behaved himself and acted up to the unwritten 
law of custom, the whether he held on hmam-^aitam 

or urum-jpattam, was practically the settled occupant of the land 
having as much right to the customary share of the produce, as the 
janrni had to his. 

“It is possible that the relations of the two classes were slowly 
but steadily tending towards the independence of the janrni and 
the dependence of the kudian. The janmi may have lad fall 
(lomimim over some lands either because there was no settled kudian, 
and he cultivated them by means of his slaves; or because as 
kudian he has purchased the janmam, and the two rights became 
merged into one. All that we maintain is, that at no period had the 
relations of the janmi and the kudian reached that stage of 
development, that it was pro]ier to apply to them literally the terms 
landlord and tenant, and that at all events as regards the bulk of 
the old Nayar kudians, the ancient custom had never been lost 
sight of,’’ ^ 

The theories put forward by Mr. Logan and the Commission 
were subjected to a trenchant criticism by Sir Charles Turner, 
then Chief Justice, who pointed out the slender basis on which 
they rested and emphasized the authority due to the early reports. 
Many of his arguments are conclusive, and his minute deserves 
to be quoted at some length. After referring to the early 
organization of Malabar society and alluding to the predominant 

^ Report on Malabar Land Tenures, p. 122. (G.O., No. 500, Polit:ca1, dated 
?9th Joly I88i.) 
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influence of Bralimanism, as evidenced to-daj hj the Xayar 
marriage customs, the strict regard paid to caste, and the very 
large endowments of religious institutions, he proceeded: 

“Mr. Logan not only denies that there was any such thing as 
absolute property in land in Malabar, . . . bnt goes so far as to 

assert that while ‘ the Europeans look to the soil, the soil and nothiag 
bnt the soil, the Hindus on the other hand, at any rate in Malabar, 
look to the people, the people and nothing bnt the people located in 
the soil.’ 

TThatever may have been the case in Malabar there is no doubt 
that Hindu Brahminical) law i-ecognised the private ownership 
of land . . . The Hindu law exhibited so much regard for this 

form of property that it imposed more than ordinarj^ restraints on 
the power of the manager of the family to alienate it, and every 
sale of the whole ownership of land in ancient times took the form of 
gift. ... It was also required or recommended that the sale 
should be attested by the heir, kinsmen, neighbours, an ofiicer of 
tbe sovereign, and the scribe .... The Hindu law also 
recognised a multiplicity of forms of mortgage, some extending to the 
usufruct of land, others to the actual ownership .... 

“ Mr. Logan admits that some of the deeds which he has collected 
‘ express with exaggerated force, the completeness of the relinquish¬ 
ment and of the acquisition of the rights conveyed ’ . . . and that 

‘ at first sight it looks as if the soil and all above and below it (the 
soil), from the highest point of heav<^n to the lowest depths of the earth, 
were the objects conveyed, and that the parties had purposely 
employed words to show how complete the dominion was that has 
thus been bought and sold.’ I do not understand on what principle 
we are to repudiate the expressions which the parties have themselves 
used in these deeds as indicative of the interests with which they 
intended to deal. They proposed to sell not only the surface of the 
soil within defined boundaries but stones good or had, stumps of 
nnx-vomica, thorns, roots, pits, mounds, treasure, low earth, water, 
ores, houndarios, field ridges, canals, washing places, foot paths, 
streams, deer forests, shady places for honey, etc., and in sonae cases 
rights which may be termed manorial. . . . Isfow if these words 

had any meaning, and we may presume they had, they point to an 
ownership of the soil as complete as was ever enjoyed by a free-bolder 
in England. Private property in the soil is not inconsistent with pay¬ 
ment of a land tax to the Government, nor is it inconsistent with the 
existence on the soil of persons who may have subordinate rights, 
or of village artificers who receive for the services they render a 
customary dole at the time of harvest ora rent free-holding . . 

It appears to me impossible to resist the conclusion that whatever 
the origin of the title, the janmis were, and for centuries before 
British rule had been, the owners of the soil in full proprietary right 5 
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and tliat tlieir rights were recognised even by the class that would CEAP. XI. 
have been most hostile to them, the Mappillas, who owing to the the Land 
persecution of Tippu, had for some j^ears been the masters of the Tenures. 
situation. Indeed this seems to be admitted by Mr. Logan; for he 
notices that when the janmis fled the country, they received 
considerable advances in money from their Mappilla tenants. 

I have. I hope, established that Hindu law allowed almost as 
complete a propei'ty in land as is recognised in England and that 
although in many parts of India this right had become practically 
valueless when the country passed under our rule, it subsisted iu full 
vigour in Malabar prior to the JVIuhammadan invasion, probably for 
the reason that revenue was raised if at all only occasionally by an 
assessment of the produce.’’ 

On the question of the absence of a general land revenue he Absence of 
wTote as follows:— 

revenue, 

“The absence of land revenue, which appeared to the early en¬ 
quiries and to the Court of Directors so extraordinary, is explained 
on the hypothesis that the Brahmin %vhom the Hindu law declared 
free from tax was the owner of the soil. I do not, of course, intend 
to assert that the janmam right had at any time been enjoyed iu all 
the land hy the Brahmin. It is probable that some of the land was 
held throughout hy Hayars, hut these and the Mappillas who 
were in possession as janmis when the District was ceded by Tippu 
claimed the same completeness of ownership as was claimed by tbe 
Brnhuiins. 

“So far as I can understand Mr. Logan’s theory, he regards the 
pattum ri'ceived by the janmi as the land revenue, and this is also the 
view supported by the Committee and by Sir WiUiam Eobinson. If 
this were so it would point to the existence at some time or other of a 
Brahminical oligarchy w'hich had constituted itself the sovereign of 
the soil and had retained the land revenue after it had lost other 
rights of sovereignty, or to a very general dedication of the land revenue 
as an inam to the Brahmins ; hut I cannot say that I find any sufficient 
evidence to support either suggestion. The earliest instance we have 
of the payment of a land tax in Malabar occui’s in 17B1 to 1732 when 
the dominions of the Eaja of Kolateri were invaded by the Bednur 
Baja’s forces, and the Kolateri Eaja in consequence imposed a tax of 
20 per cent, on the pattoms of aH rice lands. It will be noticed that 
the tax was not the pattern, but was taken out of the pattom 5 and it 
could he taken from no other source, for the cultivator received little 
more from the land than would induce a tenant to cultivate it . . , 

“ I am satisfied that for some hundreds of years the term pattom 
has been used in Malabar as meaning neither more nor less than rent, 
while the land revenne is invariably termed !Nigadi,and this is a further 
argument as to its origin, for Nigadi is a corruption of Muhammadan 
term Kakel,” 
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He then discussed tlie Kdnam tenure at length :— 

‘‘ I now come to the kanam. Mr. Logan observes that the term, 
kanam ap 2 )lied to this tenure is comparatively recent. If hy compara* 
tivaly he means within the last 300 or 400 yeavs he is possibly right. 
But the tenure itself was known antecedently to that period under the 
more ancient but analogous names of Ablinyya, Abbayya Pattola 
Karmam or simply Pattola Karmam. 

“The term Abliayya(literally without fear) means an assurance of 
safety, security, thus Abbayya Patra is a safe conduct and Pattola 
Karmam is a written deed of lease. Prom these names we may, I 
think, form a pretty accurate opinion both of the antiquity and of the 
nature of the tenure .... 

“ It may well be imagined that in Malabar where the central 
authority was ceitdinly for many centuries weak, and each division 
of the country from time to time involved in war with the other, the 
landlord felt it necessary to obtain some security from bis tenant. A 
tenant could escape without much difficulty into a neighbouring 
jurisdiction where it would be difficult if not impossible, for the land¬ 
lord to follow him and exact his dues j and the view that the kanam 
was a seciu'it}’ for the rent, so far from being as Mr. Logan suggests, 
a modern one, is supported not only by the opinions of the earliest 
inquirers but by the ancient name of the instrument by which the 
tenure was created, and by the xmrpose which it is represented as 
serving in the Malayalam treatises .... 

“ The conclusions which I draw from the Malayalam text-books 
and the information acquired by the English officers, is that originally 
the kanam tenure was a tenure with a payment of rent in advance, 
but that advantage was taken of it for the purpose of raising money 
on loan .... 

‘‘ That the kanam was periodically renew^ed is admitted by the 
Committee. . . The renewal entitled the janmkar to a remission 

of a fixed percentage on the original debt. , . 4 he renewal fee 

was devised to meet this result. . . If the landlord had no desire 

to reduce the charge or the tenant wished to continue the security 
which the indebtedness of his landlord assured to him the obvious 
course was that tenant should pay an amount equal to the reduction to 
which the landlord was entitled* 

“ The right to insist upon a renewal does not of course necessarily 
involve the absolute right of resumption. The practice of renewals 
Inight have been introduced only that the parites might readjust their 
rights at certain definite periods, but there is abundant evidence to 
show that the janmi also possessed the right to resume. It is shown 
by the Proclamation of the Joint Commissioners in 1793 and asserted 
by Br. Buchanan and Mr. Warden .... 
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Mucli difference was found to exist, probably owing to varying 
local nsage^ as to tbe length of the term for wbich the kanam was 
granted. Acoor(3ing to Mr. Walker, it enured for from 3 to 6 years. 
Mr. Parmer mentions that such leases Avere in general for from 3 to 5 
years, and that it was only when the owners of land wanted to borrow 
a considerable sum of money that longer leases were granted from 20 
to 25 years or for life. Mr. Graiuie states that in North Malabar the 
kanam was renewed every 3 or 4 years. If, as I believe to be the 
case, the kanam was restimable the court conferred a great boon on the 
kanamkar when they held that the term of a kanam in the absence 
of special contract was 12 years.’’ 

He concluded: 

‘‘ I have not entered on a discussion of the deeds collected by 
Mr. Logan, because on those points on which he bases his arguments 
there is very much reason to doubt whether Mr. Logan’s translations 
are accurate. So far as the construction of these deeds is undisputed, 
they entirely coincide with what was for more than 80 years the 
unanimous opinion regarding land tenures in Malabar. I have only 
to observe that we find a marked difference between deeds which 
purport to deal with janm or full pro23rietary right and deeds which 
create inferior interests. AVe find the janmis when they profess to 
sell their janm rights, describe it in terms which would apply only to 
the most complete interest in the soil. We find a recognition of 
various tenures, some for terms of years and others in 2)erp)etuity, and 
the conversion of one tenure into the other. AVe find an inam created 
by a Rajah of the rent reserved on a plough right in perpetuity 
(Arikaraima), and of his right to levy taxes and percentages on the 
transfer of j anmam property. And we find deeds which are identical 
in their substance with the kanam deeds of the present day.” ’ 

It remains to notice the account of the Malabar laud tenures 
given by Mr. Baden Powell in his Land, Systems of British 
India. Though he does not accept Mr. Logau^s etymologies he 
relies to a large extent on his history, and endeavours to show 
that the claim to Jamnam right is an instance of the phenomenon 
common in India, of Eajas or chiefs who were originally rulers 
and claimed only revenue, without interfering with the proprie¬ 
tary title of the original soil occupants, gindually, as their rule 
is w'eakened by invasion or conquest, assuming the rights of 
landlords and demanding rent. The early organization into taras 
and ndds^ as described by Mr. Logan, is, he considers, typically 
Dravidian ; and the next stage, the introduction of a King (Kon, 
Pemmal), to whom a land revenue is assigned, is in accordance 
with the custom common to Dravidians and Aryans. The petty 

^ Chapters II and ITI of Sir Charles Tnrner^s Minute on the draft hill 
relating to the Land Tenures of Malabar^ 
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CHAP. XL ebiefs, who succeeded to the Perumal, claimed no general land 
The Land revenue; and were content with demesnes, feudal services and mis- 
Te^es. revenues; hut with the Mysorean conquest, a general 

land revenue was reintroduced, and the petty chiefs became land¬ 
lords or zamindars, in their turn paying revenue. 

The whole process of Ihe growth of the landlord right then 
reduces itself to an evolutionary process, which is in all essentials the 
same as that tahen place in other parts of India. The Dravidian 
adopting Aryan ideas, and perhaps, ia return, suggesting his own 
ideas to the Aryan, establishes a kingdom in which the rulers and 
chiefs are military eastemen, the advisers Brahmans. The inferior 
castes who are above the status of slaves or serfs are first settled in 
their localities, holding undisturbed (as proprietors if it please us to 
say so) the cultivated plots which they cleared from the ]ungle, bnt 
paying a part of the produce to the king or to some local chief or 
immediate overlord. As long as there is a XDOwerful sovereign or 
overlord he keeps the subordinate military in feudal subjection; they 
were content with their idaces in council, the privileges of rank, the 
right to special dues from estates granted to them or the perquisites 
of headship over the Governmental groups of territory, the desam and 
the Nad. In time the supreme ruler ceases to exist and the country 
is then held in small groups or estates by the chief Nayars, while the 
smaller men are content to hold lands under the chiefs as privileged 
tenants or on terms of the kanam; inferior eastemen are reduced to 
being tenants. In this stage there is no one to collect any general 
revenue. Each chief lives on the produce or grain-share of his own 
demesne and on the payments of the smaller landholders whom he 

has now made his subjects. 

“ Then comes the Mysore conquest and the disruption of the 
ruling chiefships. As many of the Nayars as can do so cling to their 
ancestral lands, no longer as rulers or as official heads of districts and 
sub-divisions, but as landlords inventing terms to signify their claim 
to the soil . . . 

Lastly comes the British power, and finding the landbolders 
making such claims, and misled hy names into supposing these 
rights to be something really ancient and exceptional, not only 
recognises the proprietorship (which as it was practically established, 
was the obviously right thing to do), bnt further accepts totally 
unfounded theories about the perfection and antiquity and exceptional 
character of the right, whereby the claim of the State to the forest and 
unoccupied waste which has else^vhere been properly asserted has 
been lost.” ^ 


CriticiBm. 


The objection to Mr. Baden Powell's theory is that it is 
based largely on incorrect and doubtful assertions. It rests in 


Baden Powell, The Land Systems of British India, pp. 157 et seq. 
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the first place on tlie position that there was a general land 
revenue and an organised system for its collection in the time of 
the Perumals. There is no proof that this was so. Nor is there 
any evidence that the landlords, who claimed jmmam rights at 
the time of the Mysorean invasion, based their claims on the fact 
that they represented the chiefs, who succeeded the Perumals 
as rulers. The deeds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
collected by Mr. Logan ^ go to show that, at that time, the per¬ 
quisites of headship might be held by Nambiidiri Brahmans ; 
that property in land pure and simple, nnconnected with any 
political office, might vest in persons who were not Brahmans 
or Rajas or officials in any sense; and that Rajas, Nambfidiris, 
and private persons were all equally competent to grant leases 
of their private lands on definite rents and for definite periods 
set out in written documents. But they show no trace of the 
existence of a State land revenue. 

Nor is it inconceivable that such a system of land-holding 
should have heen evolved from what is supposed to be the type 
of primitive Aryo-Dravidian tribal organisation—an aggregate of 
villages under a chief, each village being an aggregate of the 
family holdings of the original cultivators, with special allotments 
for the priest and temiDle and for the chief. The normal deve¬ 
lopment from this to the village of ryotwari holdings, each paying 
a share of the produce to the Mng, would naturally be arrested 
by the peculiar conditions of Malabar. The physical features 
of the country would in themselves go far to prevent the formation 
of village communities; the martial spirit and organisation 
of the Nayars would militate against the establishment of any 
strong central Government or system of land revenue; and 
the matriarchal family system and supreme influence of the 
Nambndiris would tend both to the preservation of large 
family estates, and to the accumulation of land in the hands of 
Brahmans and temple trustees. On the other hand, with a Gov¬ 
ernment organised on a military basis, it would be natural for 
the Nayar janmi to hold his lands free of State revenue on 
condition of supplying his Raja with men; and the prevalence of 
the Jidnam tenancy may well be explained by the fact that, while 
it provided the janmi with some security for his rent, it would 
attract retainers by offering them a larger interest than that of 
an ordinary tenant at will. 

But whatever the trae history of the tenures may be, it can 
hardly be denied that the early British administrators were right 
in treating the janmis, who then included Mappillas, Tiyans 
^ See Logan’s Malabar Mamtaly Voh II, Appendix XIJ, 
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and Jfnkinvans in their number as well as Ndyars and 
Brahmans/ as being in fact in the position of landlords, and the 
tanaindars in the position of tenants, in the English sense of the 
words. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that, instead of asserting the State’s 
right to waste lands, they adopted the presumption that every 
acre of land was the private property of some janmi; but the 
position was difficult. Cultivable and nncultivable lands are 
inextricably mingled in Malabar, and few of the low hills which 
surround the paddy flats are altogether valueless for cultivation; 
and the existence of special forms of lease for the reclamation of 
jungle, and even for shifting cultivation in forest, goes to show 
that private rights had been claimed and acknowledged over 
most of the “ waste ” lands in the less remote desams. It is 
also probable that private rights had become defined in the more 
accessible timber forests. But there must have been wide 
stretches of primeval forests, unreclaimed wastes and sandy 
tracts, and hills and w^aste lands used from time immemorial as 
common grazing grounds and places where the people at large 
cut grass and fuel” over which the Eajas and their officials 
claimed at most the prerogatives of sovereignty; and these 
prerogatives should have passed to the Honourable Company. 
In respect of these, what Sir Henry Winterbotham called 
‘‘the pestilential legal fiction that all waste land must have a 
private owner ” has operated as a direct standing invitation 
for the preferment of unfounded preposterous individual claims.” 

In settling the proportion of the State’s share leviable as land 
revenue, provision was accordingly made for the landlord’s 
interest separately from the interest of the cultivator; but the 
tenants, whether Mnamdars or ve7'umpdUakarSj were not regarded 
as having a permanent right of occupancy. No doubt the 
Mnamdars held a powerful position before the Mysorean 
invasion, as the fighting material on whom the janmis depended 
to perform their military service to the Eajas, and were seldom 
evicted; their position was still further strengthened by the 
general flight of the bigger janmis before the terrors of Tipu’s 
rule ; and many of the Mappilla hdnamdars apparently proceeded 
to claim the janmam rights of the lands of which they were 
left m possession. On the return of the janmis in 1793, the 
Joint Commissioners in arranging for a settlement with them, 
considered it desirable to effect a compromise; and pub¬ 
lished a proclamation declaring that Mappilla Mnamda 7 's who 
had been in possession of lands for over six years should be 

^ Bee Logan’s Gollection of Treaties^ etc., Part II, IHo. XXX [X, 
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left undisturbed in full rights, but that janmis who had been 
absent for only five or sis years might claim their old rights, and 
should if necessary sue for possession of their lands. The janmis 
apparently in most cases came to terms with their Idnamdars; 
hut they were still heavily in their debt; and when subsequently 
the collection of the revenue was taken over by the British 
officials, the kdnamdars in most cases paid it, and there was 
often little left for the janmis after the assessment and the 
interest on the Mnam had been deducted from the rent. With a 
settled Grovemment prices gradually rose, and the janmis in 
course of time naturally endeavoured to improve their position 
and get better rents from their lands. The result was a disturb¬ 
ance of the hitherto quiescent relations between the landlords 
and tenants, and a more frequent resort to the Courts in proceed¬ 
ings for eviction ; and to this amongst other causes was attributed 
tbe recurrence of Mdppilla outbreaks in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. An elaborate enquiry was held into the 
system of land tenures, and proposals (to which allusion has 
already been made in Chapter IT) were considered, to give 
certain of the tenants a statutory right of permanent occupancy; 
but no change was actually eflfected. 

The legal incidents of the various tenures, as they have been 
gradually defined by the Civil Courts, are now briefly as follows:— 

Janmam ^ is the full proprietary right iu the soil, subject only 
to the payment of the Government revenue. 

Kdnafn ^ is a tenure partaking of the nature of both a mortgage 
and a lease ; the tenant pays a lump sum (kdnam) to the janmi; 
an annual rent (jodtfmn is fixed according to the capacity of the 
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^ Janmam means birth. In connection with, landed property it first appears 
in a Nambudiri deed dated 1681, in the collocations Tartcdd Janmam Land’* 
and Janmam’Water'* (S30a crvl^BQiflao). The collocations Janmalhumi, Janma- 
Ichandain, for “ hereditary property ’’ are also found The use of the word 
janmam alone for “ ancestral property,” “ hereditary right *’ is not a more 
violent transference than the nse of “ nir ” and udagam ” (water), or aftiperu 
obtaining in a lump ” or ** a parcel of rights ”) for “ conveyance of landed 
property ” or “ property conveyed.” 

^ Kdnam** is probably from Jeanu to see, appear; and G-nndert gives 
its first meaning as ‘‘ possession, goods,” In its legal usage, the underlying 
idea seems to be that of a ‘‘ fee ” or “ cash down ”; as in Oppukanam and Tushi- 
kanam, the sum paid to the witnesses and the writer of the deed : compare 
Kdnam** the price paid for the bride in Tiyan and Mukkuvan mairiages. 
(Vide pp. 180-1.) 

^ Fdttxm from root padu^ “fall,” seems to mean primarily “ share.” A common 
collocation in the old deeds is ** the object of this lease is that such and such a 
land is a pdttam on a pdttam of so much aJ 3 §i 2 i 05 r>g).” 

39 
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land, and from it tlie tenant is entitled to deduct the interest due 
to him on the amount of the Jmiam; the net balance pajahle 
to the janmi annually is called the purappdd; the Mnmndar is 
entitled to twelve years enjoyment, unless another term is 
definitely fixed, and on its expiry to the value of improvements 
effected by him, if the tenancy is not renewed. If at the expiry 
of the twelve years the parties desire renewal, the tenant must 
pay a renewal fee, which is fixed by the janmi. The kdnamdar 
is at liberty to transfer his interest during his tenancy, or to 
submortgage it. Denial of the janmi’s title, and wilful waste by 
the kdnayndar entitle the janmi to compensation before the expiry 
of the usual term. 

Akin to the Mnam are several varieties of tenure carrying 
similar incidents, and differing chiefly in the amount and nature 
of the sum advanced to the janmi. 

In the Kuzhikdnam lease, the sum to be expended on improve¬ 
ments is considered the advance made; the tenant is entitled to 
enjoy the land rent free, or on a merely nominal rent for twelve 
years. At the end of that period he must get an ordinary 
kdnam or verumpdUam lease from the janmi, or must surrender 
on receiving the value of his improvements. 

The OUi differs from the kdnam only in that, (1) the amount 
advanced is suflScient to make the interest on it equal to the 
pdttam so that the janmi gets no piwappdd^ and (2 ) the Ottidar 
has the right of pre-emption, if the janmi wishes to sell. 

The Kaividuga-ofti, OUi kumpuram^ Nirmudal, and Janma 
Panayam are further species of mortgage, in which the janmi 
surrenders all his rights retaining nothing but the mere name. 
Whether all or any of these are redeemable is a disputed point, 
but the forms of deed are now practically obsolete. 

The Panayam is a simple mortgage, with or without posses¬ 
sion. The terms may be similar to those of a kdnam^ but there 
are no implied covenants for twelve years enjoyment, or for com¬ 
pensation for improvements. The undaruthi panayam is a mort¬ 
gage of which the amount is such that both principal and 
interest wid be extinguished by the usufruct within a definite 
period, and the land then reverts free of encumbrance to the 
mortgagor. 

The VerumpdUam is a simple lease from year to year; the 
rent is often the whole of the net produce after deducting the 
bare cost of the seed and cultivation, in which case the tenant 
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is practically a labourer on subsistence wages; but tbe older chap. xi. 
custom is for one-third of the net produce, after deducting The La^d 
cost of seed and cultivation, to be reserved for the tenant, and 
the remaining two-thirds paid to the janmi. The lease may 
continue in force for years and the tenant is entitled to compen¬ 
sation for proper improvement effected with the express or 
implied consent of the janmi. 

Finally there are grants of land pro sermtiis mpemis vel impen^ 
dendis^ which generally take the form of perpetual leases ; if made 
to a Brahman, the grant is called Santathi BrahmasfDam ; if to a 
non-Brahman of caste equal to or higher than the grantor, it is 
called a/nuhhixmm^ or m>svatham\ if to a person of inferior caste, 
adima or 'kudma janmam. A nominal fee is payable ordinarily 
to the janmi, in acknowledgment of his title. Similar grants of 
temple lands on service tenuie are termed hdrama. jtfone of 
these grants are redeemable so long as the land remains in 
the grantor’s family; and it is doubtful whether the Courts would 
now in any case refuse to recognise alienation by the grantee.^ 

In describing the land revenue administration of Malabar, 
it is impossible to deal with the district as one homogeneous 
whole. Different systems have at various times prevailed in 
different parts. After a brief notice, therefore, of the revenues 
collected in the days before the Mysorean invasion the revenue 
history of the eight plain taluks of Malabar will be described, and 
tracts like the Wynaad and Cochin taluks, which for special 
reasons require separate treatment, will he dealt with separately. 

Allusion has already been made to the taxes upon which, as Som-ceB of 
well as upon their cherikkal lands, the Hindu Il4jas depended for 
their revenues between the date of the departure oE the last of 
the Perumals and the Mysorean invasion. Many of them were 
not so much taxes as feudal rights and prerogatives. The Raja 
levied customs duties upon imports and exports, and taxes upon 
the houses of fishermen, tradesmen and professional men. Crimi¬ 
nal fines went to fill his coffers, and succession duties were levied 
upon the estates of deceased persons, especially those who held 
offices or rights over land. Outeaste women were a two-fold 
source of profit. They were made over to the Raja with a 
premium as compensation for the trouble of looking after them, 
and they were sold by him as slaves or wives to Chettis. The 
estates of persons who died without heirs were escheated; nor 
could an heir he adopted without the Raja’s consent, given of 

^ For a fail account of the land tenures, see Mr. Justice Moore’s Malabar Law 
and Custom. Part II. (Higginbotham, 1905.) 
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course at a price. Protection fees under various names were 
levied from dependants and strangers, and custonaary presents 
were his due on occasions of feast or funeral. Wrecks were liis per¬ 
quisite, and various animals his monopoly. Among such animals 
may be mentioned cows with three or five dugs, cattle that 
had killed a man or other animals, cattle with a white spot near 
the corner oE the eye, buflfaloes with white tips to their tails, 
wild elephants caught in traps and wild hogs that had fallen into 
wells. ^ 

The first recorded instance of the levy of land revenue in 
Malabar licensed in historical times was in 1731-32 A.D., 
when the Kolattiri Eaja, hard pressed by the invasion of the 
Beduur Raja, imposed a tax of 20 per cent, of the p^ttam on 
ah rice and garden lands in Kolattanad. When the invaders 
retreated, the tax was probably discontinued, and the district 
was not assessed again till the Mysorean invasion. In 1757 the 
Zamorin, who had previously possessed himself of the ndd of 
Naduvattam, overran the remaining territory of the Palghat 
Eaja, and to meet the expenses of the force required as a defence 
against the Mysoreans, who were then threatening an invasion by 
way of the Palghat Gap, imposed a land tax called MvaUjohahm, 
This tax was levied at the rate of an anna on every piece of 
land which required for a single crop one \oodlpara (10 seers) 
of seed. 

Before proceeding to consider the land assessments of the 
Mysoreans, it is essential to point out that no system of survey 
at this time obtained in Malabar, and that the Malaydli had no 
means of determining correctly the extent of his cultivated land. 
On the other hand the same amount of seed was sown with little 
variation each year in a given fiehl; its yield, at any rate 
for the first crop, was fairly constant, and on this was based the 
share of the produce paid to the janmi. With regard to 
each paddy field therefore three particulars were well known 
then, as they are now, to the most illiterate cultivator, viz., its seed 
capacity, its outturn multiple, and the ^dttam or share paid to 
the janmi. The produce of gardens was shared in similar 
customary fashion, and to estimate the produce available for 
distribution, the custom arose of taking into account only hearing 
trees. Thus in the ^ditoum paid to the janmi the Mysorean found 
the simplest and most expeditious way of assessing the land 
revenue. 

^ For a complete list, see Mr. Giseine’s “Eeport to the Board of Bevenue on 
the District of Malabar,” dated ISth January 1822 (paragraphs 79 to 93). 
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Another point is to be noticed. The Mysorean settlement CHAP. XL 
did not proceed upon any definite plan or any fixed principles. Early 
It was in this that the Joint Commissioners in 1792-93 made 
their mistake. They obtained from Jinnea, a Brahman formerly The 
in the employ of the Mysoreans, a statement purporting to ^Sement. 
give details of Arshad Beg Khan’s settlement of South 
Malabar in the year 1784-85. This statement gave the number 
of paras of seed sown in South Malabar in that year, the outturn 
multiple, the gross produce and the assessment thereon. It also 
showed the number of productive trees of each kind (cocoanut, 
arecanut, jack and pepper trees, and the gross assessment on 
them. The Joint Commissioners therefore divided the gross 
assessment on wet lands and on each kind of garden produce by 
the total number of paras of seed and the total number of pro¬ 
ductive trees respectively, and therefrom deduced a Jfixed money 
rate for each para of seed and each kind of bearing tree, and 
assumed that the Mysorean assessments had proceeded on fixed 
principles. As to wet lands they wrote : “ The settlement of 

Arshad Beg Khan supposes that one purrah of seed sown will on 
a medium produce in each year (whether from one or more 
harvests) give 10 purrahs, whereof 5-1-will go to the cultivator and 

remain to be divided between the jenmkar or landholder and 
Government, on which remaining purrahs of produce, 1 fanam 
was fixed as the payable jama, or money value per purrah, 11- of 
which went to the jenmkar and 3 to Government.” 

Mr. Grseme, however Special Commissioner in 1822^ had no 
diflSiculty in showing that Jinnea’s details as to the measures of 
seed sown and the number of productive trees were utterly false, 
and that the rates deduced therefrom by the Joint Commissioners 
had been applied to a fictitious seed of assessment ” and an 
artificial tree of account.” 

Considerations of space forbid any detailed examination of 
the assessments as they varied from ndd to ndd. It will be 
sufficient however to indicate the lines on which they were im¬ 
posed in North and South Malabar, the Kotta river being taken 
as the dividing line. 

In South Malabar, except in Palghat taluk, wet and garden South 
lands were assessed on what is known as the Huzzur Niguthi ” Malabar, 
system. For the first few years after his invasion Haidar Ab’ 
contented himself with occasional and irregular nuzzers and that 
only in a few ndds. But in A.D. 1776-77 Sirdar Khan, Civil 
and Military Governor of the province of Malabar, prepared 
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aceonnts, and sent them to Haidar’s Darbar at Seringapatam. 
They were there revised, and upon them an assessment was 
founded, known from the fact that it was fixed at headquarters as 
^ the Huzzur Niguthi.’ Sirdar Khan’s accounts gave the informa¬ 
tion specified above for each wet land and garden, and a certain 
proportion of the pditamy known in the case of wet lands as the 
^ Niguthi Yittu ’ or assessed seed, was fixed as the share due to 
Government. But what share of the jpdtfam Haidar Ali intended 
to take is not known. Probably he merely fixed the demand on 
each nddj and left it to his officials in Malabar to distribute the 
assessments on individual lands. In any case his calculations 
were vitiated by the fact that the pdftam was aff.erwards proved 
to have been grossly underestimated in Sirdar Khan’s accounts, 

Mr. Graeme, by enquiries made among the principal inhabit¬ 
ants of each taluk, found that the share of the pdttam actually 
levied by Haidar Ali’s officials in South Malabar ranged from 
one-tenth to one-third. These seeming discrepancies however 
were partially equalised by the commutation rates, at which 
the Government share was converted into money. As a rule 
these rates varied in inverse ratio with the proportion taken of 
the pdttam. In Gherandd, for instance, where only one-tenth 
of the pdUam was exacted by Haidar Ali, the commutation rate 
was in some desams Rs. 126 per 1,000 Macleod seers, in others 
Rs. 250. In South Parappanad, where one-third of the pdtiam 
was taken as the Government share, the commutation rate was 
only Es. 62-8-0 per 1,000 Macleod seers. 

On garden lands a tree-tax was nominally fixed upon each 
kind of tree, usually at the rate of As. 2 for every hearing cocoannt, 
As. 4 for every hearing jack, 8 pies for every hearing arecanut, 
and As. 12 for every pepper vine estimated to produce 15 seers of 
green pepper. But these rates were never applied in practice. 
Haidar Ali’s intention was apparently to claim the whole pdttam 
upon gardens; and, in order to exact this and at the same time 
to preserve some uniformity in the method of taxation, the 
Mysorean officials assessed only the number of bearing trees 
required to make up the specified pditam, A1 other trees 
whether bearing or not were classed as unproductive, and left 
unassessed. Kor example, a garden, the pdttam on which had 
been specified at Es. 2-8-0, might contain 50 bearing cocoanut 
trees, but of these only 20 would be assessed at the above rates, 
and the other 30 would he entered in the accounts as unfruitful. 
The pdttam had of course been generally understated ; hut even 
where the whole of it was exacted, the commutation rates were so 
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mucli below market prices as not to leave tke janini altogether 
destitute. For the purpose of fixing the assessments; coooanuts 
were converted at Es. 7-8-0 per 1,000 nutS; arecanuts at As. 4 per 
1,000 nuts, jacks at As. 4 per tree. In some ndds such as Parap- 
panad and Vettatndd, where M^ppillas were very numerous, a 
deduction of one-fifth was made from the pdttam as the proprie¬ 
tor’s share. Complaints against these assessments were wide¬ 
spread, and Arshad Beg Khan, Haidar’s Governor in 1782-83, 
ordered a general reduction of 20 per cent, on the wet and garden 
demand in each ndd of South Malabar. How far these orders 
were carried out, there is no evidence to show; and in any case the 
distribution of the reduction on individual lands was left to 
subordinate officials. ^ As regards individual estates’, Mr. Grseme 
wrote, ^ the reduction was very irregularly applied, some having 
received a greater remission than they were entitled to, others 
not having benefited in the smallest degree.’ Bribery and cor¬ 
ruption came into play, and the rich got off lightly at the expense 
of the poor. The effect of the reduction, moreover, was practically 
neutralised by the substitution in 1786-87 of the Sultani fanam 
for the old Vlray fanam. The old Yiray fanam had been worth 
As. 4, but the rate of exchange of the new coin was in 1788-89 
3^ to the rupee. The assessments were thus automatically 
enhanced by 12-^ per cent. 

Miscellaneous crops were not assessed on any uniform princi¬ 
ples in South Malabar. In some modan was unassessed; 
but in the majority one-fifth of the gross produce, converted into 
money at current market rates, was taken as the Government 
demand. In Kavalapp4ra the wet assessments were enhanced by 
one-sixth to cover the assessment on modan lands. Gingelly and 
puimm were not as a rule assessed, but in some ndds the former 
was charged only when it was grown instead of modan. 

The treatment of Palghat was exceptional. Gardens, which 
are few and far between in the taluk, were not interfered with ; 
and modan and gingelly were taxed only in Temmalapuram, where 
the assessment took the form of a tax of As. 8 upon each individual 
paying wet assessment. On wet lands the kavalphalain^ which 
the Zamorin had imposed at the rate of one anna, or one quarter 
of the old Viray fanam per local para of seed land, was raised to 
four annas or one fanam in 1766. In 1773-74 the assessments 
were raised again to fanams ; but, on complaint of their 
oppressiveness, they were lowered in Palghat and Temmalapuram. 
Probably, for fear of Haidar AK, the rates were not reduced; but, 
where the pdttam was less than five times the seed sovm, the 
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accounts were falsified and tlie quantity of seed understated. For 
instance in tlie marginally-noted tdibh, 
column 1 sliows tlie quantity of seed actually 
sown in local paras, column 2 tlie pdtfam in 
kind and column 3 the quantity of seed 
entered in the Mysorean accounts for pur¬ 
poses of assessment at the specified rate of 
fanams. Thus in Palghat the seed of assessment was just as 
fictitious as elsewhere in South Malahar. 
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North Malahar was assessed on different principles. It was 
never so thoroughly subjugated as the land south of the Kotta 
river, and was tributary rather than subject to the Mysore 
Government. Till 1789, when they fled the country for fear of 
conversion, the Eajas were left almost in the position of Zamin- 
dars, paying the revenue due from their ndds in a lump sum, and 
distributing it individually at their discretion. The assessments 
were thus fixed more in accordance with Malabar customs, and 
took the form of a proportion either of the verumpdttam or share 
of the produce reserved for the janmi, or of the vtlacchdl mint 
pdttam, or the balance of the gross produce available for distri¬ 
bution between Government and the janmi after deductions had 
been methodically made for seed, cultivation expenses and the 
cultivator’s profits. The proportion of the pdUam exacted on the 
wet lands was as a rule one-half. This was a higher proportion 
than was taken anywhere in South M alabar ; but to compensate 
for this, the commutation rate rarely exceeded Rs. 41-8 per 1,000 
Macleod seers. The garden assessments varied from ndd to ndd. 
In Kolattan^d and Ootiote half the pdttam was usually taken. In 
Iruvalinad a tree-tax was levied. In Kadattan^d contributions in 
money varying from lis. 5 to Rs. 10 were exacted upon each 
garden till 1778, the whole or part of the pdUam then being taken 
for a few years, and a tree-tax being finally introduced in 1788. 
Modan and punam were very highly assessed, as much as 40 per 
cent, of the gross produce being demanded in some ndds. The 
rates indeed were so high that it is impossible to suppose that 
they were rigorously exacted, and it is probable that a great part 
of the cultivation of grain crops was concealed. 

The different systems of assessment adopted in North and 
South Malabar naturally had different results. The North Malabar 
chieftains were not easily deceived as to the capability of the land; 
and moreover naturally so distributed the gross revenue demand 
upon their ndds as to make the assessments heavy on all lands 
except their own. But the assessments though heavy were on 
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tlie wliole evenlj distriLuted, ’being based on fixed proportions CHAP. XI* 
of tlie gross or net produce. In Soiitli Malabar^ tbe assessment Early 

was tbe work of Mysore officials, wbo as strangers in tlte land __ 

were easily iraposed upon; and were perlaps ready to be compla¬ 
cent or severe as iadncements were lield ont or refused to tbeiUj 
and was undoubtedly lighter, especially on wet and modan lands. 

But the Huzzur Niguthi represented no fixed share of the gross or 
net produce, and individual assessments were very unequal. In 
one instance Mr. Grseme found the garden assessment to be 
4,055 per cent, of the pdttam^ in two instances over 2,000 per 
cent., and in three instances over 1,000 per cent. 

In 1792 by the Treaties of Seringapatam, Malabar was ceded British mle. 
to the Honourable Company; and the Joint Commissioners 
appointed from Bombay and Bengal at once proceeded to make 
careful enquiries into the Mysorean land revenue system. 

The principles upon which they conceived it to rest have already 
been explained. They made no attempt to introduce any new 
settlement; but, in spite of the inequalities of the assessments and 
the imperfections of the existing system, made it their aim to 
realise as much as possible of the Mysorean demand, leaving it to 
the Eajas to collect the revenue from individuals in their respect¬ 
ive ndds. In South Malabai' Arshad Beg Khan^s jama of 1784 
continued to be the standard to which all partial revisions of assess¬ 
ment approximated, and on wet lands at least the assessments 
remained in force up to the time of the late settlement. In North 
Malabar the system, though differing in details, was understood 
to lead to much the same result, and continued to influence the 
wet assessments until their recent revision by the Settlement 
Department. In this part of the district, however, the share of 
the 'pditam reserved for Government was, during the first ten 
years of the British occupation, increased from 50 to 60 per 
cent, in some ndds and in Iruvalinad to 72 per cent., hut, on the 
other hand the Mysorean jama was not enhanced by 10 per cent, 
for collection charges, as in South Malabar. 

The system of leasing the ndds to their respective chieftains Quinquennial 
for a lump sum approximating to the Mysorean demand was not 
a success; and, as arrears accumulated, the quinquennial leases 
made with the Eajas were gradually cancelled hy the Company 
between 1796 and 1801. To compensate the Eajas, one-fifth of 
the revenues of their districts in 1800-1 was set apart for their 
maintenance ; and a sum of Es. 2,57,290-15“9 is still paid to the 
families of the old rulers of Malabar. The Zamorin’s family 
alone receives more than 1’30 lakhs per annum, and the Chirakkal 
and Kadattandd families Es. 22^000 and Es. 21,000 respectively. 
io 
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These allowanceSj or mdlikhanas, are ^ perpetual during good 
conduct ^ hut are ^ subject to revocation on proof established of 
flagrant misbebaviour or rebellious conduct.’ 

In 1798-9 Mr. Smee, a member of tbe commission appointed 
in 1796 to execute the otSce of Supravisor and Chief Magistrate 
of the Province of Malabar^ made a pymasb or survey of the 
district. His pymasli was never acted upon and the accounts 
are of little value. They were probably compiled by village 
officers. 

In 1802 Major Macleod^ first Principal Collector of Malabar, 
considering the assessments of the district unduly low, made an 
ill-advised attempt to impose on them a high percentage increase. 
On modan lands, in the ndds where they had not been assessed 
by the Mysoreans, he claimed a share of the produce, generally 
one-fifth, for Groveriiment; and, dividing the assessments by 
three, increased the permanent/u/na of each ndd by that amount. 
On wet lands, he estimated that as much as 35 or 40 per cent, of 
the gross produce might fairly be claimed by Government; and 
he estimated the annual produce of a cocoanut and arecanut tree 
at the high average of 48 and 200 nuts respectively. Starting 
with these initial errors, he endeavoured with the help of the 
parbutties or village officers to mate a survey of the district 
within 40 days. The time allowed for the purpose was 
ludicrously small: the parbutties were as corrupt as they were 
incompetent; and the resulting accounts were ridiculously false. 
Actual produce was over estimated; produce was assessed that 
existed only in the imagination of the parbutties; and assess¬ 
ments were imposed on the wrong man. But his mistakes did 
not end here. Not content with revising the assessments, he 
revised also the rates of exchange ; and the unfortunate cultivator, 
when he paid into the treasury his heavy assessments in fanams, 
found that owing to the revised table of exchange a balance 
was still due from him. An insurrection followed, and in the 
beginning of 1803 the province rose en masse. To allay the 
storm which he was powerless to quell, Major Macleod summarily 
resigned his position to Mr. Eiokards, Principal Judge of the 
court of Adalat, and'left the district. 

On the very day that he took over charge, Mr. Rickards 
issued a proclamation cancelling the new rates of exchange and 
restoring the demand of 1801—2. But complaints of the inequali¬ 
ties of the Mysorean assessments, especially in South Malabar, 
were still general; and after careful enquiries^among the chief 
landholders of Malabar, Mr. Rickards set himself seriously to the 
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task of fixing the principles wliicli would serve as a Lasis ior a 
newpvmasli. On June 1 7tii. 1803, lie submitted to tlie Board of 
Eevenue Hs proposals for assessing wet and garden lands, and 
requested permission to grant pattas fixing tlie assessment for a 
period of twelve years. On June 29tli, lie circulated a paper 
among tlie Rajas, Nambudiris^. Mookistens and principal land¬ 
holders ^ of the district containing the principles which, subject 
to the approbation of the Board, he proposed to adopt in the new 
pymash. Headed by the Zamorin more than one hundred of the 
chief janmis of Malabar expressed their willingness to accept the 
principles. They were also approved by Government; and Mr. 
Warden, who in 1804 had succeeded Mr. Rickards as Principal 
Collector, embodied them in his famous proclamation of 1805 ^ 

The Government of Tort St. George having received infor¬ 
mation through various channels that great inequahties exist in the 
present revenue jamabundy of the province of Malabar, transmitted 
orders sometime back to the l^rincipal Collector to frame by survey and 
assessment a new jamabundy upon improved principles; foimdedon a 
liberal consideration of the relative rights of the Sirkar, of the 
proprietor and cultivator. Those orders the Principal Collector has 
now determined to carry into immediate and due execution. 

is well known! ,to be considered a just system of assessment 
for the Government to derive itb land revenue from (or net 

rent) payable by the cultivator’s tenant to his proprietor. 

To establish a fixed rule by which the pditam shall be calcu¬ 
lated and ascertained, it must be in the recollection of every one that 
the principal Malabar Rajas, Head Hambudiris and Mukyastans in 
each district were some months ago assembled by summons at Calicut; 
and, after the most patient enquiry into the mode by which ^^pdttam 
was usually rated, it was found that a variety of systems prevailed, 
which might chiefly be ascribed to the existing inequalities in the 
revenue in the different districts in the province. 

“ In order to rectify such errors and establish a pjermanent revenue, 
by which one ryot shall neither be more heavily nor more favourably 
assessed than another, it became obviously convincing and desirable to 
all parties that one uniform system should obtain, m estimating the 
pdttam on w^hich the Sirkar revenue was to be fixed. 

‘‘ Having fully and deliberately discusbed the many points con¬ 
nected with so material a cj[uestion, and pretty accurately ascertained 
the customs which in former times regulated the pdttam on lands and 
gardens generally throughout the province, the aforesaid Rajas, Head 
Nambudiris and Mukyastans at length unanimously concurred in 
certain fixed principles whereby to determine the Sirkar revenue, 
which they recorded and authenticated by their several signatures. 

^ Logan’s Treaties, etc,, ii. OCLXII-COLXIII. 
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Those being the very jDrinciples which the Eight Honourable the 
Governor in Council had formally and finally confirmed and ordered to 
be adopted in framing the new assessment of Malabar, they are now 
hereunder written and hereby published for the information of all its 
inhabitants. 

“ Fmt —On wet or rice grounds, after deducting from the gross 
produce, the seed and exactly the same quantity for expenses of cuiti- 
■vation and then allotting one-third of what remains as ’kohdahJiam 
(or plough profit) to the hudiyan^ the residue or ^dttam is to be 
divided in the proportion of six-tenths to the Sirhar and four-tenths 
to the janmakar; 

Secondly —On paranibii or orchard lands one-third of cocoanut, 
siipary and jack tree produce being deemed sufficient for the hudiyan, 
the remainder or pdttain is to be equally divided between the Sirkar 
and janmakar ; and 

Thirdly —On dry grain lands (which are very scantily cultivated in 
Malabar) the Sirkar‘s share is to be half of the janmakar’s mram on 
what is actually cultivated during the year. 

The assessment in the pepper produce will be fixed upon here¬ 
after. 

The new pymash on the preceding principles has, in the first 
instance, been entrusted to the execution of the several Subordinate 
Collectors, to whom the necessary orders have been issued. 

As the present mode of assessment has been acknowledged to be 
fair and moderate, it is e.’jpected that the janmakars will render a true 
and faithful account of the pattam of their estates at the cutcherries of 
the Subordinate Collectors, who on their parts will take care that 
every assistance shall be given by the local revenue servants in each 
district, as the janmakars belonging to it might want to obtain inform¬ 
ation from their tenants relative to the existing state of their landed 
poroperiy. A form will be likewise given to the several janmakars by 
order of the Snb-Oollectors, agreeably to which the required accounts 
are to be drawn out. 

“ After these accounts are all delivered in, a rigid scrutiny will be 
made and the fullest means devised to ascertain their accuracy. 
The true result will then be submitted for tbe approbation of the 
Board of Eevenue and Government, under whose sanction the princi¬ 
pal Collector will visit each district for the purpose of granting sealed 
and signed or assess notes, to the several janmakars and other 

inhabitants, specifying the correct annual revenue they are to pay to 
the Company’s Government. 

'^The principal CoEector therefore confidently expects that, 
without making themselves liable to punishment by any act of 
palpable fraud or deception, the inhabitants will willingly and readily 
render exact accounts of their property, in order that all their appre¬ 
hensions might be dissipated by the early establishment of an 
nnaiter ibie assessment.” 
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This phrase ^ unalterable assessment^ long gave rise to the 
misapprehension that the assessments in Malabar were permanent 
and unchangeable. It is well, therefore, to clear away this idea 
by pointing out that, from the history of the proclamation, it is 
plain that there was to be a new survey and settlement, and that 
the rates imposed at the settlement were to be unalterable for a 
period of 12 years. It is also clear that what Government bound 
themselves to was not, as Mr. Oonolly subsequently put it, ‘ a 
permanency of aggregate amount of tax, ’ but a ^ permanency 
of the proportion of the Government demand to the produce.^ 
Finally, as will be shown below, whatever interpretation be put 
upon the proclamation of 1805, there never was a settlement on 
the principles fixed therein. 

Asa preliminary to the new settlement, Mr. Warden carried 
out in 1805-06, what is called the janmi pymash; and obtained 
from each landed proprietor under his signature a detailed 
statement of his landed property. These accounts, to which was 
subjoined the written declaration of the proprietor that he had 
rendered a true and faithful statement of his property, and 
would willingly forfeit to Government any land which might be 
found thereafter to have been omitted, showed for each janmi the 
number of rice fields in his possession, their names, extent and 
net rent, and the number of gardens, specifying the trees in each 
both fruitful and, whether from age or immaturity, unfruitful. 
Mr. Warden then proceeded with the aid of surveyors from 
Coimbatore to survey all the wet lands; and the accounts they 
prepared between 1806 and 1810 are known as the Hinduvi 
or ahm pymash. In spite of many inaccuracies, these acconnts, 
xmder the name both of the janmi pymash and alavu pymash, 
remained up to the introduction of the settlement the most 
valuable revenue records extant in the district , but no attempt 
was made to make use of the survey. In some n^ds of South 
Malabar, the jama of 1800-01 was enhanced in 1804 by one- 
fourth of the increase ordered by Major Macleod ; and in parts 
of North Malabar, on the conclusion of the janmi pymash, 
assessments, which fell short of the proper proportion of the 
rent laid down by IVIx. Rickards as due to Government, were 
raised, But no general settlement founded on the principles 
formulated in the proclamations of 1803 and 1805 was introduced. 
As Mr. Warden explained in a letter to the Board of Revenue, 
dated 16th June 1813 :— 

The several changes wMch afterwards took place brought with 
them such an aeciunnlation of duty and trouble upon me, with 
diminished means of getting through them, being left almost entirely 
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to native assistance, that tlic new assessment, with, every thing con- 
iiectecl with it, has for some time bach been laid aside, and the 
revenues of the province have been continued to be collected on the 
Commissioner’s jama of 976 (A.D. 1801).” 

With the exception that in 1806 the tax on the pepper vine 
was abolished^ matters remained in this state till 1817, when Sir 
Thomas Mnuro, then a member of the Commission for revising 
establishments, paid a visit to Malabar ; and, notwithstanding the 
fact that he spent only a month in the district^ wrote a valuable 
report (Revenue Selections^ Vol. 1, p. 838). He received many 
complaints regarding the assessments of garden and wet lands, 
not so much however directed against the general oppressiveness 
of the assessments which were ^ in general very moderate/ but 
against the continuance of assessment on lands which had deteri¬ 
orate d or been destroyed by natural causes. The landholders, 
unable to pay such assessments, had had their holdings sold for 
arrears of revenue, an innovation in Malabar which was looked 
upon with great disfavour. 

Sir Thomas Munro^s report resulted in 1818 in the deputation 
to Malabar of Mr. Graeme, one of the Judges of the Southern 
Court of Oircnit, with a special commission to introduce the new 
system of police and magistracy, and to consider what improve¬ 
ments might be introduced into the revenue administration 
of the district. The fruit of his labours which lasted for four 
years was a report, submitted in 1822, which Sir Thomas 
Munro considered to be ^ on the whole the fullest and the most 
comprehensive report ever received of any province under this 
G-ovemment.^ 

In his proposals for the revision of assessments Mr. Graeme 
departed in two points from the letter of the proclamation of 
1805. Apparently for the reason that his enquiries had shown 
that by adopting the Vilacelidl mini ^dttam^ as calculated by 
Mr. Rickards, the E^jas and other janmis had made it appear 
that they were enjoying a much larger snare of the produce than 
really accrued to them, he proposed (and the proposal was 
approved by Sir Thomas Munro) to disc^>rd the Vilacchdl mini 
pdttam altogether, and to assess the revenue on wet lands at 65 
per cent, of the verum^dtfam or actual rent, as ascertained from 
deeds and by actual enquiry. This proposal he estimated would 
result in a loss of revenue of Rs. 1,39,922 or about 13 per cent. 

In respect of garden lands Mr, Rickards’ plan of taking 50 
per cent, of the pdttam was adhered to. But, whereas Mr. 
Rickards (who, owing to the Pychy rebellion then raging in 
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the north of the distriofc, had confined his enquiries almost 
entirely to the janmis of South hlalabar) had estimated the 
pdftam to be two-thirds of the gross produce^ and had based 
thereon his calculations of the assessment^ Mr. Grraeme found the 
janmis of North Malabar to be in enjoyment of four-fifths of 
the gross produce. While, therefore, in South Malabar he followed 
Mr. Eickards in exacting one-third of the gross produce as the 
share due to Governmentj in North Malabar he assessed that 
share at two-fifths of the gross produce. 

The details of his plan were then worked out as follows. 
The 3 mmi pymash accounts showed the total number of trees 
existing in 1805-06. Prom this number Mr. Graeme deducted 
one-fifth of the trees entered in these accounts as productive, to 
allow for those which had gone out of bearing, and all the trees 
reported to have been past bearing or too young to bear fruit 
in. 1805-06. He then essnmed that 75 per cent, of the young trees 
had in the interval come into bearing, and thus he arrived at the 
total number of trees both productive and unproductive. Deduct¬ 
ing from the latter one-fifth, on the presumption that when 
the rates came to be applied they would he cut down, and adding 
the remainder to the productive trees, he determined what would 
be the total number of full-grown trees standing when the assess¬ 
ment came to be made. After this, to obtain the gross produce 
of the cocoa and areca trees in the district, all that Mr. Grmme 
had to do was to multiply the number of productive trees of 
either kind by the number of nuts which on an average they 
produced every year according to the janmi pymash accounts, 
and of this gross produce, converted into money at locally 
ascertained prices, one*third in South Malabar and two-fifths in 
North Malabar represented the Government share. In respect 
of jack trees the procedure was even simpler. The janmi 
pymash accounts stated the not as any prescribed share 

of the gross or net produce, but in money. By multiplying the 
iiumher of productive trees by these money rates, he obtained the 
customary pditam due on all the jack trees of the district; a7id 
of this one-half went to Government. Finally, dividing the total 
money demand due to Government on each kind of tree by the 
number of productive and unproductive trees, Mr. Graeme was 
able to fix certain rates per tree which he proposed to impose on 
all standing cocoa, areca and jack trees, except those too } oung 
to bear. These rates, he proposed, were to remain unaltered for 
twelve years. The result of the settlement Mr. Graeme expected 
would be a loss of 7 per cent, of the revenue then collected. 
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Mr. Grreeme made no specific proposals as to punam and eUu 
crops; bat on modan lie recommended the continuance of the 
prevailing system of taking not more than 20 per cent, of the 
gross produce, in the case of all new assessments to be spread 
over the period of years when the lands are alternately cultivated 
and left fallow. 

This scheme for the revision of the assessments was in all 
important particulars approved by Government; and Mr. Grseme 
was sent hack to Malabar to carry it into effect. He was 
directed to revise first the revenue establishments; then the 
garden assessments and finally those on wet lands, this being 
considered the order in which the subjects required attention. 
The first of these tasks was completed, and the second begun. But 
unfortunately, before he had time to do more than fix the total 
garden assessment on each hobali of one taluk, Calicut, Mr. 
Grseme left the district, resigning to the Collector, Mr. Vaughan, 
the task of completing the revision of tlie garden settlement, and 
carrying through that of the wet assessments. 

From this time forward different principles prevailed in the 
treatment of wet, garden and dry lands and it will make for 
clearness if their further history up to the introduction of the 
settlement be traced separately. 

Before leaving Malabar, Mr. Graeme sketched out a plan of 
operations to be followed by the Collector in his revision of the 
garden assessments. In his report of 1822, he had explained 
his general principles ; and, by fixing on the basis of the janmi 
pymash accounts a fair average tax for each kind of tree, had 
attempted to forecast what would be the financial results of Ms 
scheme. But in introducing the settlement into Calicut he 
discarded the janmi pymash accounts, and obtained in their 
stead returns from each cultivator in each hobali, showing the 
total number of trees of each kind in his garden and their gross 
produce in nuts. Prom these returns, verified by local inspection 
where necessary, he obtained the gross produce of the hobali 
in cocoanuts, arecanuts and jack fruits ; and one-third of this, 
converted into money at rates locally ascertained to he correct, 
he exacted as the share due to Government. He thus arrived at 
the total garden assessment to be imposed on each hobali, and 
an average rate of tax for each kind of garden tree. But recog¬ 
nising that coooanut gardens vary in quality according to their 
soil and situation, and that they flourish more on the sandy 
soils of the coast than upon the slopes of the laterite hills of the 
interior, he divided theni into dttuveppu (low lying gardens) and 
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karaveppu^ (bank or liigli lying gardens), arid subclivided tlie 
former into two and tke latter into three classes. He provided, 
also, that while the gross demand on coeoannt trees in the 
hohali remained nnelianged, the tax on individaal trees should 
be graduated according to the class of garden in which they 
grew, the tax on cktuvepim and the best Jcaraveppu trees being 
slightly higher, and that on the two inferior classes of J:aravepj)U 
trees slightly lower than the average hohali rate. The gross 
garden assessment thus fixed was to be commuaicated to the 
inhabitants of the hohali, and its distribution on these lines left 
in their hands. The advantage of the system of course was that 
nothing was left ‘ to the difficult and uncertain judgment of the 
gross produce of each garden ^; but a very obvious objection w^as 
the extreme multiplicity of the rates of tree tax. They varied 
from amsam to amsam ; and in 188b, 30, 15 and 20 different tree 
rates prevailed in the district for coeoanuts, arecaniit, and jacks 
respectively. In the case of coeoanuts they ranged from As. 2-6 
to 5i pies per tree, for arecanuts from 9 pies to 2i pies, and for 
jack trees from As. 5 to As. 1—4. 

Mr. Greeme’s principles were followed by Mr. Vaughan and 
his successors ; but in practice some details were modified, and at 
Sir Thomas Munro’s advice all trees past bearing were exempted 
from tax. Mr. Vaughan completed the garden surve}", and 
introduced the rates without orders in 1824-25; hut Govern¬ 
ment condemned the settlement, and directed that no further 
collection should he made until a more correct survey bad been 
effected, and the accounts had received the sanction of the Board 
of Eevenue and of Government. Mr. Sheffield, who succeeded 
Mr. Vaughan as Collector in 1826, next took up the task, and 
till 1840 revision was in continuous progress. The final result 
was a small iucrease of Es. 18,849 instead of the loss of revenue 
anticipate'd by Mr. Grmme. 

Periodical revisions every twelve years had been a part oi 
Mr. Greeme’s scheme ; and in 1842 and again in 1850 the Board 
brought up the question. But the Collector, Mr. Gonolly, dis¬ 
couraged all such ideas. The rates had just been introduced with 
enormous difficulty and after twelve years’ bard labour ; and, as 
a subsequent Collector pointed out, revisions were too invidious 
and unpopular undertakings to be undertaken lightly. Between 
1850 and 1852 indeed, owing to complaints of over assessment, 
the gardens of the old Eurumbranad taluk were re-inspected, and 

^ Seo p, 223. 
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tlie demand reduced by Rs. 330. Trees too } oung to be assessed 
wlien the original survey was made were also brought to assess, 
ment, or supposed to be brought to assessment ; and the rule wab 
formulated, that any one claiming remission of assessment on one 
of his gardens must submit them all for inspection. But practi¬ 
cally up to the time of the Settlement there had been no interfer¬ 
ence with; and no revision of, the assessments fixed on Mr. Grieme's 
principles; and those assessments had in course of time come to be 
regarded not as tree but as land assessments. Time had naturally 
wrought many changes. Gardens once flourishing and highly 
assessed had decayed, but their assessment continued to be paid 
without a murmur. Other gardens, poor at the time of the 
pymash and therefore let off lightly, had become valuable prop¬ 
erties ; but the revenue on them, if any, had not been increased. 
Many good gardens, Mr, Ballard reported in 1864, were pa}ing 
fewer annas than their poorer neighbours were paying rupees; 
and he quoted instances of excellent gardens paying no more 
than As. 8 and As. 10 ]3er acre, while others paid as much as 
Es. 65. The assessments, in other words, had ceased to bear 
intelligible relation to the gardens on which they were paid. 

Mr. Graeme's scheme for the revision of the wet land assess¬ 
ments proved a failure. Its weak point was that it depended 
on obtaining through the village officers correct returns of the 
pdttam received by proprietors on their wet lands. 

‘ He left the district in 1823 ’ wrote Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Robinson in a letter to the Board, dated dth August 1857, ‘ directing 
Mr. Vaughan to continue the survey of the province hitherto carried 
on under his own control. He had himself, however, experienced 
that the account of the survey returns of gardens were so understated 
and suspicious as to require the greatest caution in accepting them, 
and that the accounts of rice-land which had hitherto been rendered 
by the proprietors seemed by no means entitled to credit. Mr. Graeme 
did not indicate how this plague spot in his proposed scheme of survey 
was to be remedied,’ 

‘‘The correspondence noted in the margin kept the Board of 
Revenue acquainted with the failure of this 
In tlie original, 16 letters almost ridiculous attempt. ‘ The Besadhi- 
wHch passed between the karis are excessively backward in the survey 

during tlie years 1823-25 ^he nce-lauds and pay not the least 
are quoted. attention to orders, demeaning themselves 

in such a way as evidently to prove their 
lukewarmnebs in the cause ’; that he (the Principal CoUeetor) had 
been unable to make the least impression on them (the Desadhikaris); 
that the accounts they give are ‘ grossly false beyond description; 
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and that they sedalonslj conceal the deeds making it next to 
impossible to ascertain the resources of the country.’ In his letter^ 
Srd June, paragraph 10, Mr. Yaughaii speaks of his * utter despair 
of being able to prepiare any returns within reasonable time ’ and 
of the ‘ hopelessness of the chance of getting any true deeds ’ 
through the Desadhikaris. 

“ The ryots, too, naturally had resource to eyery expedient to 
'^ecui’e the easy defeat of the proposed settlement. Desadhikaris made 
large fortunes, the country ‘ teemed with ficticious deeds,’ ^temporary 
deeds and agreements were executed to suit present purposes, and 
were prepared with a yiew" of corresponding with a survey notoriously 
fallacious.’ A number of returns was eventually obtained, ^ but the 
great majority was of the most grossly fraudulent description. Special 
and singular legislative provisions were projiosed, penalties and rewards 
to informants were suggested, forfeiture of concealed lands was 
threatened, and assessment to the full amount of the rental in eases of 
fraud wms actually authorized by the Board, but all in vain. In 
paragraph 5 of his letter, dated 12th October 1824, to the Board, 
Mr. Taughau boldly calls on the Board to reflect on the effects of 
‘ these collusions on the morals of the j)eople in giving rise to innumer¬ 
able disputes and feuds, as well as suits beyond calculation in the Cml 
Courts ’ j adding that • it is full time to adopt measures to check the 
pending eriV A variety of futile endeavours to induce the Desadhi¬ 
karis and ryots to return faithful statements were made, but on the 
9 th June 1825, after tw’o years’ struggle to carryout Mr. Grmme’s 
pymash, Mr. Yaiighan reported the ‘ total failure in the promises 
made by the inhabitants to revise and give in true and correct 
accounts.’ 

'* Such is the history of another period of five or six years wasted 
ill futile exertion to get reliable revenue accounts from parties most 
interested in concealing the information, which was sought for through 
the corruptest, most suspicious and eqiually interested channels, viz., 
the Desadhikaris of Mr. Grmnie’s appointment. The Utopian scheme 
of Desadhikari’s pymash and azmaish died of its own corruption, and 
infinitesimal authorit}'- is attached to the bundles of imj>erfect returns 
which load our records under the name 'Desadhikari Pymash.’ ” 

It^ is unnecessary to follow up in detail the steps which were 
taken .subsequently and which eventually led to nothing. It will 
be sniKcient to say that the wet land survey was postponed till 
after the completion of the garden survey as suggested by Sir 
Thomas Munro, and that meanwhile prices of produce had 
increased so much as to enable the collections to be made with a 
facility hitherto unknowm. The necessity for a revision, therefore, 
did not force itself into notice. 

^ Tliis and the next two paragraphs are taken verbatim from Mr. Logan’s 
Manual. 
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Nevertlicless an important cliange was made in conseqaenee 
of tlie want of accounts to show the particulars of the holding 
of each individual tax-payer. The want of such accounts began 
to be seriously felt in the year 1832-33. Holdings had been 
enlarged, had been diminished in size, had been thrown together, 
and had been parcelled out afresh; and simultaneously the dis¬ 
tribution of items of assessment had been tampered with, without 
any regard to the principles of the assessment by which they are 
at first fixed. A landholder with good and bad land in his 
occupation and under some ordinary obligation to part with a 
piece of it to meet his necessities, naturally enough paited with 
the bad land first; and, there being no control over him (owing 
to a want of any accounts to show wdiat he was doing), he naturally 
also assigned with the bad land an obligation to pay as much of 
the revenue assessed on the good and bad land together, as he 
could get his assignee to accept. The principles of the assess¬ 
ment thus became completely changed; the good land was in 
future assessed with less, and the bad land with more, of the land 
revenue than they respectively ought to have borne; and to remedy 
them a pymash was instituted by Mr. Olemenston in 1833 and 
the succeeding years, the result of which was what are generally 
known as the Pugil vimram accounts. 

As if no experience had been gained of the value to he set 
upon accounts prepared by the interested heads of villages, the 
old mistake was again made, and these officials were again 
entrusted with the duty of preparing returns of the lands within 
tueir respective limits. No measurements, no accurate descrip¬ 
tion, nor classification of soils were called for. In fact it was, as 
Mr. Robinson described it, in his letter to the Board of Revenue 
of 5th August 1857, a repetition of the Desadhikari’s pymash^ 
with fewer guarantees for fidelity or accuracy ; and it was more 
carelessly conducted and supervised. The Tahsildars were to 
check the accounts and send them to the Huzzur; but after 
repeated reminders, the accounts came in driblets and without 
verification by the Tahsildars. In 1843 a small quantity having 
been received, a small establishment was entertained, and about 
half of them were copied hastily into a form of Kulawar Cliitta 
(individual account); but directly it was sought to verify or use 
them, their worthlessness was seen, and Mr. Conolly at once stopped 
farther expenditure. Mr. Robinson^s opinion of these Pugil 
mmram accounts was expressed in his letter to the Board above 
quoted; he considered that they were not worth examining, as 
they recorded imperfectly certain particulars of the land as it 
existed in 1833-43, 
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The upshot of the matter was that Mr, Eobiuson determined CHAP. XI. 
that the onlj escape from the oonfusicn was to face the question e^rly 
determinedly; and to bring back the deranged revenue demand to 
the only certain and common basis that the land revenue accounts Reversion 
admitted of, viz., the pymash accounts of 1806-1810. These 13 ^^! 
accounts showed the assessment on ihe ivet land as it existed in 
those years, in other words the demand fixed by the Commission 
in 1800-1801 modified in parts of South Malabar by the addition 
of one-fourtli of the increase ordered by Major Macleod, and in 
North Malabar by the enhancements made by Mr. Warden, on 
receipt of the janmi pymash accounts on those lands where the 
assessment fell short of 60 per cent, of the pdttarn. The jama of 
1800-1801 was in its turn practically the Mysorean demand, the 
main differences being that in South Malabar it had been increased 
by 10 per cent, for expenses of collection, and that in North 
Malabar the share of the pdttam exacted by Government had 
m some nMs been raised. Mr. Eobinson’s proposals were sanc¬ 
tioned by Government, and carried out by his successors Messrs. 

Grant and Ballard. It is therefore, clear that, although they had 
been considerably modified, the wet assessments prevailing in the 
district at the time of the late settlement were at bottom those of 
the Mysoreans. Prom these statements, wet lands brought under 
wet cultivation subsequently to 1822, must be excluded. On these 
lands, under orders issued by Mr. Clemenston in 1833, 65 per cent, 
of tne pdttam was levied, and converted into money at local 
commutation rates. 

The inequalities of the Mysorean assessments, especially in 
South Malabar, where the Huzzur Niguthi system was enforced, 
have been already alluded to. A few figures compiled by a 
Settlement-officer in 1894, which showed the rates then existing 
in 165 desams taken at random in the four taluks of Palghat, 

Walavanad, Ponnani and Kurumbranad, bring these inequalities 
into stronger relief. More than 7,000 acres of wet lands in 
these desams were assessed at less than As. 8 per acre, the 
lowest possible settlement rate being As. 12; and upwards of 
4,000 acres at rates varying between Es. 6 , the highest settlement 
rate, and Rs. 40. 

Up till 1870 the only dry crops in Malabar liable to assess- Pre- 
ment were modan, ellu or gingelly and punam. The difficulty 
with lands on which these crops are raised has always been that the 
cultivation is shifting, the same plot of ground being cultivated 
only once in every three or four years. Every year therefore, 
before the crops can be assessed, the extent under cultivation has 
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to be measured up. Mr. Grasmej following Major ilacleocl, pro¬ 
posed to obviate these difBeulties hy taking one-flftb of the gross 
produce of modan lauds in the year of settlement as the 
Government share^ and by spreading the demand over three years. 
But the latter of these proposals was rejected by Mi'. Shefield, 
whose revision of the modan and ellu assessments remained in 
force till 1861. He divided the lands into three classes according 
to their estimated oatiurn multiple^ and assumed for every 100 
2 )eruMicans'^ a ^ fair aud moderate’ quantity of seed. The land 
under cultivation was measured every year with a six-foot I'ol; 
and the gross produce ascertained by multiplying together its 
extent in the quantity of seed sown and tlie outturn 

multiple. The ass^essment was fixed at one-fifth of the gross 
produce, converted at rates fixed annually, at any rate up to 1845, 
in accordance with market prices. Punam seems to have been 
overlooked, and there is no record of any revision of the principles 
on which it was assessed till 1861. 

In that year Government obviated the necessity of the intricate 
calculation of gross produce and assessment by imposing uniform 
acreage rates. Punam was assessed at As, 12, As. 10 and As. 8 
according to the taluk in which it was grown^ modan and ellu at As. 
12 and As. 9 respectively throughout the district. This facilitated 
the calculation of the assessment, but did not get rid of the yearly 
inspection and yearly measurement of a cultivation that was 
essentially casual and always shifting. To obviate this and to 
encourage the permanent occupation of such lands, Government 
directed that the rate for the permanent occupation of modan and 
ellu lands should be As. 6 per acre. Little advantage was taken 
of the concession, and in 1889 only 16,500 acres had been taken 
up on these terms. 

In the taluk of Palghat the following crops, when grown on 
modan lands, were after 1870 charged at the rate of As. 12 per 
acre on the area cultivated ;— 


(1) Cholam. 

(2) Eagi. 

(3) Chama. 

(4) Kamhu 

(5) Horsegrani. 


(6) Pulses. 

(7) Tobacco. 

(8) Tuvara (dholl), 

(9) Amarhay. 

(10) Castor-oil seeds. 


In 1871 the Board proposed to extend these assessments to 
other parts of the district, and to include other crops such as 
ginger and pepper among the taxable products; but ou the 
representation of the Collector the scheme was abandoned in 1875. 


^ A perukkam =:? one square six-foot kole. 
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As lias been explained above, tbe tax on tbe j)epper vine had CHAP. XI. 
been abolished in May 1806; and in 1827 G-overnment ^ authorised Early 
the Collector to declare that Government adhered to its procla- 
mation of IbOG^ and would not renew the tax on the growing 
vine.^ Between 1806 and 1874-75 an export duty was levied on 
the spice at varying rates. It may be noted that, what Govern¬ 
ment pledged themselves to in 1827, was never again to impose a 
tree-tax on the growing vine. Opponents to the settlement have 
ingeniously construed the proclamation into a pledge never again 
to assess either the vine or the land upon winch it was grovm. 

In the meantime the necessity of a* scientific survey and The Survey 
Sfdtlemeut of Malabar had gradually been forcing itself upon Settlement 
the notice of the authorities. In 1859 the Board had expressed 
the hope that it would ^ be found practicable to extend the 
operations of the Eevenue Survey to this province before 
long/ and in 1864 Government had actually called upon the 
Superintendent of Survey to report when he could take up 
Malabar. No increase of revenue was expected at this time 
to accrue from a revision of the assessments ; hut their redistri¬ 
bution was considered essential, and Collector after Collector 
pointed out how sore was the need in Malabar for proper accounts. 

There was no land register, and therefore no check upon 
cultivation and no means of protecting Government lands from 
encroachment. 

The question was, however, allowed to rest till 1880, when the 
Government of India asked for information about the land revenue 
system of the district- G.''he old superstition that ^ Malabar is a 
district of private estates assessed by Haidar Ali on a rent charge 
system which is unchangeable ’ and that neither was relief 
necessary nor enhancement practicable, prevailed at this time 
in high quarters; hut the Collector Mr. Me Watters had no 
difficulty in exposing the falsity of this idea, and once more he 
took the opportunity of urging the necessity of surveying and 
settling the district. ^ We have no land register,^ he wrote, ‘ we 
have no regular register of gardens, and we have no register of 
dry lands. In fact we have nothing whatever reliable about the 
land revenues, and v/e know next to nothing about them. The 
rice fields cannot generally be identified by means of the only 
register we have got, and we have consequently no control over 
the apportionment of the revenues. It is believed that the poor 
man with the worst land pays the highest assessment.’ Govern¬ 
ment accepted the Collector’s views, which were supported by the 
Board and the Advocate-General, and directed that the survey 
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which had already been beguD in the Wynaad should be extended 
in due coarse to ]VIalabar.^ The bogey of the permanency of 
the Mysorean settlement was finally laid to rest by the vSecre- 
tary of State’s despatch No. 35, Revenue, dated 13th December 
1883, though opponents of the new settlement strove hard to 
resuscitate it in 1891, and again in 1901 when His Excellency 
Lord Ampthill visited Malabar. 

The survey of the Wynaad taluk was hampered by many 
difficulties and made slow progress, and it was not for some years 
that operations could be commenced in the plain taluks. Mr. 
Castlestuart Stuart, the Special Settlement Officer, was able 
however to begin the classification of Palghat in 1889 ; and three 
years later he submitted a scheme for the settlement of the taluk. 
A revised scheme founded on the classification of the four typical 
taluks of Palghat, Walavanad, Kuruinbranad and Ponnani, was 
prepared in 1894 by Mr. Moberly. Schemes for Kottayam and 
Calicut followed in 1896 and 1899 respectively; but it was not 
till almost exactly eleven years had elapsed since Mr. Stuart had 
begun work in Palghat, that on August 29th, 1900, Government 
finally decided on the principles and rates to be adopted in the 
new settlement of the plain taluks of Malabar.^ 

The explanation of the long delay of almost exactly eleven 
years between the beginning of the classification of Palghat on 
September 2nd, 1889, and the final decision of the Government on 
August 29th, 1900, as to the principles and rates to be adopted in 
the new settlement, is that two difficulties of long standing and 
great complexity had in the mean time to be solved. Goveimment 
had to decide in the first place whether the settlement was to be 
with the janmi or the tenant, in the second how garden lands 
were to be assessed. 

The Mysoreans had settled with the tenant, but from accident 
rather than design. Their methods were not such as to inspire 
confidence. The Nayars w'ere continually in revolt, and both 
Brahman and Ndyar landholders were afraid to trust their 
persons at the Muhammadan cutcherries. Finally, when Tipu 
entered on his campaign of proselytism to Islam, so many of them 
fled the country that the Mysorean officials had no choice but to 
settle with the actual cultivator. The system worked well, being 
peculiarly suited to a district where the janmi is often a proprietor 
only in name; and, in spite of the fact that the proclamation of 1805 
contemplated a settlement with the janmi, it was accepted almost 

^ G-.O., Xoi 459, Revenue, dated IStli April 1883. 

^ G.O., Xo. 883, Revenue, dated 29th August 1900. 
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without question by the British authorities^ till its fundamental 
irregularity was pointed out by High Court in Second Appeal 
No, 78 of 1888. The High Court held that the Malabar pattadar 
was not a landholder within the meaning of the Eevenue 
Eecovery Act^ unless he were also the janmi. Not one in twenty 
of the 185,000 pattadars of the district, in Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Winterbotham^s opinion, fulfilled this condition ; and the decision 
placed Ihe greater part of the land revenue in jeopardy. A 
simple solution of the difficulty would have been to amend the 
definition of ^ landholder’ in Act II of 1864 so as to include a 
Malabar pattadar, and to amend section 42 by adding a proviso 
that the phrase ‘ free of all encumbrances ^ included in Malabar 
the janmi’s interest. But Government preferred to institute an 
organised registration of janmam titles under the provisions 
of Regulation XXVI of 1802.^ 

The immediate result was that all the Wynaad settlement 
registers, which had been prepared on the old system, had to be 
revised ; and no work could be undertaken in the low country till 
this revision had been carried through. It was not till 1895 there¬ 
fore that registration was begun in earnest in the Palghat and 
Walavanad taluks by two Special Deputy Collectors appointed 
for the purpose. A year later to give legal force to their 
decisions, and to provide some assurance that sales of land for 
arrears of revenue would not be set aside by the courts on the 
ground that the real janmi had not been registered, the Malabar 
Janmam Registration Act (Act III of 1896j was passed. 

But the work of the registrars proceeded with unexpected 
slowness. The janmi apparently had no wish to be registered, 
and by a ' strange apathy ’ put off the evil day of the new settle¬ 
ment as long as he could. Two more Deputy Collectors were 
accordingly appointed in 1898 for work in Ponnani and Kurum- 
branad. All work was stopped in the former taluk, however, in 
September 1900 when only 37 desams had been dealt with; and 
by the middle of the following year registration was brought 
to completion in the other taluks, but only after the janmam 
registration establishments had heeu merged in the Settle¬ 
ment department. In the rest of the district the registration 
of proprietors was carried out by the Settlement Officers simul¬ 
taneously with the introduction of the new rates. The prelimi* 
nary registry was in the main that of the Survey department. 
Tlie rough patta gave each proprietor particulars of the lands 

^ G.O., No. 115::^, Eevemie, dated 3rd December 1891, 
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registered in his name, and appeals against the registry were 
heard at the same time as objections to the revised assessments. 
The work that this procedure entailed was enormousj upwards of 
170,000 claims having to be heard and decided by the Settlement 
Oifficers. But the janmis, now that they saw that the settlement 
was being introduced in earnest, were as eager to be registered as 
they had previously been apathetic; and the ofiicers of the depart¬ 
ment managed to complete their enquiries into janinam titles in 
the same year as they introduced the rates into the taluks not dealt 
with by the Special Deputy Collectors. 

The difficulty of assessing gardens is obvious and need not 
be laboured. A patch of sand on the sea coast yields nothing, 
and 'nihilo nihil fit; the same patch covered with cocoanut 
palms pays a tax of Es. 7 per acre with ease; but the process of 
conversion takes time and money, and, while it is going on, an 
assessment in any way commensurate with the future value of 
the garden is out of the question. The tree-tax hitherto in force 
had proved unsatisfactory ; but the difficulties in the way of dis¬ 
carding it for acreage rates, which, without pressing unduly on 
thinly planted gardens, would secure to Government a fair share 
of the produce of those fully planted up, long seemed insuperable. 
A committee appointed in 1889 unanimously declared for the 
abolition of the tree-tax, and proposed acreage rates ranging from 
Es. 5 to Be. 1. The Government an first rejected these proposals 
on the ground that the rates, not being based on any fixed pro¬ 
portion of the money value of the produce, could not be revised 
at a resettlement with reference to prices, and despaired of being 
able to dispense with tree counting altogether. Various schemes 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting; ^ but in 1894 it 
was recognised that no scheme could be devised which would not 
involve a reclassification of gardens at resettlement ; and in 
1900, after trees had been counted and the gardens classified in 
six taluks and part of a seventh, it was decided to apply ^ a system 
of acreage rates varying from Es. 7 to Ee. 1 according to the 
quality of the garden, regard being had both to the number and 
quality of the trees. 

By the new settlement, which was introduced into the eight 
plain taluks between September 1900 and June 1904, the 
revenue system of the district has been brought into line with 
that of the rest of the Presidency, due allowance being made for 

^ Reference may be made to Cr.O., No. 883, Revenue, dated 29th. August 1900 
and B-R., No. 477, dated 27tli December 1904. 

® G 0., No. 144, Revenue, dated 20th February 1900. 
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special local conditions. Apart from tlie setilenieni witL tlie 
janmis, and tlie abolition of tbe tree-tax^ tbe chief departure from 
the old system is that on di 7 lands the practice of charging only 
certain specified crops has been abandoned. The principle of 
charging occupation has, with the important exception mentioned 
below, taken the place of the principle of charging cultivation. 

Cultivable lands have been classified according to their soil 
in the red ferruginous or arenacious series of soils, 84 per cent, 
being classed as red ferruginous loam (class VII) and the bulk 
of the rest as red ferruginous sand (class VIII)^ and have been 
divided into wet, garden and dry lands. Lands levelled, bunded, 
and adapted for wet cultivation are treated as wet. To constitute 
a garden, a minimum of ten cocoanut trees to the acre, or the 
equivalent in arecas or jacks,^ is necessary; and, following the 
ancient custom, these trees alone are recognised as garden 
products. Other cultivable lands are classed as dry and are 
divided into two kinds, occupied and unoccupied. Occupied 
dry lands are lands which are under permanent occupation 
continned from year to year, and are charged assessment each 
year. Unoccnpied dry lands are waste lands or lands cultivated 
intermittently with fugitive crops. Assessment is levied only on 
the extent cultivated in each year, no charge being made for 
fallows. The building of a house, the planting of fruit trees, 
the erection of a permanent fence, the conversion of land into 
wet, or the cultivation of a dry crop for three years in succession, 
are the criteria of permanent occupation for the purpose of the 
registry of land as occupied dry. 

For the purposes of wet and dry assessment, desams were 
divided into three groups on a consideration of the following 
conditions:— 

(а) Proximity to markets* 

(б) Facilities of communication. 

(c) Similarity and productive capabilities of soils. 

(d) Local features afieeting relative fertility. 

(e) Uniealtbiness or otherwise of localities. 

(f) Liability to ravages by wild animals. 

In order to fix the money rates on wet lands paddy was of 
course taken to be the standard wet crop, and after numerous 
experiments the outturn was estimated to vary from 900 to 200 
Madras measures per acre. The outturn thus determined for 
each class and sort of soil was converted into money, at a rate 
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calculated upon an average of tLo prices of the 20 normal years, 
ending with 1892-93, reduced by lo per cent, to allow for cartage 
and merchants’ profits. A commutation price of Es. 125 per garce 
of 3,200 Madras measures or Es. 42*5 per thousand Maeleod seers 
was thus arrived at. Reductions {a) of 15 per cent, for vicissitudes 
of season and unprofitable areas, \b) of cultivation expenses and 
{c) of one-third of the remainder for the cultivator’s share, were 

made from the gross value ; 
and six-tenths of the remainder 
was taken as the share due to 
Government. This share was 
still further reduced, as will he 
seen from the marginal table. 
The extreme leniency of these 
rates and the wide margin 
allowed for error are apparent. 
The proclamation of 1805, in 
which no allowance had been 
made for vicisaitudes of seasons 
or unprofitable areas, was ad¬ 
hered to in so far as it provided for the division of the wet prod¬ 
uce between the Government, the landlord and the cultivator; and 
the Government demand was thereby reduced from the normal 
one-half of the net produce nominally to two-fifths thereof, but 
in practice to an even smaller proportion. On land regularly 
yielding two crops, the charge for the second is consolidated 
at the lenient rate of one quarter ot the first crop charge. Tor 
occasional second crop on single crop lands, the charge is one-half 
the first crop assessment. Inducement is thus held out to culti¬ 
vators to compound. 

Dry rates were calculated in similar fashion ; but are even 
more moderate, as the Government share works out at only one- 
third of the net produce. Modan or upland rice was taken as the 
standard crop, and its outturn was estimated to vary from 400 to 
150 measures according to soil. Es. 120 per garce was adopted 
as thcw commutation price; one-fifth of the gross value was 
deducted for vicissitudes of season; and cultivation expenses 
were calculated at sums varying from Es. 6 to Es. 3 per acre. 
One-third of the net produce being deducted foi the cultivator’s 
share, the balance was divided in equal proportions between 
Government and the janmis. The resulting rates rise from As. 4 
to As. 12 by increments of As. 2 and thence to Ee. 1, Ee. 1-8-0 
and Es. 2 per acre. 


1 Tarain. 

o£ net value 
on account of 
Govemment 
share. 

Sanctioned 

rate. 


R8. A. P. 

RS. A. p. 

1 

6 15 3 

6 0 0 

2 

5 13 2 

5 0 0 

3 

•1 14 4 

4 0 0 

t ^ 

4 4 10 

3 0 0 

5 

3 3 10 

2 0 0 

6 * 

2 8 2 

18 0 

7 ^ 

1 12 7 

10 0 

’ i 

1 0 IL 

0 12 0 
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Ill assessing gardens, seven acreage rates varying between CHAP. xi. 
Es. 7 and Re. 1 were imposed, according as the garden was ^ best,^ The Sue^ey 
^ superior/ ^ good/ ^ ordinary/ ^ inferior/ ^ bad/ or ^ worst/ In SErTLEME.\T. 
applying tiese rates, the classifier first had to decide by w^hich — 
of these adjectives the garden could appropriately be described, 
on a consideration of the quality of the trees and soil, and then to 
estimate whether the garden was fully, three-quarters, half or 
quarter planted. To take a simple example, a fully planted garden 
estimated to contain not less than 40 ^ ordinary ^ trees to the acre, 
a three-quarter planted garden of ^ good ’ trees, a half planted 
‘ superior ^ and a quarter planted ^ best ’ garden, were all placed in 
the fourth taram and assessed as an ^ ordinary ^ garden at Rs. 4 
per acre. To work the system successfully, a large staff of well- 
trained subordinates and constant supervision were essential. 

Both conditions were fulfilled in the Malabar Settlement Party, 
which at one time included no less than thirty-five Special In¬ 
spectors on Es. 50 a month and eight Gazetted Ofiicers. The rates 
are extremely lenient, and would have been greatly enhanced had 
Government thought fit to claim the full share to which it was 
entitled. Mr. Moberly, after cautious and elaborate calculations, 
estimated the average annual produce of a best cocoanut tree 
at 55 nuts, and converting this into money at a very low commuta¬ 
tion rate ol Es. 20 per 1,000 nuts, deducting 25 per cent, for 
vicissitudes of season and making allowance for cultivation 
expenses, be proposed a tax of As. 3-6, representing one-third of 
the net produce of a best tree. At these mtes the assessment on 
a fully planted best garden would have been Es. 8-12-0. The 
usual pdttam or rent on a best tree, moreover, is Re. 1 per 
annum ; and in many gardens there is in addition to the taxable 
trees much miscellaneous produce grown, such as pepper, betel, 
mangoes and vegetables of all kinds, of which no special account is 
taken. 

Thirty-four per cent, of the total wet area has been assessed Average 
at rates varying from As. 12 to Es. 2, and 53 per cent, from 
Es. 3 to Es. 4 per acre. About four-fifths of the garden lands 
have been assessed at the four lowest rates, and only 8 per cent, 
at Es. 6 or more. Nearly 28 per cent, of the occupied dry land 
has been assessed at between As. 4 and As. 10 per acre, 39 per 
cent, at As. 12, and nearly 24 per cent. atEe. 1. The percentage 
increase or decrease in the area of wet and garden lands, revealed 
by the first scientific survey of Malabar, and that of assessment 
due to the settlement, are exhibited in the following table ^ :— 

^ Occupied dry lands have been excluded, as the area permanently assessed 
prior to the settlement was trifling. 
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i 
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of 
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EXTENT. 

ASST. 

EXTENT. 

Assr. 

ChiiTikkal 

22 

36 

4- 34 

+ 69 

Kottajam. 

29 

27 

+ 45 

+ 96 

Kuriimbranad ... 

36 

38 

+ 34 

4-109 

Calicut ... 

35 

26 

i-277 

+ 71 

Ernad . 

39 

62 

+ 45 

4- 97 

Walavauad 

33 

76 

- 16 

+ 37 

Palghat. 

38 

76 

- 14 

+ 156 

Fonnaai . 

24 

42 

+ 46 

+ 112 

1 District ... 

34 

56 

+ 43 

+ 94 


The table; it will he noticed^ confirms the old impression that 
the wet assessments in North Malabar were heavier than those in 
South Malabar. 

The average rates per acre in each taluk on wet, garden, 
occupied and unoccupied drj land are shown below :— 


Taluks. 

Wet. 

Garden. 

Occupied 

dry. 

Unoccupied 

dry. 


RS. i 

p. 

R8 

. A. 

p. 

ES 

. A. 

P. 

RS 

. A. 

p. 

Chirakkal 

3 

3 

10 

2 

14 

4 

0 

11 

5 

0 

10 

10 

Kottayam . 

2 

14 

2 

2 

15 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

5 

Kuriimbranad ... 

2 

15 

8 

2 

15 

10 

0 

11 

4 

0 

9 

2 

Calicut.. 

3 

0 

G 

2 

8 

11 

0 

12 

2 

0 

9 

10 

Ernad . 

3 

7 

4 

2 

8 

2 

0 

14 

1 

0 

11 

3 

Walavanad ... ... 

4 

6 

6 

1 

15 

2 

1 

0 

11 

d 

12 

4 

Palgbat . 

3 

14 

10 

2 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

11 

7 

Ponn^ni 

3 

1 

9 

3 

14 : 

10 

0 

9 

11 

0 

9 

3 

District average ... 

3 

8 

11 

2 15 

3 

0 

13 

2 

0 10 10 


Financial 
r ©8 alts. 


The financial result of the new settlement was an increase 
of Ks. 13,53,890, or per cent, in the total revenue. Before 
the settlement Malabar had paid far less than its fair share of the 
public revenue. This inequality has now been partially rectified; 
but had Government deemed it expedient to exact what it might 
have claimed with justice, the increase would have been much 
greater. By the Increment Eemission rules, which in Malabar are 
worked on peculiar principles/ it will he many years before the 
full settlement demand is collected. 


1 0.0., 'Sos, 857, 857-A, Kcveime, dated 20tli September 1902.^ 
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Witt the introduction of the settlement, the general rules as 
to remission, which hitherto had not been in force in the district, 
were extended to Malabar.^ 

Owing to the constant disturbances which wnvulsed the 
Wynaad, no attempt was made to introduce any settlement, 
until in 1806, after the suppression of the Pychy rebellion, Mr. 
Baber proposed to fix the assessment upon the basis of a ^dtiam 
estimated at twice the seed sown. Mr. Warden, the Collector, 
how'ever adopted a more elaborate scheme, and one peculiar to 
the Wynaad. The gross produce of each wet holding was 
ascertained by multiplying the seed sown by the outturn multiple; 
and, a deduction of twice the seed being made for cultivation 
expenses, the balance was divided in equal shares between Gov¬ 
ernment, the janmi and the cultivator. The intricate enquiries 
into actual yield, entailed by this scheme, were obviated by fixing, 
after numerous crop experiments, standard outturn multiples 
varying from one to fifteen fold for each amsam. 

This labour-saving device proved ultimately the ruin of a 
settlement unobjectionable in theory, save for the necessity of 
ascertaining annually the seed sown. Wet lands differ enormously 
in soil, situation, and productive powers even in a single axnsam; 
and in fixing the outturn multiples, no allowance had been mad© for 
these differences. To make the scheme workable therefore and 
to preserve some apparent uniformity in the method of assessment, 
precisely the same fiction was resorted to, as had been utilised by 
the Mysorean officials in Palghat. Assessing officers were allowed 
to use their discretion to prevent over-assessments upon inferior 
lands, by fixing the Government share on a calculation based not 
upon the actual quantity of seed sown, but upon such quantity as 
ihey might deem advisable. This measure was known as niguthi 
vittu or seed of assessment. 

A further modification of the scheme was found necessary in 
practice. Mr. Warden had provided for the conversion into money 
of the Government share at prices locally prevalent. As can 
easily he imagined, the result was immense diversity of rates 
with no guarantee for their equity ; and to remedy the evil, com^ 
mutation rates were fixed for each amsam. For the sake of con¬ 
venience, the rates were calculated upon each 'pothi'^ of niguthi 
vittu by the simple method of dividing, in a sufficient number of 
cases in each amsam, the average money value of the Government 
share by the average number of potJm of seed actually sown, 

^ B.P. (Settlement), No. 477, dated 22nd December 1904. 

^ fethi = 30 local measures = 26 Macleod seers = 22| Madras measures. 
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On these lines a ^ riwaz ^ or table of rates was drawn up by 
Mr. Baber In Mr. Grraeme's time thay varied from As. 15 to 
Es. 2-10-0 per potbi; in 1384 from Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-5-7. 

This amsam settlement was adhered to by Mr. Vaaghan 
under instructions from Mr. Grrseme. Modified in some waysj 
but always to the disadvantage of Gfovernment; it subsisted till 
1888. 

The annual ascertainment of the amount of seed annually sown 
was left to the village officers, themselves cultivators; aud in 
their hands the system gradually developed into organised fraud. 
Originally the ntguthi vittu had been only in exceptional cases 
less than the real quantity sown. But the exception became 
the rule, and in 1884 it was only a fraction thereof, sometimes 
one-half, generally a quarter. The village officers were of course 
interested in making the fraction as small as possible; and the 
remoteness of the taluk from central authority and the consequent 
laxity of supervision facilitated the fraud. At best the old 
system had been a tax on cultivation. In its later form it became 
a tax on such cultivation as the ill-paid amsam officials thought 
fit to bring to account. 

But the loss to Government did not end here. The niguthi 
vittu system made no provision for the numerous cases in which 
Government was also the proprietor of t]]e holding, and entitled 
to rent as well as assessment therefrom. Accordingly, between 
1822 and 1860 Government had levied jamnabhogam at various 
rates, in addition to assessment on lands over which it exercised 
proprietary rights ; and in the latter year had fixed it at a uniform 
charge of As. 8 per acre upon all lands occupied for whatever 
purpose. In theory janmahhog'tm^ as opposed to assessment, 
had always been a tax on occupation ; but in the general demorali¬ 
sation of the land revenue system it had degenerated, like 
assessment, into a tax on supposed cultivation, and was calculated 
on the niguthi vittu, 

A single instance of the way Government was defrauded of 
its dues will suffice. In 1884 the average wet rate in Ganapathi- 
vattam amsam, where the riwaz was highest, was As. 9-5 per 
acre, plus As. 2-7 jmmahhogmn. By Mr. Warden’s settlement, 
it should have been Rs. 2-15-0, plus As. jamnabhogam. 

Dry grain lands were not charged till 1862, when acreage 
rates of Re. 1-4-0 upon land inspected annually, and As. 10 upon 
that in permanent occupation, were sanctioned. On Government 
janmam lands these rates were enhanced by the usual javma- 
bhogam. The rules for the sale of Government waste lands 
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were infcrodaoed in the same year ; and the assessment reserved 
on them was Rs. 2 for forest, and Ee. 1 (reduced in 1871 to 
As. 8) for grass lands. 

Coffee estates were taxed in 18G0 at a uniform rate of Es. 2 
per acre from the third year after planting, plus the usual 
janmahhogem if the land belonged to Government. Cinchona 
was similarly assessed ; but no charge was made for the ^ garden ’ 
products of the plains. Subsequently, Government waste lands 
sold under tbe above rules, were taken up almost exclusively for 
coffee and cinchona cultivation. In 1883 the assessment on 
coffee was remitted for an extra year; but the concession was 
limited to lands sold under these rales. The same year, cinchona 
lands held on patta^ whether as private Janman or under Govern¬ 
ment, were exempted temporarily from assessment for four full 
years after planting. 

The revision of the Wynaad settlement had its own difficulties, 
blit they were different from those which afterwards had to be 
faced in the low country. There were no garden lands, and the 
problem of assessing estates devoted to the cultivation of special 
products had already been solved in the manner related in the 
preceding paragraph. A settlement with the tenant had not 
as yet been pronounced illegal; but for reasons which will now 
be explained an investigation of titles, similar to that carried out 
below under Act III of 1896, but on a more limited scale, was 
a necessary prelude to, and in its way the direct cause of, the 
settlement of the taluk. 

By a proclamation issued in 1805, the estates of the Pychy 
rebel and those of his principal adherents had been confiscated ; 
but the sentence had only partially been carried into effect, 
and only paddy flats then under cultivation had been actually 
escheatefl. Hills, forests and unoccupied tracts, which in the 
Wynaad made up the greater portion of the escheated property, 
remained undefined ; and in course of time, as coffee cultivation 
expanded and the land became valuable, they were encroached 
upon by private persons, who set up vague claims to janinam right. 
The subject came up for the consideration of Government in 1859 
in connection with the conservancy of forests throughout the 
presidency ; and the necessity of a survey was at once reahsed, 
to define not only the boundaries of Government escheats, but also 
those of private estates. A survey was accordingly undertaken; 
bufc for various reasons, mainly connected with the difficult nature 
of the country and its extreme nnhealtbiness, it dragged along 
in so fitful and desultory a manner, that by 1882 only about a 
43 
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CHAP. XI. third of the taluk had been mapped. In 1880 the ^boom’ 
The in gold mining once more raised the question in ttn acute form; 
Sf'toeme^- decided that the investigation of titles, contein- 

- ’ plated in 1859, should be taken in hand without further delay; 

and, as a necessary sequence to this resolution, that the survey 
should be expedited^ In 1883, Mr. A. E. C. Stuart, I.C.S., 
was deputed to the Wynaad, at first with definite instructions to 
restrict his operations to the enquiry into titles. But in the 
following year, holding that the results of his investigations 
could not be permanently secured until regular and complete 
land registers of the usual type w^ere prepared, Government 
resolved upon a revenue settlement of the taluk. 

Principles A Scheme was submitted in 1885, and the methods and 

seJfJment principles to be adopted were defined in the following year.^ 
As afterwards in the plains, the principle of taxing cultivation 
was abandoned in favour of an assessment of occupation; but in 
view of the peculiar circumstances of the taluk, it was resolved 
that the settlement, like that of the Nilgiri hills, should be an 
entirely special one, the soils being roughly arranged in classes 
or tarams and a scale of rates applied thereto. The patta was to 
be a mere note of the revenue payable, and was to be issued in 
the name of the person, whether janmi or not, who in virtue of 
occupation paid the tax. With the settlement, the ordinary system 
of darkhast and relinquishment was to be introduced; but the rate 
of janmabhogam fixed in 1860 was to remain unchanged. 

Sanctioned In fixing the rates no attempt was made to estimate actual 

rates. yield or cultivation expenses, or to base the assessment upon any 

definite proportion of the net produce. Cultivable lands were 
divided into wet, comprising swamps and paddy flats, and dry, 
including all other lands whether cultivated with modan, pumm 
or special products. For wet lands, a scale of rates rising from 
As. 8 to Es. 2-8-0, by increments of As. 4 was adopted; and the 
soils were classified and arranged in classes, sorts and tarams to 
correspond with the money rates. Dry lauds were not classi¬ 
fied, but were arranged in four classes, and assessed at rates 
ranging from As. 8 per acre by increments of As. 8 to Rs. 2 per 
acre. The highest class included forest lands and coffee and 
cinchona cultivation, the second class the better kind of scrub, the 
third inferior scrub and best grass lands, and the fourth inferior 
grass lands. Estates held under the waste land rules were not 
interfered with by the settlement; and all concessions exempting 

^ Q.O., Ko. 471, Kevenue, dated Gtli May 1882. 

^ G.O., No. Gli, Kevenue, dated 22nd July 188Q- 
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tea, coffee and cinchona lands from assessment for certain periods 
after planting, were confirmed. 

Special rates were fixed for estates held nnder private janmis 
or acquired in good faith from private janmis, who had been 
ousted bj Government at the escheat settlement. Land nnder 
actual cultivation was charged at the oi'diuary Es. 2 rate, but 
only a pepper corn charge of 6 pies per acre was levied on the 
unplanted portion. Estates held on Government patta were 
charged the proper rate per acre on the whole area occupied, 
whether cultivated or not, in addition to the usual janmahhoyam. 
House sites were allowed free up to an extent of 25 cents. 
Shifting cultivation of all hinds was prohibited upon forest 
lands of the first class (which may not be given on darkhast 
and may be sold only under the waste land rules), and is now 
allowed only in the inferior classes of dry lands. 

The settlement on these lines was introduced by Mr. Stuart 
into the three amsams of South-East Wynaad, Nambalakod, 
Munnanad and Cherankdd in ISSd-S?, in the following year, 
into eight amsams of North "Wynaad, Ganapatbivattam. Pudadi, 
Kuppatod, Ellornad, Nallurnad, Btavara, Periya and Thondarnad, 
in 1888-89 into the remaining five amsams of MalabarWVynaad, 
and in 18c9 into the Ouchterlony valley. The first and last tracts 
are now part of the Nilgiri district and may be passed over in 
silence. 

The wet lands were classified either in the regar and the red 
ferruginous series, the latter being in enormous preponder¬ 
ance and comprising nearly 96 per cent, of the total wet area. 
In assessing them little use was made of the first two and the 
last two tarams, nearly 47 per cent, of the wet lands being 
assessed at Es. 1-12-0, 26 per cent, at Es. 1-8-0, 16 per cent, at 
Es. 2 and the bulk of the remainder at Es. 1-4-0, Of the dry 
lands, exclusive of unassessed forest and estates held on the Es. 2 
idxiH 6 pies rate and lands sold under the waste land rules, 41 
per cent, were classed as forest at Es. 2 per acre, 34 per cent, as 
superior scrub, 19 per cent, as inferior scrub, and only 5 per cent, 
as grass land. The average wet and dry rates are shown below :— 


Wet. Dry. 



Occnpiecl. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Nor til Wynaad 

South Wynaad 

RS. A. P. 

1 11 0 
16 2 

RS. A. P. 

1 J 11 3 

j 1 8 5 

1 

RS. A. P. 

1 13 8 1 

1 23 9 ’ 

BS. A. P. 
18 6 
18 2 
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Consideriug the system or rather the want of system hitherto 
in vogue, it is not surprising that the financial result of the new 
settlement was an enormous increase of revenue. But the increase 
by survey was even greater. In JNorth Wynaad the assessment 
had been increased by 154 per cent, and the ocenpiedareaby 289 
per cent. In South Wynaad the percentages were 120 and 226, 
respectively. Details are given in the appended statement :— 

Web lands. Dry lands. 

Percentage diference Percentage increase 

in of 


North Vv’ynaad 
South Wynaad 


^ - /. - ^ 

Extent. Assessment. 

+ 2G9 +135 

~ S +148 


Extent. Assessment. 

309 185 

616 105 


There was also a large increase of jtinmahhogam. The As. 8 
rate was not enhanced ; but the escheat enquiries had added largely 
to the number of Government janmam lands in the taluk, aud the 
occupied area of those previously charged with janmahhogo^nladid, 
been much underestimated. lu Wynaad, unlike the rest of 
Malabar, the proprietary right of such land has not been parted 
with, except under the waste land rules, and the escheat settle¬ 
ment, inaugurated by Mr. Oonolly in 1852, was not enforced in 
the taluk. The increase of assessment, when it exceeded 25 per 
cent., was collected by annual increments of 25 per cent. 

No sooner had the new rates been introduced than the revised 
revenue was endangered by the decision of the High Court, 
already referred to, that a settlement in Malabar with any one 
but the janmi was illegal. In 1891, therefore, at the same time 
that it resolved upon janmam registration in Malabar proper, 
Government decided that the registration of private lands in the 
Wynaad mast be revised ; and that the system of darkhast and 
relinquishments introduced with the new settlement, must be 
abandoned as incompatible with janmam right, and unsnited to 
the country audits peculiar tenures. The settlement notification 
of the Wynaad was accordingly amended by a proclamation 
issued in 1893, but without interfering in any way with the 
classification of land, the rates of assessments or the settled 
demand. 

Once more surveyors had to be sent to the Wynaad, aud a 
Special Deputy Collector 'was deputed to find out janmis and their 
lands. Private janmam lands had to be identified, demarcated 
and surveyed. Mistakes in the former survey had to be corrected; 
escheat lands, included in the same block with unoccupied waste 
or private janmam lands, had to be separated ; and the claims of 
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private persons to unoccupied lands, not declared escheat, bat 
registered as Government janmain, liad to be investigated. The 
transfer of the pattas to the jaiimis was completed hj the end 
of Easli 1304 (1894-95); but the land registers re-written and 
revised in accordance with the revision survey were not issued 
for some years. 

In substituting the system of payment on occupation for pay¬ 
ment on cultivation. Government was well aware that the result 
must be the abandonment of a large extent of land assessed as 
occupied. The country was covered with squatters at the time 
of the settlement ; and most of the squatters, who had no 
acknowledged janmi, though fully warned of the consequences, 
claimed to be in occupation of as large extents as they thought 
they would be suffered to hold without challenge. On the other 
hand, those who had secured leases from a landlord, had taken up 
the greatest possible area for the least possible rent. Thus both 
classes were in occupation of far larger areas than they could 
possibly cultivate ; and, in spite of the moderation of the rates, 
the total tax on the holding was often more than the occupant 
could pay. For the three years following the settlement more¬ 
over, the Wynaad was visited by a disastrous outbreak of 
rinderpest which swept away large numbers of cattle, and the 
seasons were exceptionally bad. Under these circumstances the 
consequences which had been foreseen ensued. By 1895-96 
19,420 acres of occupied land had been relinquished and 18,826 
acres sold for arrears of revenue, 13,076 acres being bought in by 
Government. Of the total area relinquished and bought in by 
Government, only 6,561 acres had been taken up again for 
cultivation.^ 

As a concession to the peculiar conditions of the Wynaad, 
where the population is steadily decreasing and much good land 
is going out of cultivation simply for lack of labour, special rules 
as to the relinquishment of private janmara laud were introduced 
in 1896.^ Such land is now not charged with assessment if left 
waste, provided that notice of relinquishment for the ensuing 
revenue year is given before July Ist.^ No remission however is 
given for fallows, and the remission is cancelled, unless the land 
is left waste for two consecutive faslis; nor are relinquishments 
of land, which is in the possession actual or constructive of 
tenants, allowed. 

^ G.O., No. 738, Revenue, dated 3rd December 1808, and B.P., No. G71, 
dated I6tli October 1897. 

- G.O., No. 250, Revenue, dated 11th June 1890. 

3 G.O., No. 1181, Revenue, dated 29th October 1906. 
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lu 1004 pejDper was classed as a special product in the 
Malabar-Wynaad and was exempted from assessment for three 
years after planting."^ A similar concession has been extended 
to rubber. 

Cochin with its outlying tews was acquired from the Dutch 
by right of conquest in J 795. The ^proprietary right of the soil 
vested in the Dutch; but gardens and house-sites belonging to 
Christian residents of whatever nationality, which lay for the most 
part within the precincts of the fort or in Vypeen, were not 
taxed. Other lands were leased for periods of twenty years, on 
the expiry of which they reverted absolutely to Government, no 
occupancy right or claims to comj)ensation being admitted. All 
the rights of the Dutch passed to the British ; and thus in Cochin, 
unlike the rest of Malabar, there was no body of janmis to com¬ 
plicate a ryotwari settlement. But no settlement was introduced 
for many years, and the system of periodical leases was continued. 
Mr. Conolly revised the system in 1847, when a number of leases 
fell in. He had the estates surveyed and assessed in conformity 
with the usages of the district; and made them over as far as 
possible to the former lessees. The assessments were liable io 
revision every twenty years, and by 1858 all but three estates had 
boon settled in this manner. 

On wet lands the gross outturn was fixed in the usual way by 
multiplying together the extent of the holding, the seed and the 
outturn multiple, and, after making deductious for seed and culti¬ 
vation expenses, one-third of the balance was reserved for the 
cultivator, and the remainder was claimed as the Government 
share. Of this 65 per cent, was shown in the accounts as assess¬ 
ment, and 35 per cent, as jmmabhoyam. Government in faefc in 
its capacity of janmi as well as sovereign claimed two-thirds, 
instead of the normal half, of the net produce. But the extreme 
moderation of the commutation rate (Rs. 25 per 1,000 Macieod 
seers) secured to the cultivator a much higher share of the produce 
than at first sight appears. Nevertheless the prevailing wet rate 
in Cochin (Es. 4-3 per acre) was much higher than the average 
rate in the rest of Malabar. 

In respect of gardens Mr, Conolly was even more severe. He 
treated all trees as and divided them into three classes, 

estimated to bear respectively 66, 42 and 24 nuts per annum. 
The trees were then classified, and the gross produce of the 
holding ascertained and converted into money atRs. 10 per 1,000 
nuts. Fi'om this money value was deducted the assessment, at 

^ G.O., Ko. 797, Eevenne, dated 25tli July 1904. 
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rates fixed at 60, 52 and 44 reas ^ respectively per tree of eaoli chap. xi. 
class ; and the balance was charged as janmabhogam. At these Thf 
rates, the Grovernment share of the gross produce was rather less 

than one-third in the ea&e of trees of the first two classes, and -* 

nearly a half in the case of the third class. But as janmi, Gov¬ 
ernment took the whole of the balance of the gross produce, 
leaving nothing for the cultivator. Here again however the 
extremely low commutation rate saved the settlement from undue 
severity ; and the average garden rate, viz., Es. 5-5 per acre, 
though high as compared with the rest of Malabar, was not 
excessive considering the magnificent gardens of Cochin. 

The revenue settlement had been barely completed when Escheat 
another—'the so-called ^ Escheat settlement ^—was begun in 186 4. settlement 
The history of this ill-fated enterprise is described in detail below. 

The janmam ^ alues were calculated on different principles from 
those adopted by Mr. Conolly, and were so exorbitant that, after 
wasting twenty years in fruitless efforts to force them upon 
occupants who would have none of them, Government were forced 
to discard them altogether and to re\ olntionise their methods. It 
was resolved to fix the valuation on the basis of the existing 
jamnahhoLjam. The escheat quit-rent was to be redeemable at 
twenty years^ purchase, and its payment to be secured by the 
issue of janmam deeds. In carrying out these orders, however, 
the quit-rent in the case of wet lands was calculated at two-thirds 
of the assessment, and in gardens was taken to be the janna-^ 
bhogam or assessment, whichever was greater. In the case of 
building sites, the escheat quit-rent was to be fixed at the 
existing ground-rent.^ The right of redemption was subsequently 
withdrawn with effect from November 12th, 1896. 739*59 acres 

of land were dealt with by the escheat department. 47*2 acres 
have been sold outright and the remaining 6 2-57 acres pay escheat 
quit-rent amounting in all to Rs. 8,980-3-5. In other words 
Government has sold the janmam right of the greater part of 
Cochin at the very light rate of Rs. 260 per acre. 

In revising Mr. Conolly^s settlement, it was considered whether Ee-settie- 
a special scale of rates should be drawn up for Cochin. The 
deduction made elsewhere in Malabar for cartage and merchants’ 
profits was hardly necessary in a market town of the commercial 

^ 2 reas = 1 pie. 25 reas = 1 anna. 400 reas = Re. 1. 

^ Ground-renfc at Cochin is levied at 6 rates, viz., As. 4, As. 8, As. 12, Re. 1, 

He. 1-8-0, and Rs. 2 per 100 carpenter’s kole pcmkkams 78 of these i^ernkkams 
make 1 cent and the average rates are, therefore, Rs. 19|, Rs. 39], Es. 581, Rs. 78^. 

Rs. 117i and Rs. 156. The high rates are dne to the enormous value of laud in 
the town. 
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importance of Cocliin, and tlie value of land in the town, 
which is the third port of the presidency, and contains 19,000 
inhabitants cramped into an area of less than two square miles, is 
very high. But Cochin, which in one way and another had paid a 
re\eiine of Bs. 16,000 on an occupied extent of not more than 
1,000 acres, was the one part of the district which had hitherto 
borne its fair share of the financial burden, and sufficient allow¬ 
ance had been made for the value of land in fixing the escheat 
quit-rent. The settlement was therefore introduced in 1904-05 
on the same principles, and with the same rates, as had been 
adopted in the rest of Malabar. A small decrease of revenue (4 
per cent.) wms the result. The average wet rates were reduced 
to Es. 3-10-0 per acre, and the average garden rates were fixed 
at Es. 6-9-8. The question of the lands held tax free by 
Christian residents had been brought to the notice of Grovermnent 
as early as 1848, hut the order ^ confirming them as the personal 
inams of Christians then in possession had never been properly 
carried out. Such lands as were found at settlement to be still 
in the occupation of descendants of the original grantees, have 
been confirmed as inam. 

Little need be said of the revenue history of the isolated 
British settlements in Travancore, Tangasseri and Anjengo, 
which now constitute the separate district of Anjengo (Chapter 
XVII). The former was leased to the Travancore Grovernment 
for a period of 24 years in 1822, in consideration of an annual 
payment of Es. 2,507. The lease was renewed on the same 
terms in 1846 for 12 years ; and after 1859 was renewed yearly 
pending the final settlement of the question respecting the 
supersession of the Sircar monopolies by a more healthy fiscal 
system. * ^ ^ All rents, customs or junkams, profits and produce * 

were made over to the lessees ; but the inhabitants of the settle¬ 
ment remained under British protection ^ in all cases of a civil or 
police nature,^ aud the Travancore authorities were prohibited 
from ^ imposing any new taxes, levying any unusual duties or 
arbitrary exactions,^ monopolies of tobacco and liquor excepted. 
The lease amount was subsequently reduced by Es. 60, to allow 
for a permanent grant of land free of assessment to the Vicar 
Apostolic of Qnilou. By this grant the land revenue collected in 
Tangasseri was reduced to Es. 50-5-0, and the greater part of 
the lease amount, viz., Rs. 1,840, was paid for the privilege of 
the tobacco monopoly. 

^ Gr.O., Xo. 1322, dated 5fcTi December 1848. 

^ Logan’s Treaties, ii. COLXXII and foot-note* 
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Anjengo is composed of two parts, known locally as Vadikka- 
kam (including Putura) and Kottadilli. The former, which 
comprises the fort and the gardens in the vicinity thereof, was 
never assessed till the introduction of the recent settlement, and 
was even free ot ahkari duties. Kottadilli, the northern half of the 
settlement, has Deen leased since 1793. Francisco Fernandez 
was the first lessee ; Estevao Dias Fernandez, linguist, the next; ^ 
and both were hound to maintain the cocoanut gardens in good 
order In 1319 Travancore took over the lease, apparently on the 
aame terms. In 1847 the terras of the lease were revised in 
conformity with those of the Tangasseri agreement; and the 
consideration fixed at Es. 1,450, Ks. 2,664 for the privilege of 

the tobacco monopoly in Vadikkakam as well as Kottadilli. The 
land revenue collected in the latter desam by the Travancore 
Durbar amounted to Rs. l,286“3'-0. 

In 1860 an exchange of Tangasseri and Anjengo for the 
isolated portions of Travancore in Tinnevelly was contemplated, 
and preparatory thereto a revenue settlement was proposed. 
Lands were arranged in three classes— 

(1) Grovernment janmain lands paying combined assessment 
and ^dtiam or janmalhogam. 

(2) Government janmam lands paymg neither assessment 
nor janmabhogam, 

(3) Lands long held in private possession free of tax. 

Gardens were to be assessed at five rates rising from Rs. 3-8-0 
to Es. 7-8-0 by increments of Re. 1, and were to pay a, pdtiam or 
Janmabhogam equal to the assessment. On wet lands the existing 
demand (which included janmabhogam) was taken as the rate of 
assessment, and the janmabhogam was fixed at half the assess¬ 
ment. The last class of lands it was proposed to treat as rent free 
inams, and inam registers were submitted to the Board of 
Revenue. The proposed exchange however fell through, the 
settlement was never introduced, and the Board decided that it 
would be premature to issue title-deeds These lands owed their 
long exemption from tax, in Tangasseri to the fact that the Dutch 
never taxed the lands ot Christian residents on principle, and in 
Anjengo to the fact that most of the land in Vadikkakam had 
been sold in public auction between L770 and 1790. But they 
had never been expressly declared free of tax, and were ^ uutaxed 
possessions ^ rather than inams.^ 

^ Logan’s TreaUe% u. OCLI and foot-note. 

- 52, para. 1, foot-note, 
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The principles o£ this abortive settlement have been referred 
to here because it was on the basis of the pattams fixed as above 
that the ^ escheat settlement ’ was finally introduced, the pdtfam 
being converted into quit-rent redeemable at 20 years^ purchase. 
The privilege of redemption was withdrawn by Grovernment witl 
effect from November 12th, 1896. The escheat quit-rent which 
in the two settlements amounted to Rs. 1,089-2-5 was by a 
curious anomaly collected by the British Grovernment, although 
the land revenue was collected by Travancore. 

In 1904, the new settlement reites adopted throughout 
Malabar were introduced; and the collection of the land revenue 
was taken over by the British revenue authorities, with effect 
from 13th July 1904 in the case of Tangasseri and from 1st 
February 1905 in that of Anjengo. The separate district of 
Anjengo was formed in 1906, with the British Resident in Tra¬ 
vancore as its Collector. The revenues derived from salt, abkari, 
opium, customs and tobacco in the two settlements and from the 
Mirankadavu ferry in Anjengo are leased annually to the Travan¬ 


core Durbar, the rental being fixed at Rs. 7,000 since 1906. The 


revised land revenue of Tangasseri is Rs. 50^^, the large increase 
being due to the assessment imposed on the lands hitherto held 


tax free. Similar lands in Vadikkakam were also brought to 
account; but in Anjengo a small decrease of revenue, amounting 
to Rs. 95 resulted from the new settlement. 


Malabab 
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Sale of 
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right. 


One of the prerogatives inherited from the former rulers of 
Malabar by the Honourable Company in 1792 was the right to 
assume the estates of private persons dying without heirs; and 
on the death or the Vett.atnd.d Raja in 1793, they had immediate 
occasion to exercise the privilege. The confiscation of the 
properties of the Pychy rebel and his principal adherents 
followed in 1805 ; and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the question how to deal with escheated properties was first 
comprehensively considered by Grovernment, other important 
escheats were the Chenat Nayar escheat in Palghat, and the 
estates of certain Mdppillas in Ernad and Walavanad confiscated 
for complicity in various outbreaks. 

The Wynaad escheats were nob included in the escheat settle¬ 
ment and have been dealt with separately. The Vettatn^d estates 
were surveyed by 1843, and proposals were submitted to the 
Board to charge Janmabhogam on the lands. But in 1852 Mr. 
Conolly, the Collector, recommended the sale of the janmam right 
of the escheated lands, on the ground that it would be difficult 
to induce the tenants to pay a reasonable rent or janmabhogam 
without great delay and trouble. The recommendation was 
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accepted by Grovernment on the express condition that tlie 
janmam riglit sliould be transferred to tbe existing bolders, wbose 
occupancy right was under no plea to be disturbed. 

In 1862 Mr. Grant proposed that all escheat lands in the 
district should be disposed of in the same way ; and in supporting 
the proposal, the Board expressed the opinion that Government 
should divest itself of all its janmam rights in Malabar, involv¬ 
ing as they do landlord's duties which Government cannot 
adequately fulfil,’ and the measure being ^ highly desirable in 
order to set at rest the minds of present occupants and thus 
encourage enterprise and capital.’ Government concurred, and 
the escheat settlement was extended not only to escheats proper 
but to Government lands in Cochin, Tangasseri, Manapdram 
and Anjengo. These lands were not escheats at ail; proprie¬ 
tary rights in the first three places had been a legacy from the 
Dutch, aud in the last had always belonged to the British 
since the settlement had first been founded in 1684, 

Government at first had no conception of the magnitude of 
the undertaking on which they had embarked. The sales of the 
Yettatnad lands began in 1851, the tenants who had the right of 
pre-emption, being offered the janmam right of their holdings at 
a * fair valuation, ’ and being allowed to pay either in a lump sum 
or in instalments. These lands were expected to realise about 
Es. 60,000, and the value of all escheats in Malabar was esti¬ 
mated roughly at four lakhs. But by 1871 actual payments 
amounted to Es. 22,20,301, and the arrears to another 12 lakhs. 
The settlement was becoming a drain upon the resources of the 
district, and was withdrawing capital which might otherwise 
have been invested in the improvement of the soil. 

No articulate complaint however made itself heard except 
from Cochin. In Cochin taluk and in the island of Manapuram 
(Chettuvayi) not ouly were the occupants offered an alternative 
of buying the janmam right themselves, or seeing it pass from 
Government into the hands of some janmi less scrupulous about 
evictions, but the valuations fixed by the escheat department were, 
as they were afterwards admitted to be, ^ enormously exces¬ 
sive. ’ They were not based in Cochin upon the janmabhogam 
but upon the market value of the properties. The janmabhogam 
paid annually on wet lands amounted at that time to Es. 869-4--2, 
and on gardens to Rs. 4,963-2-2, though according to the proc¬ 
lamation of 1805 it should not lave exceeded the assessment 
which was only Es. 2,622. But the janmam right of wet lands 
was valued by the escheat department at Es. 1,40,652 or at 160 
years’ purchase of the janmabhogam^ and of the gardens at 
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Thk EstjHEAT fclie valuations were below the price which the occupants would 
Set tleme xt. open market for their lands. The valuations 

were excessive seeing that the sales wei'e forced, and that so 
inuch land was thrown at once upon a contracted market. 
Similarly in Manapuram, the escheat valuation varied from 133 
to 324 years’ purchase of the janmabhoyam. 

Many years elapsed, however, before Grovernment would 
admit that the valuations required revision. They were deterred 
from doing* so by the apprehension that any departure from the 
present method of settling the remaining cases should, in fairness, 
be followed by a re-adjustment of the settlement already made 
not only in Cochin but in the rest of the district, that the task of 
revision would be gigantic, and that it would entail the refund of 
vast sums with interest."^ In 1871 however, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, they relieved the occupants of 
the necessity of paying up the capitalised janmam value of their 
holdings ; and allowed them to take over the right after execut¬ 
ing interest bonds, binding them to pay interest at 5 per cent, 
on the valuation, redeemable at 20 years’ purchase.’ ^ The 
expedient had little effect, especially in Cochin taluk and Mana- 
puram. The valuations, which were the chief ground of 
complaint, had not been reduced; and the tenants stubbornly 
declined to come to terms or to execute interest bonds. 

Mr. Logan^B Collector after Collector in the meantime beginning with 
proposals. Jq 1866, had criticized the valuations; but it was left 

for Mr, Logan in 1884, not only to expose their absurdity in 
Cochin taluk and Manapuram, but to demonstrate to the satis¬ 
faction of Government that there they were on a plane by 
themselves, and could be revised without arousing discontent 
elsewhere in Malabar, and without necessitating any readjust¬ 
ment of settlements already made. In North Malabar, Vettatnad 
and other parts of the district, he decided that a reduction of the 
interest on the valuation amount from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent, 
would be a sufficient inducement to recalcitrant tenants to come 
to terms. In Cochin, Tangassdri, Anjengo and Manapuram, he 
proposed to cancel existing valuations altogether, and to sell the 
janmam right at 20 years" purchase of the janmahhogam, giving 
credit for payments already made against the new valuations, and 
charging 5 per cent, interest on the balance as a permanent 
charge in the pattas. The interest bonds were to be cancelled, 
and janmam deeds issued in their stead without payment of any 
description, 

^ G.O., Xo. 264, Re venae, dated 6th April 1886. 

® G.O., No. 1434, Berentie, dated 17th October 1872. 
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These proposals were accepted bj Govemment with two 
modifications suggested by the Board, viz., that the payment 
secured bj the janmam deeds should be called quit-rent instead 

j^ahsa^ (interest), as suggested by Mr. Logan, and that the 
quit-rent instead of being made a permanent charge should be 
made redeemable at 20 years’ purchase.^ This latter conces¬ 
sion was subsequently withdrawn with eifect from November 
12th, 1896,^ and is not enjoyed by those who have come to 
terms since that date. No further modification has been made, 
and since 1886 the settlement has proceeded without much 
difficulty. 

Escheat quit-rent, therefore, is the interest on the janmam value 
of lands over which Government once exercised proprietary rights. 
It differs from janmabhogam in that it is fixed and unalterable, 
and in certain cases may be redeemed. Escheat quit-rent lands 
are registered as private janmam. 

Jamncibhogam is the share of the net produce due to 
Government as landlord on lands, the janmam riglit of which 
belongs to Government. In accordance with Mr. Warden’s 
proclamation of 1805 it is fixed at two-thirds of the assessment 
on wet lands, and at the same rate as the assessment on gardens. 
On dry lands it is also equal to the assessment. Janmabhogam 
is liable to revision with the assessment. 

Generally speaking, inams in Malabar are either personal or 
subsistence grants, or endowments for the support of religious and 
charitable institutions or for the maintenance of service therein. 
They are not very numerous, and their total extent is less than 
13,300 acres, or rather more than one percent, of the occupied area 
of the district. Inams are assignments of the whole or a portion 
of the rights of the Government in lands ; and since, as a rule 
in Malabar lands are private property, the majority of the Malabar 
inams consist of the assignment of the Government assessment. 
W^here, as is occasionally the case, the inamdar and the janmi 
are distinct persons, the former collects from the latter the 
Government assessment on the land. More commonly inamdar 
and janmi are identical; in which case, the inam is merely a 
remission of assessment, so long as the conditions of the grant are 
fulfilled. There are no village service inams; and perhaps the 
only exceptions to the rule that the inam consists of the grant of 

^ Gr,0., No. 264, ReTenne, dated 6tli April 1886. 

^ The date on which G.O., No. 459, EeTemie, dated 2nd September 1896, 
Was received in the Malabar Collector’s Office. 
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the Government assessment are the lands granted to the Quilandi 
Tangal for the upkeep of the Quilandi mosque and caravansari. 
In this case, at Mr. Conolly’s suggestion, the full rights of 
Government in certain escheat lands in Ernad, the assessment 
and janmabhogam of which amounted to Es. 1,800, were made 
over in lieu of a money grant of that sum. 

The village communities of the East Coast have no exact 
counterj)art in Malabar, where there are no villages in the 
usual sense. The earliest social organisation was apparently- 
based upon the family group, into which the various tribes or 
castes divided on their settlement in the country, each with more 
or less defined territorial limits. The Brahmans were grouped 
in grdmams^ the Ndyars and other castes in ta7'as and cherts- 
and the affairs of the groups were under the management of the 
headmen or elders (Gramini, Karnavan, Mudalal, Tlianddn). 
To deal with wider questions, to try offences against caste etc,, 
there seem to have been periodical assemblies, or kttttmns, of the 
heads or elders of the various family groups in a single nad; 
and these ki'dtams of the Nayar tarawdd kdrnavans aj)pear to 
have gradually acquired considerable political influence ; and to 
have acted as a wholesome check upon the power of the Eaja 
and his ministers. These Nayars writes a representative of 
the Honourable Company at Calicut in 1746 being heads of the 
Calicut people resemble the parliament and do not obey the 
king’s dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when they 
do unwarrantable acts.” Caste sahhas^ representing perhaps the 
old kdttams, still meet to deal with caste questions, and grdinmm 
and taras still exist as local social units.^ But it is doubtful 
whether the original tar a was ever, as Mr. Logan maintained, an 
administrative unit or a territorial division ; ^ and the genesis of 
the present revenue village is to be traced in the organisation 
of the several petty kingdoms of Malabar into desams and ndds. 
This organisation is usually said to have been primarily a military 
one; hut, though it may have become so by the eighteenth 
century, it can hardly have been so originally, as the distinctive 
functions of the head of the desam were religious and social, and 
he might be a Nambudiri. A full account of the system is to be 
found in the report written by Sir Thomas Munro in July 1817. 

^ The TTiandan of the iata, or headman of a local aggi*egate of familieSj still 
plays an impi>rtant part in Tiyan marriage cereironies in Calient and North 
Malabar (ijide p. 181). In Palghat taluk, the word tara is usad of a collection 
of Nayar houses round the ‘fort ’ of an ancient chief. The word means literally 
* mound,’ ‘site of house ’; hence tarmvdd, house, family. 

® In the deeds collected by Mr. Logan the lands and the parties to the deed 
are always described as being in, or of, such, and sucb a desam or ur. 
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All lands except those set apart for religions pnrpo&es were held 
[so far as the state was concerned] on military tenure, .... 
every little sub-division of territory instead of being called a district of 
so many thousand pagodas, being called one of the so many thousand 
men .... The districts (nads) were divided into villages 
(desams; under hereditary chiefs, whose duties making allowance for 
the military nature of the Goverument did not essentially differ from 
those of the district village officials of other countries. The 
Headman of the desam was called the desavazhi or the jenmiwar 
(jaanii) according as he enjoyed the whole oi only a part of the rights 
which were supposed necessary to the constituting the complete chief 
of the desam. These rights were as follows :— 

“1. The Amhalapathi or the direction of the religious ceremonies 
of the village pagodas. 

^‘2. The Urayma or the management of the pagoda lands and 
servants. 

“3. Desam or the control of marriages and all village ceremonies, 
none of which could be performed without his leave. 

“ 4. Desadipathi or the general superintendence of all offences of 
the Desmi or village. 

“ When the head of the village possessed all these rights he was the 
Desavazhi; when he wanted the amlalapathi and the Uraymaj but had 
the other two, he was the janmi of the village. These rights where 
they existed could not be separated. The direction of the civil, 
religious and military affairs of the village were always vested in the 
same person. 

There was a Desavazhi to every village, except where the village 
was the private property of the chief of the district called the Nadu- 
yazhi, or of the Raja, wffien the rights of the head of the village 
belonged to the Radiivazhi or the Raja ; but in most of the villages 
which the Rajas had acquired the property of hy purchase, the old 
desavazhis still retained their office. Where there was no desavazhi, 
the Raja employed an officer called Pravarthikar as the manager of 
one or more villages according to their size. 

“ The Desavazhi had the direction of all the affairs of the village; all 
orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried into effect. 
"WTiere there was no regular land rent, he could not have much em- 
j)loyment as a Revenue officer; but be assisted in the collection of 
occasional contributions as well as of fines, forfeitures and other dues 
of Go\ ernment. He was the military chief of the village and marched 
at the head of its quota when ordered to tire field, and he had the 
direction of the Police, and the power of deciding petty suits. In 
police and judicial matters he was aided by two or three respectable 
inhabitants who were called Pramanis. 

“ There were usually from one to five or six Pramanis to 
a Desam or village, but in some villages none. They had no 
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regular appointment, nor were they hereditary. They were of all the 
superior castes—Nambudiris, Nayars, Tiyars, Cbettis and Mapillas— 
but chiefly Nayars; any respectable man in the village who was 
considered as more intelligent than his neighbours, and who was on 
that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjustment of their 
little differences, gradually acqLuired among them the title ofPramani. 

. . . . The Desavazhi had no village curnam, the nature of the 

revenue did not require an officer of that kind. The accounts of the 
collections were kept by District servants, employed by the Naduvazhi 
or acting immediately under the Eaja. He had none of the inferior 
village servants, such as Peons, Thottis and Taliaris, so common in the 
other provinces, The office next above the Desavazhi, and placed 
between him and the Raja, was the Naduvazhi or the chief of the Nad 
or District. He was a kind of District Desavazhi in the village. He 
claimed to hold his office by a tenure as ancient as that of any of the 
present Pajas, and to have derived it from the Nambudiri Brahmins 
or from the same former conqueror, from whom they derived their 
rights. He was sometimes the Desavazhi of every village in his 
district, and sometimes of only one or two, the rest being held by 
Desavazhis or by the Rajah as part of his domains. 

The Naduvazhi collected the ordinary and extra revenue, and in 
this duty he was assisted by one, two or more accountants called Put- 
wallis. The Naduvazhi was the military chief of his district and was 
hound to attend the Baja in the field, or march wherever he was 
directed, with all the fighting men of his district under the desavazhis 
or heads of their respective villages.” 

A village system was necessary to the Mysoreans for the 
collection of their land revenue, but for many reasons the 
quasi-military organisation of desams and ndds was unsuitable. 
The Military tenures were abolished and a regular land assess¬ 
ment imposed. Subahdars and Paujdars took the place of 
Rajas and Naduvazhis, and the village system was re-organised. 

‘ ‘ Small villages yielding a revenue of only ten to twenty or fifty 
pagodas, when lying contiguous, were joined together to make a sum 
of two hundred pagodas, and the whole was called a tarrah (tara) 
which took the name of the principal village. From forty to eighty 
tarraha were joined into a Nad or District. To each tarrah a Parbutti 
and men wa (menonj or curnam was appointed, and to each district a 
Tahsildar and two Sheristadars. In each village it was ascertained 
who were the leading men exclusive of the former Desavazhis, and one 
of these was appointed head of the village and called the Mcokhyist.”^ 


^ If this aocoant is correct, the Mysorean tara was an artificial administrative 
anit in no way connected with, the old Hayar taras. Possibly, the Mysoreans 
adopted the name as the verbal equivalent of taraf (?), In the sanads granted 
by to the Bibi of Cannanore (Logan, Treaties, Pt. i, cli and CLii) tarrah 
used of a division of a hobali apparently smaller th^n a d,esam. 
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Subsequentlv as the men first appoiated as Mookhyists-diecl; OEAP. NX, 
the desfunhhh being the most influential men in the villages The Yilligp 
gradoally regained their former position, and became Mookliyists. 

The collection of the revenue vras the duty of the Parbntti; the 
Mookhyist only assisted and advised him. 

Under the Company’s Government, the Mookhyist was con- The aansams. 
tinned as the head of the village ; but the revenue unit was 
enlarged to the hobali and the number of Parbuttis reduced, and 
one Parbutti had to collect the revenue of ten to twenty villages. 

Rir Thomas Munro pointed out the defects of the system ; it 
was in fact not a village system at all, and instead of bringing 
the collector more in touch with the people only served to 
lengthen the chain already too long of ofScials between them. 

The result was the institution of the existing amsam system 
by Mr. Grmme in 1822. The 2.212 old desams, which were 
considered too small to have each its own village establishment, 
were grouped into 429 amsams, or parishes, each under a head¬ 
man or mlhigdri ; and as many of the old demvdzhis as i^ossible 
were appointed as adhigaris. To assist the adhigdri a menon 
or accountant, and a small staff of kolkarcms or peons, were 
appointed to each amsam. 

The large increase of revenue resulting from the settlement Their redis- 
has necessitated the redistribution of village establishments, 
and the number of amsams is now 736, divided into 2,222 desams. 
Unfortunately perhaps, the desam instead of the amsam was taken 
as the unit of survey and settlement; and, as separate revenue 
accounts have to be maiutained for each one, the clerical work 
that has devolved upon the village and taluk establishments is 
enormous. The village officers are paid fixed salaries, those of 
the adhigaris and menons varying in accordance with the amsam 
demand. A peculiarity of Malabar is that security bonds are 
furnished by the adhigaris. 


The revenue administration of the district is controlled by Existing 
the Collector, who is aided by assistants of the standing of Sub- 
Collector or Head Assistant Collector at Teliicherry, Palghat and 
Malappuram, and by Deputy Collectors in the Wynaad, at head¬ 
quarters and at Cochin. As usual there is a Tahsildar in each 
taluk, except Cochin, and each Tahsildar is assisted by a Deputy 
Tahsildar. In Ponnani and Chirakkal there arc two Deputy 
Tahsildars. The constitution of the Divisional charges has been 
frequently changed, and at the re-organisation in 1860, the 
number of taluks was reduced from 17 to 10. The changes in the 
limits of the district are recounted in Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SALT, ABKAEF AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


_The monopoly system—Present sj'sfcem—Arrangements with Mahe— 

Arrangements with Cochin and Travancore—Manufacture of earth salt— 
Pish-onring—Fishery investigations. Ahkari —The joint renting system— 
Arrack—Ja'gery or molasses arrack—Existing system—Special tracts— 
Poreiirn liquor—Toddy—Sweet toddy—Opium and hemp drugs. Customs. 
Income T\x. 


CHAP. XII. 
Salt. 

The mono¬ 
poly system. 


Present 

system. 


In 1807 by Res'ulafcion II of tliat year tlie salt monopoly, wMcli 
two years before bad been introduced into the rest of the pre¬ 
sidency, was extended with slight modifications to the two West 
Coast districts. Previously there had been no restriction upon 
the manufacture and sale of salt, but a light land tax was levied 
upon the pans, which in 1800 Dr. Buchanan found all along the 
coast,^ With the introduction of the monopoly private manu¬ 
facture was not absolutely forbidden, as in the other districts, 
but the sale of salt except to Grovernment was prohibited. Prom 
this time forward, however, the industry declined. The climate, 
soil and brine of Malabar are not suited to the production of salt 
of good quality, and at the monopoly price local salt could not 
compete with that imported from Bombay, though the latter 
was sold at far higher prices. The manufacture of salt was 
therefore abandoned in 1823, and for the next half century 
Malabar was supplied with salt imported from Bombay by Grov¬ 
ernment contractors. In 1856 an effort was made to withdraw 
from importation on behalf of Grovernment; hut, with the 
monopoly price at Re. 1 per maund and the excise duty only two 
annas less, private enterprise could not compete with Grovernment, 
and the principle was therefore formulated that the monopoly price 
should always exceed the excise duty by the original cost of the 
salt plus the cost of carriage. 

The monopoly system was abolished in 1877, and since that 
time the revenue has been realised by an excise duty paid at 
Bombay on each maund of salt issued for consumption. The 
importation is left entirely to private enterprise. The duty was 
reduced from Rs, 2-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund in March 1903, and 
by another As. 8 in 1905. It is too early to estimate the full 


^ A Joiimey ilrough Mysore, Malahar and South Ganara. II, 460. 
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effect of these reductions. Prices have fallen, hut consumption CHAP. XIL 
has not appreciably increased. Salt. 

Bombay salt still holds the inarhet, and imports from Madras 
are small. The local practice of selling salt by measure and 
not by weight is undoubtedly favourable to the lighter salt of 
Bombay, and the cost of freight in the native imtiamar^ is very 
small. 

A certain quantity of salt is annually supplied to the French Arrange- 
settlement at Mahe at cost price under an old convention with 
the French Government. The convention of 1818, renewed in 
1837, stipulates that the "British Government shall deKver such 
quantity of salt as shall be requisite for the domestic use and 
consumption of the inhabitants j the purchase, delivery and sub¬ 
sequent sale of the said quantity being regulated according to 
the stipulations contained in the convention of the 7th March 
1815. By the 4th article of this convention the French Govern¬ 
ment agrees to charge nearly the same price for salt as obtains 
in British territory in the Yicinit\ of the settlement. 

Up to May 1865 the two Native States of Cochin and Arrange- 
Travancore had monopolies of salt; and^ their selling price being ol^chinTnd 
lower than that of Malabar, smuggling was rife, and the loss to Travancore. 
British revenue by the introduction of Cochin salt was estimated 
in I860 at 1|- lakhs per annum. Inland depots along the Cochin 
frontier where salt was sold at specially low rates were estab¬ 
lished between the years 1852 and 1856, but the experiment was 
soon abandoned. By the convention of 1865 both States agreed 
to adopt the British selling price, and to raise the rates at inland 
depots so as to place the salt of Cochin, Travancore and British 
India on the same footing in the market. The two States were 
to import salt on the same terms as those on which it was im¬ 
ported into British Indian ports, and sineo then theii* selling 
prices have nominally followed the successive changes in the rate 
of duty in British territory. 

As stated above, Malabar salt is of such poor quality that its Maimfacfcare 
manufacture for sale to Government was given up in 1823, But of eaithsalt. 
there was always a market for country salt at prices much below 
those fixed by Government, and its manufacture which w^as not 
in itself illegal, had at the time of the Salt Commission of 1876 
become so extensive as seriously to affect the revenue. There 
vrere salt pans all along the coast in which salt was made by 
lixiviating salt earth with backwater brine ; and in the Ponnani 
and Chirakkal taluks especially operations w^ere carried on on a 
large scale. In the former taluk alone the extent of land under 
salt cultivation at this time was estimated to bo capable of 
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CHAP. Xll. producing 117j0‘j0 inaunds per annum. The sale of this salt 
Salt. was of course illegal, but detection was diflScult, and most of the 
salt so made was sold in the bazaars at As, 4 per inaund. On 
the recommendation of the Commission of 1876 the law on the 
subject was amended, and the possession of contraband salt earth, 
swamp salt, or earth salt is now an offence under the Salt Act. 
Cnme of this kind was fairly common a few years ago, but in 
the last few years lias been almost stamped out. Since 1899 
the practice has been introduced of inducing laud owners to 
plough up dangerous tracts at the beginning of each season; and 
in the northern taluks the Mappillas, who are the worst offenders, 
have been made by their tangah to take oaths in their mosques 
to abstain from salt crime. 

Fish-curing* The fish-curing industry which is of great economic impor¬ 
tance in Halabar has for the last 25 years been supervised by the 
Salt Department. Before the suppression of its use, earth salt 
manufactured locally had been used for curing, and the industry 
would have been ruined had the curers been compelled to pay 
duty on the salt they used in their business. Curing yards were 
therefore opened all along the coast in 1877-78, in which salt 
imported from the Government factories at Tuticorin is sold to 
curers at exceptionally low rates. ’ In Malabar alone there are 
now thirty-two yards at an average distance of five miles apart. 
The industry has become firmly established, and its great economic 
importance is illustrated by the following statistics relating to the 
year 1903-04 :— 

Calicut S Fast Coast 

Sub-division. Sub-divisious. 

Number of yards .. 43 89 

Wei-ht of fisL brought I i.o73,331 Mds. 376,813 

m for curing. J ' 

Value of salt sold .. Es. 1,32,595 Es. 2 4,220 

Weight of salt sold .. Mds. 148,320 Mds. 44,406 

These figures speak for themselves. The quantity of fish cm’ed 
in the Calicut sub-division, which includes Malabar and South 
Canara, was nearly treble that dealt with in the eight sub-divisious 
of the East Coast of the presidency. To promote the develope- 
ment of the industry the price of the salt issued from tho yards 
has recently been reduced from one ruj)ee to ten annas, and salt 
is allowed to be taken to sea in the fishing boats free of charge 
under certain conditions. 

Desultory efforts have been made from time to time to induce 
curers to improve their methods, and 262 maunds of fish cured 
(lepartmentally in the Calicut circle in 1884 realised in the bazaar 
As. 8 per maund more than fish cured in the ordinary way. 
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These experiments, which were discontinued in 1803. were not CHAP. xil. 
without result and a gradual improvement in curing has been S\li. 
noticed since the yards were opened. 

From 1884 the Salt Department kept a record of the Cj[uantity Fishery in- 
of the most common species brought into the }ards; but the '^®^t;igation8. 
statistics thus collected proved useless owing to the lack of an 
uniform method of classifying and naming fish, and in 1898 the 
scope of the investigations was narrowed, and a less ambitions 
hut more accurate system was introduced under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Curator of the Government Museum at Madras. 

The statistics noAv collected hy tlie department are confined to a 
few of the most valuable fish, such as the sardine, pom fret, seir 
and mackerel,^ Eecently the derelopement of the fishing inda5try 
has formed the subject of a special investigation, which is being 
undertaken by Sir F. Nicholson, k.cm.e. ; and it is proposed 
to open a Government Experimental Fishery Station at 
Tellicherry. 

Unlike that upon salt, a tax upon intoxicating liquors is one Abk^hi. 
sanctioned by the traditions of Malabar. The ETiudu Eajas and 
after them the Muhammadans levied a sort of profession tax upon 
drawers of toddy and distillers of arrack. This tax under the 
name of Katti Ohatti^ the knife and still tax, was continued by the 
British Government, and long survived in parts of the district. 

The tax was enhanced by Major Maeleod, Principal Collector in 
1801-02, but after his time no further increase was made. The 
Katti. the tax in the toddy knife, varied throughout the district 
from Re, 1 to Rs. 2-8-0; and the Ohatti^ that on the still, 
from Re. U8-0 to Rs. 3. Only knives and stills stamped with the 
Government mark were allowed to be used; but, owing to difficul¬ 
ties of detection, illicit tapping and distillation were rampant. 

The defects of the system were glaring ; and farming was gradu¬ 
ally introduced, first into the principal towns and the W^maad 
and Cochin taluks, and finally by 1800 throughout the district. 

The effect on the revenue vras magical. Between 1810 and 1860 
the revenue had been almost stationary and had never exceeded 
Rs. 70,000; hut in 1869 the rents rose to Rs. 2,28,000, and 
in 1872 they were sold for three years for an annual sum of 
Rs. 2,77,950^. 

This system by which the privileges of iiiauufacture and sale The joint- 
of toddy and arrack were farmed out conjointly remained in force 
in the district for several years. Its short-comings were pointed 

^ An account uf the sea fisheries ot Malabar and Somh. Canara will be found 
ill Bulletin, VoL iii, Xo. 2, of the Madras Government Museum. 
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CHAP. XIL out by the Committee of 1884; but it was considered that in 
Abkabi. Malabar, where toddy arrack alone was then drunk and the toddy 
shopkeeper had the materials for distillation always ready to 
hand, the concentration of manufacture which is essential to the 
successful working of an excise system was impossible. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that these fears were nnfonnded, and except in 
the seventeen outlying pditatns attached to British Cochin the 
joint renting system has long been abandoned. 

Arrack A beginning was made in 1886. In that year a modified 

excise system was introduced into the five municipal towns of the 
district. The privilege of the manufacture and vend of arrack, 
subject only to a duty upon each gallon issued from the distillerv, 
was assigned to a contractor on payment of a lump sum deter¬ 
mined by competition. A modified form of the contract distilleiy 
system was introduced in the year 1888-89 into the four taluks 
of Chirakkal, Kottayam, Calicut and Palghat, and in 1891-92 
the system was extended practically throughout the distinct. 
Arrack was distilled from toddy drawn from marked trees upon 
which tax had been paid, and was supplied at fixed prices to 
licensed vendors. Exclusive privileges of retail sale were sold by 
auction for small areaS: except in the municipal towns where shops 
were sold separately. Two years later the indep)endent sale 
of arrack shops was extended ; in 1895-96 it was introduced 
throughout the district with the exception of the ^""yxiaad and 
Cochin taluks and the Attapadi Valley, and in 1901-02 it was 
extended to the Wynaad. 


tT aggery or 

molasses 

airack. 


Existing 

system. 


In 1898-99 an important innovation was made. To avert a 
threatened failure of supply, permission to sell jaggery or molasses 
arrack was accorded to outside distillers, and Messrs. Parry & Co. 
at once opened depots. Oontraiy to all expectations the experi¬ 
ment met with entire success. Nearly 6,000 proof gallons were 
sold in 1899-1900 and more than 14,000 gaHone in the following 
year, and the consumption increased so rapidly in the succeeding 
year that it was found possible to prohibit the consumption of 
toddy arrack or country spirit from 1st October 1906. 

In 1899-1900 Govexmment dissatisfied with the working of the 
toddy arrack contractor, bought up aU his distilleries, and in the 
following year gave the contract for the two West Coast districts 
to Messrs. Parry & Co. Their contract was renewed in 1903 for 
three years. By its terms they were hound to manufacture a 
minimum quantity of toddy arrack at the Government distillery 
at Ohavakkdd, and sell it at fixed prices to the arrack shopkeeper. 
The toddy was drawn from cocoanut trees in the Chavakkad 
Deputy Tahsildar’s division, in which the contractors then held 
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exclasiue privileges of maiiLifaotare and sale of toddy and arrack, chap. xil. 
The contract expired at the end of September 1906, and from Abkaei. 
October of that year the sale of toddy arrack as coimtiy liquor 
has been prohibited, and the exclusive privilege of manufactur¬ 
ing and supplying molasses ari'ack has heen renewed to the same 
contractors for a peidod of three and a half years. 

With the exception of a few exempted areas, the contract Special 
distillerV system combined with the separate sale of shops obtains 
throughout the district. The combined arrack and toddy rent¬ 
ing system prevails in the seventeen outlpng 2 ^dttams of Cochin, 
and in Cochin itself the renter is allowed the option of manufactur¬ 
ing spirits from toddy drawn from trees which have paid tax 
or of importing them from Native Cochin or Travancore free of 
duty. In the isolated settlements of Anjengo and Tangasseri 
the management of abkari revenue is leased to the Travancore 
Government, In the Wynaad taluk and the AttapAdi Yalley no 
toddy revenue is raised. In the former arrack shops are sold 
separately under the contract distillery system, and the arrack 
is supplied by Messrs. Parry & Co., under a separate contract. 

In the Attapddi Valley the exclusive privilege of manufacture 
and sale of country spirits is disposed of under the renting 
system. 

The foreign liquor trade is controlled in the usual way, Foreign 
licenses to sell wholesale or retail being issued on the payment of 
the prescribed fees. The Oommissaiiat Department is authorised 
under special rules to issue rum to the canteens of the British 
regiment in the three cantonments of the district. Excise duty 
is paid at special rates, but neither the department nor the canteens 
are required to take out licenses. The consumption of country 
brewed beer has increased largely of late years in Malabar. The 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing and supplying cocoanut 
toddy arrack as foreign liquor to the foreign liquor dealers 
throughout the Presidency, has heen granted to Messrs. Parry 
& Co. for a period of eighteen months from October 1906. The 
arrack is distilled in the Grovernment distUleiy at Chavakkdd, the 
toddy required being drawn from trees which have paid tree-tax. 

A refund of tree-tax is made according to the total outturn of 
arrack. 

The toddy revenue is raised on the tree-tax system, by which Toddy, 
a tax is levied upon each tree tapped, and the right to open 
shops is sold annually by auction. The system was first introduced , 
as an experimental measure, into the five municipal towns and 
the Calicut taluk in 1886. In 1889 it was extended to the rest of 
the district, except the special tracts mentioned above, and has 
been in force since, except in the Deputy Tahsildari of Chdvakk^d 
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Sweet tocldy^. 


Opium and 
hemp drugs. 


Customs. 


wliicli during the period from 1899 to 1906 was worked under the 
eomhined arrack and toddj renting system. Toddy is drawn 
from eoeoanut, sago and palmyra trees. Licenses to tap the 
first two trees are issued half yearly at a cost of Ee. 1-8-0 and 
Es. 3 respectiyely. The tax on palmyras is Ee. 1 per annum. 

Since 1892 tapping for sweet toddy in Malabar has been 
controlled by the Abkari department with the object of safe¬ 
guarding the revenue from fermented toddy. No tax is levied 
on trees so tapped^ nor have the trees been marked since 1900 ; 
but licenses for which no fee is charged must be taken out for 
tapping, and the toddy must be drawn in pots freshly coated 
with lime to prev-ent fermentation. As is inevitable, the system 
opens the door to many offences against the abkari laws. Much 
of the toddy drawn under the cloak of these rales is allowed to 
ferment, and the sale of the sweet juice mixed with fermented 
toddy is becoming increasingly common. The latter is the more 
serious offence, because the more diffionlt to detect, but attempts 
are being made to check it by evaporating suspected toddy in 
shops and analysing the residue. 

The sale of preparations of hemp and opium is controlled 
in the usual way, the right to open shops being sold annually by 
auction. Before 1897 the hemp plant [OannMs Sativa or Indica) 
was freely cultivated in the Wynaad taluk, and supplied the 
demand for Malabar. The cultivation of the plant was however 
prohibited in 1897, and now no hemj) is grown in the district. 

Before the Muhammadan invasion, land in Malabar was free 
from assessment, and for the expenses of G-overmnent, which 
were not heavy, the Rajahs were dependent upon certain tradition¬ 
ary sources of income. Among them were ckungam or customs 
duties upon all imports and exports by land and sea, and as early 
as 1723 Hamilton records that all vessels unloading at Tellicherry 
paid a royalty of two bales of rice to ‘the Nayar that was lord 
of the manor.’ These duties were hwied at rates variously 
estimated at from 23 to l^ per cent, ml valorem, and the right to 
collect them was usually farmed out. Apparently they were not a 
very fruitful source of revenue for in 1761 ‘ the King Badalamcur ’ 
the regent of the kingdom of the Kolattiri, granted to the 
Honourable Company ‘ the whole right of collecting customs ’ 
throughout his dominions for an annual sum of 21,000 silver 
fanams.^ In addition however to the duties levied on imports 
and exports the nddpd%his seem to have been- entitled to levy 
tolls or transit duties on goods passing through their ndds. The 


^ G-rsemo’s report, para. 81. 
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MuliammadaTis were more exacting ia tlieir demands, and their CHAP.Xli* 

annual revenue from customs w-as estimated hy the Joint Com- Customs. 

missioners to have been not less than two and half or three 

lakhs of rupees.'* In their time too the inland chowkis or tolls 

multiplied so enormously as seriously to hamper trade and 

agriculture. In 1793 they were ^ established almost in every 

village/ and the exactions to which traders and travellers were 

subject from them were endless. The tariffs were arbitrary, and 

not infrequently ^ the poor merchant is forced out of his direct 

road, to make a circuit of many miles till he has run the gauntlet 

through almost every Customs House of the Province.'^ ^ One of 

the first acts of the Joint Commissioners was to put a stop to 

these exactions ; and by the 10th article of their regulation of 

March 11th, 1793, they provided, with the assent of the Grovernor 

of Bombay, for the abolition of all interior tolls. They continued 

the duties on imports and exports by land and sea but revised 

the tariff. Land customs are collected now only on dutiable 

goods imported from Mah^. Statistics of sea customs are given 

in the separate Appendix. In the district there are nine ports 

open to foreign trade, and thirty, including sub-ports, open to 

coastal trade ; but at only three of the latter are there customs 

establishments. 

Income tax is levied in the usual maimer, but the dif&culties Income Tax. 
of working the tax are greater in Malabar than inmost districts. 

A large proportion of the tax is paid by the mercantile classes in 
sea port towns, whose incomes vary from year to year. They 
trade chiefly in coffee, pepper and copra, and their profits depend 
not only upon local conditions, such as good or bad crops, but 
also upon fluctuations in the European markets. V^ariationa be¬ 
tween the original and the final demands are therefore inevitable; 
and the percentage reduction on appeal not only of the number 
of assessees, but also of the amount of tax, is more than usually 
high. The proportion of assessees to the total population of the 
district is low, and the incidence of the tax per head of population 
was only 8*4 pies in the triennium ending in 1902, the presidency 
average, excluding Madras, being 11’2 pies. On the other hand 
those that do pay the tax usually pay heavily; and, excluding the 
exceptional districts of Madras and the Nilgiris, the incidence 
per head of tax-payers in the same period was higher than in any 
district except Madura. Statistics relating to the tax will be 
found in the separate Appendix. 
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Histoeical— Justice in ancient times—Trials By ordeal—Smarta Vicharam— 
Procedure against debtors. Civil Justice —Early British. Courts—Existing 
Civil Courts—Village Courts—Volume of litigation. Registeation —Malabar 
Wills Act and Marriage Act. Geiminal Justice —The various courts— 
Crave crime—Criminal castes—Mappilla outbreaks— Dacoity—Other forms 
of crime. Police —Police force—Malappuram special force. Jails. 

Aems Act. 

CHAP. xiir. As early as tlie 14tli century civilisation Lad reached a high 
Historical. level in Malahar, and private property was as secure as it is 
Justi^^ to-day. ‘ They put a thief to death,’ says Shaikh Ibn Batata 
ancient of Tangiers who travelled through Malabar in the middle of the 
times. century, ‘ for stealing a single nut or even a grain of seed of any 

fruit, hence thieves are unknown among them.^ A hundred 
years later Abdur-ra25ak visited Calient, and bore witness that 
‘ security and justice were firmly established in the towa.^ 
Varthema was impressed with the honesty of its merchants, and 
^ the favourable testimony of previous writers was confirmed by 
Pyrard De Laval, the Frenchman, who came to Calicut in 1607 : 

^ As for justice it proceeds from the king and throughout the 
kingdom there is no other judge but he. For all that justice is 
well administered and is awarded to all gratuitously.^^ The most 
detailed account, however, of the ‘ Fashion of Justice iu the kins’- 
dom of Malabar ^ is given by Duarte Barbosa,^ the Portuguese, 
who spent sixteen years in India in the beginning of the 16fch 
century, and the system described by him seems to have under¬ 
gone little change in the succeeding three centuries. There is a 
striking similarity between his account and those of the Rajas, 
who at the request of the Joint Commissioners in 1792 described 
the mode in which justice had hitherto been administered in 
their dominions. 

The systems differed of course iu details in the various nads, 
but in all essentials they were the same. The Rajas were the 
fount of justice, but were assisted by their Ttarialcars and the 

1 Voyage of Pyrard De Laval, Translated by Gray and Bell, Hakluyt series, 
3887. Tol.I, p.4i07. 

* A description of the^ Goasts of Sast Africa cmd Maiahar, by Duarte Barbosa. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1866, p. 116. ■ 
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Brdhmans. Caste offences were left to tlie caste assemblies to CHAP. Xlll, 
deal with, and civil disputes were referred to arbitration either Histobical, 
by the caste assemblies or by three or four ^ creditable persons.’ 

There was no written code, but the punishment assigned by 
tradition usually fitted the crime, ihe penalty of death was 
reserved for the more heinous offences such as sacrilege, wilful 
murder and slaying or wounding a Brahman or a cow, but was 
enforced more freely against men of low caste. Mutilation and 
fines were more common forms of punishment. Inhere was nob 
one law for all, but justice was dispensed ‘ according to the 
qualities of persons because there are divers sects and races 
among them.’ Nobles enjoyed the privilege of being exempt 
from being put in irons. Brahmans and women were never pnt 
to death. The former were punished for grave crimes by loss of 
caste and banishment, the latter by being sold as slaves. Torture 
was not nntnown, at any rate in Barbosa’s time. The life of the 
accused person who refused to plead guilty was, to use his 
euphemism, ^ made uncomfortable for eight days,’ and, if he still 
remained obdurate, recourse was had to trial by ordeal. No 
criminal was put to death until he admitted his justice of the 
sentence ; but, if he deliberated too long on the subject, torture 
was employed to convince him. Capital sentences were usually 
carried out with a sword, hut in earlier times more barbarous 
fiaethods were employed. Oriraiuals were occasionally cut in two 
and exposed on a cross bar, and as late as 1795 the Pychy rebel 
had a man impaled alive after a mock trial for robbery. This 
form of punishment was known as the or eagle, and the 

impaling stake seems to have been so named from its resemblance 
to that bird. Great criminals were at times wrapped in green 
palm leaves and torn asunder by elephants. Hanging was intro¬ 
duced by the Muhammadans. 

Trials by ordeal were an essential feature of the system, and Trials bj 
some forms were in use in comparatively recent times. The 
Zamorin in 1710 entered into an agreement with the Tellicherry 
factors to subject conteutious merchants to the oil ordeal. The 
engagement stands recorded in the factory diary ior May Bth, 

1728, as ^ a grant that any Malabare having accounts with us must 
put his hand in oil to prove the verity thereof, given anno 1710.’ 

The ordeal was to pick a coin out of a pot of boiling oil. The 
hand was then swathed in bandages and sealed up, and its condi¬ 
tion three days later, when the bandages were removed, deter¬ 
mined the matter. In later times, at any rate in criminal cases, 
the oil ordeal was reserved for Brahmans and men of higher caste, 
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.CEiiP. Xllt Mappillas, Tijans and others being required to handle or lick a 
His^obical. red hot hatchet. In other places^ notably at Palliport seventeen 
" miles north of Oochin, criminals who refused to admit their guilt 

had to prove their innocence by wading across a piece of water 
swarming with crocodiles. 


Procedure 

against 

debtors. 


Smarfca 

Vicbarams. 


A curious custom^ which seems to have prevailed all over 
Southern India, is thus described by Varthema"' :— 

“ Let us suppose the case that some one has to pay me twentj-five 
ducats, and the debtor promises me to pay them many times, and does 
not pay them. I, not being willing to wait anj? longer, nor to give him 
any indnlgence, shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go softly 
behind the debtor, and with the said branch shall draw a circle on the 
ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose him in the circle shall say 
to him these words three times : ' I command yon by the head of the 
Brahmans and the king that yon do not depart hence nntil yon have 
paid me and satisfied me as mnch as I ought to have from thee ’ and 
he will satisfy me, or truly he will die there without any other guard 
and should he quit the said circle the king would put him to death.” 

An interesting example of the form ot trial by caste tribunals 
is to be found in the Smarta Vichiraws^ or enquiries into 
charges of immorality brought against NambMiri women, which 
are still held in the ancient form. The snspeeted woman, who is 
thereafter referred to as the sddhanamy or thing, is relegated to an 
outhouse {anjdm'pm'a)^ and her family is temporarily excommuni¬ 
cated. The husband has to apply to the Raja, in whose (ancient) 
jurisdiction the offence was committed, to appoint a 
to conduct the mchdram,^ and to issue summons [tiiivi) to them. 
The panchayat consists of the Smarta or President (see p. 107), 
two or more mimdimakars^ or Nambudiris versed in caste law, 
the Agakoyma or local head of the community, and the Purakoyma 
or representative of the Raja, whose duty it is to stand with a 
drawn sword during the trial and keep order. The proceedings 
open with Iswara pufou at the temple, after which the trial begins 
with an examination of the accused’s Msi or maid -servant, who 
incriminates her. The Smarta, Agakoyma and Purakoyma then 
go to the anfdmpura and question the accused through the ddsi 
The woman remains all ihe time in a separate room or behind a 
curtain. The object is to make her confess her guilt, and until 
she does so the proceedings drag on with a short daily examina¬ 
tion by the Smarta. In the old days various methods of 
persuasion are said to have been used, such as the introduction 
of rats and snakes into the woman^s room. When once §he has 


1 Tke Travels of Ludovico d% Varthema (Hakluyt Society), p, 147. 
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admitted lier guilty tlie sddhanam is "brought out aud subjected to a CHAP. xill. 
minute cross* exammation before all the members of the courts Historical. 
with the purpose of elieitiag the names of all the persons who 
have had a share in her offence. At the close of the trial the 
names of the guiltj parties are proclaimed hj a Pattar; the 
sddhanam is deprived of her umbrella, her funeral rites are 
performed, and she is driven out of the house. The husband has to 
perform elaborate purificatory and expiatory rites {frdyaschittam)^ 
concluding with a sudhi/bhojanaMj or feast to celebrate his re¬ 
admission into caste, after he has obtained the Eaja’s permission. 

The outcaste woman sometimes continues to be maintained by 
her husband; but more often becomes a prostitute, or finds 
a refuge in an institution such as that of the Aramanakkal 
Jifannannar in Ohiratkal, said to have been founded by a Tijan 
who had had intercourse with an anierjanam and was given a 
grant of land by the Ohirakkal Eaja on condition of his receiving 
and mamtaining outcaste Nambudiri women. All persons 
implicated by the woman at the trial are also outcasted. In the 
old days they are said to have had the light to challenge trial 
by the oil ordeal, but nowadays their resort is a civil suit for 
defamation. At a recent cause celebre in Ponnani the number of 
persons implicated amounted to over sixty. ^ma7'ia vichdrams are 
often very protracted and necessarily very costly, the husband 
having to feed and house the members of the court, in addition to 
paying various fees and to the expense of the prescribed purifica¬ 
tory ceremonies. 

In 1792 when they took over Malabar, the British first con- Civil 
oeived the idea of leaving the administration of justice in the Justice. 
hands of the Rajas. But the plan was doomed to failure from 
the first, and in December 1792 a temporary Court of Justice, 
presided over by each of the Joint Commissioners in turn was 
established in Calicut. Three months later when Mr, Farmer 
was appointed Supravisor of Malabar this court was abolished. 

Subject to the appellate authority of the Supravisor, his assistant 
was vested with civil and criminal jurisdiction in Calicut and its 
vicinity, and the Northern and Southern Superintendents with 
like powers in their respective divisions. Seven local Darogas 
were established on July 1st, 1793, in Cannanore, Quilandi, 

Tanur, Tirurang^di, Ponndni, Chettuvayi and Palghat. In 1802 
an important step in advance was made in the separation of the 
judicial from the executive administration. A Provincial Court 
was established at Tellicherry, presided over by three judges, 
two of whom went periodically on circuit. Zillah Courts were 
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esfcablislied at Telliclierry and OaKcut, and a Registrar’s Court at 
the latter town. In 1812 an auxiliary Zillali Court was set up in 
Cochin^ and in 1816 District Munsiff’s Courts were instituted. 
All these courts save the last were abolished in 1845, and their 
places were taken by tbe Civil and Sessions Courts of Tellicherry 
and Calicut, the Subordinate Court of Calicut, and the princi¬ 
pal Sudr Amins’ Courts at Tellicherry and Cochin. In 1875 the 
designation of the courts were changed. The Civil and Sessions 
Judges became the District and Sessions Judges of North and 
South Malabar, and the Principal Siidr Amins became Subor¬ 
dinate Judges. 

There are now twenty-five civil courts in Malabar, far more 
than in any other district of the presidency, Vii^agapatam with 
seventeen and Tanjore with fifteen being its nearest rivals. 
There are District Courts at Calicut and Tellicherry, Subordi¬ 
nate Judge’s Courts at Calicut, Palghat and Cochin, and twenty 
District Munsifi’s Courts, thirteen in South Malabar and seven 
in North Malabar. 

Village headuaen [adhigdris) are empowered under the Village 
Courts Act of 1889 to try petty suits where the value of the cause 
of action does not exceed Rs. 20 ; and the system of trial by 
Bench Courts under section 9 of the same Act is in force in 
certain areas. But the village courts are not popular, and do not 
appreciably lighten the burden of the civil courts. More than 
a quarter of the total number of suits launched in the presidency 
in 1903 were filed in the village courts; but in Malabar the 
proportion was only one-eleventh. 

The volume of litigation in the district is immense. In the 
last twenty years Malabar has contributed one-eighth of the total 
litigation of the presidency, exclusive of Madras, and, if suits filed 
before village courts be excluded, tbe proportion rises to one-sixth. 
North Malabar is a worse offender in this respect than South, and 
shares with Tanjore the dubious distinction of being the most 
litigious district in the presidency. In the last ten years an 
average of one in every 56 persons in North Malabar has been 
engaged in litigation, and one in every 99 persons in South 
Malabar. 

Litigation is a luxury of the rich in India, and the accepted 
explanation of the constant resort to the courts in Malabar is the 
general prosperity of the district and its immunity from famine. 
Other causes are the complexity of its land tenures, and the 
inevitable dispute as to the value of improvements on the termina¬ 
tion of Mnam or other demises. Since 1885, the worst year om 
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record in point of litigation, litigation lias not increased, and in. CHAP. XIii, 
the last two or three years it has been less than in any of the 
preceding eighteen. 

Intimately connected with the civil courts, the Eegistration 
department has equally heavy work, and of all the documents 
presented for registration in the presidency in the latest year for 
which figures are available no less than one-sixth were registered 
in Malabar. Registration was inaugurated in 1799 when a proc¬ 
lamation was issued that ^ all writings in evidence of the transfer 
of landed property . . shall he registered either in the Provincial 

or local adawlets.^ There are now two District Registrars, with 
jurisdictions corresponding to those of the District Judges of 
North and South Malabar, and forty-nine Sub-registrars. Doubt¬ 
less owing to the operation of the maTumakkatidyam system of 
inheritance, and to the rooted objection of the Malabar landlord 
to divest himself of the title of janmi, sales and absolute aliena¬ 
tions of property are rare ; but Malabar accounts for the greater 
portion of the leases registered in the presidency. The value of 
registration as conferring security of title has long been recognised 
in tie district, and more than half the registrations affecting 
immoveable property effected in Malabar in 1902 were optional. 

The effect of the Malabar Wills Act (Act V of 1898), which Malab&r 
placed the testamentary disposition of self-acquired property by 
persons subject to marumakkattdyofti law on a secure basis, is Act. 
beginning to make itself felt, tbe number of wills registered in 
1901-02 being more than double those registered three years 
before. The Malabar Marriage Act (Act IV of 1896) for the 
registration of sonibandkams is on the other hand almost a dead 
letter, (see p. 99), and since the passing of Act Y of 1898 
husbands have been able to make provision for their wives and 
children without registering their sambandhams. Sixty applica¬ 
tions for registry were received in Malabar in tbe first fourteen 
months after the Act was put in force, nineteen in the next 
three years but only six in the trienninm ending 1903-04. All 
registering ofificers have been appointed marriage registrars. 

All village magistrates have the usual powers in petty cases Criminal 
arising in their villages, but rarely exercise them. The Sub- 
registrars of Payyoli, Panur, Irikkur, Ferok, Oherpalcheri, Tanur, 

Koduvayur and Kuzhalmannam are special magistrates empowered 
to try offences under section 34 of the Police Act, and there are 
fi Calicut, Cochin, Palghat and Tellieherry benches of magistrates 
who are authorised to try petty cases arising within those towns. 
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All Talisildars liave second-class powers, but they try only cases 
whicli are transferred to them for disposal by the District and 
Divisional Magistrates. A Stationary Magistrate with second? 
class powers is stationed in each talnk, except Wy naad and Cochin, 
where their places are taken by Sheristadar-magistrates, and the 
various Deputy Tahsildars of the district are also subordinate 
magistrates with second-class powers. The number of these 
subordinate magistrates including stationary magistrates and the 
town sub-magistrate of Calicut is twenty-one. The District Magis¬ 
trate, the six Divisional Magistrates, and the Treasury Deputy 
Collector have the usual first class powers. The two Courts of 
Session of North and South Malabar sit at Tellicherry and Calicut 
respectively. 

Mappilla outbreaks have given Malabar a bad name as a tur¬ 
bulent and a lawless district; but the ratio of grave crime to 
population is comparatively small, and the reputation is not 
deserved. Malabar is protected from famine by the unfailing 
sonth-west monsoon, and the prices of foodstuffs, a natural baro¬ 
meter of crime, do not fluctuate so much as in other less fortunate 
districts. Agrarian depression, due to rack-renting, evictions 
and the oppression of the janmi, has occasionally in the past led 
to outbreaks of violent crime; but on the whole labour is plenti¬ 
ful, wages are high, and actual want drives fewer people to crime 
than is the case elsewhere. The bitter faction feuds of the Ceded 
Tracts and the criminal tribes of the southern districts of the 
presidency are alike absent, and comparatively little use has 
hitherto been made of the security sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. But the fanatic Mappilla requires careful 
watching, and the large body of police maintained in the district 
chiefly on his account has helped to keep down crime. Burglary 
and dacoity are comparatively rare, a sure test of successful 
preventive work, and the percentage of cases detected and stolen 
property recovered has been in the last five years much above the 
average. 

The backward Mappilla caste, which has a preference for 
town life, strong caste sympathies, and a natural talent for orga¬ 
nisation, supplies most of the professional criminals. The major¬ 
ity of Mappillas are peaceful and law-abiding citizens, hut those 
who take to a life of crime find a safe asylum in the crowded 
Mappilla quarters of the big towns, and combine readily into* 
gangs. Most of these gangs are well known to the police, and 
are carefully watched. Two of the worst long made Panur in 
Kurumbranad and Minohanda in Calicut the head-quarters of 
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crime in North and Soiitli ^lalabar respectively, but they have 
recently been broken up and many of their members are servinir 
long termb of imprisonment. 

'the Mappilla outbreaks, which have periodically disturbed 
the peace of cbe district since 1836, are peculiar to Malabar 
and its most distinctive form of crime. They differ from ordin¬ 
ary crime in many essentials, and are referred to at length in 
Chapter II. 

Daeoity is not a common crime in Malabar. It was however 
very prev^alent between the years 1865 and 1878, a period of 
agricultural depression and Mdppillaunrest. In 1866 and again 
between 1876 and 1878 food grains were at famine prices, and 
there were Mappilla outrages in 1864, 1865 and 1873, and an 
aljortive attempt in 1877. Between 1874 and 1877 a vigorous 
campaign was instituted against the dacoits, and, no less than 
408 being convicted, the crime was stamped out in the district 
for many years. There was a recrudescence in Ernad and 
Walavanad in 1896 after the serious outrage of that year; but 
energetic measures were taken, and the taluks were cleared of 
the worst characters. Since that time the erioie has been 
comparatively rare in jfalabar. 

TTouse-breahing, theft and cattle-lifting are the favourite 
forms of grave crime. The last named is peculiarly common in 
tlie Fonnani taluk near the Cochin frontier and in the Angadi- 
puram division. In Ponufini the thieves have a safe asylum 
close at hand in the Cochin State, and the system of tupptfkuli 
or blackmail is firmly established. In the Angcidipuraiii divi¬ 
sion more ingenious methods are employed. Buffaloes are usually 
stolen, and, after being rapidly driven long distances, are keidin 
close confinement for some days. Their appearance is cleverly 
altered by branding and by docking their ears and fails, and oil 
rubbed daily into their skins makes them change colour. An 
accomplice is then secured to impound the cattle for alleged 
trespass, and the thieves hj releasing them on payment of feeding 
and other charges obtain documentary evidence of title. 

In ancient times the nddvdzJm and the desamhhia supported 
by their armed Nayar retainers maintained law and order. With 
the Muhammadan invasion the system broke down. Tipu's 
brutal methods of obtaining converts to Islam, which drove the 
Bnjas and thousands of their principal adherents out of their 
country, broke up the social organism, and engendered a fierce 
and abiding hatred between Hindu and Muhammadan; and ic 
1792, when the British took over Malabar, this aniinosity had 
47 
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CHAP. XIII. reached a dangerous height, and the foundations of law and 
Police. order had been undermined. South Malabar was in particular 
terrorised by bands of marauding Mappillas who found a secure 
retreat in the jungles of Ernad and Walavanad. The military 
held the country for a time ; but were gradually drafted out of 
Malabar to prosecute the campaign against Tipu, which ended 
with the fall of Seringapatam, and their departure rendered 
necessary the organisation of police. To overawe the jungle 
Mappillas, ISTayar sibbandi corps were raised to serve under their 
native chieftains, and by the end of the eighteenth century a 
more regular police force had been established in each of the 
collectorates into which the district was then divided. In the 
collectorate of Angadipnram, to take a single instance, which 
included Vellatiri, Oheranad, Yettatnad and Parappanad, the 
establishment of police in 1800 consisted of two jemadars, 8 daffa- 
dars and 277 kolkars, besides detachments of sibbandi corps 
stations at various places in the division. In 1801 the irregular 
and undisciplined sibbandi corps were disbanded, and their place 
was taken by a force of 500 armed police raised by'^Captain Watson, 
mainly for the purpose of collecting the revenue. In the troublous 
times of the Pychy rebellion this force, w^hich then numbered 
1,200, did conspicuous service. Not only did they clear the low 
country of the small bands of rebels which infested it, but under 
Mr. Baber they were mainly instrumental in bringing the Kaja 
to bay and in stamping out the rebellion. This force was dis¬ 
banded about 1810, and since that date the Malabar police lias 
followed normal lines of development. The existing establish¬ 
ment of ^ police daroghas and tanahdars ^ was abolished by 
Regulation II of 1816, and a system was introduced piously 
believed to be founded upon the ancient usages of the country.^ 
Under the general control of the Zillah Magistrate and his 
assistants, the adhigdri was the head of the village police, the 
Tahsildar of the taluk police, and aiuins were appointed to dis¬ 
charge police duties in important towns. A curious feature of 
the system was that no special establishment of constables existed. 
Police duties were discharged by the ordinary revenue peon, and 
about 1823 a very common response to a request for an escort for 
prisoners was that the peons were ‘ too busy with the revenue 
survey to be spared.^ The M^ppilla outbreaks which began in 
1856 soon revealed the inadequacy of the system. The establish¬ 
ment of a local police corps consisting of 31 native officers, 2 
buglers and 150 men under the command of two military officers 
was sanctioned by the Government of India in 1854,^ but the 

^ GQrresjK>iidence on Moplah. outrages in Malabar II, G33, 
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Murder of Mr. Ccnollj fsee p. 85) in 1855 once more exj^osed CHAP. xiil. 
the ‘ utter ineiBciency of the policed The assassins after their Puiice. 
escape from jail wandered about the district for some weeks, and^ 
though it was a matter of common knowledge that they were 
contemplating some crime, tlie Tahsildars took no notice of them, 
and made no effort to inform one another of their movements. 

The ease with which the Collector of Malabar had been murdered 
was a strong argument for the reform of the police, which was 
then under discussion; and a few years later the present police 
force was organised under Act XXIV of 1859. 

The district is divided for police purposes into North and l^oHce 
8outh Malabar, the taluks of Ohirakkal, Eottayam, Kurum- 
branad, and IVjnaad forming the northern division, and those of 
Calicut, Brnad, Walavanad, Palghat, and Cochin the southern. 

TeUicheriy is the headquarters of the former, and Calicut that of 
the latter. The Superintendent of the South Malabar division 
district is assisted by Assistant SujDerintendents at Malappuram 
and Palgliat. The force in the two districts consisted in 1906 of 
188 officers and 1,278 men. In the same year there w^ere 106 
police stations, an average of one to every 55 square miles,^ 
the average for the Presidency being one to 85 square miles. 

Recruiting presents no difficulties, and men are enlisted in 
Malabar for Madura, Tinneveliy and South Canara. Any 
number of Nayars of good physique are available, but literate 
Mappillas and Tiyans are not so plentiful, and care has to be 
taken to avoid an undue preponderance of the first-named caste. 


All the finest recruits are drafted into the Special Force, Malappuram 
established as a punitive force in the Mappilla zone temporarily 
in 1885 and made permanent in 1897. The force which is quar¬ 
tered in permanent lines at Malappuram consists of 80 constables, 

4 native head constables, 4 sergeants, a bugler and a European 
Inspector. It is a fine body of men holding its own with 


European troops in drill and signalling, and rendered a good 
account of itself in the outbreak of 1896. During each Jiamazan 


the Special Force and Calicut reserves are mobilised and distri¬ 
buted into parties stationed at Pandalur, Pandikkad, Tuvvur, 
Manjeri and Malappuram. The parties are kept in touch with 
one another by elaborate signalling arrangements. 


Imprisonment was not a common form of punishment in Jails. 
olden days, and jails are a British innovation. In the early part 
of the 19th century the principal towns of the district, Pal ghat, 

Cochin, Calicut, Tellicherry and Cannanore, each had its own 


^ Under tlie re-allocatiou scheme the number oi stations in this distiict vtill 
be reduced to 39 veith 27 outposts. 
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CUXi \ Kill, prison, and work was found for tbc convicts on the roads. In 
jAiLh. the middle of the centuiy the death rate auiong the prisoners was 
terribly high, and in particular the old Jail near the French 
at Calicut was notoriously unhealthy. Epidemics of cholera and 
smalhpox were frequent, and in 1859 153 convicts out of a daily 
average strength of 382 died in prison. The jail at Palgliat was 
aholished in 186S and those at Telliclierry, Cochin and Calicut 
in the order named between 1885 and 1892. The Central .Jail at 
Caimanore, built in 1869 on the association block system witli 
accommodation for 1,062 prisoners, is now the only one in Malabar. 
A printing press has lately been set up, but the chief industries 
are furniture carving, wood and cocoamit shell carving, and the 
weaving of coarse rugs and blankets. There are twenty-one 
subsidiary jails in the district. 

Anm Acfc. The Arms Act is worked in the usual manner, the only special 

feature being that in Malahar, being a partially disarmed district, 
licensed guns are stamped every year on what is known as the 
Hallmark plan. The reare few applications for licenses under 
Form XI, to possess arms for the protection of cultivation, but 
about 7,500 licenses under Form VIII, to possess arms for spurt, 
protection, or display, are issued every year. The number seems 
immense, but the jungles are so vast, and deer and pig do such 
damage to the crops, that if agriculture Is to be carried on at all 
on the margin of cultivation, the game must suffer. Carrying 
arms was forbidden under pain of death by a proclamation issued 
in ISOS."^ The possession of the Mappilla war knife was declared 
illegal by Act XXIV of 1854. Finally in 1885 the four taluks 
of Calient, Brnad, Walavanad and Ponnani were disarmed. 


^ Logau’b Treaties—CCXXXIY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-OOVEENMENT. 


Local Bo abbs —• llct‘oij)ts — Expenditure — Difficulties. MCMiiPALiriLfe — 
Calicut municipality—Palgliat numicipality—Cochin iimnicipalit.y~»Tollicberry 
iiiuinoipalicy—Cannaiiore municipality. 

Outside tlie five municipalities of Calicut, Palgliat, Telli- 
cherry, Cannanore and Cocliiji, local afiairs are managed Ly tlie 
District Board and tlie taluk boards of Calicut, Malappuraiii, 
Telliclierry, Palgliat and Wynaad, witli jurisdictions correspond^ 
ing to tlie divisional cliarges of tlie same name. Tlie town 
of Ponnani was constituted a Union under the Local Boards 
Act in 1907. 

Statistics of the income and expenditure of the local boards 
are given in the separate Appendix. As in other districts, they 
derive the greater portion of their income from the land cess. 
The cess was originally levied under Act ID of 1860 at the rate 
of 6 pies in the rupee of assessment; hut when the Local Funds 
Act (Act IV of 1871) was introduced, the rate was raised, as in 
other pai^ of the presidency, to one anna in the rupee. In 
Malabar however the assessment was so light that the revenue 
thus raised proved wholly inadequate for the purposes of the Act. 
By 1877 entire insolvency had been reached under most heads 
of local fund expenditure, and financial difficulties were staved off 
only by large annual grants from provincial funds, varying from 
Rs. 2,38,030 to Es. 1,78,630. The rate was accordingly doubled 
by the Malabar Oess Act (Act I of 1878), and the cess was coL 
lected till 1902 at the rate of two annas in the rupee. In that year 
the Grovernnient of India expressed the opinion that the reasons for 
the specially high local rate would disappear with the introduc¬ 
tion of the settlement, and suggested tnat the rates might be 
lowered to 1 anna 3 pies per rupee of the new assessment without 
sacrificing any portion of the revenue hitherto raised for local 
funds. The suggestion was adopted by the Grovernment of 
Madras with some modifications necessitated by the working of 
the increment remission rules. As the actual land revenue 
demand for each fasli, on w^hich the cess is calculated, is the 
settlement demand less the increment remission, the rate for 
each taluk is fixed so as to continue the income derived by the 
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CHAP. XIV. local funds before tlie settlement, and is being gradually lowered 
Local till the rate of 1 anna 3 pies fixed by the Government of India 
is reached. These arrangements are not in force in the Wynaad 
talufcj where the cess is still levied at the rate of two annas in the 
rupee. Tolls follow next in importance as a source of income. 
There are 42 toll-gates in the district at all of which, except 
two, full rates are imposed. Ferries also yield a large revenue 
but the income from markets, many of which are owned by 
private persons, is comparatively small. The incidence of local 
fund taxation per head of population was in 1903-04 As. 2-2 
including and As. 1-8 excluding tolls. The average for 
presidency for the preceding year was As. 3-3 and As. 2-10 
respectively. 

Expenditure, Schools, sanitation, medical institutions and vaccination are 
some of the objects upon which the boards spend their money, hut 
as usual the greater part of their income is devoted to communi- 
cations. The prescribed minimiun to bo spent on communications 
in the district is one-half the land cess plus the net receipts from 
tolls and ferries. Government in 1902 having ordered that the 
net receipts from ferries should be expended on roads in general 
and bridges in particular. Bridging is an expensive item in 
Malabar. In one year alone, for instance, (1902-03) 114 bridges 
were built or rebuilt and 162 repaired at an outlay of nearly half 
a lakh. The boards are fortunate however in deriving an 
income of more than Es. 60,000 annually from ferries^ an 
unimportant source of revenue in most districts. 

Difficulties. struggle to make both ends meet is in Malabar more 

than usually hard and the difficulties with which the District and 
taluk boards have to contend are many. The fact that the 
houses are not as a rule collected in villages increases the difficulty 
and expense of supervising such matters as sanitation and 
vaccination; and in spite of the many navigable rivers and 
canals the conditions of the country necessitate an immense 
system of roads, which owing to the heavy rainfall it is impossi¬ 
ble to keep in order except at a great cost. On the Bast Coast 
village roads and tracks fit for bandy traffic can easily be 
improvised over the dry wastes which intervene between the 
ayacuts of the different tanks. In Malabar with its broken 
laterite surface and deep closely cultivated valleys, where in the 
words of Ibn Batuta, as true to-day as when,they were written 
^ every one has a garden, and his house is placed in the middle 
of it and round the whole is a fence of wood,^ it is difficult 
to ride across country for any distance, and usually impossible 
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to make even a short road without undertaking much expensive chap. xiv. 

earthwork; constructing innumerable culverts, and building one Locii 

or two bridges of considerable span. The Wynaad taluk, where 

the expenditure invariably exceeds the income by nearly half a 

lakh, is a constant drain upon the resources of the District Board, 

which for lack of funds has had to hand over to the Public Works 

Department of Government the maintenance of the two most 

important roads in the district, the Calicut-Mysore and TeUicherry- 

Coorg roads, and many ruins are to be seen of important bridges 

which the Boards cannot afford to rebuild. Nevertheless in the 

last half century the mileage ot made roads has increased from 

133 miles to more than 1,700, and of late their condition has 

steadily improved. In the same period the number of travellers^ 

bungalows has been trebled; medical relief has been brought 

within comparatively easy reach of every part of tlie district; and 

the local boards are in part respousible for the proud position 

which Malabar holds in education among the districts of the 

presidency. 

No advantage was taken in Malabar of Act XXVI of 1850, 
aud all the five municipalities were constituted in 1866 under the 
provisions of the Town Improvements Act of 186*5. Statistics 
of their income and expenditure will be found in the separate 
Appendix. 

The largest and most important municipality in Malabar is Calicut 
that of Calicut, the head-quarter town. With an income amount- i^iunicipality, 
ing to upwards of Rs. 80,000, the greater portion of which is 
derived from tolls and the usual taxes, the municipality 
administers au area of 13 square miles vdtli a population of 
76,981, and maintains 48 miles of road. 

The municipality has had a chequered career. In 1882 the 
rate-payers were allowed for the first time to elect one-half of 
the councillors, and in 188G-87 the full complement of elected 
councillors, viz., 18 out of 24, was secured, and the privilege of 
electing its chairman was conferred upon the council. The experi¬ 
ment, however, was not a success, and the administration of the 
municipality, never good, went from had to worse, till in 1890, 
in view of the ‘ discreditable and unsatisfactory ^ administration 
of the previous year, both privileges were withdrawn. A paid 
chairman held office for two years, and subsequently the Revenue 
Divisional Officer was ex-officio chairman till 1901. The 
privilege of electing one-half of the councillors was restored in 
1896-97, and since 1901 the council has once more been permitted 
to elect its own chairman. 
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OHAP. Xty. This brief history of the constitatioa of the council is a 
Aiuxici- coDiaientary upon its work. Till the year 1890 its administration 
iHianRs. condemned by Gorernmeiit with unfailing regularity, bat in 

the last ten years there has been a gradual improv ement, and in the 
latest municipal review Calient was oiie of the towns selected for 
honourable mention. The municipality’s record, however, during 
its 88 years' work has been characterised by apathy and lack of 
enterprise, and compares unfavourably with that of Palghat. 
Por a municipal town the roads are bad. The town is still 
without a regular system of water-supply or drainage, and owes 
to its municipality few public improvements. A few weUs, the 
new buildings for its civil hospital, the new Mappilla and 
Christian burial grounds, the mromotor and reservoirs erected to 
preserve the water of the Mananchira tank from pollution, and 
the foot-path over the Kalhiyi railway bridge are its most 
important additions to the town. The incidence of municipal 
taxation per head of the population has averaged Rs. 1-12-G in 
the last five years. 

Palghat Next in importance comes the municipality of Palghat with 

municipalP.y. jq square luilcs, a population of44,17 75 and an income 

only slightly less than that of Calicut. Here the experiment of 
local self government has proved a decided success, and in its 
annual review^ G-overument has rarely had occasion to find fault 
with the general administrarion of the municipality. No doubt 
the conditions of the town are favourable to the growth of 
municipal institutions. Its situation on the railway in the 
middle of a rich taluk, with roads converging upon it from every 
direction, enables the municipality to levy contributions in the 
shape of tolls upon a large volume of trade passing through the 
town, and in spite of the share of the receipts paid to the local 
boards, the council's income from this source is nearly double 
that of Calicut where so much of the trade is sea-borne. Conti¬ 
nuity of administration however has also contributed to the 
success of the municipality which for the past fourteen years has 
been presided over by the same chairman. The chairman is 
nominated by Government and of 20 councillors 15 are elected. 

The council has been peculiarly successful in its educational 
policy, and for many years under the administration of Mr. 0. M. 
Barrow the Victoria College, which is referred to in Chapter X 
above, yielded a handsome profit to the municipality. The 
college was provided with new buildings in 1890 at a cost of 
Rs. 15,169 and further additions were made in 1894 and 1902 at 
a total outlay of Rs. 7,000. Among the many other improvements 
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IB PalgLatj wMch are due to municipal enterprise, may be men* CHAP. XIT. 
tioned tlie Dance Market opened in 1897, the new municipal Mtjnici- 
office and slaughter house, and two branch dispensaries, and it is 
to large contributions towards the expenses of construction made 
by the municipality and local boards, that the public owe the 
convenience of using for passenger and wheeled traffic the Kalpati 
railway bridge between Olavakkod and Palghat. The Sanitary 
Commissioner however has condemned the water-supply of the 
town as unsatisfactory and its drainage as deficient. The council 
maintains upwards of 60 miles of roads. 

In Cochin municipal administration has always been fairly Cockin 
satisfactory considering the small income at the council's disposal 
and the difficulties with which it has to contend. The conditions 
of the place are, as Grovernment pointed out in its review of the 
administration report of 1872, favourable to the working of 
municipal institutions. The town is compact, and the population 
largely of a class to be reached by taxation. But the very com¬ 
pactness of the town renders the problems of water-supply and 
sanitation peculiarly difficult. This is inevitable in a crowded 
eastern town with a population of 19,274, and 2,639 occupied 
houses, cramped into a strip of sand between the backwater and the 
sea measuring barely a square mile. The wells which are used by 
the poorer classes are polluted by infiltration of sewage and drain¬ 
age water, and the health of the town is usually bad. Water for 
the better classes is conveyed in casks from the Alwaye river ; 
hut the supply is in the hands of private contractors, and its purity 
cannot be depended on. Various schemes for the improvement 
of the water-supply have been taken up by the municipality. 

Iron tanks for the storage of rain water were imported in 1882, 
and in 1893 an unsuccessful attempt was made to bore an 
artesian well at a cost of nearly Bs. 5,000. Another proposal, 
broached in 1895, to convey water to the town from the Hill 
Bungalow of the Cochin Eaja at a cost of 8 lakhs also fell through. 

The drainage problem is also still unsolved. There are nearly 
21,000 feet of masonry drains in the town, but the Sanitary 
Commissioner has condemned them as practically useless. The ' 
crowded and insanitary Mappiila quarter of Kalvetti is a standing 
menace to the health of the town, and the cholera and small-pox 
epidemics that periodically ravage Cochin all originate here. 

The council’s income is small and barely suffices for the ordinary 
objects of municipal expenditure. Notable improvements to the 
town effected by the municipality are therefore few. Among^ 
them may be mentioned the reclamation of the Ealvetti swamp, 

48 
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and fclie revetment witt granite of tlie canal. Fires are a danger 
tliat has to be specially guarded against in CocMn; and since the 
last great fire of 1889 (see p. 407) thatched houses have been 
forbidden in the crowded quarters of the town, and a loan of 
Rs. 2,300 was advanced by Groverument to enable the poorer 
inhabitants to roof their houses with tiles. The municipality 
maintains only 9 miles of road. There is little wheeled traffic in 
the town, and the council derives little income from the only two 
toll-gates on the Kalvetti and Oheriai bridges. Tolls levied on 
boats using the Kalvetti canal and the rent of the Vypeen ferry 
however make up for the lack of receipts from toll-gates. l''he 
council has enjoyed the privilege of electing its chairman since 
1895 and its vice-chairman since 1898. The strength of the 
council is 16, of whom 12 councillors are elected. 

The working of the Tellicherry municipality, which like the 
others was constituted in 1866, does not call for any special 
remarks. Its administration, without being in any way brilliant, 
has usually been efficient. The chairman however is nominated 
by Government, the privilege of election having been withdrawn 
in 1898 ^ owing to the unsatisfactory state of municipal affairs.^ 
The rate-payers are allowed to elect half of the 18 members of 
the council. Besides attending in the usual way to the lighting 
and sanitation, the council has enriched the town by a Jubilee 
market completed in 1889 at a cost of over Rs. 11,000 and by 
the Oh£il branch dispensary; and has of late years managed the 
Brennen College with such success that, instead of costing the 
council more than Rs. 5,000 per annum for its upkeep, as it did 
in the year they took over charge, it now yields an annual profit 
of more than Rs. 1,000. For its water-supply the town is still 
dependent on wells public and private, but the water is reported 
to be excellent and the best on the coast. The health of the 
town is usually good ; but cholera, small-pox and recently plague 
are prevalent in the crowded and insanitary Mappilla and Muk- 
kuvan quarter of Chalil. 

Unlike the other municipalities, Cannanore is not a centre of 
thriving and progressive trade. Apart from the bay which affords 
some shelter to small native craft, the town which is not situated 
upon a river or backwater offers few natural advantages to trade. 
Its strong fort however and the healthy open plain around 
it make it an ideal site for a cantonment; and Cannanore was for 
many years the head-quarters of the Malabar and South Canara 
brigade. A regiment of Native infantry and a company of 
British troops are all that remain, and the reduction of the 
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garrison was a severe blow to tbe town. Mncli of tie trade 
bitberto attracted to Cannanore by its populous cantonment was 
diverted to its natural outlet at TelKcherry, and tbe income of the 
municipality suffered in consequence. The population of the 
town dwindled from Sl^lTO in 1871 to 27,811 in 1901, whereas 
that of Tellicherry increased from 20,504 to 27,883 in the same 
period. The extension of the railway to the town has given 
a welcome impetus to trade, and the income of the municipality 
which for many years was almost stationary has shown a satisfac¬ 
tory increase in the last tew years. Poverty however aggravated 
by inefiScient administration has prevented the council from 
embarking upon any ambitious schemes of town improvement; 
and beyond maintaining medical and educational institutions and 
attending to conservancy and sanitation, the mnnicipahty has 
done little for the town. Its roads however which are upwards 
of 23 miles in length are weh maintained^ and are the best 
municipal roads in Malabar. 


CHAP.XTV. 
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GAZETTEER. 


Cahcut Taiuk—B eypore—Calicut — Chev&ydr—Kanniparamba—Pdthupddi — 
Tamarass^ri. Chirakkal Taluk—A njarakkandi— Cannanore—Chirakkal— 
Ettikiilam—Jrukkiir—M —PayyanliJ*— Srikandapuram— Taliparamba— 

Valarpattanam. Cochin Taluk—B ritish Coohin. Ernad Taluk—A riyak- 
kdd— Chdliyam —Edakkara—Feiok—Kadalundi—Konddtti — Edttakkal— 
Malappuram—Mambram — Manjeri —Nilambdr — Tirnraugadi ~ Waudnr. 
Kottayam Taluk—D armadam—Iritti—Kadirhr —Kannavam—Kdttayam— 
Kdttaparaniba—Manattana—Pazhassi—Tellicherry. Kurumbran ab Taluk 
— Badagara—Chombala — Kdttakkal— Knttipiiram — Kuttiyadi—Mahd — 
Nadapnram —Nadavannxir — Pantalayini Kollam—Payyoli—Quilandi. 
Palghat Taluk—A lattui’—Kollangdd —Palghat — Para—Ptidunagarani— 
Vadakkanchdri. Ponnani Taluk — Cbavakkad—(IJhdttuvayi—Edappal — 
Enamakkal—(Turnvayiir —Kddakkal—Matbilagam—Paimiyiir — Ponnani— 
Pudiyangadi—Pdnatttir—Tanur— Tii undvayi—Tirnr— Triprayar— Tritala. 
Walavanad Taluk — Angadippuram—Attapddi Talley— Cherukkdd—Cher- 
palohdri—Karimpnzha—Kavalappira—Kolattdr —Mannarakkad — Mankada 
Pallipnram—Otfcapdlam — Pattambi—Perintalmanna—Sborandr — Taniam- 
kulam. Wynaad Taluk — Ohandanatdde — Kalpatta—Kordt — Lakkidi— 
Manantoddy—Meppadi — Panamaram — Pukkdt—Sultan’s Battery—Tiru- 
nelli—Tayittiri. 


CALICUT TALUK. 


CBA-P. XT. Calicut, convenientlT situated, as befits tbe bead-quarter taluk, 
Calicut. in tbe very centre of the district, is the smallest taluk in 

- Malabar proper, and witb 674 inbabitants to tbe square mile is, 

after Ponnani, the most thickly populated. Physically it bears 
a striking resemblance to the three northern taluks; hut among 
the hills that guard it on the east are some of the loftiest peaks 
in Malabar, CamePs Hump, Vellari Mala and Elambileri. 
The two chief rivers, the Beypore and Elattlir rivers in the south 
and north respectively, are linked by the Conolly canal; but north 
of the capital the importance of the canal, like that of the coast 
road, has been diminished by the extension of the South Indian 
Railway. The interior is not so well served with communications 
as the seaboard, but as far as the head of the Tamarasseri pass 
the great Calicut-Mysore road passes through the taluk. The old 
roads from Calicut to Ariyakkod, and from Manasseri to Ariyak- 
kod are now impassable; but the latter could be reopened without 
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diffienltj. The unsarveyed lands along the foot and on the CHAP. XV, 
slopes of the ghats^ which measure 92 square miles or nearly Calicut. 
one-fourth of the area of the taluk, are covered with valuable 
private forests, and teem with big game. 

The soils are typical of the district and the crops charac¬ 
teristic of South Malabar. Pepper plantations are rare, the 
industry never having recovered from the devastations of Tipu, 
who of the vines in the south of the district left not one in fifty 
standing. Modan takes the place of punam as the principal dry 
crop, and rubber is being experimented with at the bottom of the 
Tamarasseri ghat. Twenty-nine per cent, of the population are 
MappiUas, which is almost the district average. Nevertheless 
Calicut is comparatively well educated, the percentage of its 
literates (13 per cent.) being exceeded only in Cochin and Kotta- 
yam. Por revenue purposes the taluk, which with the town is 
a sub-divisional charge, is divided into 74 amsams. The 
Tahsildar is relieved of magisterial work by town and stationary 
Sub-Magistrates, both quartered at Calicut. 

The modern taluk comprises the ancient nads of Polanad, 

Beypore, Puldvayi and part of Tamarasseri. The last on the 
Kurumbranad frontier was subject to the Eottayam Pajas. 

The Beypore Raja, an offshoot of the Eshatriya family of 
Parappandd, ruled along the coast line from Beypore to the 
Eallayi river, and the Puldv^yi Nayars held sway in the jangles 
in the east of the taluk. Both these n^ds were nominally subject 
to the suzerainty of the Zamorin, who at a very remote period 
dispossessed the Porlattiri Eaja of Polanad. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Zamorin’s 
house saved itself from extinction by adopting three lady 
members of the Nileswaram family, with which branch alone of 
the Kolattiri dynasty the Zamorin’s family observes death 
pollution. Some time previously to the adoption, it is alleged, 
a scion of the Kolattiri family, which was then bitterly hostile 
to the Zamorin, married in the guise of a Nambudiri a princess 
of the Zamorin’s family. The intruder escaped with his wife 
just in time to avoid the Zamorin’s wrath, and, eventually 
becoming Kolattiri, he settled Nileswaram on his natural heirs. 

The Zamorin^s family, which now numbers over 300 male and 
female members and is in little danger of extinction, is divided 
into three main branches, the Eastern, Western and New palaces. 

Each palace or Kovilagam has its own property which is managed 
by the Valiya Tambnratti or senior lady of the branch. The 
senior lady and nominal head of the whole family has her own 
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OHAP. XV, stdnanfiy known as the Amh^idi Kovilagam, to which a separate 
Calicut. estate is attached. The five senior males have also their stdnams 

- and stdnam estates^ and are known in order of dignity as the 

Zamorin, the Er^pad, the Munalpad, the Edataralp^d and the 
Nadutaralpad. The New and Western branches have their chief 
palaces at Calicut, the Eastern branch at Kottatkal in Ernad. 
The palaces of the Zamorin and Ambidi. Kovilagam both stand 
upon the banks of the Talli tank, but are no longer in use. The 
outhouses of the Zamorin^s palace are now used by the Kerala 
Vidya Sala or Zamorin’s college, and the. palace of the Ambadi 
Kovilagam is now inhabited by some Brahmans. The Eralpad 
has a residence at Karimpuzha in Walavandd. The various 
branches and stdnams of the family own immense landed 
properties all over Malabar, and also enjoy a mdliklidm of 
Rs. 1,32,163-4-0. 

Beypore : about six miles from the Calicut railway station 
at the mouth of the river of the same name; the fifth port in 
Malabar; sea-customs office; travellers^ bungalow. The port can 
never be provided with a harbour for European vessels at any 
reasonable cost; but even in the driest weather the scour on the 
bar maintains a depth of six feet of water, and the estuary of the 
river makes a useful harbour for native craft. But fate seems to 
be against the place. In 1797 saw mills, in 1805 a canvas 
factoiy, in 1833 iron works and later still shipbuilding works 
were started, but all from one cause or another failed. Lack of 
fuel was the ruin of the iron foundry which worked tiU 1861. 
The town became prosperous when the terminus of the Madras 
Railway was at Chdliyam island on the opposite bank of the 
river, but the extension of the railway to Calicut put an end to its 
shortlived importance. Exports from the port, however, are 
stiU. considerable, coffee from the Oheruvannfir curing works 
accounting for about half of their average annual value. Tanned 
skins and hides, tobacco and cocoanuts are other important- 
exports ; salt, rice, and rails are the chief imports. The tHe 
manufactories which have sprung up of late years near Beypore 
have already been alluded to. In Beypore amsam are the four 
palaces of the Beypore branch of the Parappanad family. 

Calicut: the capital of Malabar, the fourth town and one of 
the principal ports in the Madras Presidency. Population 76,981. 
Besides being a municipality, cantonment and the head¬ 
quarters of all branches of administration, it is the seat of the 
District Judge and the Registrar of South Malabar, the Execut¬ 
ive Engineer of the West Coast Division, an Assistant Oom- 
missioner of Salt and Abkdri, a Port officer and the Land 
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Records^ Superiatendent of Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, Malabar 
and South Cauara. There are two District Munsiffs as well 
as a Subordinate Judge in the town, and a Currency office in the 
charge of the Treasury Deputy Collector. The municipality, the 
working of which has been described in Chapter XIY, maintains 
three hospitals including a small-pox hospital and Sir Rama- 
sawmy Mudaliar’s hospital for women and children, and the 
Basel German Mission, which was established here in 1842, is 
responsible for a fourth. Educational institutions are numerous, 
the Government School of Commerce, the Zamorin^s College and 
two high schools being the most important ; and visitors to the 
town are catered for by a travellers^ bungalow and hotel, not to 
mention two clubs for European and Native gentlemen i^espect- 
ively. Calicut is also the head-quarters of the Malabar Volunteer 
Rifles raised in 1885. The regiment is recruited mainly from the 
populous Eurasian community, and has detachments at Cannanore, 
Tellioherry and Cochin. 

The situation of Calicut is low, flat and unhealthy, and its 
position on the little Kallayi river is a standing puzzle; but both 
Tipu and the Madras Railway Company have tried in vain to 
induce the inhabitants to move six miles further south to the site 
marked out by nature for a great town at the mouth of the 
Beypore river. From the sea the lighthouse and the pier are 
the only indications of the important town that lies hidden in the 
palm groves along the coast. The town is spread over an area 
of thirteen square miles, with an average breadth of about two 
miles, and stretches along the shore for some six miles from 
the southern boundary of the Panniyankara desam to the West 
Hill barracks. The Mananchira tank and maidan are the centre 
of the city. Round them cluster the offices of the Collector and 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Madras Bank, the 
Municipal Hospital, the Basel Mission high school, the District 
Press and many other buildings of importance. Close at hand are 
the District Court and the railway station, and on the south-east lie 
the fashionable Najar and Brahman quarters of Ohalapuram and 
Talli. Q^he warehouses and offices of the mercantile community 
fringe the shore from the Malabar club to the Kallayi river, and 
the bungalows of the European residents partly lie facing the sea 
between the pier and the Club, and are partly situated on the low 
hills on the north and north-eastern boundaries of the town. 
The bungalow in which Mr. Oonolly was murdered in 1855 is now 
part of the European barracks on West Hill. A flagstaff on 
East Hill opposite the barracks marks the bungalow of the 
Collector, which is guarded nightly by a file of the reserve police. 


CHAP. XV, 
Calicut. 
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CHAP. XV. . There is no tarhonr, and steamers have to lie in the open 
Calicut. roadstead two miles off the land. Close in shore the anchorage 
is rendered dangerous hj ^ Ooote^s reef/ so called from the 
Honourable Company’s sloop of war Coote which was wrecked 
on the rocks, and popularly supposed to he the site of a sunken 
Portuguese town. North-west of the pier is another group of 
rocks discovered by Captain Hogg of the Juliana who lost his 
ship upon them. Native craft find some shelter in the anchorage 
under the lee of Coote’s reef, and in gales of wind take refuge 
behind the small mud bank off Varakkal in the extreme north of 
the town. Shipping facilities have been increased by a small iron 
screw pile pier, and the lighthouse built in 1847 has lately been 
replaced by a more modern erection. Government has decided 
that nothing further can be done for the port at any cost propor¬ 
tionate to its trade. Nevertheless the trade of Calicut is 
considerable, and averages annually in value about two crores of 
rupees. The chief imports and exports, industries and manufac¬ 
tures have already been alluded to in Chapter VI. 

According to the Keralolpatti, Calicut {Kozhikod or Cock fort) 
was the share of Cheraman Perumdl’s territory which fell to the 
Zamorin on the former’s departure for Mecca, and was so called 
because it was so small that the crow of a cock could he heard all 
over it. More probable is another story in the same book that 
the Zamorin invaded Polanad from his own country of Ernad, 
and by dint of hard fighting for forty-eight years drove out the 
Porlattiri Raja, and forced him to seek refuge with the Kolattiri. 
To secure his conquesb he built a fort at Velapuram, and the city 
which grew up round the fort gradually became a place of great 
trade. This seems to have been due to good government on the 
part of the early Zamorins and to the reputation for honesty 
which they obtained. Hither came the Chinese in great floating 
hulks with ^ huge wooden anchors which hold in all weathers,’ 
and in Marco Polo’s time they had the lion’s share of the trade. 
They brought copper in ballast, cloths of silk and gold, gold, silver, 
cloves and spikenard, and bartered them for ^ pepper, cinnamon, 
ginger, tnrbit, nuts of India and delicate and beautiful buckrams.’ 
Sixty years later when Ibn Batuta (1342-1347) visited Oali^ 
cut the Moors were iu high favour ; and by the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, they had supplanted the Chinese in the 
monopoly of trade. The latter did not yield without a struggle. 
* The king of Calicut having treated them badly they quitted 
that city; and retnrniug shortly after, inflicted no small slaughter 
on the people of Calicut and after that returned no more.’ 
Abdnr-razak was the next traveller of note to visit the town. In 
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a passage already quoted (see p. 363) lie corroborates tlie CHAP. XT. 
tradition that it was owiug to the security of trade that merchants Caliclt. 
were induced to settle in Calicut, and he notices also that wrecks 
were not seized here as was the piratical custom elsewhere on the 
coast.^ 

The arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 and their interference 
with Moorish trade dealt a great blow to Calicut. Under the 
influence of the Portuguese and Dutch, Cochin gradually became 
the trade-centre on the coast, and owing to its less favourable 
situation Calicut has never recovered its former predomin¬ 
ance. The Portuguese erected a fort in 1513. Built by 
Thomas Pernandez, the engineer of Fort S. Angelo at Cannanore, 
it was situated on the north bank of the Kallayi river at 
its entrance to the sea, and was square in shape with flanking 
bastions at the corners facing the sea. Twelve years later 
it was abandoned after a long siege successfully withstood; 
and for many years the Portuguese were content with their coign 
of vantage at Chaliyam on the Beypore river. No trace of the 
fort remains; but in 1846 Captain Newbold found ‘a ruined 
doorway, the trace of a fosse and counterscarp, some mounds 
marking the southern gateway and the site of a few bastions.^ 
Subsequently the English, French and Danes set up factories in 
the town. In 1615 a small factory was established by ten men 
whom Captain Feeling had left at Cranganore, but the Zamorin 
proved unsympathetic and the venture failed. In 1667, how¬ 
ever, two Englishmen were permitted to settle down, and 
thenceforward trade was carried on steadily* The factory, 
situated somewhere near the Eomaii Catholic Church, was purely 
a trading post, and the resident abstained from interference in 
politics The French were established in the town, when 
Hamilton came in 1703 ; hut they were not prospering and were 
‘ not in a condition to carry on trade.^ The French loge to the 
north of tlie Native club on the sea front was the site of their 
factory. It was restored to them in 1819. The travellers^ bun¬ 
galow close by stands on the plo^ of ground granted by the 
Zamorin to the Danish nation in 1752 on condition of ^ payment 
of customs on all goods imported and exported, supply of 
munitions of war and aid in case of attack on the Zamorin^s 
territories/ The factor fled in 1788, and till 1817 the factory 
buildings were used as a hospital. The notorious Captain Kydd’s 
first act of piracy was to make a prize of a small Dutch vessel in 
the roads at Calicut, and his execution in 1701 did not deter 

^ See Jw(£ia in the XVth century, p. 14, and conf. Tyrard de LavaVs Voyage I| 
pp. 401~9. 
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CHAP. XV. others from following Hs example. The English ship Formosa 
Calicut. which left Calicut one night homeward bound was never heard 
ol again. The inhabitants heard heavy firing out to sea next 
forenoon, and two Dutch cruisers were suspected of having rifled 
and sunk her. 

Belies of the past in the shape of ancient buildings are singu¬ 
larly few. The site of the Velapuram fort has been lost and the 
very name forgotten ; but an ancient palace of the Zamorins stood 
in the block of gardens south-east of the Collector’s office, now 
cut in two by the Beypore road, which is still known as Kotta- 
paramba. Here to this day the Zamortns are crowned, and 
massive slabs of granite are scattered here and there in the 
gardens. The Mudalakulam tank, now the resort of dhobis, was 
the kitchen tank, and the hfananchira or Manavikramanchira 
tank the bathing tank of the palace. 

Ancient temples are numerous in the town, hut none of them 
call for special remark. One of the holiest is the Yarakkal 
temple, a Bhagavathi hdvu^ on a rocky eminence close to the 
railway line just beyond the West Hill station, famous for an 
idol piously supposed to have been the gift of Parasu R^man. 
New moon day in the month Thulam (October-November) is 
the great day of the year at Varakkal, and thousands of people 
collect annually to perform ancestral rites in the temple and to 
bathe in the sea close at hand. On this day every husband 
must visit his wife with presents of sweetmeat, plantains and 
the like. ^ Failure to visit on the Yarakkal new moon’ so runs 
the proverb ^ entails forfeiture of relationship.’ 

Mosques are even more numerous, there being over forty in 
the town. The most important are the Jam at mosque on the 
banks of the Euttichira tank, the Sheikhinde PaUi and thePazhaya 
Palli. The second of these was built over the tomb of Sheikh 
Mammu Koya, an Arab of Hiniisi in Egypt with a great reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity. His first resting place was invaded by the sea; 
but his bones were recovered and an annual maulad or birth 
feast is held over them. An inscribed slab is let into the wall of 
the Macchinda mosque in Nagaram desam. 

The Anglican and Basel Mission churches, dating from 1863 
and 1855 respectively, are of no particular interest. The old 
cemetery, now closed, near the port office is crowded with old 
fashioned tombs, the earliest of which goes hack to the sixteenth 
century. 

The Roman CathoHe church of the ‘ Mother of Grod ’ is perhaps 
the moat interesting building in Calicut. 
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On th.e 4t'h. of March. 1724, a Portuguese man-of-war called CHAP. 
Madre de Deos, Commander Pedro Guedes de Magalhaens, anchored Calicut 

off the Calicut Roads, and he concluded a treaty of peace, on behalf - 

oJ Pedro Mascarenhas, Conde de Somdomil, the Yiceroj^ and Captain- 
General of the State of India, with the king Saniory in the presence 
of Monsr. Andre Molandin, Chief of Moye (Mahe), for the Royal 
Company of Prance, who became surety for the execution of the treaty 
as follows :—The erection of ‘ a church of stone and mortar with a 
parochial honse, vestry, porch and a belfiy having a bell weighing 
150 lbs.’; the grant of ‘ a separate land for building a strong upstair 
factory of stone and mortar with lodges below; the immediate demoli¬ 
tion of the houses of Moors (Mappillas) authors of the revolution 
which had just terminated 5 ’ the protection of all Christians against the 
Zacaio (fanaticism) of the Moors; ‘ that on the arrival of vessels of 
the most Serene Crown of Portugal the said king is obliged to send 
four boats of fresh water, four of firewood, with provisions which may 
be had in the country, and for which the Captains have not to pay 
anything ’ and lastly, ‘ that the whole of the articles will he confirmed 
by an Olla in copper^ which Monsr. Molandin will send to the Governors 
off the State at Goa.’ 

By the end of that year, Monsr. Molandin informs the author¬ 
ities at Goa that ‘ after a great deal of trouble with these Malaveres,’ 
the Zamorin has deposited 10,000 Calicut fauams and 700 fanams as 
the price of a hell to be cast at Goa, that the building of the Church 
has been commenced, and ' that the Zamorin has, in the presence of 
the Yicar, Bemado da Sa, given a Moor merchant, Bamacheri Isumali’ 
as surety to pay all further expenses for the completion of the work. 

He quaintly states that ‘ the heretics here are rabid on accoimt of 
these procurations for the good of Christianity,’ and adds that the 
copper plate is left unexecuted till the fulfilment of all the promises 
made by the Zamorin, who has paid up all, ‘ the arrears of rent due 
to the Pactor, the Scrivener, the Yicar, the Topas and the Hair 
Jaganda (double boat).’ By 1725, most probably, the Church dedi¬ 
cated to Madre de DeoB was completed, and the Zamorin granted an 
horta (garden) iu perpetuity for the support of the church This 
property appears to have formerly belonged to Talichanor, one of rhe 
four hereditary ministers of the King, and its extent is now tradition¬ 
ally known here as forming the greater portion of the old Tortuguese 
Town bounded on the north by the French and Danish factories, the 
latter situated at the Old Jail or Town Market; on the east by the 
Chetty houses; south, the Moplah mosque of Patteeratu; and west, 
the sea. But the aspect of the town has so much changed during the 
last half a century that the exact spots can he hardly identified ; the 
glebe lands are now one of the densest business centres of the town. 

‘‘ Like in all European factories, the Yicar and the Factor had the 
light to govern and administer justice over all their dependents. In 
1735 it appears * the Yicar of the Calicut Church imprisoned a Christian, 
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CHAP. XV. wlien some Cliristians backed by some Nairs entered tbe Church District, 
Calicut without a pass, and rescued tbe prisoner ; upon which the Eevd. Vicar 

- with the Eevd. Padre Factor closed the Church and Factory, and 

retired to Tanur, until the king Samory gave satisfaction for the out¬ 
rage.’ On the arrival of a Frigate N'essa Senhora da Estrella, Captain 
Antonio de Britto Freyra, the Kegedores (ministers) offered the same, 
when a Covenant was made before Francisco Xavier, First Lieutenant 
of the Frigate, in the presence of Mousr- Martinville, ^ Second factor 
of IVI ahim and First of Oahcut for the Royal French Company, the 
Eevd. Agostinbo Machado, Administrator of the Factory, and the 
Eevd. Cyprianno de Amorin, Vicar of the Church of this city of 
Calicut.’ 

By this treaty concluded with the Viceroy, Dom Pedro de 
Noronho, Conde de Villa Verde, the Prime Minister, Nilcuda Nambi, 
with the other Ministers and the King’s treasurer, Changarambi, were 
to proceed to the beach, receive the said Eevd. Padres and accompany 
them to the Church; to seize the three Nairs, who were concerned in 
the ease, and ' after well punishing them, according to their custom, 
make them confess who were the others, Christians as well as Nairs, 
who had released the prisoner ’; to complete the factory, rebuild and 
enlarge the parochial houpe, and make a straight broad road from the 
factory to the beach so as to clear the view to the sea; to pay the 
year’s rent due, and to deliver the Gila of copper, which the king had 
obliged himself to grant in confirmation of the treaty settled with the 
State in 1724.” ^ 

On the invasion of Malabar in 1766 by Haidar Ali, the 
Portuguese Vicar and Factor obtained from the Nabob a grant 
confirming the rents, revenues and benefits of the church and the 
ancient privileges of the community and an order for the payment 
of 2,420 fanams yearly to the Padre ‘ as this is an ancient custom.’ 
Tipu was less complaisant, and in 1788 the Vicar with most of 
his flock and the church plate took refuge in Tellicherry. On 
their return in 1792 they found that the Honourable Company 
‘ had caused 500 cocoanut trees belonging to the church to ^ be 
cut down ’ as they rendered ^ the English factory close and 
unhealthy and impeded also the sight of the flag-staff.’ The 
Vicar demanded ^ a just indemnification and permission to 
collect the rent on houses built on church ground agreeably 
to immemorial custom and privileges as per the Zainorin’s grant 
©ugraved on copper plate still preserved at Goas.’ Both claims 
were compounded for a monthly allowance of Es. 50 still paid to 
the Padre ‘ for his own maintenance, expenses for servants and 
repairs of the church.’ About the same time the community 
claimed the ^ ancient privileges granted to Christians of being 


^ Logan’s-ATaZafeor II, p. occxliii. 
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tried by Gbristiaiis ^ and protested against tbe jurisdiction of ^ a 
Deroga and otber native officers, Mussalinans and Grentoos wlio 
are deemed infidels and wKo are ignorant of Cfiristian law.’ The 
claim was overruled as incompatible witb British rule; but the 
Vicar was allowed to attend Court, and expound the law of the 
Christians. Two schools attached to the church were opened soon 
afterwards. 

The building is picturesque, but from an architectural point 
of view is lacking in merit. The great bell is dated 1750 ; the 
smaller and older bell cracked and was re-cast in 1843, The 
images of the Virgin Marj and tbe Crucifixion, and a painting 
of the Madonna and child were brought out by the Portuguese for 
their Chapel at Tanfir, and thence were removed to Calicut. They 
are reputed to he the work of the best artists of the age, and are 
still in good preservation. A crown of gold was presented by a 
Mr. D’Souza in fulfilment of a vow made when he was surrounded 
by a herd of wild elephants between Coimbatore and Palghat. 
The church was tiled about 1797 and has since been several times 
restored and enlarged. An orphanage and asylum were added in 
1862, a convent was also established by the Carmelite Mission, 
and the old parochial schools were converted at the same time into 
schools for hoys and girls. A Bull of Pius IX placed the church 
in 1S78 under the jurisdiction of the Jesuits. 

Chevayur : three miles north-east of Calicut. Suh- 
Eegistrar's office; Basel Mission leper asylum. The new rifle 
range of the (‘alicut detachment is here; and a rock-ent cave 
exists in which pottery and parts of a sword were found. 

Kanniparamba : ten miles east of Calicut, on the old road 
to Ariyakkod and Ootacamund; celebrated for its tirtam or 
spiing of holy water. On certain holy days and festivals such as 
Sivardtri there is a miraculous flow of water into a small pit on a 
rocky liiU, and high-caste pilgrims assemble by the thousand to 
cleanse themselves of sin by drinking the water. At other times 
of the year the pit is dry. In the adjoining desams of Kal- 
palli and Palangad are an umbrella stone and rock-ent cave 
respectively. 

Puthupadi : at the foot of the ghat, contains a police 
station, two travellers ’ bungalows, and a small private hotel 
much frequented by travellers up and down the ghat. An 
experimental plantation of Oastilloa rubber, the first in Malabar, 
was started at Ingapuzha near Puthnpadi in 1882, but was 
abandoned soon afterwards. A new plantation of Para rubber has 
recently been opened. 


CHAP. XV. 
Calicut. 
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CHAP. XV. Tamarasseri ; six miles from the foot of the pass of the 
Camcdi. same name into the Wynaad; once an important road centre 
and the meeting place of no less than three of Tipn’s gun roads. 
Travellers^ bungalow chattram; dispensar7; police station; post 
office. Near the hospital is an ancient palace, now disused, 
belonging to the Kottayam Raja’s family. 

Inscriptions are fairly common in the taluk. They occur in 
Karipuram temple of Payimpalasseri amsam and desam; in a 
temple of Manapuram desam of Pai’ambatta Kavu amsam ; in a 
temple of Pokkiir desam of NadukkU amsam; and in a temple in 
Talakolattur amsam. Padinndttumuri amsam contains a number 
of interesting rock-cut caves. 
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OHIEAKKAL TALUK. 


Ohirakkal, the most northerly taluk of Malabar on the frontiers CHAP. XV 
of Ooorg and South Oanara, is included in the northern or Chieakkal 
Tellicherry division of the district. The terraced character of 
the laterite formation is conspicuous, and except for the solitary 
eminence of Mount Deli on the seashore, and for the fact that 
the hills at the back of the taluk are lower than in the taluks 
farther south, the general features of Ohirakkal differ in no way 
from those of the rest of North Malabar. Except on the borders 
of Kottayam, the ghat slopes have been practically denuded of 
valuable timber, and are covered with scrub jungle which extends 
far down into the plains. The rivers and waterways of the taluk 
have been dealt with in Chapter I above. The South Indian 
Eailway runs along the coast to South Oanara with stations at 
Edakkad, Oannanore, Azhikkal or Baliapatam, Taliparamba road 
(a signal station), Kannapuram, Madayi (Pazhayangddi), 
Kunnimangalam (Elimala) and Payyanur. Except in the south 
and along the coast, the taluk is badly off for roads, its 93 miles 
being only a small fraction of the total mileage of the district. 

The north-east of the taluk is roadless, sparsely inhabited and 
little known. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 

Mappillas swarm along the coast, but are rare inland and com¬ 
pose only 24 per cent, of the population. Noticeable in the 
backward parts of the interior are two hill tribes, the Vettuvans 
and M4vil6ns. Tbeir civilisation is of the most elementary 
nature, and an apron of leaves is the sole garment of the Vettuvan 
women. As elsewhere the soils belong almost entirely to the 
red ferruginous series. Unoccupied dry lands measure upwards 
of 440 square miles or nearly two-thirds of the total area. A 
great proportion of these lands is nncultivable hill, rock and 
jungle. The large extent in the centre of the taluk devoted to 
the growing of thatching grass is a peculiarity of Ohirakkal. 

Pumm is the principal dry cultivation. The pepper grown in the 
north and north-east, which commercially is known as Talipa¬ 
ramba pepper, is the finest produced in Malabar. Paddy and 
cocoanuts are the staple wet and garden crops. Cardamoms grow 
on the hills in some of the eastern amsams, and at Anjarakkandi 
is a large cinnamon plantation. Kaipdd wet cultivation is 
common along the coast, and nendra plantains are raised, though 
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Chibakkal. 


not to the same extent as in Kottajam. Industries are few. The 
weaving industries of Taliparamba and Cannanore, and the bell 
metal work of Xnnnimangalam have already been referred to in 
Chapter VI. There are no Grovernment forests in the taluk. 
The usual big game is found on the ghat slopes^ and a herd of 
spotted deer still survives on Mount Deli. Crocodiles are so 
numerous and grow to such a size in the Mount Deli river as 
to be a positive danger, and occasionally the whole country side 
turns out to wage war upon them. 

For purposes of administration Ghirakkal, which formerly 
was divided into the two taluks of Kavvdyi and Ghirakkal, 

organised into 76 amsams and 272 desams. The Tahsildar 
is assisted by Deputy Tahsildars stationed at Payyanur and 
Taliparamba- 

Anjarakkandi : one of the most interesting amsams in 
Ghirakkal taluk. In 1797 the Honourable Company decided to 
open at this place a plantation of coffee, cinnamon, pepper, 
nutmeg, cassia, sugarcane and sandal-wood plants, ^ such products 
as from time immemorial formed the valuable articles of exchange 
between Malabar and the distant nations.’ Mr. Murdoch Brown 
the originator of the scheme, a merchant of Mahe, who had joined 
the Company’s service on the fall of the settlement in 1793, was 
appointed overseer and manager; and hy an agreement signed 
on December 31 1797^ he agreed that, if the Honourable Court 
of Directors disapproved, he would take over the plantation on 
his own account and repay the Company all the money, principal 
and interest, expended thereon. In 1799 the terms of the 
agreement were enforced, and the plantation which the Company 
had found too expensive was handed over to Mr, Brown. A 
survey was made and the transfer finally effected by Major 
Macleod in 1802, The estate was leased to Mr. Brown for 99 
years and he was granted the following rights : — the ‘posses¬ 
sion of lands which he had already cleared or purchased on behalf 
of the Company amounting to 459 acres; (6) the right to clear 
and occupy all waste land within the five taras or desams of the 
amsam; (e) the right to purchase from the owners the lands 
occupied by private persons amounting to 918 acres. Mr. Brown 
on his part was responsible for the whole revenue on the five 
taras amounting to Bs. 5,857, and was to pay back by instalments 
the expenses already incurred by the Company amounting to 1|- 
lakhs. In the next year 1803 the plantation was devastated by 
the Pychy rebels, and Mr. Brown claimed the remission of the 


^ Logan’s Treaties^ ii. CLIX. 
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amoLint he had agreed to pay. The matter was left unsettled for CHAP. XY. 
13 yearSj and finally in L817 a fresh agreement was drawn up Cuieakkal. 
confirming that of 1802^ the particulars of which had been lost* 

One or two unimportant alterations were made. Since then the 
descendants of Mr. Brown remained in undisturbed possession 
of the estate, paying in one kist the whole revenue of the amsam. 

The lease was held to have expired in 1901, and has now been 
cancelled, and the amsam has been surveyed and settled. The 
lands which were held by private janmis at the time of the lease 
to Mr. Brown, and in which the lessee had merely the right of 
collecting the Government revenue, have been registered as the 
private Janmam of the several owners. Th.e lands of which 
the janmmn right had been purchased by the East India Company 
before the date of the lease and handed over to the lessee, as well 
as the lands purchased by the lessee during the currency of the 
lease, have been registered as the private janmam of the lessee’s 
heirs. The remaining lands, which were waste at the time of 
the lease, have heen registered as Government janmam, and 
occupancy pattas have been issued for them to the lessee’s heirs ; 
but by a special concession such of them as have not yet heen 
brought under permanent occupation are treated as unoccupied 
dry, and charged janmabhogam annually but assessment only 
when actually cultivated.^ The estate has hardly maintained its 
character as a plantation of special products; it is rather an 
ordinary Malabar janmam estate, albeit a very well managed one. 

Coffee was first grown here in Malabar, and from Anjarakkandi 
seems to have been introduced into the Wynaad at Manantoddy 
some time before 1825. A large plot of cinnamon is a feature 
of the amsam, and Anjarakkandi white pepper is famous in 
the Loudon market. The Brown family has a large rambling old 
house on the banks of the Anjarakkandi river. There is a sub- 
registrar’s office in the amsam. 

Cannanore : the head-quarters of the taluk is the municipality 
and cantonment of Cannanore (population 27,811), the fourth 
town, the fourth port and the most important military station in 
Malabar. Apart from the taluk and military offices, the principal 
public buildings are a District Munsiff’s Court, sub-registrar’s 
office, municipal hospital and high school, police station, sea 
customs’ office, and travellers’ bungalow. There is also a 
comfortable hotel. The working of the municipality has heen 
discussed iu the preceding chapter. Three miles north of the 
town on the Baliapatam road is one of the six central jails in the 
presidency. 

^ G.O., No, 281, dated 26th March 1906, and No. 510, dated 7th June 1906, 
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CHAP. XV, Oannanorej though the redaction of its garrison has dimin- 
Chibakkal. ished its importaace^ is one of the pleasantest places on the 
Malabar coast. Its climate is cooler than that of Oalicut; and the 
sea breezes blow unimpeded over the healthy openmaidan, which 
serves both as a parade ground and a play ground for the troops, 
and where excellent golf links have been laid out. The town is 
large and straggling*, and is composed of two detached portions, 
known locally as the Old town and the Cantonment. Between the 
two, on a promontory jutting out into the sea, is the old Fort S. 
Angelo, now enclosing within its walls a modern lighthouse. 
South of the promontory is a curving bay, fringed with groves 
of cocoanut palms and the low irregular houses of^old Oannanore, 
among which the white washed palace of the Ali Raja and a 
picturesque old mosque are conspicuous. Here Mdppillas swarm; 
and the crooked lanes between their shops and warehouses are 
often too narrow for anj but foot passengers. North and north¬ 
east of the fort the barracks, the European churches and cemete¬ 
ries, the commissariat offices and the little village of Barnacheri 
are grouped round the extensive maidan, and further north still 
are the bungalows of the military officers. East of the railway 
is another open plain and a long line of mouldering barracks, 
relics of the time when Oannanore was the head-quarters of the 
Malabar and South Canara brigade. 

Fort S. Angelo is massively built of laterite, and is triangular 
in shape with a ditch on the land-ward side and strong flanking 
bastions. A fort of this name was built here in 1505 ^ by Almeida 
the first Portuguese viceroy of India, but the present building is 
of later date. The Dutch, who acquired it from the Portuguese 
in 1663, sold it to the Ali Ea.ja in 1772, from whom it was taken 
hy storm in 1790. The fort is now occupied by a guard relieved 
daily from the detachment of British troops stationed at Canna- 
nore. On the little tongue of land, now overgrown with casuarina 
trees, which projects into the sea on the west, the shoal of crabs 
must ha.ve com© forth, which saved the garrison from starvation 
during the siege of 1507 (see p. 49). On the east at the 
entrance of the covered way is a well. In 1507 this well was a 
bowshot from the walls; and during the siege ^ every time the 
Portuguese wished to draw water therefrom they had to cut their 
way through the besiegers,^ till Fernandez, an Engineer, hit upon 
the expedient of mining a passage as far as the well and drawing 
off the supply underground. The fort still mounts a few obsolete 

^ Or 1507; the exact date is uncertain. The Portuguese had a factory ab 
Cannanore in 1502. The place was then one of the chief-ports for Vijayanagar. 
(See Yarthema’s Travels, p, 123, Barbosa, p. 150, Linschoten I, p. 67.) 
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guns, and until cuinp-iratively recent times its (^ungeons were CHAP. XV. 
used as a jail. Guieakkal, 

In tile old town, as stated above, is the palace of the Aii Kaja 
of Oannanore- The Eeralolpatti traces the history of the family 
back to the inevitable Cheraman Periimal (see p. 40 above); 
but tradition is tolerably unanimous that the first chieftain was 
a Nayar, by name Arayan Kulangara ISTayar, one of the ministeiB 
of the Kolattiri, who embraced Islam and adopted the name 
Muhammad Ali about the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. Owing to his ability he was retained in 
the service of the Kolattiri; and his successors, known as the 
Mamm41i Kidavus, were the hereditary ministers of the Kolattiri. 

Tradition says that they were admitted to all the Kolattiri’s most 
important councils and that they stood with sword point resting 
on a box, implying that whatever was determined upon they 
would find the money therefor. Hamilton speaks of Cannanore 
being under the sway of ^ Adda Raja, a Mahomedan Malabar 
prince, who upon occasion can bring near 20,000 men into the 
field.’ AliMussa, the fifth of the line, is said to have conquered 
some of the Maidive islands for the Kolattiri, and to have been 
rewarded for his services with an annual grant of 18,000 fanams 
from the revenues of the islands, and with the port of Cannanore 
and the desams of Kanattur and Kanotchala on the mainland. 

The l^accadives were probably colonised from Kolattanad at an 
earlier period. They are said to have been conferred with the 
title of Ali Baja, ^ lord of the deep,’ ^ upon the head of the Canua- 
noie family by the Kolattiri in 1650 in return for a fixed ttibute- 
Frora this time the Ali Rajas prospered. Their trading fleecs 
covered the sea ,* and by the end of the seventeenth century they 
were a thorn in the side of their nominal suzerain. Their attitude 
towards the Honourable Company was usually unfriendly. They 
intrigued against them with the Hutch and French in turn, and 
their consistent support of Haidar was one of the most danger¬ 
ous features of the Mysorean invasion. Finally in 1790 
Cannanore, ^ that nest of enemies ’ was stormed by General 
Abercromby. In spite of her persistent treachery the Bibi, 
the lady who was then head of the family, was generously treated, 
and no distinction was drawn between her and the other ruling 
princes of Malabar. Her dominions W'ere leased to her in 1793 ; 
and three years later by an agreement drawn up on October 28th 
1796^ she consented to pay ' Rs. 15,000 per anuuni being the 

^ Tlif -\\oid i-li in tliis title is, accoidmg’ to Gundert, piopt-xh the MalajAlani 
azhi, sea ; and not tlie oidinary Muhammadan name. 

“ Logan’s eatie", ii, CXXYL 
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Jumma on the houses and purrams, etc., situated at and neal' 
Cannanore, on my trade to the Tjaccadive islands, and on my 
Jenm property on the said islands." The agreement merely 
farmed the collection of the land revenue ; but, unlike the other 
Rajas, the Bibi was punctual in her payments, and the lease was 
never revoked. In course of time its nature was forgotten, and 
in the minds of her descendants it assumed the dignity of a 
treaty. Their pretensions seem to have been admitted, and in 
1824 the Bibi was ^ regularly supplied with a guard of honour 
from the military station at Oannanore " and vras ^ very strict in 
exacting this homage to her rank." ^ The Karar lands measuring 
about 3,092 acres have now been surveyed and classified; and 
the question of terminating the Karar and settling the lands as 
ryotwari is pending (1907). A lamp is kept constantly burning 
in one of the rooms of the Arakkal ^ palace, as it is called, the 
belief being that only so long as it remains alight will the 
prosperity of the family continue. In olden times the Raja"s 
cat was a burden to the fishermen, one fish from each boat being 
her portion. Subsequently a toll of two pies on each successful 
boat was substituted for the fish. 

Chirakkal : an amsam about four miles north of Oaima- 
nore and quite close to the jail. The palace of the Chirakkal 
Eaja is here, a block of hideous buildings round a large tank. 
The family is one of the most ancient and honourable in Malabar, 
and under the title of the Kolattiris appears frequently in the 
preceding pages. The legendary origin of the family is that one 
Kshatriya and two Sndra women, strangers from a foreign land, 
were stranded at Mount Deli. Gheramdn Perumal took them 
all to wife. For the Kshatriya woman ho built a palace at 
Elimala or Mount Deli, and he conferred upon her ofi*spring the 
title of Elibliupan, ruler of Eli, with the heirdom of the kingdom. 
Karipad in Kurumattfir amsam is the original family seat. 
Thence they moved to the Eli kovihgam or palace near Mount 
Deli, and the site of one of their residences in this neighbourhood 
is still marked by a small but ancient temple with an inscription 
in mte&huUit characters near the big Ramantalli temple on the 
banks of the river, near Kavvayi. Here they were established 
as the kings of Eli, ^ afraid of nobody," as early as the 18th 
century when Marco Polo touched at Mount Deli/ and their 

^ Thirty years in India by Major H. Bevan, II. 173. 

^ ArcQckal means literally ‘ at the palace.* 

® According to Gundert the name should be spelt Ezhi. I have kept the 
more nsual spelling, as the derivation is by no means certain. 

Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II., Book III, Ch. XXIY. 
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kingdom seems to liave included the Malajalam country in the CHAR XV, 
South Canara district and to haTC stretched as far as the Kotta Chikakkal. 
river on the south. During their residence at the Eli kovilagam 
the family after the fashion of Malabar tancads split up into two 
main branches, the Udayamangalam and Palli branches. The 
eldest male of the family was the Kolattiri, who had his own 
stdnam property and lived apart from the rest of the family in 
residences at Madayi, Valarpattanam and other places. The 
dissensions which rent the family and led to the ultimate dis¬ 
memberment of Kolattanad have been described in Chapter II 
above. The Udayamangalam branch is now extinct, and the 
present Kaja belongs to one of the nnmerons offshoots of the 
Palli branch. He is still a great landed proprietor, and enjoys 
a mdlihhdnoj of more than Es. 12,O0O- The total mdlikhana of 
the family is Es. 22,127-1-5. The Ghirakkal or Kolattiri family 
is closely allied with that of the Maharajahs of Travancore. The 
two families have always observed pollution, when deaths have 
occurred in either house; and the Travancore dynasty would 
have come to an end long ago hut for the adoption of heirs from 
the Chirakkal family. 

HitikulaiB: a small village lying a mile south of Mount 
Deli; distingnished only for a small fort built probably by the 
Portuguese and subsequently held successively by the Erench and 
the English. It was once a notorious pirate stronghold. 

Inikkur: six miles south-east of Srikandapnrain; an im¬ 
portant Mappilla village on the road from Cannanore which joins 
at Iritti the high road up the Perambadi ghat. Travellers’ 
bungalow: sub-registrar’s office: pohce station. The Valar¬ 
pattanam river is navigable for small boats as far as Irukkur, and 
much timber is boated down froai this point to Baliax^atam. 

Madayi i or Pazliayaugadi. Police station; railway station; 
travellers’ bungalow; sub-registrar’s office. Close to the trav¬ 
ellers’ buugalow ou the west are the lines of an ancient fortj and. 
further north in the midst of a desolate,, rooty plain are 
traces of many walls and buildings and an old tank, still known 
as the Jews’ tank. The fort was probably the Canarese redoubt 
captured by the British in 1736 ; but may be on or near the site of 
the old Eli fort of the Kolattiri family, built, according to the 
Keralolpatti, by Eli Perumal, the eighth of the line. East of 
the bungalow is the principal temple of the Chirakkal family; 
and near thereto is a natural cave extending for some distance 
under a ledg^of laterite rock. The month of the cave is very 
narrow, and it should be entered with care and a bright light. 
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CHAP. XV. The writer’s explorations were brought to a premature conclusion 
Chirakkal. "by a slumbering python. The ‘Jews tank’ points to an early 
colony of JewSj probably in the palmy days of the kingdom 
of Eli. Some MSS. of Duarte Barbosa refer to this colony :— 
‘ After this at the foot of the mountain to the south is a town 
called Mazare, very ancient and well off, in which live Moors and 
Gentiles and Jews; these Jews are of the language of the 
country ; it is a long time that they have dwelt in this place.’ ^ 
There is also an allusion to them in the ancient Malayalam poem, 
the Payyantir Pattola. 

But the most interesting building in Madayi is the beautiful 
old mosque in the bazaar below the bungalow, which was founded 
by Malik Ibn Dinar himself. If there be any truth in the 
tradition of Oheramdn Perumdl’s pilgrimage to Mecca and Malik 
Ibn Dinar’s missioh to Malabar, the Arabic inscription within the 
mosque, which commemorates its erection in A.D. 1124, is of 
extreme chronological importance. A block of white marble in 
the mosque is said to lia ve been brought over from Arabia by the 
founder. 

Payyanur : the northernmost amsam of the Malabar coast 
line; celebrated as the seat of the seventeen Nambndiri illams of 
the Payyanur gramam. These Nambiidiris are unique among 
Brahmans in that they follow the marumaickaftdyam law of 
inheritance. The gramam was one of the sixty-four founded by 
Parasu Raman. Payyanur is now the bead-quarters of a Deputy 
Tahsildar. It has a railway station, police station and sub¬ 
registrar’s office; and at Kavvayi, 4 miles ofiE on the coast, there 
is a travellers’ bungalow. 

SrikandapuraiXl : in Ohuzhali amsam, ten miles due east of 
Taiiparamba; once an important point on the trade route from 
Malabar to Coorg, and still a populous Mappilla village. 
Mr. Logan identified this place with the ^ Zaraftan ’ of the 
Tahafut-l-Mujahidin, the site of one of Malik Ibn Dinar’s 
mosques; and the tradition that the ChuzhaliNamhiyar, sometime 
warden of the marches and still the most powerful janmi in this 
part of the taluk, is descended from Ch&aman Perumdl by his 
alliance with one of the two Sndra women stranded at Mount Deli 
lends some colour to the theory. There is a police station at 
Srikandapuram. 

^ The Coasts of JEast Africa aowZ Malabar, p. ]49. Conf. Yulo’s Marco Polo, Vol. 
I, Boole II , Ch. XXIV, foot-note. Mazare is wiitten in Rowlanclson’s Tohafht-U 
Mw'iahidin ‘ Hubaee Mnrawee.’ Both, are corruptions of the Arabic HiH Marawi, 
which itself is the equivalent of Madayili, the ancient name of Madayi. 
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Taliparamba: foarteen miles nortli-east of Cannanore; the eg^p 
head-quarters of a Deputy Talisildar, aod District Munsifi: Chieakkal! 

sub-registrar’s ofiiee: police station: travellers’ bungalo^v: - 

dispensary: Easel Mission outstation: post office. There are 
many sepulchral eaves at this place, and tv^^^o famous temples, 
the Taliparamba and Trichammaram temples- The stah 
purdnas of the former or Lakshmipuram temple are long and 
elaborate. A king of Oudh built the first temple here over a 
lingam presented to him by Parvathi. The temple was restored 
by Parasu Raman; and a well within the precincts, which now is 
kept under lock and key, was filled by him with diamonds and 
other precious stones. The fine gopurams of the temple were 
partially blcwn up by the Mysoreans and now make an impressive 
gateway. An inscription on a granite slab in a bathing shed on 
the banks of the tank below the temple records the fact that the 
shed was built in A.D. 1524 (M.E. 700), and another inscription 
dated 1778 exists at the foot of a neighbouring banyan tree. On 
a hill near the temple are the ruins of a small mud fort, one of 
the Canarese outposts captared by the British in 1736. Tlie 
festival held at the Trichammaram festival in the month of March 
attracts thousands of pilgrims. An experimental pepper garden 
has been established near Taliparamba. 

Valarpattanam : or Baliapatam or AzMkkal, five miles from 
Cannanore on the coast road, a thriving Mappilla town, a minor 
port of some importance, and a station on the Sooth Indian 
Railway. It is situated on the south bank of tbe river of the same 
name close to its mouth. Police station; sub-registrar’s office. 

The town is rich in Malayalam and Mappilla traditions. Vallabha 
PerLimdl, the eleventh of the Pernmals, here found a lingam, and 
built a shrine over it and a fort to protect it on the banks of the 
Neytara river, as the river was then called. Valarpattanam was 
his chosen seat and the residence appointed by him for tbe kings 
of Eerala. In Oheramdn PerumaTs time it was, with Trikkarijur 
and Tirunavayi, one of the three holy places of Malabar. Subse¬ 
quently it became one of the principal places of residence of 
the Kolattiri ; and the remains of an ancient fort magnificently 
placed in a commanding position above the Mappilla village 
still exist on a lofty cliflF overhanging the river. Within the fort 
are the ruins of a temple, possibly the shrine built by Vallabha 
Perumal^L and in the adjoining waste ground the bodies of 
deceased Eajas are still burnt. On the south is one of the most 
famous of the many temples of the Kolattiri dynasty, the Kalari- 
vattukkal or fencing school temple, dedicated to the family 
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CHAP. X7. goddess Bagaviitlii. In ancient times Nayars accused of theft 
CniRAKKAL. or caste offences underwent the boiling oil ordeal in Valarpatta- 
nam fort. 

There are twelve mosques in the town. The oldest and most 
picturesque is held by some to be one of the original mosque of 
Malik Ibn Dinar, but Ibn Batuta’s story is that it was founded 
by an early Eolattiri convert to Islam. 

We next came to Dadkanan, which is a large city abounding 
with gardens, and situated upon a mouth of the sea. In this are 
found the betel-leaf and nut, the cocoanut and colocassia. Without 
the city is a large pond for retaining water; about which are gardens. 
The king is an infidel. His grand-father, who had become Muham¬ 
madan, built its mosque and made the pond. The cause of the grand¬ 
father’s receiving Islamism was a tree, over which he had built the 
mosque. This tree is a great wonder; its leaves are green, and Hke 
those of the fig, except only that they are soft. The tree is called 
Darakhti Shahadet (the tree of testimony), darakht meaning tree. I 
was told in these parts that this tree does not generally drop its 
leaves ; but at the season of autumn in every year, one of them 
changes its colour, first to yellow, then to red ; and that upon this is 
written with the pen of power, ^ There is no God but God ; Muhammad 
is the Prophet of God and that this leaf alone falls. Yery many 
Muhammadans, who were worthy of belief, told me this ; and said that 
they had witnessed its fall, and had read the writing ,• and further, 
that every year, at the time of the fall, credible persons among the 
Muhammadans, as well as others of the infidels, sat beneath the tree 
waiting for the fall of the leaf; and when this took place, that the 
one-half was taken by the Muhammadans, as a blessing, and for the 
purpose of curing their diseases ; and the other }jj the king of the 
infidel city, and laid up in his treasury as a blessing; and that this 
is constantly received among them. Now the grand-father of the 
present king could read the Arabic; he witnessed therefore the fall 
of the leaf, read the inscription, and understanding its import, became 
a Muhammadan accordingly. At the time of his death he appointed 
his son, who was a violent infidel, to succeed him. This man adhered 
to his own religion, cut down the tree, tore up its roots and effaced 
every vestige of it. After two years the tree grew, and regained its 
original state, and in this it now is. This king died suddenly; and 
none of his infidel descendants, since his time, has done anything to 
the tree.” ^ 

Few other places of interest remain to he noticed. Oaths taken 
in the Fatbuvfid temple in Pattuvam amsam are still of peculiar 
sanctity. The party that takes the oath pays 21 fanams to the 
temple and the other party 22 fanams. A burning lamp is placed 

^ hee’s Travels of Ihn Baiuta, p. 167i 
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in a small sLrine attaclied to tlie main building, and tlie oatli is 
administered hj the priest in the words of the order of the civil 
court read out by the commissioner. The priest certifies to the 
performance of the oath. Two ancient inscriptions, as yet unread, 
exist in the Eamantalli temple in the amsam of the same name on 
the western slope of Mount Deli, another on a broken slab in the 
Velam temple in Kandakkdyi amsam, and yet another in Manijnir 
temple in the amsam of the same name. A dose of sacred water 
administered hy the priest of the Peralasseri temple in Makreri 
amsam is believed to be of peculiar efficacy as an antidote to snake 
poison. 


CHAP. XT. 
CniEAKKAi,. 
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OHAP.XV> Cochin is distinct from tie rest of Malabar, and consists of tie 
Cochin. town of British Cooiin, and seventeen other tinj patches of 
British territory, pdtiams^ all embedded in the Native States of 
Travancore and Cochin. It is tie smallest taluk of the presi¬ 
dency, containing an area of about two square miles and a 
population of 21,042; and is remarkable for the literacy of its 
inhabitants, and tie numbers of its Christian population. Tie 
occupations of tie people are mainly industrial, and agriculture is 
of only secondary importance. But tie soils are for the most 
part rich alluvial deposits such as the cocoanut loves, and the 
gardens of tie taluk are of an excellence unsurpassed in Malabar. 
Tie few wet lands in and near Cochin town are valuable 
properties, but more because prices rule high in the town than 
because the soil is eminently suited for paddy cultivation. 
Statistics on these and many other points of interest are given in 
the separate Appendix. 

British Cochin : the head-quarters of the taluk, and tie seat 
of tie officer who unites in his own person tie offices of tie 
Deputy Collector and Subordinate Judge. Local affairs are 
entrusted to a municipal council, constituted in 1866 (see 
p. 377) and other important officials are the Port Officer, the 
Assistant Superintendent of Customs, the Sheristadar-Magistrate 
and the Sub-Eegistrar, who is also the Deputy Collector’s head 
clerk. There are a post and telegraph office, a municipal hospital, 
a travellers’ bungalow and a police station. A lighthouse exhibits 
from the south-western bastion of the old fort a group occulting 
light of 1,250 candle power, visible twelve miles out to sea. The 
population of Cochin is 19,274. 

The town is built on a narrow strip of land lying between the 
backwater and the sea on the south of the mouth of the Cochin 
river. The southern extremity of the island of Vypeen on the 
north bank of the river also belongs to the British Government 
and is included in the municipality. 

The Cochin river is now the main outlet to the sea of the 
immense system of backwaters that run parallel with the coast 
from Cranganore to Trivandrum; and to it the present town 
owes not only its importance, but its very existence. The 
tradition is that in 1341 AtP. the backwater burst through the 
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narrow sand banks wMcIi separated tbem from ibesea at Cociin. 
and made a new outlet; the island Yypeen is said to baTe teen 
thrown up at the same time^ and from that date a new era, known 
as the Pudu Yeppu or era of the new bank, began. Tie forma¬ 
tion of tie new island could hardly have been synchronous with 
the formation of the new outlet; but the features of the coast 
are constantly altering, the counteraction of river flood and sea 
current tends continually to form new sand hanks and lagoons, 
and an exceptional monsoon is always hahie to result in the 
closing of existing outlets and the opening of new ones. At the 
beginning of the Christian era and for some centuries afterwards, 
Cranganore, now a small village celebrated only for its Cock- 
festival, was the seat of the Perumals and a trade centre, w^hose 
fame had stretched as far as Rome, while Cochin apparently did 
not exist; and the inference is that either the coast line was 
what is now the eastern bank of the backwater, or the main 
outlet to the backwater was at Cranganore. In either case the 
formation of the island of Vypeen and the scouring of a deep 
channel at Cochin would be easily explicable; and the Pudu 
Yeppu era, which seems to have been first used by the Christians 
of the iSlarakkal church, may commemorate either the establish¬ 
ment of the first church on the island, or the date when the island 
first became cultivable, which according to the Keralolpatti was 
about the time traditionally assigned to the era. The name of 
Yypeen seems to be strictly applicable to the southern extremity 
of the island, and the scouring of a deep channel at Cochin would 
naturally have resulted in accretion immediately to the north of 
the outlet. There is in any case no reason to doubt that the 
history of Cochin as a seaport began about the 14th century; 
and that it gradually superseded Cranganore as an emporium of 
trade; and in course of time the Jews and other settlers in 
Cranganore seem to have emigrated to its more flourishing rival. 

Cochin is the earliest European settlement in India. On 
December 24th, 1500, a Portuguese fleet under the command of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral anchored in what must have seemed to the 
sailors the finest natural harbour their eyes had ever seen. It 
was the second Portuguese expedition to India sent by the king of 
Portugal to follow up the discoveries made by V'asco Da Gama two 
years before. They had already touched at Calicut; but, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to open a factory, had come to open rupture 
witli the Zamorin, and had sailed further south m quest of a 
cargo. Their reception at Cochiu was very different. The Eaja^ 
the hereditary enemy of the Zamorin, received them with open 
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arms, and afforded tliem sucli facilities for trade that within twenty 
days their ships were full. Oahral then sailed off, leaving a few 
Portuguese in charge of the small factory he had established. In 
1502 the great Vasco Da Gama himself landed at Cochin, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty of commerce with the Eaja. On his departure the 
Zamorin invaded Cochin with 50,000 Ndyars, and the Raja had to 
take refuge with the few Portuguese factors in a small fort in 
Vypeen. The timely arrival of Francisco d^Albuquerque with 
a fleet of six vessels on September 2nd, 1603, raised the siege, 
and the Portuguese then proceeded to build a small fort at the 
month of the river on its south bank for the protection of 
their trade. This fort dignified by the name of Manuel, the 
king of Portugal, was the first European fort in India. 

Protected by its fort, the Portuguese settlement at Cochin 
rapidly increased in prosperity, and until Goa was built, was 
looked upon as the official residence of the Viceroy of all the 
Indies ; and several of the religious orders of Eome established 
themselves in the town. The first Viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeida, arrived in 1505. In 1521 Vasco Da Gama paid his 
second visit to Cochin, but this time he came only to die. 
He expired on the 24th December 1524, and was buried 
probably in the chancel of the present Government church. A 
few years later however his body was removed to Portugal, and 
was interred in the family vault at Vidigueira. Quite lately it was 
removed to a tomb at Belem, the port whence he sailed in quest 
of the Indies. St. Francis Xavier passed through Cochin on his 
way to his mission fields near Cape Comorin; and in 1557 at the 
request of Sebastian, king of Portugal, one of the churches of 
Cochin, Santa Cruz, was raised to the dignity of a Cathedral by 
a bull of Pope Pius IV. In 1577 the first book printed in India 
was issued at Cochin by the Society of Jesus. In 1585 the town 
was visited by the English traveller Ealph Fitch, who with a 
band of adventurers came to India by way of Aleppo, Baghdad 
and the Persian Gulf. In 1634 with the permission of the 
Portuguese a small factory was opened at Cochin by the English 
East India Company. 

Cochin at this time was a city of great trade, and second in 
importance only to Goa in Portuguese India. But the star of the 
Portuguese was now on the wane and was soon to set for ever in the 
East. In 1661 the Dutch under Van Goens appeared before the 
town, and occupied Vypeen, where they established a small fort, 
called Fort Orange. Their first attacks were repulsed, and on the 
approach of the monsoon they retired leaving 700 men in Fort 
Orange. ' They returned to the attack in October of the same 
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year; and after a lieroic resistance'the Portagnese capitulated in 
Janiiary 166^. The English at once received notice to quit, and 
retired to Ponnani. 

The Dutch remained in possession for 132 years and greatly 
improved the town- One of their first acts was to expel from the 
place all Portuguese or Spanish priests ; after which; in an 
unfortunate access of puritancial zeal, they destroyed most of the 
convents and all the churches, except the church of the Franciscan 
Friars, which they converted into their own chapel, and the 
cathedral of Santa Cruz which they retained as a storehouse. The 
Eoman Catholic community, in consequence of these measures, 
deserted the town in a body, and declined to enter into any 
mercantile transactions with the Dutch. A compromise was 
finally effected; and permission wms given to the Eoman Catholics 
to erect a church in Typeen, and to remove to it any of the 
internal fittings from the church of the Franciscans they might 
desire. The church now existing in Vypeen was accordingly built, 
and dedicated to Our Lady of Hope. The altar and old screen 
of the church are said to have once belonged to the church of 
S. Francis. In the latter years of the seventeenth century the 
famous ^ Hortus Malabaricus ^ was compiled at Cochin, by a 
Carmelite Monk, named Mathaeus, under the auspices of the 
Governor, Van Eheede. 

In 1697 the Dutch, iu pursuance of their poKcy of cutting 
down expenses, contracted the old Portuguese fort to one-third of 
its former size, but they strengthened the new works by seven 
strong bastions named respectively after the names of the seven 
united Provinces of H olland. In rebuilding the fort they took 
great care to leave the old Portuguese streets, now called by Dutch 
names, standing. The most important streets at that time were 
de Linde (Lime tree) Straat; Heere (Gentleman’s) Straat ; de 
Peterceehe Straat (Parsely street) ; de Bree Straat (Broad street); 
de Smee Straat (Smith’s street); de Osse Straat (Ox street) ; de 
Burgen Straat (Burgers street); and de Kalven Straat (Calf 
street). Cochin in Dutch times is thus described hy Dr. Day^: — 
The Dutch Cochin fort, according to Stavorinns, was nearly semi¬ 
circular, and about a mile and a half in circumference : on the land 
side were six large bastioris, and a cavalier to the eastward : an 
irregular work on the water side, a substantial loopholed wall ter¬ 
minating at its eastern extremity in a ravelin, before the cavalier : a 
wet ditch ran round these works, whilst before it was a covered wajj 
and glacis. 

^ Land of the Leriimdh, p. 125. Eor description of th.e town in Portuguese 
times see Voyage of Pyrard deZaval, I, 435; and Voyage of LinschoteJif I, 67, 
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CHAP. XV. Til® north, or liver side, was defended by batteries, whilst a stone 

Cochin, wharf, or more properly speaking a plain wall, was erected on the 

-- river face, which served two purposes, to protect its banks from the 

threatening effects of the freshes, and also for a landing place. 
Either its construction was very faulty, or the materials were inferior, 
as in 1831, much of it had fallen in, and extensive repairs were deemed 
necessary : this may how^ever have been in some degree due to the 
cnrrent of the river setting in against it. 

‘‘The sea, or west face, was protected by a ravelin, the east by 
morasses and a strong wall, and the west by walls and a wet ditch. 
There were three small gates, one to the west tho By-gate, another to 
the east called the New-gate, and one on the north the Eiver-gate. 
Along each side of the wider streets, and ramparts, were Portia trees 
{Thespesia populnea), left by Portuguese, and under their grateful shade, 
the inhabitants of an evening lounged or promenaded. A small but 
elegant, public garden was kept np inside the fort, and a larger one 
near the Governor’s house : in the vicinity of which the richer classes 
possessed Bungalows. There were also others on the neighbouring 
islands. 

The pieces of artillery in the fort consisted of 95 of iron, six 
of brass, and two mortars. Five hundred and thirty Europeans^ 
and thirty-seven natives were considered a sufficient garrison. This 
reduction in power caused the Dutch to fall considerably iiij the 
estimation of the natives, and they became but little feared by the 
surrounding people. 

“ The principal buildings within the fort were the Commandant’s 
house on the north-west bastion, and the only one built on the Dutch 
model. The Governor’s house, was haK a mile to the south, divided 
from the fort by a long sandy plain. There was an hotel at which 
the Dutch paid a rupee a day for board and lodgings, and persons 
of other nations two rupees ; this was yearly farmed out by the 
Government. 

“ The Governor of Cochin, was subordinate to the Supreme Council 
of Batavia, and if not a member of the Batavian administration, his 
title was that of Commandant. The Town Council consisted of the 
Second who was a senior merchant, the Eiscal, the chief of the 
Military, the Warehouse-keeper, the Dispenser or Purveyor, and aU. 
the Junior Merchants, (not trades-people, but Government Civilians,) 
who might be in the settlement, either in or out of office. The 
Council had a Secretary, generally a junior merchant, who also held 
the post of Maiayalam translator. The Chief of the Military had 
the title of Major, the Commandant of the Artillery that of Captain- 
Lieutenant,” 

^ The European troops maintained in Cochin were rarely above one- 
quarter or a third Dutch : the remainder were composed of English and French 
deserters, renegade Germans, and similar broken down adventurers, who came 
for the purpose of mending, or making their fortunes. 
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In 1795 Oooliiii passed into tlie hands of the English. The CHAP. XV. 
G-ovemor, Mr. Yanspallj made a show of resistance ; hut a siege Cochix 
train was brought up and a single shell ^ planted with excellent 
sMU in the centre of Government house ’ induced a more chastened 
frame of mind^ and he surrendered on terms on October 20th, 

1795.^ The early history of British rule is not calculated to 
reflect credit upon the Honourable East India Company. In 
1806 fearmg that Cochin was to be restored to the Dutch, they 
blew up the cathedral of Santa Cruz, the fort, and some of the 
quays and best houses in the place. The massive buttresses which 
are so conspicuous a feature of the town are said to have been 
put up at this time, to shore up the houses whose walls had been 
shaken by the force of the explosion. In the same year Dr. 

Buchanan visited the town, and obtained from the Jews and 
Syrian Christians some valuable manuscripts, notably a Syriac 
copy of the Bible and a copy of the Pentateuch on goat skins. 

All the manuscripts collected by Buchanan are now in the 
University Library at Cambridge. The concluding days of 
1808 and the beginning of 1809 were a time of excitement for 
the town. It was the time of the Nayar rising in Travanoore 
and Native Cochin. The town was fiercely attacked on three 
sides, but successfully defended by Major Hewitt. 

Since then Cochin has enjoyed a period of peace, chequered 
from the point of view of the inhabitants only by the long drawn 
out investigations of the Escheat Department into the value of 
their holdings, and by occasional fires. The fire of 1889 deserves 
a brief notice. On Friday 4th January 1889 a jpattamar moored 
near the Kalvetti bridge caught fire, and breaking loose from her 
moorings floated down stream on a strong ebb-tide, and colliding 
with Messrs. Yoikart Brothers^ jefty set fire to a long thatched 
shed. Within a few minutes the warehouses of this firm and the 
adjoining buildings of three other European firms were ablaze; 
and the strong sea breeze that was blowing carried the flames to 
the native bazaars in the vicinity. The loss caused by the fire 
amounted to more than thirteen lakhs. One good result of the 
fire is that thatched houses are now strictly forbidden in the 
crowded quarters of the town. 

The last half century in particular has been a period of great 
and progressive activity. The trade of the town has increased in 
value from 34 lakhs in 1858-59 to more than 300 lakhs in 1903-04, 
and Cochin is now the most important port on the west coast of 
India south of Bombay, and is the third port in the Madras 

* Logan’s Treaties^ ii. XCVI, 
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Qochin. mmy fold could oulj CocliirL be provided with, a deep water 
harbour For native craft, as it is, the magnificent sheet of 
smooth water inside the mouth of the river is one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world ; but with only eleven feet of water 
over the bar at low tide, the big steamers that call here have to 
lie in the open roadstead 2 ^ miles from the shore. Various 
schemes for deepening the bar have been proposed in the last 
thirty years, only to be rejected on the score of expense. As 
lately as 1902 a scheme to keep open a channel from the anchorage 
to the entrance of the backwater by the employment of a powerful 
suction dredges was referred by the Secretary of State to a firm 
of harbour experts for report. The report was unfavourable ; the 
scheme was condemned; the cost of constructing a sheltered 
harbour was pronounced prohibitive ; and the question has once 
more been shelved.^ The existing waterway can be maintained 
only by preventing the formation of other outlets in the long 
reach of sandspits from Ci'anganore to Alleppy. Much alarm 
was thus caused in 1875 when the backwaters broke through 
into the sea at the Cruz Milagre gap two miles north of the town, 
and the filling up of the deep channel that was at once formed 
was a matter of difficulty and expense. Protective works are 
still maintained here. The well-known ISTarakkal mud bank 
(see p. 8) now lies off Mallipuram Flag-staff two miles north of 
Cochin in east latitude 76° 10' north longitude Iff" 30'. The 
bank has lately extended seaward, and its value as an anchorage 
has been much iinpaired. 

Oochin is a picturesque little town in a beautiful setting. 
On a sunshiny morning the view from the mainland, looking 
towards the town, is superb. To the north and south, as far as the 
eye can see, glittering backwaters stretch away in long lines 
between rows of palm-clad islands. On the right close at hand 
the Union Jack floating lazily from a lofty flag-staff, and a fine 
house and garden, mark the island of Bolgotty and the British 
Residency. Further away across a wide open sheet of water, 
on which a fleet of pattamars rides at anchor, and boats move 
slowly in every direction, the narrow mouth of the Cochin river 
reveals a glimpse of the open sea and the steamers in the offing ; 
and a collection of low red I’oofs and whitewashed walls on 
the curving left bank of the stream represents Cochin. The 
town itself is full of surprises and contracts. Along the quays, 
where stand the warehouses of the European firms, the long 

^ Gr.O., No. 308, Marine, dated 13th July 1903f 
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drawn wall of steam presses and tlie crowds of coolies laden witli chap, XV. 
bales of coir and barrels of oil bespeak tbe busy commercial Cochin. 
seaport town. But five minutes later tbe scene clianges^ and one 
might almost fancy oneself transported to some old-world conti¬ 
nental city, the quaint old Portuguese houses, the grey pile of 
S. Francis’ church, the cool green maidan and the general air of 
peace and quiet all serving to keep up the illusion. 

But the bigotry of the Butch and the vandalism of the 
Honourable Company have spared few buildings of historical 
interest in Cochin. The church of S. Francis, of massive but 
plain construction, is one of the few exceptions, and in it Cochin 
can boast, if not of the first church huilt in the country, at any 
rate of the oldest existing European church in India. Its exact 
age is uncertain, but it was built early in the sixteenth century. 

It is haunted of course, and the disconsolate figure of an old 
woman is seen sometimes in the building, but more commonly 
seated by the side of an old well in the adjacent maidan. The 
church plate is very valuable and interesting, and was handed 
over by the Dutch when the town was captured in 1795. The 
floor was till recently paved with the inscribed and carved 
tombstones of former Dutch and Portuguese worthies, but in 1887 
for safety’s sake they were taken np and fixed against the walls. 

The church was restored in 1779 by the Dutch. Two massive 
pillars and a few inscribed stones are all that remain of the 
cathedral of Santa Cruz, which stood on the open ground near the 
Port oflBce; but in the last two years a new and hideous cathedral 
of the same name has been erected by the Eoman Catholics in 
another part of the town. The old Commandant’s house still 
stands on the north-west bastion of the fort near the river hank, 
and a few hundred yards south of the English Club are the gates 
of what was once the Governor’s residence. The lighthouse 
stands on the south-west bastion of the fort, and near the Bishop’s 
palace traces of the walls and moat are still visible. The Deputy 
Collector’s office is an interesting building with a history going 
back to Portuguese times, when it was the residence of the priests 
attached to the cathedral. In the rising of 1808 the Nayars 
burst into the buildings and tried to murder Colonel Macaulay, 
the Resident. When Cochin was a military station, it was 
the officers’ mess and subsequently the upper rooms were the 
Fiscal’s office and the lower were used as a jail. The old 
cemetery, now closed, bears the date 1724 on its gateway, and is 
crowded with old-fashioned tombs of many curious forms and 
shapes. 
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DHAP. XV. Oocliiii merges insensibly into tlie native town of Mnttanclieri, 
Cochin. belonging to Cocliin State, whence steamers ply with Alleppy and 
with Ernakolam, the terminus of the Shoranur-Cochin Railway. 
In Mntt^ncheri is an ancient palace where the Cochin Eajas are 
crowned; and next door to the palace is the synagogue of the 
white Jews, the floor paved with beautiful blue and white porcelain 
tiles, the gift of a former Raja of Cochin. The white and black 
Jews of Cochin are famous throughout India and are a standing 
puzzle to the historian. Their own legends affirm that about 
A.D. 68 after the destruction of the Temple, a large number 
of Jews and Jewesses migrated from Jerusalem to Malabar and 
settled for the most part in Oranganore, and that about 300 years 
later they received from Cheramdn Perumdl the copper plate 
charter, to which reference has already been made.^ But which 
came first, and whether the black Jews are merely the offspring 
of alliances between the white Jews and native women are 
questions which are still hotly discussed. In spite of the fact 
that the copper plates are in the possession of the white Jews, it 
seems probable that they are comparatively late arrivals in 
Cochin, and that the black Jews are the descendants of the 
original settlers at Cranganore,^ who were very probably refugees 
from Muhammadan persecution in Arabia or Persia in the 6th 
Or 7th century. They were attacked at Oranganore by their 
Muhammadan rivals at the beginning of the 16th century; and 
finally left it for Cochin in 1565, when the Zamorin defeated the 
Cochin Raja and destroyed Oranganore. 

The outlying pdttayns of Cochin are detached bits of British 
territory scattered about in Travancore and Cochin, Tumboli 
pdttam being close to Alleppy nearly thirty miles south of the 
town and Palliport hospital paramba lying fifteen miles north of 
Cochin. They probably owe their name of jpdttams or rents to the 
fact that in Dutch times they were leased out to private renters 
for periods of twenty years. Rdmantirutti island is still leased, 
and at presend is held temporarily by Messrs. AspinwaU & Co. 
who have established a saw mill and timber depot on the island. 
At Palliport is the Government leper asylum, probably the oldest 
institution of the kind in India, dating as it does from the days 
of the Dutch. In 1789 when the Dutch sold to Travancore 
Oranganore, Ayacotta and their other possessions in the vicinity, 
a special exception was made in favour of ^ the lepers ^ house ’ at 
Palliport.^ 

^ See p. 35. 

® See Day’s Za/ndi of the Perumalsj Chapter VIII; and the Malabar Quarterly 
Review, V ol. I. 

® Logan’s Treatiesj i, CLXYI, 
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EEN4D TALUK. 


Eknai) is at once the largest and most typical taluk in Malabar, 
and comhines in itself the characteristic features of the taluks both 
of the coast and of the interior. In the north of the taluk opposite 
Arijakkod the western ghats take a right angle turn to the east; 
and, after running a few miles in this direction, recede northward 
and enclose in the shape of a horseshoe the KTilambur valley, famous 
for the finest teak forests in India. In the lofty forest^clad 
ranges of OameFs Hump and the Hundahs, which overhang this 
valley, are some of the highest peaks in Southern India. Vdvul 
mala and Vellari mala in the former range both exceed 7,000 feet, 
and the outstanding peaks of the Kundahs on the Nilgiri boundary, 
Nilgiri peak Mukurti, Gulikal and Anginda are aU upwards of 
8,000 feet high. In the plains unconnected with the main range 
are the outlying hills of Urot mala (1,573 feetj and Pandalfir hill, 
which is about 2,000 feet above sea level. The latter is stiU well 
wooded ; but Urot mala or Signal Hill, as it is sometimes called, has 
long been cleared of anything that can be called forest, and is 
covered with thickets of lantana and other scrub. On its summit 
stands a small Hindu temple which was seized by the Ponmundam 
fanatics in 1885 ; and from this hill communication was opened 
by heliograph with Calicut, when the telegraph broke down 
during the disarming operations of the same year. The navigable 
rivers are the Beypore or Chdliydr puzha and the Kadalundi 
puzha (see p. 56), and both are important waterways. The 
latter is mainly used for traffic in cocoanuts and ginger, and 
down the Beypore river are floated vast quantities of timber 
and bamboos from the Government and private forests in the 
Nilambur valley and elsewhere on the ghat slopes. Apart from 
these rivers, the taluk has excellent communications. The 
South Indian Kailway passes through it parallel with and close 
to the sea, and the roads, more than 260 miles in length, are 
on the whole the hest in the district. The most important 
perhaps is that which taps the planting district of the Nilgiri- 
Wynaad, and brings down the Karkkur ghat to Perok and 
Calicut heavy consignments of tea and coffee by way of Nilam¬ 
bur, Manjeri and Eondotti, Important extensions of the 
road system have been made in the last decade. The ^ fanatical 
zone ^ has been opened up by three new roads and a great 
impetus has been given thereby to the timber trade and to 
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GIIAP.Xvr, cultivation in tlie remote and jungly ainsam of OliemlirasBeri; 

Ernad. and tliree old lines of communication, dating from the time of 
Tipu, but long abandoned, between Ferok and Tirtiraagddi, 
Tirurangddi and Kottakkal, and Ariyakkod and Kondotti have 
been restored in the last year or two. The Nilambhr valley and 
the slopes of the surrounding hills are covered with dense foi'est 
through which big game of every description roam at will. The 
valley is pierced by an excellent road with bungalows at convenient 
stages, and there are few places in the presidency where big game 
shooting of the same quality is so easily accessible. The forests 
of Amarambalam and Nilambur are described in Chapter V. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
The area of the taluk is 979 square miles, but of this nearly a third 
is hill, forest and jungle, uncultivated, unsurveyed and almost 
uninhabited. The taluk is comparatively sparsely populated, but 
is unique in that the Mdppillas outnumber the Hindus. For this 
reason the taluk is educationally backward, nearly 94 per cent, of 
the population being illiterate. 

The soils almost without exception belong to the red ferru¬ 
ginous series. Except along the coast, and in the amsams of 
Nilainblir, Mambd^d and Wandhr, the paddy lands are uniformly 
good, and in the amsams between Eottakkal, Malappuram and 
Urot mala are unsurpassed in Malabar. Near Tirlirangddi the 
Kadalundi river overflows its banks in the monsoon, and midha 
punja or hot weather wet crops irrigated from wells are the rule. 
The sandy soils near the coast are particularly favourable for the 
growth of the cocoanut, and for about half their length the banks 
of the Beypore and Kadalundi rivers are fringed with luxuriant 
gardens of cocoa and areca palms. Ginger is grown in most 
amsams, but flourishes best on the uplands of Vengara, Kanna- 
mangalam and the adjoining amsams. Nannambra betel is 
famous, and in the Calient market fetches two or three times as 
much as any other vaiiety. Lemon grass grows wild in the 
eastern amsams, and the manufacture of its oil has been carried 
on for the last few years atPdndikkad to the great profit of 
the local M4ppillas; but the demand for the grass has outrun the 
supply, and the industry is now at a standstill. Eubber plantations 
have recently been opened in the Nilambur valley, and on the 
slopes of the hills near Kalikavu. Iron is smelted by a rude 
process and in small quantities in Chemhrasseri and Tuvvur, 
and gold washing has been carried on in the Beypore river 
above Nilambhr from time immemorial. The chief trades are 
those in timber, coir, ginger and dried fish. Kadalundi and 
Paravvanangadi are both sub-ports, but their trade is insignificant. 
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Emad formerly comprised the ndds of soiitli Parappanadj 
Eamnad, Clieranad and JErnad, tlie first named telonging to the 
Parappandd Eaja, a feudatory of the Zamorin. Nediyiruppu in 
ancient Emad is by one account the birthplace of the Zamorin^s 
family j and to this day the second Eajais known as the Eralpad 
Eaja, and the family is sometimes called the Eradi or Nediyiruppu 
dynasty- The ?mVhas belonged to the Zamorin for a very long 
time, and he is probably the Udayavar of Emad mentioned 
in the Jews’ and Syrians^ deeds, the date of which is certainly 
not later than the 8th century A.D. The Parappanad family 
claim to be Kshatriyas by caste, and have often supplied consorts 
to the rulers of Travancore. They were roughly handled by 
Tipu, and many of them were forcibly converted to Islam; and 
since that time they have lived for the most part in Travancore. 
But they still have a residence near Parappanangadi, and enjoy a 
mdlikhana of Rs. 4,114-4-8. 

For many years after the British occupation Ernad was divided 
into the taluks of Cheranad and Ernad, hut in 1860 they were 
amalgamated and a Deputy Tahsildar was placed in charge of 
Cheranad. In 1886 Ernad was combined with Calicut as a 
Revenue Division, and with part of Walavanad was placed under 
the Special Assistant Magistrate of Malappuram, The taluk now 
consists of 196 amsams and 221 desams. 

The annals of Ernad have in the last seventy years been dis¬ 
figured by frequent Mappiba outrages. Malappuram, Manjeri, 
Pandikkad, Pandalur and Wandur are the centres of the fanatical 
zone ; but the criminals have in many cases been drawn from the 
ranks of the rude and uncivilised Mappilla cultivators in the 
jangles of Chembrasseri. Police stations are scattered at short 
intervals throughout this tract, and in Eamazan, the Mappilla 
fast, the Malappuram special force camps at Pandikkad, Tuvvur 
and Pandalur. 

The most interesting and important places in Ernad are briefly 
described below :— 

Ariyakkod ; eleven miles north-west of Manjeri ; formerly 
one of the centres of the lines of communication by road, and an 
important point on the shortest and most direct routes connecting 
the Nilgiri-Wynaad and Ootacamund with Calicut via the Kark- 
kur and (now abandoned) Sispara ghats. Eoads led hence to 
Calicut, Tamarasseri, Mambad, Edavanna, Eondotti and Manjeri. 
All these roads except the last have been long abandoned, but 
the Eondotti road has recently been restored. The village is 
beautifully situated on the south bank of the Beypore river 
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CHAP. xy. beneath tlie shadow of Chekkunnu mala, and contains a travellers^ 
bungalow, a police station and some very picturesque streets. 
About two miles from Ariyakkod adjoining the Manjeri road is a 
remarkable group of hat stones standing on a flat-topped hiU 
called Kottataram knnnu. Across the river in Trikkalayur desam 
of Urungattiri amsam is a celebrated temple dedicated to Siva and 
occupying a commanding position on a low hill. It was this temple 
that was seized by Kolkadan Xutti Assan and a gang of eleven 
fanatics in December 1881, after their outrage at Malappuram (see 
p. 87); and a determined resistance was here offered to the British 
troops, l^he fanatics were killed by volleys one by one as they filled 
through the loop holes, and the temple was captured only after the 
barricaded doors had been blown up by dynamite. The devasvam 
owns immense properties managed by Krangad Ashtamurthi 
Nambudirip4d of Walavanad taluk, and some of the finest of the 
Nilambur leased forests are its property. Opposite the temple is 
the Chenot mosque in which the fanatics prayed before taking up 
their position. In the same amsam is the Arimbra Kuda mala, 
a small leased forest on the boundary between the Ernad and 
Calicut taluks. 

Chaliyam J in Palanchannur amsam, an island formed by the 
Eeypore and Kadalundi rivers. It was once the terminus of the 
Madras Kailway, and contained a hotel, a Protestant church and 
other public buildings; but its short-lived importance ended when 
the railway was extended in 1888 to Calicut. On a rocky islet 
lying south of the entrance to the Beypore river, and connected 
with the mainland by a groyne, the inasonry foundations of a 
formidable fortress have been excavated. Undoubtedly they are 
the remains of the fort ^ of great solidity and strength ^ erected by 
the Portuguese in 1531.^ To build it they are said to have demo¬ 
lished the tombs of the Moslems and their Jamath mosque for the 
sake of the stones of which they were built. The fort was long a 
thorn in the side of the Zamorin, and was the ruin of the trade of 
the Moors and of Calicut. In 1571 the fort was fiercely besieged 
by the Zamorin assisted by the Moors, and after being driven to 
feed on dogs and animals ' of a similar vile impure nature^ the 
garrison surrendered, ‘ safe egress being afforded thera.^ The 
fortress was promptly destroyed and the site made ^a barren waste.^ 

Edakkara : eight miles from Nilambur and twenty-four 
from Man jeri. A favourite shooting camp, containing a small 
rest house and a fine bungalow belonging to the Tirumulpad. 
Spotted deer and peafowl are plentiful all the year round in the 

^ See Linsclioteii’s Voyages, 1, p. 73. 
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neighbouring forests; and, as soon as the rains break; bison 
and sambur come down from the ghat slopes to feed on the new 
grass. In the hot weather Eddaktara and the Nilambur vallej 
are extremely feverish. 

Ferok : six miles south of Calicut Railway station; post 
office; sub-registrar’s office ; rest-house. Half a mile south¬ 
west of the village are the ruins of Ferokabad commanding 
two beautiful reaches of the Beypore river which flows 
immediately north of the fortress. It was built by lipu 
Sultan in 1788, as his intended capital in Malabar; but after 
Martab Khan’s defeat at Tirhrangddi in 1790, his troops were 
driven out of the town before the design was fully carried out. 
He. compelled a large portion of the inhabitants of Calicut to 
settle here, but on the departure of his troops they returned to 
their former abodes. Two miles above the Mammali Ferry on the 
Ernad bank of the river lies Chattamparamba; a laterite hill con¬ 
taining numerous tombs of a long forgotten generation; some of 
them excavated from the laterite rock, others in the shape of 
huge earthen pots buried in the ground. Agate beads and pottery 
in abundance have been found in these tombs. The tile industry 
at Ferok has been referred to in Chapter TI. The tile works and 
small rest-house are on the Calicut side of the river. 

Kadalundi: in PaUikkunnu amsam. Probably the Tjmdis 
of Ptolemy, ' a village of great note by the sea.’ It is now a 
sub-port and a small fishing village. In the neighbourhood is the 
Nirumkayicha Kotta temple with a tradition going hack to 
Hama’s conquest of Ceylon. The monkeys which swarm within 
the precincts are said to he the descendants of a portion of 
Hama’s army, left here by him on his return from his expedition. 
They are fed daily, and are tame. 

Eondotti *. an important Mappilla village, fourteen miles 
west of Malappuram, consisting of two long bazaars, one on the 
Calicut road, the other at right angles thereto on the old road 
leading to Tirurangadi, In this latter are the buildings which 
are the pride of Kondotti, the Jdram^ the TcikMya and 
the residence of the local 1’angai. This Tanga!, the high 
priest of the Kondotti as opposed to the Ponnani sect of the 
Mappillas, is the descendant of a Persian, Muhammad Shaba 
by name, who introduced new forms of Islamic worship into 
Malabar towards the end of the 18th century. His followers, 
who are fairly numerous in Kondotti and the surrounding 
amsams, are called Shiahs (a term which they repudiate) by 
members of the Ponnani sect, and are accused of the unorthodox 
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QHAP. XV. practice of prostrating themselves before their TangaL The 
Ebnad. Jdram, a granite building, was erected by the first Tangal 
as his last resting place and his remains repose therein. The 
Tdkkiya is the private chapel of the Tangals, and like the 
Jdrarn. was built by Muhammad Shdha about 1784 A.D, The 
Tangals have been granted an assignment of revenue to the 
value of Rs. 2,734 per annum as a personal inam, so long as they 
remain true and loyal, and have special permission to keep seven 
pieces of cannon. The public buildings of Kondotti are a sub¬ 
registrar’s otSce, a police station, a post office, and a travellers’ 
bungalow finely situated on a hill a mile west of the bazaar. 

Kdttakal: seven miles from Malappurara on the Tirur 
road; the old Venkata kotta; travellers’ bungalow and post 
office. There is here the fortified palace of the Kizhakke 
Kdvilagam or Eastern branch of the Zamorin’s family. Two 
miles from Kottakkal in Klari desam is a military encamping 
ground. Ponmala, half way between Kottakkal and Malappuram, 
contains a rock-out cave, and an important Hindu temple with a 
tank attached in which a single mugger lives in solitary state. 

Malappuram: seven miles south of Manj^ri. A cantonment 
and the head-quarters of the Divisional Officer and of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. Travellers’ bungalow; sub¬ 
registrar’s office; post and telegraph office; police station; 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches and cemetery; and 
police hospital. Tipu had a fort here ; but, beyond the fact that 
the maidan at the foot of the cantonment hill is known as the 
Kottapadi or Port G-ate maidan, all traces of its site have now 
disappeared. 

Native troops were first sent to Malappuram in conseqnence of 
the risings of 1841 and 1843 ; hut, as they proved useless in the 
outbreaks of 1849 and 1851, a company of European troops 
has been stationed here since 1852, At Malappuram, also, 
are the barracks of the Special Police force, first constituted 
temporarily iu 1885, and made permanent in 1897. 

Half a mile from the barracks in the Mdppilla bazaar, known 
as old Malappuram^ are the Jam^t mosque and the residence 
of the Pukkoya Tangal. The Tangal, like his kinsman the 
J£ratingal Tangal of Ponnani, is a direct descendant of the 
Prophet and is held in extraordinary veneration by the Mappilla 
population. Adjoining the mosque is the mausoleum of the 
Malappuram Sahids, who about a century ago died to the number 
of forty-seven in the defence of the mosque against the retainers 
of Para Namhi, the most powerful Hindu janmi of the locality. 
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A Mappilla war song, the SaMdu Mala Pdttu, commemorates 
their exploits.^ One of the maiij legends carrent ahont the fight 
is that among the martjrs was an Andri or carpenter, a true 
believer, hat not a formal convert. The survivors tried to take 
up his bodj for burial, but were unable to lift it unth thej had 
admitted him into the fold by performing the right of circum¬ 
cision. A Nercha or festival, which is held every year in the 
mausoleum in honour of the slain, is attended by thousands of 
Mappillas ; and the olferings made to the Tangal, mostly in copper, 
amount to many thousands of rupees. In the hills at the hack of 
old Malappuram are many curious eaves running deep into the 
bowels of the mountain. 

Mambram : directly opposite to Tirurangadi on the north 
bank of the river. It is celebrated as the residence of the 
Mamhram Tangals, and contains their mvkhdm or mausoleum. 
The first of these Tangals, Sayid Hussain I bn Alabi Jiffri 
Tangal, who is said to have come from Arabia, settled at 
Mamhram in the early part of the 18th century and lived in 
the house called Taramal. He died in Hejira 1169, but five 
years later his place was filled by his nephew and son-in-law, 
Sayid Alabi Ibn Muhammad, whom the Mappillas served with the 
utmost devotion. His marriage with Fatima, the first Tangal’s 
daughter, proving unfruitful, he married other wives, including 
a woman from fche Pudijamalyakkal house in Calicut and one 
from Quilandi From the former union is descended the present 
Tangal, and the Quilandi woman bore him among other children 
the notorious Sayid Fazl who was compelled to leave India by 
Mr. Conohy in 1852. The mukhdm, which contains eleven 
tombs including those of the first Tangal, and of Sayid Alabi, 
and their nearest relatives, is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
Nearly 70 years ago when Mappilla outbreaks first began in 
Malabar, it was at Mambram that Mappilla fanaticism was 
focussed and the Hal Ilakkam or religious frenzy had its origin. 
Sayid Fazl, fche Tangal, frequently preached from the text that 
it was no sin, hut a merit, to kill a landlord who evicted his 
tenants ; and intending SdMds or martyrs, before embarking 
on their desperate enterprise, usually prayed at the shrine and 
invoked his blessing. To this day the most binding oath a 
Mappilla can take is one on some portion of the Mambram 
Tangal’s body. 

Manjeri: the head-quarters of the taluk and the seat of the 
Tahsildar. District Munsiff; Sub-Magistrate; hospital j travellers’ 
bungalow ; overseer’s shed; chattram ; sub-registrar’s office} 

^ See Indian Antiquary, VoL XXX, p. 505, 
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CHAP. XV. police station; post and teleerrapli office. It is tlie centre of the 
Ernad. road system of Brnad, and roads radiate lienee in all directions 
to Ariyaktod, to Ferok, Nilambfir and the Karkkfir g*hat via 
Edavanna, Angddippurain and Malappuram. There are three 
rcck-cut caves in the ainsam and a hat stone close to the Kondotti 
road at Pattnkulam. 

About a quarter of a mile south-east of the taluk office is the 
Srimutra Kunnu or Kunnath Ambalam dedicated to Durga 
and situated on a low hill, and just below it is the residence of 
the Manjeri Kdranamulpdd. A vatte^huitu inscription on its 
eastern wall records the fact that the temple was built and dedi¬ 
cated by Manavikrava Manayikravan in M.B. 827 (1652 A.D.), 
and another relates that an adjacent well was sunk and purified by 
the ^ Victorious Vikrava Tirumulpd-d ’in M.E. S33. The temple 
has a melancholy interest as the scene of three Mappilla outbreaks. 
In 1784 it and the Kdranamulpad’s palace were attacked by a 
large body of Mdppillas, and after a three days’ siege were burnt 
to the ground. The temple was not fully restored till 1849, in 
April of which year a new idol was installed. In August of 
the same year a gang of about thirty Mappilla fanatics occu¬ 
pied and desecrated the temple, and put to flight two companies 
of sepoys, killing four privates and Ensign Wyse who lies bnried 
on the taluk office hill. The exploits of the 1849 gang were still 
the talk of the country iu 1896, when the last serious outbreak 
occurred, and it was doubtless in emulation of the prowess of their 
fathers that the fanatics selected this temple as the theatre 
for their death struggle. The outbreaks have been described in 
Chapter II. 

Nilambtir : sixteen miles due north of Manjeri on the 
Karkkfir ghat road; the seat of the District Forest Officer of 
South Malabar. Hospital; police station ; travellers’ bungalow ; 
post and telegraph office. Close to the bungalow is the residence 
of the Nilambur Taccharakavil Tirumnlpad, one of the largest 
land-holders in the taluk, and the owner of a great part of the 
valley. There is excellent fishing for carp in the river at Nilam¬ 
bur. and in the upper reaches of its various tributaries; and 
. in the pool below the Tirumulpad’s house, where they are con¬ 
sidered sacred and are fed daily, they attain an immense size. 
In the Ohernpnzha, about miles from its junction with the 
Karimpuzha, as the Beypore river is here called, there is an inscrip¬ 
tion in unknown characters on a block of gneiss, known as the 
ezhuituhallu. The inscription is below the ordinary low-water 
level, and is visible only in the dry weather. The washing for 
gold carried on in the river has already been alluded to, and here 
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and there in tlie ainsam are aLandoned gold mines. On the CHAP. XT. 
banks of the river near the travellers’ bungalow stands the grave EE^AD, 
of Samuel Eobert Ologstoun, Lieutenant in the 23rd Eegiment 
M.N.I .5 who was drowned on August ISth, 1843. The remains 
of old temples and tanks are scattered here and there in the 
Nilambur forests^ and the tradition is that the amsam was once 
inhabited bj a large colony of Nambudiris who were driven to 
Karikad desam of Trikkalangod amsam by the unwelcome atten¬ 
tions to their women of an Asuran or demon, named Bagan. In 
memory of the time when they lived in terror of the demon, the 
antarjanams of the gtdmam to this day refrain from wearing 
the jingling bangles worn by other Nambhdiri women through¬ 
out Malabar. 

Tiriirangadi : fourteen miles from Malappnram and four 
from Parappanangadi on the road connecting the two places. It 
is a long narrow Mappilla bazaar on the southern bank of the 
Kadalundi river. It is the ^ Tiruvana angadi ’ of Buchanan^ and 
was at one time the capital of the Cheranad taluk, and is now the 
seat of a Deputy Tahsildar; sub-registrar’s otSce; post office; 
police station; travellers’ bungalow. The District Munsiff’s 
court is four miles away at Parappananghli, where there are also 
a police station and a post office. Opposite the taluk office are 
the remains of an old fort, built by the Mysoreans round a palace 
belonging to the Zamorin. At Tirhrangddi took place the only 
two pitched battles fought in Malabar between the Mysoreans and 
the British. Here Colonel Humberstone defeated and slew 
Makhdum Ali, one of Haidar’s Generals in 1780, and on the same 
battle field near the fort General Hartley gained a decisive 
victory over Tipu’s troops in 1790. Near Tirurangadi on the 
side of the old Mambram-Kondotti road is a group of hat 
stones, and there is another group in Koduvajur amsam within 
the enclosure of an ancient fort near the ferry over the Kadalundi 
river on the new Eamanatkara road. Of this fort nothing is 
known. Judging by tbe moat, which still exists, it must have 
been of an immense size. Probably it belonged to the Zamorin 
in the days when Cheranad acknowledged his supremacy. 

Wandtir : twelve miles north-east of Manjeri. Once a halt¬ 
ing station on the Sispara ghat road, it contains a large old 
travellers’ bungalow; a sub-registrar’s office; a police station; 
a post office and a Hindu temple with a breach in its wall said to 
have been caused by Tipu’s guns. The old ghat road has lately 
been restored as far as Kalikavn (rest-house; police station) 
in Chemhrasseri amsam, and Wandiir has thus been linked up 
with the MdppiUa roads from Nilambur via Karuvarakundn 
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XIEAP. XV. to Pandikkdd and Melattdr. In Vellaydr desam of Yellaynr 
Kbkad. amsanij wliere there is a police station^ is the Ayilasseri 
rock; hearing an inscription in vaftezhuttu characters, and locally 
believed to have been a place of execution in ancient times. On 
the Sisp4ra ghat, m the wilds of the Silent valley, is the tomb 
of Mary Ediot. Some rubber plantations are now being opened 
out near Ealikavu, and on the slopes of the hill enclosing the old 
ghat road. 
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KOTTAYAM TALUK. 


KotiayaMj the central taluk of North Malabar and included CHAP, XT. 
in the Tellicherry division, is one of the smaller taluks. From k<5ttayam. 
Morampara Hill at the head of the Periya Pass, whence on a 
clear day a magnificent bird’s eye view of the low country as far 
as the coast is obtained, the taluk presents the aspect of a tumul¬ 
tuous sea of forest clad hills. At the foot of the ghats, which 
here are some four or five thousand feet high, are the Kanoth and 
Kottiyur reserves; and, save for occasional pumm clearings, the 
forest is unbroken. Further west timber trees grow fewer, 
forest dies down into scrub jungle, and beyond Kuttaparamba 
the hills are insignificant and covered with lantana and brush¬ 
wood. Kanaka Mala, a lofty spur of the ghats, projects into the 
plains within ten miles of Tellicherry; and, unconnected with 
the main range, the well-wooded Purazhi ridge is conspicuous in 
the interior of the taluk. Its slopes are still haunted, it is said, 
by the demons who in the dark ages prevented his subjects from 
approaching Harischandra Perumal in his lonely fort on the 
summit. The site of the fort and the foundations of old buildings 
are still pointed out. The north-east of the taluk is drained by 
one of the branches of the Yalarpattanam river, its centre by the 
Anjarakkandi river, and the Mahe river forms part of its southern 
boundary. The South Indian Railway runs along the coast; and 
the taluk is covered by a network of roads, many of them dating 
from the time when the Pychy rebels held the jungles beneath 
the ghat slopes. Among them is the great highway from Telli¬ 
cherry up the Perambadi ghat into Coorg; and branching off 
from this road just beyond Kuttaparamba another important 
road ascends the Periya Ghat into Wynaad, and leads ultimately 
to Mysore. South of Tellicherry is a small irregularly shaped 
tract of French territory, 

Statistics on many points will be found in the separate 
Appendix. The whole of the north-east of the taluk, comprising 
one-third of its total area, is unsurveyed hill and jungle. The 
soils and chief crops are typical of North Malabar and need no 
special mention. As in Ohirakkal, piinam is the most important 
dry crop, and pepper, which thrives at the back of the taluk, is its 
characteristic product. ^ Wmdra^ plantains are extensively grown. 

Mappillas make up one quarter of the population, and chief 
among the jungle tribes of the ghat slopes are the Kuricchiyans, 
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CHAP. XV. who are peculiarly numerous in tlie Kanotli reserve. With the 
Kottayam. exception of Cochin, Eottayam is the most literate taluk in 

- Malabar, nearly 14 per cent, of its inhabitants being able to read 

and write. 

The taluk is divided into 46 amsams and 227 desams. 

Darmadam (Darmapattanam) : ^ the place of charity/ an 
island formed by the junction of the Tehicherry and Anjarak- 
kandi rivers just north of Tellicherry town, is sacred in the eyes of 
the M alayffis as the place where Cheraman Perumdl took his last 
fareweh of Malabar and sailed for Mecca. The adjoining district 
of Eandattara for this reason was often known as P6yan£d ^ the 
place of departure.’ Here, according to the Tahafut-ul-Mujahidin, 
Malik Ibn Dinar founded one of his nine mosques, but not a 
trace of the building remains. Ibn Batuta^s account is different. 

We next come to the city of Pattan, the greater part of the in¬ 
habitants of which are Brahmans, who are held in great estimation 
among the Hindus. In this place there was not one Muhammadan. 
Without it was a mosque to which the Muhammadan strangers resort. 
It is said to have been built by certain merchants and afterwards to 
have been destroyed by one of the Brahmans, who had removed the 
roof of it to his own house. On the following night, however, this 
house was entirely burnt, and in it the Brahman, his followers and all 
his children. They then restored the mosque, and in future abstained 
from injuring it: whence it became the resort of the Muhammadan 
strangers.” ^ 

The vital importance of Darmadam to the trade of Tellicherry 
has already been referred to more than once in the preceding 
pages. island was ceded to the Company in 1734, and save 
for a few months in 1788-89 the factors never lost their bold on it. 
One of their small redoubts still exists, and there is also a rock- 
cut cave. 

Iritti : At the foot of the Perambadi Grhdt. Police station; 
post oflSce ; travellers’ bungalow; overseers’ shed. A fine iron 
girder bridge, built by the Local Fund Department in 1887, spans 
at this place one of the two branches of the Yalarpattanam river. 
The river here is very swift and in the monsoon rises in flood 
almost to the level of the bridge. There is good fishing and 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

Kadiriir : four miles from Tellicherry on the Coorg road; 
now a smaU Mdppilla bazaar, once a place of importance. In 
1801 Dr. Buchanan stayed at ^ Cadimr’ with Mr. Wilson, Collec¬ 
tor of Cotiote and Iruvalinad, in a house which formerly had been 
the palace of the Pychy Eajas and ^ was by the Nairs reckoned 

^ Lee’s Travels of Ibn Batuia, p. 169. 
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a superb buildingJ ^ Subsequently it was tbe bead-quarters of tlie CHAP. XV, 
taluk and tbe seat of a District Munsiff. There are two sepulchral Kottayam. 
caves in tbe amsam. 

KannavaiU or Kanot : eight miles east of Euttaparainba 
on tbe Perija G-b4t road ; travellers^ bungalow ; police station ,* 

Forest Eanger’s office ; post office. During tbe rebellion it was a 
military outpost, as the ruins of a small redoubt still testify. 

The Kannavam and Peruvayil ISTambiyars, tbe two most powerful 
janmis of tbe locality and two of the principal adherents of tbe 
Pycby Eaja were captured at Kuttiyadi in 1801, and were marched 
forthwith to he hanged on the bill of Canute (Kanot) wliicb is 
near their late residence, and tbe scene of their rebellious opposi¬ 
tions to the Company’s authority.^ The hill is well known as 
Fletcher’s tote. Their estates were confiscated, and now form the 
valuable Kanot escheat forest in Kannavam and Manattana 
amsams. In the forest about a mile from Kannavam are a cele¬ 
brated temple and three rock-cut caves said to be paved with 
bricks. The stone bridge over an arm of the Anjarakkandi river 
at Kannavam was built in 1823 by the 2nd battalion of the Madras 
Pioneers. 

Kottayam ; a mile from Ktittaparamba on the Cannanore 
road, contains tbe Eastern and Southern palaces of tbe Kottayam 
Eajas on tbe banks of a large tank, and a fine but modern temple. 

Tbe Kdttayam or Purandd (foreign) family is of Ksbatriya 
origin and closely allied to tbe Bajas of Kurumbranad. They are 
not one o£ tbe ancient dynasties of Malabar, as tbeir name does 
not appear in tbe list of chieftains among whom Cberaman Peru- 
mal divided up bis kingdom ; but by tbe end of tbe seventeenth 
century they shared Kottayam taluk with tbe IruvalinM Kambi- 
yars, and were in possession of North Wynaad and tbe small ndd 
of Tamarasseri in tbe Kurumbranad and Calicut taluks. Tbe 
^ Ootiote/ as tbe Raja was called, was one of tbe first with whom 
the Company entered into formal relations; and during the 18th 
century he was one of their most consistent supporters, rendering 
in particular signal services in the wars with Haidar and Tipu. 

After the cession of Malabar misunderstandings arose, and the 
Pyehy Eaja of the Western palace rose in a rebellion (see 
Chapter II), which terminated only with the death of tbe Eaja in 
a skirmish at tbe end of 1805. Tbe property of tbe rebel and of 
two other Eajas of the family was declared forfeit, and the 
Kottayam family has never recovered its former prosperity. 

Their mdlikhdna is Es. 5,900. 


^ Bnchanan^s Journey, IL 540. 
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Kuttaparamba ; eiglit miles from Telliclierrj on tlie same 
road ; the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar; District Muusiff, 
and sub-registrar; hospital; police station ; post ofl&ce; travellers’ 
bungalow. 

This place was of some importance during the two Pychy 
rebellions, as a military outpost and cantonment. The travellers’ 
bungalow stands on the site of the old mud fort occupied by the 
British troops. 

Manattana; three miles east of the Peravlir rest-house on the 
branch road from Nednmpoyil Chattram at the foot of the Periya 
Ghat to Iritti. It was a place of great strategic importance 
daring the Pychy rebellion, and was held by British troops whose 
redoubt still exists on the top of a low hill. It is situated on the 
abandoned road to the foot of the Smugglers’ pass which one 
hundred years ago was one of the principal passes into the Wynaad. 
The road traverses wild jungle and. the magnificent Kottiyur 
reserved forest. Six miles from Manattana in the midst of the 
wildest part of the jungle is the most famous temple in North 
Malabar, the Kottiyur or Tricharamanna temjole, the scene of a 
great series of sacrificial rites celebrated by Daksha. Sati Divi, 
his daughter and the wife of his enemy Siva, despite the protests 
and warnings of her husband, felt constrained to attend the rites. 
She travelled by Manattana, and every foot of the road from 
Manattana to Kottiynr is holy ground. Each stage of her 
journey is named after one of the conflicting emotions which 
filled her mind as she made her pilgrim’s progress through the 
forest. Manattana itself means ^ the place of perplexity ’ and its 
temple is ^the shrine of desj)air.’ The forest beyond is ^ the 
abode of terror,’ and among the many well-known land marks on 
the road are ^ the rock of recreation,’ ^ the pool of tears,’ ‘ the 
place of the swoon,’ and ^ the stream where the serpent was 
slain.’ Sati Divi was ill received by her father, and in despair 
burnt herself alive; whereupon Siva in his wrath slew Daksha. 
Many hundred years afterwards, when the site of the ceremonies 
had long been forgotten a Kuriccliiyan hunting in the forest ciianced 
to whet his arrows on a stone. Blood instantly gashed forth from 
the stoue; and the Knricchiyan, whose family still bears the honori¬ 
fic name of Ottnpilam, carried news of the portent to the nearest 
Nambndiri, a member of the Padinnatta Illam. The Nambfidiri 
recognised in the stone a Ungam^ and the discovery of many 
copper and bronze vessels in the adjacent j angle established the 
Sanctity of the spot as the scene of Daksha’s rites. These vessels, 
which are still used at the time of the festival, have never been 
cleaned, but are as bright as on the day when Daksha used them 
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The NambAdiri priests live in a Kttle way-side temple at 
Kottijur, but the true shrine is a quarter of a mile away in the 
forest across one of the feeder streams of the Valarpattanan 
river. The usual temple buildings are absent. ^Fhe linganiy stii. 
discoloured where the blood flowed forth, stands on a rude plat' 
form of piled up stones ; and round about are the long thatched 
sheds where the pilgrims lodge. For eleven months in the year 
the scene is inconceivably desolate and dreary; bat during 
the month Bdavam (May-Jnne) upwards of 50^000 Nayars and 
Tiyans from all parts of Malabar throng the shrine for the twenty- 
eight days of the annual festival. During the rest of the year 
the temple is given up to the revels of Siva and Parvati, and the 
impious Hindu who dares to intrude is consumed instantly to 
ashes. 

'Fhe two great ceremonies are the Neyydtiam and the 
Elanirdttamy the pouring of ghee and the pouring of the milk of 
the green cocoanut. The former is performed by the Nayars, 
who attend the festival first, and the latter hy Tiyans. In May 
all roads lead to Kottiyur, and towards the middle of the month 
the ^ ghee pourers/ as the Nayar pilgrims are called, who have 
spent the previous four weeks in fasting and purificatory rites, 
assemble in small shrines subordinate to the Kottiyur temple. 
Thence, clad in white and bearing each upon his head a pot of 
ghee, they set forth in large bodies headed by a leader. At 
Manattana the pilgrims from all parts of Malabar meet, and 
thence to Kottiyur the procession is unbroken. However long 
their journey, the pilgrims must eat only once, and the more 
filthy their language, the more orthodox is their conduct. As 
many as 5,000 pots of ghee are poured over the lingam eveiy 
year. 

After the Neyydttam ceremony the N%ars depart and it is 
the turn of the Tiyans. Their preparations are similar to those 
of the N£yars, and their language en route is even more startling. 
Emvatti near Kadirur is the place where most of them assemble 
for their pilgrimage, and their green cocoanuts are presented 
gratis by the country people as an offering to the temple. The 
Elanirdtiam ceremony begins at midnight, and the pilgrims 
heap up their cocoanuts in front of the shrine continuously till 
the evening of the same day. Each Tiyan then marches thrice 
round the heap and falls prostrate before the lingam ; and a 
certain Nayar sub-caste removes the husks preparatory to the 
spilling of the milk. The festival finally closes with a mysterious 
ceremony, in which ghee and mantrams play a great part, per¬ 
formed for two days consecutively by the presiding Nambudiri, 
and Kottiyur is then deserted for another year. 

H 


CHAP. XV. 
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Pazhassi (Pychy) ; five miles from Kiittaparamba on the 
Coorg road; the seat of the western branch of the family. Their 
^ palace ' is now a small tumble-down house inhabited by a lady 
and her child, sole surviving members of the once powerful 
Pychy Eaja^ who shook to its foundations the British supremacy 
in Malabar. The ruins of four forts on the surrounding hids are 
relics of the time when Pazhassi was the centre of the rebellion. 
Mattanur, a neighbouring desam, has a melancholy interest as 
the scene of the tragedy of 1852 when a Brahman family eighteen 
in number was cruelly murdered by Mappilla fanatics. 

Tellicherry (population 27,883): the seat of the District 
Judge, the Divisional officer and District Registrar of North 
Malabar, and the head-quarters of the taluk, is the chief town of 
the northern half of the district. In point of size it ranks third 
after Calicut and Palghat; and its trade is exceeded only by 
Cochin and the capital. A Superintendent of Police, Port 
officer. District Munsiff and Civil Burgeon aro stationed here 
among other officials. Apart from the public offices the 
principal institutions are the municipal hospital, the Oh£il 
dispensary, the Brennen College and the travellers^ bunga¬ 
low. The municipality is dealt with in Chapter XIV above, 
and in Chapter VI allusion has been made to the important 
coffee and pepper trade of the town. The Madras Bank and 
three great European firms have branches in Tellicherry, and 
many of the richest Mappilla merchants on the coast live here. 
Prominent among them is the Chovakkdran family, descendants 
of the ^ Chooara Mousa,’ who in 1784 obtained a monopoly of the 
coir of the Laccadive Islands, and in 1792 offered to contract 
with the Hon. Company for the supply of 6,000 candies of pepper.^ 
There is a comfortable English club, but no hotel. 

Tellicherry is a healthy and picturesque town, situated upon 
a group of low wooded hills running down to the sea, and pro¬ 
tected by a natural breakwater of basalt rocks. Its importance 
is largely fortuitous. The rooks make the roadstead dangerous, 
and H.M.8. Superb, mounting 74 guns, was wrecked upon them 
in 1781. I'he small river, only 14 miles long, which bounds the 
town on the north and east, though in the stormy years of the 
18th century it was a useful line of defence and was further 
strengthened by outworks at various points of advantage, is 
navigable only for three or four miles, and is of little value for 
trade, Darmadam or Darmapattanam Island, at the mouth of the 
Aujarakkandi river, three miles north of the town, would have 

^ Joint Commissioners’ Report, 137-141. 
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been a more eligible site; but at the end of the seventeenth chap, xv. 
century it was a bone of contention among the Malayaii chief- Koxiatam, 
tains^ and the East India Company preferred to shun comphcations 
by settling at Tellicherry. Here in 1683^ they founded their 
first regular settlement on the Malabar coast, and opened a 
factory on a site in the Earangod Nayar^s territory granted by 
his suzerain, the ruling Prince of Eolattandd. The Company 
was careful to conciliate the natives by paying scrupulously for 
all tbe land and bouses they required ; but the Kurangod Nayar 
refused to be pacified, and in 1704, abetted by one of tbe recal¬ 
citrant princes of Kolattanad, he forced his way into the Company’s 
warehouse. The factors complained to the Prince Eegent, and 
sought permission to prevent similar outrages in the future by 
fortifying the settlement. The Prince Regent laid the first stone„ 
and the fort was completed by 1708 on a small hill by the sea 
called Tiruvallappan Kunnu. Prom this time forward the history 
of Tellicherry, as recorded in the ponderous tomes of the factory 
diary in the Collector’s office, is the history of the English in 
Malabar, and need not be recapitulated. Till 1735-36 the 
factors were continually manoeuvring for the possession of 
Darmadam island; and the French occupation of Mahe in 
1725 compelled them in self-defence to fortify and garrison 
Pallikunnu, Morakunnu, AndoUa Mala, Mailankunnu and the 
other outlying hiUs of Tellicherry, This long line of outposts 
entailed a numerous garrison, and even in 1737, when peace had 
been concluded with the Canarese and the military establishment 
had been reduced, the forces numbered “ 2 Captains, 4 Ensigns, 19 
Sergeants, 16 Corporals, 13 Bounders, 14 Drummers, 91 Europeans, 

42 Mustees, 221 Topasses, total 422.” Ninety men were requiredfor 
the fort, 8 for the limit gate, 13 for the banksaul, 9 for the great 
bastion and 5 for the hospital. The rest were distributed among 
the various outposts. In times of stress native irregulars were 
raised. The sepoys were ^ cloathed ’ in ^ scarlet coats faced with 
green perpets ’ and a belt ^ covered with green perpets the 
Oalli-Quiloners or MappiUas in ‘ blue coats faced and bound with 
red/ The pay of the factors was very small. In 1739 the Chief 
received only £70 a year, the two senior merchants £40 a year 
each, one junior merchant £30 a year, and one writer £5 a 
year with an allowance of Es. 144 (equivalent at that time to 
£18) for reading divine service. From 1776 to 1784 the factory 
was reduced to a residency; and on 27th July 1794,in the words 
of Mr. Logan ‘ the old Tellicherry factory, which had exercised 
such abundant influence for good in the annals of the Malay4lis 

^ The exact date is ancertam, at any rate it was some years before 1899. 
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CHAP. XV. for over a centur/j aud wliich had existed as an oasis of peace and 
K^ttayam. security and good government during all those troublous times 

- ceased to exist as such.’ Its abolition had been decreed by Sir 

John Shore, Governor-General of India. Eliza Draper, Sterne’s 
correspondent, lived for some time in Tellicherry, Daniel 
Draper, her husband, being chief factor from 176c< to 1770. 
Tellioberry was for a time the seat of the Northern Superintend¬ 
ent of Malabar, and of the Provincial Court of Circuit. 

The small redoubts on most of the outlying hills have long 
since disappeared, as has the stone wall which surrounded the 
town, built according to Hamilton, an interloper and no friend of 
the factors, ‘ to keep out the enemies of the chief’s making.’ 
The fort is in fair preservation. It is built of laterite in the form 
of a square; and with its massive and lofty loop-holed walls and 
strong flanking bastions, the cavalier bastion in the south-east 
corner and the great bastion to the north beyond the Divisional 
Officer’s bungalow, must have been a formidable stronghold in 
days gone by, A.lighthouse now crowns its walls on the sca-ward 
side. Bound the fort clusters the business part of the town full 
of old fashioned warehouses and houses built by Portuguese re^i 
gees during the Mysorean invasion. On the sea shore is the old 
factory ‘banksaul’ now used as a salt godown; and the English 
Oluh, the taluk and many of the other public offices are grouped 
round a small green maidan beneath the great bastion of the fort. 
Further south is theMdppilla fishing village of Chalil, the plague 
spot of Tellicherry, and on the north and east the bungalows of 
the European residents crown the low hills. Pallikunnu bungalow 
was built in 1814 by Mr. T. H. Baber, for many years Sub-Collec¬ 
tor of Tellicherry, and suhsequently a judge of the western court of 
circuit. He was the suppressor of the Pychy rebellion^ and one of 
the most distinguished of the early officials of Malabar. His name 
is still a household-word in the town, and lives in Baber’s tank. 
The house is haunted and has a bad reputation, many European 
merchants, who have owned or inhabited it in the past, having 
left it bankrupt. Morakunnu bungalow was built by Mr. James 
Stevens, also a judge of the western court of circuit. The Angli¬ 
can church beneath tbe walls of the fort was built in 1869 with 
funds left by master attendant, Mr. Edward Brennen (who also 
endowed the Brennen high school) and the foundation stone was 
laid by Lord Napier of Ettrick. Other churches are those of the 
Roman Catholics and the Basel Mission, whose first station in 
Malabar was established in 1839 on Nitthr hill hy the famous 
Malay^lam scholar, Dr. Gundert. The principal mosque iu the 
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town, the Orta Palli, so called because it was Ijuilt in a Govern- chap. XV. 
meat garden, was built hj Chovakkaran Mussa. The Tiruvangad e:6tt4i 4m, 
temple, dedicated to Sri Rama and one of the few temples in 
Malabar with a golden spire, is the most important temple. It 
is generally known as the Brass Pagoda from the copper sheeting 
of its roof. It was one of the outposts of the fort in the 
eighteenth century. Its ruined walls were restored by Mr, Baber. 

Attached to the temple is the largest tank in Tellicherry. 

Prehistoric sepulchral remains are also to he found in 
Kannampalli desam, Panur amsam, in Kolavallur desam, Pufctdr 
amsam, in Peringalam and Mailanjanmam amsams, and on 
Pur^zhi Mala in Muzhakunnu amsam. 
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KUEUMBRANAD TALUK, 


Kbeumbranai) is the southern taluk of North Malabar, aad 'with 
Chirakkal and Eottayam is included in the Tellicherry division. 
In appearance it is very similar to these two taluks; but the sandy 
strip of cocoanut land along the coast is broader, and for a few 
miles inland the country is less hilly and bi’oken. At the back 
of the taluk along its eastern border is a belt of wild mountainous 
country from six to eight miles broad, which is unsurveyed 
and unexplored, -and is inhabited only by a few jungle tribes. 
The prevailing soil is red ferruginous, only 2 per cent, of the 
classified area falling within the arenaceous series. The taluk 
slopes from the gh§.ts to the sea, and is drained by the Mah^, 
Kotta and Agalapuzha rivers. Canals connect the Kotta river 
with Badagara on the north and the Agalapuzha on the south, and 
the water communication between Badagara, the head-quarters of 
the fcalukj and Calicut is uninterrupted. All these rivers are 
highways of trade ; and, as the S. Indian Railway runs through the 
taluk and there are more than 100 miles of roads, the taluk is 
well served with communications. 

Statistics on many points of interest are given in the separate 
Appendix. The area of the taluk is 505 square miles, but of this 
only 420 square miles have been surveyed and classified. The 
settled portion of the taluk is however very closely cultivated. 
Cocoanut gardens climb the slopes of nearly all the low laterite 
hills, and the proportion of unoccupied dry land to the classified 
area is smaller than in any other taluk except Ponndni. The wet 
lands as usual in North Malabar are inferior to those of the interior 
taluks of the district; but the gardens are excellent, and one- 
fourth of all the garden land in Malabar lies in Kurumbranad. 
Punam is the only dry cultivation of importance. There are no 
reserved forests, but large quantities of valuable timber from 
private forests near Kuttiy4di are floated down the K6tta river to 
Kottakkal and KalMyi. Nearly 74 per cent, of the population 
are Hindus, the proportion of Mdppillas (26 per cent.) being 
rather less than the district average. Nearly 12 per cent, of 
the population can read and write. 

The taluk was in the days before the British occupation 
divided into the ndds of Kadattandd, Payyandd, Payyormala and 
Kurumbranad, and included part of Tdmarasseri. 
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Kadattanad, tbe most celebrated of tliese^ lay between tbe 
Mahe and Kotta rivers, and was at one time part of tbe Kolattiri's 
dominions. The Tekkelamkur or Southern Eegent of this family 
had his head-quarters at Puthuppattanam (now Puthuppanam) 
on the north bank of the Kotta river where traces of his palace 
are reported still to be visible. The Kadattanad Eaja, who traces 
his descent from a union between a Kolattiri princess and a scion 
of the royal house of Porlattiri fsee p. 381), was by the end 
of the 17th century only nominally subject to the Kolattiri; and 
in 1750 A.D. with the latter’s consent he formally assumed the 
title of Eaja. Hamilton visited him in 1703, and describes him 
as the ‘ Bailanore ^ JBurgarie, a formidable prince.’ He and his 
predecessors bad been ^ Lords of the Sea time out of mind, and all 
trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Earaaan were obliged 
to carry his passes.’ He maintained a fleet of light galleys, and 
the famous Kottakkal pirates preyed on all vessels that ‘ traded 
without their Lord’s pass.’ The family is now divided into two 
branches, the Ayancheriand Edavalat Kovdlagams, and enjoys a 
mdltkhdna of Es. 26,441. 

In the division of Malabar made by Cheraman Perumal 
Payyanad fell to the share of the Eaja of Kollam; but he was too 
weak long to resist the aggressions of the Zamorin, who in 
historical tiojes was lord paramount of the nad. Payyanad 
comprised the island now formed by the sea, the Kotta, Elatthr 
and Agalapuzha rivers, and one or two amsams east of the last 
named. 

With the exception of a few amsams in the extreme south 
which formed part of Tamarasseri, the rest of the taluk was 
divided between the Payyormala Nayars and the Kurumbranad 
Eaja, all of whom acknowledged the suzerainty of the Zamorin. 
Of the three ruling Nayar fainibes (Paleri, Avinnat and Kndali) 
only two now survive, the Paleri family being extinct. The 
Avinn4t Nayar lives in Mennannyam amsam and desam, and 
enjoys a mdlikhdna of Es. 4,058-4-2, but his estates are heavily 
encumbered. The Kudali Nayar, whose tarwad house is in Kalliod 
amsam, is also in straitened circumstances. His mdlikhana is 
Es. 1,766-12-10. The Kurumbranad Eaja, who claims to be a 
Kshatriya by caste, and is nearly allied to the Kottayam family, 
received his nad from Cheramdn Peruraal, but in time became 
feudatory to the Z imorin. He is still one of the greatest land¬ 
holders in North Malabar, and owns large estates m the Wynaad, 

1 Ballauore = ValunnaYar or Ruler j Burgarie = Badagara. Se© Hamil¬ 
ton’s iVew Account I. 301. Also Pyrard de Laval’s Yoyage I. 344, and Buchanan’s 
Journey j 11 - 514 . 
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CHAP. XV. wHcliialuk he is said to liave invaded at an early period with 
Kottayam Raja (see p. 474). The Kurumbranad family 
-—1 which has a mdlikhdna of Es. 5,824^ is divided into fonr branches 

the Eamankalattu, Mnttirakkal, Malliss4ri and Kolapatta kovila- 
gams. The Eaja’s palace is in Valasseri desam. 

Kurumbranad is composed of the old taluks of Eadattan^d 
and Kurumbranad. In 1866 six amsams were transferred to 
Calicut, and in 1904 the remaining 57 amsams were split up into 
104 at the reorganisation of village establishments, which followed 
the settlement. 

A short account of some places of interest in the taluk is 
appended:— 

Badagara or Vadakara (north-bank) so called from its 
situation just north of the K6tta river; the head-quarters of 
the taluk, the sixth town in Malabar, a port and a thriving 
centre of trade. Population 11,819. District Munsiff^s court; 
sub-registrar's office; hospital; police station; travellers’ 
bungalow; chattram and overseer’s shed; combined post and 
telegraph office ; sea-cnstoms and port office; railway station. 

The public offices are pleasantly situated on a hill about half 
a mile from the sea. On the beach there are several substantial 
warehouses; but the Mappilla town around them is, as usual, 
dirty and insanitary. The M^ppillas, in whose hands the trade 
of the town is concentrated, number 5,223 or nearly half the total 
population. The export trade of the town has increased in value 
fpom 18J lakhs in 1699-1900 to more than 29 lakhs in the year 
enditig June 30th, 1904 ; but imports have declined in the same 
period from nearly 14 lakhs to 7'33 lakhs. Oocoanuts and copra 
are the chief exports ; salt and grain the only imports of import¬ 
ance. The town is connected by a canal with the estuary of the 
Kotta river, but possesses no harbour. 

The most interesting feature of the town is the ruined fort 
near the travellers’ bungalow. Tradition has it that it was 
acquired from the Kolattiri by the Kadattandd family in 1564 
A.D., but probably it was built after 1703 ; for when Hamilton 
visited the ‘ Ballanore Bnrgarie ’ in that year, his palace was 
‘ meanly built of reeds and covered with cocoanut leaves, but very 
neat and clean.’ The Mysoreans established a monopoly of all 
goods exported from Malabar, and converted the fort into their 
chief storehouse. Here, too, they made their last stand in Malabar, 
and after the fall of Port St. Angelo at Oannanore in 1790 
they were driven out of Badagara and Knttippnram with the loss 
of 200 men and 12 guns. The British Government subsequently 
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restored tlie fort to the Kadatlanad and for a time it chap. XF. 

was used for the Brahman feeding house, now attached to the Kusumbba- 
Peruvantala temple. 

Badagara was the scene of many of the exploits of Taccholi 
Othenan, the Eohin Hood of l^orth Malabar, and many ballad? ’ 
still sung by coolies at their work commemorate his exploit*, 

Near the Peruvantala temple abont half a mile from the town 
is a masonry well 20 feet 6 inches in diameter, and close 
thereto a massive block of laterite. One of the legends about 
Taccholi Othenan is that with this block of laterite ander one arm 
and a jack tree under the other he cleared the well at a bound. 

The Taechdii iarwdd house is in Nadakuttayi amsam and desam 
but the family is now represented by a single female. 

Three miles south-east of Badagara and connected with it by 
a cart track is the Lokanar Kavu, a celebrated temple belonging 
to the Kadattanad family, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Taccholi ballads. In the vicinity of the temple are three rock cut 
caves. 

Chomb^ldi: five miles north of Badagara on the Tellicheiry 
road ; since 1848 a Basel Mission station, now containing 404 
Christians or more than half of the total Christian population of 
the taluk. There are a large orphanage—the only one of its kind 
in Malabar—for 106 Malayali girls, a weaving establishment 
subordinate to the Cannanore factory which gives work to 62 
operatives, a large church built in 1897, and a lower secondary 
school with accommodation for 160 pupils. Out-stations of the 
Chombala mission are situated at Mabe^ Badagara, Muvarattn, 

Perambra and KarakM. 

Kottakkal: three miles south of Badagara on the south 
bank of the Kotta river; at one time the stronghold of the 
Kottakkal Kunhali Marakkars, famous pirates whose deeds are 
the theme of many ballads. Traces of their fort, to whic^ ^’he 
river owes its name, are still visible. The family origink'ly 
hailed from Pantalayini Kollam; hut on its destruction by Henry 
Monezes in 1525, they moved first to Tikkodi and finally to 
Kottakal. They obtained their name from the Zamorin ; and, 
when the Portuguese first settled in Calicut, they surprised a 
Portuguese vessel, and slaughtered its crew on the rock which lies 
off Kottakkal about 8 miles to sea. This rock is called in 
the vernacular Yelliyan kallu or the white rock, but since this 
exploit of the pirates has gone by the name of Sacrifice Eock. 

Kottakkal was besieged and taken by the Portuguese with the aid 

^ One of these is translated in Logan’s Malahar, Vol. I, p. 96, 
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of the Zamorin in 1600 and tie most famous of the Eunhdli 
Marakbars wasthen captured and executed at Goa.’ Subsequently 
the Marakkars seem to have transferred their allegiance to the 
Eadattanad Raja; and, when Hamilton visited Badagara, they 
seized every vessel which traded without his pass. As late as 
1742 the Eottakkal pirates were very busy, and the ^ Tiger ^ 
Gallivat was especially detailed to look after them. The Marak¬ 
kars are now in distressed circumstances. The tombs of the 
founder and of several other members of the family are still 
pointed out in a mausoleum attached to the Jamdt movsque. 
Eottakkal is now an important timber depot. 

Kuttippuram : two miles further along the Euttiyadi road, 
has a small rest-house, but is remarkable only for the Eadattanad 
Valija Raja’s palace. At the back of the palace, which is quite a 
modern building, are the ruins of magnificent fort. The walls are 
in places nearly 50 feet thick and 30 feet high, and the fort which 
was surrounded by a deep moat, must have been in ancient times 
well-nigh impregnable. Nevertheless it was captured by Tipn 
in 1789 after a siege of several days; and its garrison, consisting 
of 2,000 Nayars and their families, were offered their choice 
between ^ a voluntary profession of tbe Muhammadan faith and a 
forcible conversion with deportation from their native lands/ ^ 
They chose the former, and the next day the males were circum¬ 
cised, and all were made to eat beef. Enttippuram fort was one 
of the last places in Malabar to bold out for Tipn. The Ayancheri 
and Edavalat Iwvilagams^ and the palace of the Blaya Raja of the 
Eadattanad family are in Purameri amsam, where the Blaya 
Raja maintains a high school. In the Parambil desam of 
Ponmeri amsam by the side of the foot-path between Enttippuram 
and Badagara are nearly a dozen rock-cut caves bitherto 
unexplored. A granite slab in the Ponmeri Siva temple bears an 
inscription in unknown characters. 

Kuttiyadi ; seventeen miles from Badagara, and rather more 
than twenty from Tellicherry; sub-registrar’s office ; police station; 
post office and travellers’ bungalow. Although within Eadattan^ds 
the country round Euttiyadi always acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Eottayam Raja, whose fortified palace stood on the hill 
now occupied by the public buildings. The fort which mounted 
four guns fell into the hands of the Mysoreans, but was recaptured 
in 1790 by the Raja. During the Pjchy rebelliou EnttiyMi, 
which commanded one of the chief passes to the Wynaad in those 

^ See Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, I. p. 354 and II, 509. 

® Wilks’ Bisiory of Mysore, II, 126. 
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times, was of great strategic importance, and tiie fort was for some 
y<^ars held by British troops. In Valaj}anhr desam is a iura 
or artificial lake fabled to have been excavated by the Pandavas. 
Four miles from Kattiyadi at Kavilamfdra a wooden bridge 
spanning a mountain torrent, which in the monsoon rushes 
foaming and seething over a bed of solid gneiss, marks the 
beginning of the ghat, and at this point the road degenerates 
into a mere foot-path. The ghat is impassable for carts, but is 
extensively used for cooly traffic and pack animals. 

Mah^ : the little French settlement of Mahe lies at the 
extreme north of the taluk on the southern bank of the Mahe 
river. It comprises ten small desams spread over an area of about 
two and a half square miles ; and there are also attached to the 
settlement four desams oral dees on the northern hank of the river, 
Ch^lakkara, Pallur, Chembra and Pandakkal, known collectively 
as Nalutara; and three detached hills or outposts, called Fort St. 
George, and Great and Little Kallayi. These aldees^Nere hginded 
over to the French Government in 1853 after a prolonged 
discussion. 

The French settlement at Mahe dates from 1725, when the 
native town of Mayyazhi w^as captured by M. Mahe de Labour- 
donnais and reohristened after its captor.^ In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century it was thrice taken by the British and 
restored. In 1793 it capitulated for the fourth time, and was not 
finally restored to France till the peace of 1817. 

The town occupies a most picturesque position on a hill at the 
month of the river. It contains a Roman Catholic Church, to 
which a large number of visitors are attracted at the festival of 
Corpus Christi. 

The settlement is under the charge of Chef de Service, or 
Administrateur, subordinate to the Governor of Pondicherry. The 
French Government maintains four schools and a hospital. The 
trade of the town is not of great importance, hut appears to 
be increasing. 

Nadapuram: ten miles north-east of Badagara, at the 
junction of the roads from Tellicheiry and Badagara to Kattiyadi; 
a Mappilla village of some importance, but little interest. A 
District Munsiff and sub-registrar are stationed here. There 
are a police station, a post office, and a travellers’ bungalow. 

Nadavannlir ; fourteen miles from Knttiyadi on tbe road 
which joins that from Quilandi to Tamarasseri ; once of importance 
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fts the head-qnarters of the old Kurumbrandd taluk. Travellers’ 
hungalow ; police station ; sub-registrar^s office; post oflS.ce. 

Pantalayini or Pantalayini Kollam : just north of 
Quilandi ; one of the most historic places in Malabar. It is the 
Patale of Plin^^ the Pandarani of the Portuguese writers, the 
Plandrina of Friar Odoric, the Pundreeah of the Tahafut-ul- 
Muj^hidin, and the Fandaraina of Ibn Batuta. The Kollam Eaja 
of Payan^d here made his capital^ and the Zamorin^ his couqueror, 
still has a palace in the desam. According to the Tahafut-lul- 
Mujahidin, Malik Ibn Dinar founded one of the original of 
mosques at Fundreeah, and appointed one of his ten sons as KdzL 
A natural hollow in a rock on the seashore close to the mosque has 
been chiselled into the likeness of a foot, and this mark is said 
to be the print of Adam’s foot as he landed in India, his next 
stride taking him to Adam’s peak in Ceylon. Ibn Batuta 
describes Kollam as ‘ a beautiful and large place, abounding 
with gardens and markets.’ ^ Off the town is one of the curious 
mud banks, peculiar to the West Coast, and Vasco da Gama 
probably moyed to its shelter from Kapp4t where he first 
touched in 1498. At that time it was the great emporium of trade 
between Mecca and the Malabar, and a stronghold of the Moors. 
The Portuguese made many attacks upon the town, and it was 
strongly defended by bastions on the Mayyat Kunnu, Soares 
defeated a Moorish fleet here in 1504 ; and in 1525 Menezes 
stormed the town, burnt the shipping, and captured 250 guns. 
In 1550 Pantalayini was once more raided and burnt by the 
Portuguese, and two-thirds of its inhabitants were put to the 
sword. 

Malik Ibn Dinar’s mosque was built in imitation of one at 
Mecca. It is a venerable building, its dome, which Arab vessels 
passing np and down the coast never failed in former times to 
salute, being covered with sheets of copper. In the Jam^t 
mosque there are three granite slabs with inscriptions. The 
Mayyat Kunnu is the grave-yard of Kollam {Mayyat^ corpse) and 
many of the tombs are very ancient, and some are inscribed. One 
of the tombs hears an inscription to the effect that ^ Ah Ibn 
Udthorman was obliged to leave this world for ever in the year 
166 of Hejira, so called after Muhammad the prophet left 
Mecca for Medina.’ A festival is held every year on the hill in 
the month Eamnllan. 

There are several Hindu temples in the ricinity of Pantalayini. 
In three of these, the Maralfir, PantaMyini and Talayil temples 
are inscriptions as yet undeciphered. 


^ Lee’s Trai)els of Ibn Batuta, p. 171. 
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Payyoli : in Toraynr desam of Iringatt amsam : a rising 
Mappilla town witli a SD'h-registrai’s office, post office, police 
station and a trayellers^ bungalow. There is a lock here on the 
canal which joins the Kotta and Agalapnzha rivers. In Kizliur 
desam of Meladi amsam, about two miles from Payyoli, is the 
Kizhhr Siva temple. During the annual festival, celebrated 
in the month of Vrischigam (November-December), the most 
important cattle fair in the district is held near the temple. Cattle 
are brought here for sale from all parts of the district and even 
from Coimbatore, 

Quilandi : the bead-quarters of the Deputy I'ahsildar; 
District Munsiffis cour-t; sub-registrar^s office ; sea-customs office; 
combined post and telegraph office; police station ; travellers’ 
bungalow; chattram; dispensary. The village, which is close 
to the Kollam mud bank (see p. 8), was once a flourishing port 
and the favourite starting and landing place of pilgrims on 
their way to and from Mecca. The passenger traffic ceased 
when steamers began to ply, and the trade of Quilandi is now 
unimportant. There is a fine old mosque founded in 1779 by 
Sayid Abdulla Bin Sayid Abdulla Haji. The mosque was for 
a time supported by a voluntary cess, which the Hindu and 
Mulammadan merchants in Tinnevelly and Malabar agreed to 
pay on every head of bullock load of merchandise passing through 
their villages. Eegulation XII of 1803 put a stop to the practice; 
and in 1828 (3-overnment granted an annual allowance of Es, 1,800 
for the upkeep of the mosque and caravansari attached to it. 
In 1848 at Mr. Oonolly’s suggestion, certain escheated lands in 
Maujeri, Pandalur, Karakunnu and Trikkalangod amsams of 
Ernad, the assessment and janmabhogam on which together 
amounted to Ss. 1,800, were made over to the tangal in lieu of 
the money grant, and they have since been confirmed as his inam 
lands. 

In addition to those already mentioned there are inscriptions 
on a stone belonging to a ruined temple in Kavil desam, 
Kavuntara amsam, which is now preserved in the house; 

on the eastern wall of a ruined temple in Einalur amsam and 
desam; on a granite slab in the Siva temple in Tiruvankara desam 
of Earayad amsam (recently damaged by fire); and on a slab in 
front of the Siva temple in VePikulangara desam, Uralankal 
amsam. All these except the last have still to be read. The 
last records that the kalaBam (purification) ceremony of the temple 
was performed in 905 M.E. (1730 A.D.) with great pcmp by the 
best of the Brahmans, and that the temple was built under 
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the auspices of the generous tJda^avarina, ihe sea of courage and 
the gem of the royal line descended from Khatolkacha (the son 
of Bhima, one of the Pandayas). 

Hat stones (topz hallu) and rock-cut caves are fairly numerous 
in the taluk. The former occur in Velhr amsam and desam and 
in Pampirikunnu desam, Oheruvanniir amsam, the latter in 
MuyippiSd, Kokkalldr, and Yelur amsams and desams, in Muchi- 
kunnu desam of Mudadi amsam and in Nambrattu and Naduvat- 
tur desams of Kizhariyur amsam, as well as in the places 
mentioned above. 
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PALGHAT TALUK. 


Palghat, tlie most easterly taluk of Malabar, which forms with 
Ponndni the Palghat division, is connected with the rest of the 
district only by Walavanad on its north-western frontier, the 
other boundaries being Coimbatore on the east, and Cochin State 
on the east, west and south. Its physical features are deter¬ 
mined by the famous Gap, of which the far-reaching effects both 
physical and political upon Malabar have been noted in Chapter 
I. Like the other plain taluks, Palghat slopes gently down from 
the east; hut its laterite hills are lower than is usual in Malabar, 
and the valleys between them not so deep The highest point in 
the Yada Malas north of the Gap is Kari Mala or Periya Knnjara 
Mala (6,556 feet) ; but more conspicuous is Kalladifeod hhl at 
the extreme end of the range, perhaps the stormiest peak in all 
Malabar. ^ If Kalladikodan grows black,^ runs the proverb ‘ will 
not the Karuga river be in flood.’ Government owns two forests 
already referred to in Chapter V, the Chenat Ndyar and Dhoni 
reserves, on the slopes and at the foot of these hills. The 
Tenmalas south of the Gap, a spur of the Anamalas, are likewise 
covered with forest, owned mostly by the Kollangod Nambidi 
and cleared away in places to make room for coffee plantations. 
The only river of importance is the Bhdratha puzha or Ponndni 
river, which is formed near Parali by the junction of the Kalpdti 
and Kannddi streams, rising respectively in the northern and 
southern ranges. Further east it is joined by the Kollangod river. 
The Ponnani river is too shallow and rocky for traffic ; but 
the taluk is well supplied with roads radiating from l^alghat town, 
though the majority are in very bad order. The South Indian 
railway runs through the northern half of the taluk, and a small 
branch line leads from Olavakkod junction to the head-quarter 
town. Other stations are Valayar, Kanjikod, Parali and Man- 
kara. A project is under investigation to link Palghat by rail 
with Pollachi and Dindigul. 

Fourth only in point of size, Palghat pays a larger land 
revenue than any other taluk of the district except Ponrsdui. 
Ninety percent, of the revenue is paid on wet lands, which yield 
in excellence only to those of Walavanad and make up no less 
than 39 per cent, of the surveyed area of the taluk. 1 he rainfall 
being comparatively small, tanks and ponds in the midst 
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CHAP. XT. o£ the paddy fields are used to store up water for the second 
Palghat. crop. In Polpalli and Panayur amsains a considerable extent 

- is irrigated by channels from an anient across the Kannddi river 

in Cochin territory, and near Palghat is another small irrigation 
work. Gardens are very few and poor, and the palmyra, the 
characteristic tree, presents a striking contrast to the groves of 
graceful cocoannt palms near the coast. Besides the ordinary 
modan, samai, and gingeUy crops, cholam, ragi, kambu, dholl, 
castor oil, and other East Coast dry crops are raised in the 
eastern portions of the taluk ; and near Vdlayar especially the 
dry lands, like those of Coimbatore, are under cultivation 
continued from year to year. The soils are of the usual 
red ferruginous variety. Timber is the principal industry. 
Jaggery is made in large quantities from palmyra juice, 2,500 
tons having been exported last year to Nellikuppam, and grass 
mats of excellent quality are made near Palghat. 

As in its crops, so in its inhabitants, Palghat forms a sort 
of transition stage between the eastern and western sides of 
the presidency. The Nambudiri and Mdppilla almost disappear, 
and their places are taken by Pattar Brdhmans and Eavuttans. 
Pattar grdmams are scattered all over the taluk, there being as 
many as twenty in Palghat town alone. They were described by 
Dr. Buchanan as the neatest and cleanest villages he had seen in 
India. The Rdvuttaus are Mussalmans from Tinnevelly, and are 
quiet law-abiding traders. 

The legendary history of the Palghat Gap ascribes its origin 
to the inevitable Parasu Rdraan, who, after reclaiming Kerala 
from the sea, found it impossible to procure inhabitants for the 
laud, as the mountains to the east were impassable. Accordingly 
with his own hands he cut the chasm in the ghats, which now is 
known as the Palghat Gap. Of the early history (;f Palghat 
little is known; it is doubtful whether it formed part of the 
ancient Ohera kingdom. Probably it was a debatable land 
between the great dynasties east and west of the ghats, and 
through the gap must have come the many invaders, whose 
vaunted conquests of Kerala are recorded in many inscriptions. 
Local traditions assert that the small district of Chittfir in the 
centre of the gap was the price paid by the Palghat Rajas to 
the Raja of Cochin for his assistance in defending the eastern 
frontier of the gap against invasion. 

The Palghat Rajas, who at the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury were supreme throughout the whole of the modern taluk, 
and were probably independent even of Ch&am^n Perum^l, if 
such a person ever existed, as no tradition exists that they 
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received their doininioiLS from that legendary potentate, are 
believed to have come from Athavandd amsam of Ponndni talai ; 
and to have granted their lands there in exchange for their 
subsequent dominions to the well-known NambMiri, Azhuvan- 
cheri Tainburakkal. The date of this exchange is uncertain, as 
also is the date when the family lost caste owing to the connection 
(explained in various ways) of an early Eaja with a Malasar 
woman. The Rajas played little part in the history of Malabar 
till the middle of the 18th century, when the continued aggres¬ 
sions of the Zamorin drove them, in an evil hour for their 
country^ to seek the aid of Haidar Ali, then Poujdar of Dindigul, 
in 1766. The dissensions of the family caused much trouble to 
the authorities in the early days of the British rule; and Itti 
Kombi Acchan who became Eaja in 1793 began his career by 
imprisoning a rival claimant to the throne and ended it by- 
murdering one of his enemies and putting out the eyes of another. 
A reward of Es. 5,000 was offered for his arrest, and he died 
in imprisonment in the Tellicherry fort. The Acchanmar, as the 
Eajas are called, whose mdlikhdna is Es. 18,099-3-3, are now in 
straitened circnm stances. 

The modern taluk comprises the three ancient ndds of 
Vadamalapuram, Tenmalapnram and Naduvattam. Till 1890 it 
formed with Walavanad a Head Assistant Collector’s division, 
but in that year the latter taluk was t ransferred to the Malap- 
puram division, and the Ponnani taluk was added to the Palghat 
division. The arrangement has its drawbacks as the two parts 
of the Divisional OflScer’s charge are separated from one another 
by the Cochin State, After the recent settlement the 56 amsams 
of the taluk were increased to 113 containing 138 desams. A 
Deputy Tahsildar stationed at Alatthr assists the Tahshdar. 

Statistics on several points of interest are given in the sepa¬ 
rate Appendix. The following are the most important places in 
the taluk. 

Alattur : thirteen miles south-west of Palghat on the road 
to the Cochin frontier ; the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsil¬ 
dar. District munsiff ; sub-registrar ; police station ; post office; 
travellers’ bungalow. A new dispensary, built by private sub¬ 
scription, has just been opened, and there is a flourishing Middle 
School maintained by the Taluk Board. There is also a Eoman 
Catholic church, and in the neighbourhood are two tile works. 
In the south of the amsam is the Alattur hill (1,202 feet) or 
Velimala, one of the great trigonometrical stations of the district. 
About half way up is a small cave which judging from the 
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CffAR^V.* remnaats of mud partition walls and a small mill, appears at 
PXlgha-t. one time to liave been inhabited. A little higher up are the 
remains of a temple and a natural spring In the adjoining 
Vadakkettara amsam is the oldest Christian church in the taluk 
known as the church of the Malarkot and erected towards the 
middle of the 18th century by Syrian Christian settlers from 
Triehlir in the Cochin State. The congregation is Syro-Roman 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Coimbatore. * 

Kollangod: twelve miles due south of Palghat at the 
foot of the Tenmalas. It possesses a high school huilt and 
maintained by the present representative of the Vengandd 
family^ a dispensary also built by him but handed over to the 
taluk board; a post office^ a police station and a travellers^ 
bungalow, all situated in the long straggling street which forms 
one of the principal villages of the taluk. There is a consider¬ 
able trade in paddy and timber with Coimbatore and Pollachi, 
and other important industries are coarse weaving, the manu¬ 
facture of grass mats, and helL-metal work. In the Tenmala 
hills, three and six miles distant respectively from the village, 
are two natural springs or rather pools receiving the hill 
drainage. The first of these, the Sitakundu, is said to have 
been created for bathing purposes by Sita during her wanderings 
with R^ma the hero of the Edm£yana. The other and more 
distant pool, the Govinda Tirtam, on the Govinda Mala, one 
of the highest peaks of the range, is said to owe its origin to 
D^vendra. 

Kollangod is the seat of the Vengan^d Nambidi whose family 
claims descent from an ancient Kshatriya Raja named Yira Ravi. 
The name Ravi Varma is accordingly still affixed to the names of 
all the male members of the family. Their former dominions com¬ 
prised eight amsams in and near Kollangod, and were eventually 
absorbed by the Zamorin when he conquered Maduvattam. The 
family stih owns 150 square miles of forest on the hills south of 
Kollangod, where many elephants are captured every year. The 
present head of the family was granted the personal title of Raja 
5n 1901. 

There are several temples in Kollangdd, but none of them 
has any architectural pretentions^ The most important is the 
Kachamkurissi temple dedicated to Yishnu and said to have 
been built by a great saint named "Kasyapa f raj^pathi. In this 
temple all the Namhiidris of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
have tp receive from the senior member of the Yenganid family. 
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as a preliminary to tlie performance of a ydgam or sacrifice, tlie 
soma or moon plant, tlie skin of a black buck and a piece of wood 
known as ‘karmkalh^ (jlmio^a cateehu), Tke Valiya Nambidi 
holds this right as the representative of Q-andliarva, and in virtue 
thereof is prohibited from walking bare-footed. He also has 
the right of entering the Srikomi of any temple, and of eating 
with Brahmans, though he does not wear the punuL These 
privileges are supposed to have been conferred by Parasu Eania 
with the title of Nambidi, which is borne by the two senior 
members of the family. Another large temple is the Kottam- 
baJam. dedicated to Subramania, which take its name from an 
old mud fort in the neighbourhood the ruins of which may 
still be seen. In the neighbouring amsam of Payalur near the 
Pirali Bliagavathi temple is a stone platform said to have been 
used for the assembly of the ancient Sastrikars, the 36,000 
armed Brahmans mentioned in the Keraldlpatti, who ruled the 
country after the death of Kulasekhara Perumal. On this 
platform they held their court and investigated complaints. 
There is a similar one near the Parakad Bhagavathi temple in 
Kdvasseri amsam. 

Palghat; the second town of the district, the fourteenth 
't)f the presidency and a municipality,* situated on an arm of 
the Ponndoi river, some six or seven miles from the foot of 
the Vadainalas and linked to the South Indian Railway line 
by a short branch. Population 44,177. The proportion of 
Muhammadans is less than that in any other town of Malabar. 
The town is the head-quarters of the Divisional Officer, 
Subordinate Judge, Tahsildar, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and the Local Fund Assistant Engineer; and among the 
principal public buildings are the municipal hospital and dispen¬ 
sary, travellers’ bungalow, District Munsiff’s court, police station 
and post and telegraph offices. For a long time a regiment of 
native infantry was stationed in the town and the sepoy Hues may 
still be seen in Sultanpetta The regiment was withdrawn in 1860. 

The municipal affairs of Palghat have already been described 
at length in Chapter XIV, The municipality covers a very large 
area in proportion to its population; but the business part of the 
town lies mainly about three miles to the south of the Olavakkod 
Railway station, and is in shape something like a figure of eight, 
the loops of which are formed by the ‘ big bazaar ’ or Chattu- 
rangapetta and Sultanpetta. At or near the neck stand the prin¬ 
cipal public buildings of the town—the railway station, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Victoria College, the Divisional office, 
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HAP* xy. tlie Civic Courts, the hospital, the Municipal office and the English 
Palghat. Church. The last four are grouped round a fine open maid an slop- 
ing gently up to a low hill which is crowned by a picturesque 
massive fort. luside the fort, which is in excellent preservation, 
are the taluk office, once a granary and afterwards a baracks, the 
offices of the Sub-Magistrate and sub-registrar, the sub-jail and 
a store-room which evidently was the old magazine- It is proposed 
to build a new combined taluk and divisional office. 

The Basel Mission tde works, which employ 250 hands, and the 
grass mat industry of Palghat have already been referred to in 
Chapter VI. The town is still the centre of the tobacco trade of 
the district, but since the Shoranur-Brnakulam railway was 
completed its trade in this commodity has diminished. 

Historically the interest of the town centres in the fort, 
which dates back, though not in its present form, to 1766 
when Haidar built it to secure his communications between Coim¬ 
batore and the West Coast. Subsequently it was entirely re-huilt 
on approved European principles; and in 1784 ^ Palghautcherry ^ 
was described by Colonel Fullarton (perhaps because he captured 
it) as ^ aplaceof the first strength in India.Square in shape with 
walls of immense thickness, and strong bastions at the four cor¬ 
ners and in the centre, the fort must have seemed almost impreg¬ 
nable in those days. The deep moat, now choked with salt and 
lotus lilies, was crossed by a single drawbridge, which was reached 
by a covered way through the glacis. The path from the draw¬ 
bridge to the first gate was screened by a curtain. Nevertheless 
Colonel Fullarton, thanks to the ' fortunate circumstances attend¬ 
ing his attack,’ stormed the fort on November 15th 1784, after a 
siege lasting only eleven days. ‘ The Honourable Captain (now Sir 
Thomas) Maitland being on duty in the trenches had taken advan¬ 
tage of a heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from the covered 
way which was not palisaded, and pursuing the fugitives through 
the first and second gateways struck such a panic into the gar¬ 
rison as to cause its immediate surrender.’ ^ For reasons, however, 
already recorded in Chapter II, the English soon evacuated, 
and their place was taken by the Zamorin’s troops. Tipu’s 
soldiers did not trouble to lay regular siege to the fort, but con¬ 
tented themselves with exposing daily the heads of many 
Brahmans in the sight of the defenders. ^ Rather than witness " 
such enormities,’ it is said, Hhe Zamorin chose to abandon Pal- 
ghatoheny ’ In 1790 the fort, which then mounted 60 guns, was 
finally recaptured by the British. 

^ A View of the JSnglieh Interests in India, Madras, 1867, pp. 26*30. 

® Wilks’ Eiitory of Mysore, II, 80. 
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Temples are numerous in PalgBat, one being attaclied to 
eacb of the twenty Pattar grdmams in the town. The largest 
and most important as well as the most richly endowed is the 
Kalpati temple dedicated to Siva, a low quadrangular building on 
the banks of the river of that name. The car festival held in 
November is the biggest in the taluk and collects about 15,000 
people. An inscription on a stone to the east of the temple records 
that it was built in the Malayalam year 600 (1425 A.D.) by 
Itti Kombi Eaja of Palghat who endowed it with land sowing 
over 4,000 paras of paddy. 

Of the temples not belonging to the Pattars, the most interest¬ 
ing is a group of three to the north-east of the Olavakkod 
railway station situated near the family house of the Palghat 
Eajas, now a wretched hovel uninhabited by any member of the 
family. Of these two are dedicated to Siva, the other to Emur 
Bhagavathi the family deity of the Palghat Rajas (Jala diirga). 
The last which was formerly in the middle of a tank, is said to 
have been built by a former Raja in consequence of a revelation 
made to a pious Nambhdiri who was grieving over the ruins of a 
temple which had previously existed there. The hand of the 
goddess appeared in the middle of the tank at the spot which 
became the site of the present temple. 

The iarwdd of the Palghat Rajas has split into two very 
numerous branches; one of which still lives at Palghat, and the 
other and more opulent near Vadakkancheri.' The ceremony of 
enthronement of the Raja (usually owing to the numbers of the 
family a very old man hy the time he attains the stdnam) takes 
place on the site of an old temple in the compound of the 
Sub-Judge’s bungalow near the Divisional Officer’s bungalow. 
On the fifteenth day after the cremation of the deceased Raja, 
his bones are collected and a sham fight takes place over them, a 
relic of the days when the Zamorin objected to the burial of a 
former Raja in the Naduvattam and a battle took place in earnest. 
The new Raja is then seated on a plank ; rice is poured over his 
head by a Nambudiri priest who hands him a sword and 
calls upon him to protect the liberties of his subjects and their 
cows. The five senior members of the family are known 
as Rajas, the rest as Acchans. Formerly each of the five 
former used to spend the rest of the day meditating on a blanket 
in a pandal specially erected for the purpose. Now each sits in 
a room in the present Sub-Judge’s house which has to be vacated 
for the purpose. 
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Of the remaining temples in Palghat the only one which 
deserves mention is a small 3 ain temple near the Basel Mission 
tile works which ministers to the spiritual needs of some 15 Jains 
in Palghat and an equal number in Mundur six miles distant. It 
is a small rectangular building of stone with a stone roof recently 
restored by one of the Jains of Mundlir. It contains stone 
images of the x^chi-tirt^nkara and a flesh coloured image of 
Chanel ra Prabha (Vishnu). In the compound is a stone image of 
Ayyappan^ also a circular stone well substantially built, one of 
several according to the Jains built by their community in this 
locality. The few remaining Jains say that their temple is about 
200 years old. There was formerly another near at hand of which, 
however, only a. stone or two is now visible. There were then 
two large settlements of Jains, one at Muttupattanam which 
dealt in pearls, and one at Machalapattanam (in which the present 
temple stands) which dealt in jewels. They were dispersed at 
Haidar^s invasion, and the endowment of the temple was lost. 
There appears to be little difference between the creed of those 
who are left and that of their neighbours the Pattar Brdhmans. 
The large Eoman Catholic church was built by Dr. Barden, 
Bishop of Coimbatore in 1862. The first Catholics in Palghat 
accompanied the Engineers who built the fort. The congregations 
at Palghat and its out-stations now number about 3,500. 

The Basel Mission at Palghat was an ont-station of Cannanore 
from 1853 till 1859 when it became the head-quarters of a 
missionary. It has a high school and a primary school in Palghat 
and primary schools at the onb-stations of Mankara, Panayur 
and Vadakkancheri Excluding tho three out-stations the total 
number of the congregation is 478. 

Para ; about eight miles east of Palghat. Police station 
and travellers’ bungalow on a hill commanding a magnificent view 
of the Palghat gap and the plains of Coimbatore beyond. In 
the neighbouring Ten ari am sain is a sacred spring formerly known 
as the Eamaswami Tirtam, but now called the Tendri Tirtam. It 
is said to have been created by Rama during his peregrinations 
towards Ceylon at the instance of his brother Lakshmana who, tired 
of carrying bows and arrows for both, thought of throwing them 
away but repented. He confessed his sin to his brother, and was 
ordered a bath in Ganges water by the Eishis. Rama shot an arrow 
into the ground, and water from the Ganges bubbled up, Tbe 
water is said to remain at the same level all the year round, and the 
lower castes are not allowed to bathe therein. Three or four years 
ago a wall was built round it and a resting plac6 for travellers 
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constructed bj a neiglibouring landholder. To the east is a 
sniaE tank now partially filled up, known as the Brahma Kundam^ 
where Brahma made a pit in order to offer sacrifice. A bath in it 
was formerly considered essential before immersion in the Granges 
water, but this is no longer considered necessary, 

Pudxmagaram : about six miles due south of Palghat. It 
is the most thickly populated village in the taluk excluding 
Palghat, and contains the largest Muhammadan element, about 
one-third of the population being Bdvuttans ; police station ; rest 
house ; sub-registrar^s office. There is a large Pattar temple 
dedicated to Siva; and also a mosque. The trade of the place 
consists of tobacco, salt, vegetables and timber (principally teak 
wood). 

Vadakkanch6ri ; in the extreme south-west of the taluk 
close to the Cochin frontier about nineteen miles from Palghat. 
Police station ; travellers’ bungalow ; Roman Catholic church and 
Basel Mission chapel. It is surrounded by hills on the south and 
west, and in appearance approximates more to the amsains 
further west as it has fe’wer palmyras and more garden cul¬ 
tivation and cocoanut plantations than the ordinary ainsain in 
the Palghat taluk. It has a considerable Muhammadan element 
and the mosque is well built with a very ornate pulpit. Coarse 
clothes are woven in this and the neighbouring amsams and there 
is some trade in timber A temple in the vicinity known .as 
Tiruvdra has one of the common Brahma Kimdams or tanks in 
which Brahma performed sacrifice, a handful of earth from the 
bed of which is considered essential to the performance of a 
ijdgam by the Nambudiri Brdhmans. 
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PONNANI TALUK. 


PoNNANi is the southernmost taluk of Malahar proper^ and though 
separated from Palgh^t by Cochin State and the Nelliampatti 
hills, forms with that taluk one of the three main divisions of the 
district. The shape of the taluk is most extraordinary. Upwards 
of sixty miles in length and containing within its limits nearly 
two-fifths of the whole sea hoard of Malabar, at its widest part it 
does not extend inland for more than eighteen miles, and in the 
south tails off into a narrow strip of sand thirty miles long, but 
rarely more than fi^ve broad. The Bharatha puzha or Ponndni 
river is the only river of the taluk; but an unbroken line of creeks, 
backwaters and canals connects the railway system at Tirfir with 
Ponn^ni, Ch^vakkdld and Chdttuvdyi and ultimately with British 
Cochin and Travancore. The South Indian Builway runs through 
the north of the taluk, and links up the two halves of the Palghat 
division. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
Ponnani is one of the smaller taluks, but it contains no large 
expanse of unsurveyed hill and jungle ; and, except Cochin, is 
at once the most closely cultivated and the most tliickly popu¬ 
lated tract in Malabar. In density of population, indeed, it 
yields in the mofnssil only to the Coconada taluk of Gdd^vari. 
As many as 40 per cent, of the inhabitants are Mdppillas, and 
hence the taluk is educationally backward. There are more 
Namhiidiri illams than in any other part of Malabar, and most 
of the Syrian Christians of Malabar are to be found in this taluk. 
The prevailing soils are sandy, but red loam is found in the 
interior. Unoccupied dry lands are comparatively scarce, hut 
Palghat and Kurnmbranad axe the only taluks with more wet 
lands and gardens respectively. A feature of the wet cultivation 
is the punjahol lagoon cultivation, described in Chapter IV, 
which is carried on in the Bndmakkal and Viyyattil lakes and 
in the many Myal lands of the taluk. The sandy soils of 
the coast are not eminently suited to paddy; but in the amsams 
north of the railway and east of the Malappuram-Tirfir road, 
Ponndni boasts of some of the finest wet lands in Malabar ; and 
here too ginger, modan and other dry crops are raised. Along 
the seaboard and on the banks of the backwaters the cocoannt is 
the characteristio tree and thrives with wonderful luxuriance. 
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Its proc^nce in one form or another accounts for the greater part 
of the export trade of the talat^ an<l on the coast the balk of the 
inhabitants devote themselves to its cultivation, to toddy drawing 
and to preparing coir yarn and copra. Another common tree 
on the coast is the cashew nut^ introduced by Cabral in 1500 
A.D. and still known as the foreign mango. There are no 
reserved forests in the taluk and big game is scarce; but 
muggers liaunt the backwaters, and an occasional panther lurks 
in the remote and hilly amsams east of the Chdllisseri-Shoranur 
road. 

Ponndni at one time comprised the three ancient ndds of 
Yettatnad, Khttanad and Chavakbdd and a portion of Oherandd. 
4^he last lay along the Ernad and Walavanad frontier and 
belonged of course to the Zamorin. The Yettatnad Raja, a 
Kshatriya by caste, who was installed hy Cheramin Pemmdl, 
ruled in the north-east of the taluk ; and in course of time was 
forced, like his neighbours, to bow the neck to the Zamorin. The 
sole surviving member of the family died in 1793, and his 
estates lapsed as the first escheat to the British Government. 
Klittanad comprised practically the whole interior of the taluk 
south of the Ponndni river and the coast line from Ponndni to 
Yeliyang6d backwater. Ohdvakkdd extended along the seaboard 
from Veliyangod to the farthest limit of the taluk. In early 
times the former belonged to the Cochin Raja, but was wrested 
from him at an early date by the Zamorin. Chavakkdd is said 
to have been bestowed originally upon the Kakkad Nam- 
blidiri, an ancestor of the Punnatthr Nambidi family, in grati¬ 
tude for his patriotic action in slaying at the expense of loss of 
caste Chola, the second of the Perumdls. His descendants at 
first were the independent princes of Ohavakkad; but, too weak 
long to resist the aggressions of their powerful neighbours the 
Cochin Raja and the Zamorin, bit by bit they were deprived of 
their territories. Finally in 1791 the hTambidi was reduced by 
the Zamorin to the humiliating position of his revenue collector. 
An allowance of Es. 20,000 per annum, being estimated at 
‘ about one-fifth of the revenue ’ of the district, is now paid to 
him from the Zamorin’s mdltkhdna. 

Prior to the reorgauisation of the taluks in 1861, Ponnani 
consisted of the three fcalnks of Yettatnad, Kuttanad and Gha- 
vakkdd. In that year they were amalgamated and the new 
taluk thus formed was styled the Southern Division and placed 
under the charge of a general duty Deputy Collector with head¬ 
quarters at Ponndni. In 1890 it was included in the Palghat 
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CHAP. XV. Division. A Tahsildar assisted by the Deputy Talisildars of 
PaNNXNi. Vettat Pudiyangadi and Ohavabkad lias iinmediatie cliarge of 
the taluk. It is divided into 117 ainsams and 4G0 desams. 

An account of some of the places of interest in the taluk is 
appended. 

Cbavakkad (Oho wghat): sixteen miles due south of Ponndni. 
The seat of the Deputy Tahsildar of Oh4vakk^d ; hospital; police 
station ; sub-registrar’s office; combined post and telegraph office; 
District Munsiffi’s court. The travellers’ bungalow and Grovern- 
ment distillery, where Messrs. Parry & Oo, manufacture all 
the toddy arrack drunk in Malabar, are on the opposite and 
western side of the canal in Manatala desam. Attached to the 
mosque in Manatala is a jdram or mausoleum, where rest the 
remains of Haidros Kutti, some time Haidar Ali’s commissioner ia 
these parts, who disgusted with the master’s oppression took up 
arms against him, and died fighting his troops. Another jdram 
near the Ohdvakkdd mosque marks the scene of his death, and both 
are revered by the local Mdppilla population. Plalf a mile from 
Kuttingal, as Ohavakkdd is more correctly called, on the En^mak- 
kal road is a Romo J^yrian Christian church, famous as one of the 
seven churches alleged to have been founded by S. Thomas on 
the West Coast, and the only one in Malabar. The congregation 
from the priest downwards implicitly believe in the tradition, and 
assert that the apostle preached in the church. The legend, as 
related in a folk song still sung by Syrian Christian women at 
their work, is briefly as follows. On his way from Arabia to 
Mylapore in the guise of an architect, S. Thomas landed at Chet- 
tuvdyi and travelled through Pdlayfir. He passed the temple of 
the Talliyil Devasvam and entered into conversation with some 
Nambfidiri Brahmans who were bathing in the temple tank. The 
Br^ihmans told him of their gods, and boasted how by their 
powerful mantrams they could make them do their will. S. Thomas 
replied by challenging them to call upon their gods, if they were 
true gods, to make the water they were throwing over their bodies 
remain suspended in the air. The Brahmans laughed at the idea ; 
but when at the apostle’s bidding the water of the tank rose and 
stood up in the form of a column, they were instantly converted 
and baptized then and there. The rest of the Brahmans thus put to 
shame deserted Pdlayiir in a body. The ruins of the temple are 
pointed out with great pride not fifty ynrds from the church, and 
close by is the tank, now choked with weeds. It is certain that 
the Br&mans were humiliated in some way iu P^layur desam, 
for to this day they look upon it with horror as an accursed place. 
Nothing must pass the lips of a Namhfidiri in the desam, and as 
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a well known local proverb lias it, ‘ his next bathing place is CHAP. 
TiminM/ an adjoining hamlet. Close to the church is a garden 
known as Jews Hill, some time the site of a Jewish Synagogue. 

"When the Jews left Pdlayur they are said to have bestowed a 
neighbouring piece of ground upon a Tiyan on condition that 
he would place every night a lighted lamp on the site of the 
Synagogue. The custom was kept up till within the last ten years ; 
but the ignorant and ungrateful descendant of the original Tiyan 
affirms that he used to light the lamp to drive away a devil. 

A granite slab hearing a long inscription, in worn out mttezhuttu 
which was found on Jews Hill, is now preserved in the Deputy 
Tahsildar’s office. About half a mile east of the church in Chavak- 
kdd desam are the foundations of a fort. When it was captured 
from the Mysoreans by Col. Hartley in 1790 it mounted 15 guns. 

Ch6ttuvayi (Chetwai) ; Five miles due south of Kuttingal, 
the Chettuvayi river and connected backwaters find an outlet to 
the sea, and the island of Chettuvayi or Manapuram (sandy land), 
to give it its more ancient and appropriate name, begins. 
Chettuvayi has a travellers’ bungalow, and is a sub-port with a 
trade valued at Rs. 18,000 annually; but its glory has departed. 

The Dutch were the first to settle here ; but in 1691 A.D. in a 
fit of economy they retired leaving the English under the ^egis 
of the Zlamorin to make ^ a good milch cow of it/ as Hamilton 
quaintly says, by trade in ^ opMum.’ In 1714 they returned only 
to he ousted by the Zamorin, and it was not till 1717 that they 
formally resumed possession Their fort (traces of which are still 
visible) was named Port William, and the death on February 2nd, 

1729 of its first commandant, Heer Wilhelm Blasser, Captain 
Lieutenant, is commemorated by a tombstone now preserved in 
the Cb£vakkad Deputy Tahsildar’s office. In 1740 the French 
made an abortive attempt to settle here, and for the next fifty 
years, tdl Colonel Hartley finally cleared Manapuram of the 
Mysoreans in 1790, the port and island were the scene of constant 
warfare at first between the Dutch and the Zamorin, subsequently 
between the Dutch and Haidar Ali and Tipu. There is excellent 
snipe shooting in the vicinity, and muggers abound. 

Edappal ; A Mdppilla village five miles east of Ponndni on 
the Tritala road. Police station and post office. Half way 
between Edappdl and the rest house at Vattamkulam, and a 
quarter of a mile south of the'road, is the Sukapuram temple in 
the desam of the same name, founded by Parasu Edma, and the 
chief temple of the Sukajmram grdmam. This grdrnam is one 
of the sixty-four original grdmam%^ and is perhaps identical 
with the Chovvfir grdrnam mentioned in the later Syrians’ deed. 
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gBIf. XT. Every twelve years a ceremony is held in the temple at which the 
Akhittirip^d, Somaydjipdds and Adittiripdds, who in the inter- 
val have performed the necessary ydga^m {ddhdnam^ somaydgam 
and dgniehayanaydgam respectively) are registered as such in the 
temple hooks, and are admitted into the select company of their 
fellows. 

Enamakkal : in Venkiddnga amsam and desam, connected 
with Ghdvakkdd hy road and Chettnvdyi by river; the site 
of the dam of the same name which protects the cultivation in 
the bed of the Trichdr lake (seep. 216) from the saltwater 
of the Ohettuvayi river. An embankment of hewn stone about 
200 feet long is said to have been constructed by the united 
efforts of the Zamorin and Eaja of Cochin some time in the 18th 
century. In 1802 Assistant Collector Mr. Drummond, under an 
erroneous expectation of benefiting the neighbouring lands, 
caused the dam to be partially destroyed; and owing to the influx 
of salt water a large area of land was thereby thrown out of 
cultivation.. Various attempts were made especially in 1822 and 
1842 to construct the dam on the original plan. A project for a 
new dam lower down the river at Chettuvayi was proposed, and 
between 1855 and 1858 the work was taken in hand. The idea 
was abandoned, however, after Es. 35,000 had been wasted, and 
since then the original dam has been patched up at the joint 
expense of the British and Cochin G-overnments. There are a 
police station, a D.P.W. rest house and an old Syrian Christian 
Church at En^makkal, and in the neighbouring desam of Mullas- 
seri is a sub-registrar’s oflflce. 

Gttruvayur : in the amsam and desam of this name two 
miles north-east of Kuttingal and connected therewith by road, 
is one of the most holy temples in all Malabar, consecrated to 
Krishna and founded, so the story goes and its name implies, by 
Guru the preceptor of the Devas, and V£yi the god of the wind. 
The temple is square in shape, and is enclosed on the east and 
'south by a lofty laterite wall, on the west by tiled buildings where 
pilgrims are lodged and fed, and on the north by the Brahman 
bathing sheds of the tank. The shrine, the ndlambalxm round 
it, and the chuttambalam in the outer courtyard, where purdna^ 
are recited and explained, are all roofed with copper, and a 
conspicnons feature is a lofty belL-metal dwajustamham or flag¬ 
staff tipped with gold. A wide street, closed to all but the higher 
castes leads np through rows of Brahman shops to the eastern and 
main gateway of the temple which is surmounted by a two storied 
gopwroM, The porch and its pillars are elaborately carved with 
^ heads of elephants and bulls and other sculptures in bold relief, 
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and its walls are covered with gaudy frescoes depicting the CHAP. XY, 
adventures of Arjuna; the Pandava. A Sanskrit inscription on PoxNiNi. 
one of the slabs of the mantapam recites that the temple within 
is heaven and that the gateway, the ladder thereto, was built 
by ^ the lord of the seas and the hills ^ and bad been trodden by 
the feet of many kings. The writing is in comparatively modern 
Malay41am characters, and by the lord of the seas and hills the 
Zamorin probably is meant. The dipadamha in front of the 
gateway has two inscriptions recording the fact that it was 
erected by a native of Travancore iuM.B. 1011 (A.D. 1836), and 
the fragments of another inscription in an unknown tongue may be 
seen on a broken slab of granite now used as a door-step in the 
house of Mallisseri Nambudiri. Adjoining the temple on the north 
is the drdt hulam^ where the idol is bathed with much pomp in the 
month Kumbham. A writing on the granite door post of the 
western entrance which is also crowned with a gopiiram, relates 
that the gateway was erected by Panikka YittE Ittiraricha 
Menon, kariyastan in M.E. 922 (1747 A.D.). Pilgrims, espe¬ 
cially those subject to rheumatism, resort to the temple in large 
numbers, and make offerings of rude and flimsy representations 
in silver and gold of arms, legs, ears and other afflicted parts. 

Gfrouped round the temple are the houses of the two uralars, or 
trustees, the Zamorin and the Mallisseri Nambudiri, as well as 
those of the Bralp4d Eaja, the Punnatthr Nambidi and many of 
the higher castes. The great Ekadasi festival is held annually 
about the second week of December and is very largely attended 
by pilgrims from all parts of Malabar. 

Kodakkal: nearly three miles from Pudiyanglidi on the 
Tritala road, derives its name from an umbrella stone (kudakallu) 
and its importance from a Basel Mission station. The umbrella 
stone, which is close to the road side, was explored by Mr. 

J. Babington in 1819 ^ but without tangible result. The covering 
stone has now fallen from its pedestal, ifragments of a similar 
stone are shown in the vicinity. The Basel Mission station vras 
founded in 1862, and the Christian population of Triprangod 
amsara, in which it is situated, now numbers close upon 1,000. 

Large the wmrks and a small weaving establishment give work 
to the congregation : their spiritnal needs are provided for in a 
roomy church; their bodEy ailments are attended to in a smaE 
dispensary; and their chEdren are educated in a primary school. 

Close by is an orphanage with accommodation for 100 boys. 

The Mission has outstations at Ponnani, Tritala, Chdlisseri, 

^ Reprint Bombay Literary Society Tranf^actions, 1877, p. 342, 
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Ohavakkad and Mullasseri. Near tke orphanage are the Tri- 
prangod Sira temple and a large bathing tank with ruined 
laterite steps. A strong wad of laterite encloses the building, 
and in the north-western corner thereof the site of an old palace 
of the Vettatnad Eaja is pointed out. The raised stone founda¬ 
tion of the shrine dedicated to Krishna bears a long inscription 
stdl unread. 

Mathilagam ; in the extreme south of the taluk. Police 
station, travellers’ bungalow and sub-registrar’s office. Tlie place 
derives its name from the old Trikkada mathilagam or temple 
founded bj Parasu Rama for the use of the Trikkannapuram 
gramam, one of the original sixtj-four. The temple is said to 
have been destroyed by the Dutch. Here too according to 
the Keralolpatti, the Brahmans built a royal palace for the king 
named Keralan, whom they introduced from Ohoyamandalam, 

Panniyur : six miles west of Tritdla on the Pudiyangadi 
road. There is here an ancient temple, founded by Parasu E^ma 
for the Panniyur gnimam or ^ pig village.’ The Panniyur and 
Ohovvur gramams, which are the only two mentioned in the Sy¬ 
rians’ deed, must have been at one time important Brdhman 
settlements in Malabar. But at a remote period the former 
transferred its allegiance to Vishnu, and one of its members (so 
tradition has it) having dishonoured Vishnu’s idol, the grdmam 
is now held in contempt by orthodox Namblidiris. The temple 
clearly dates from the time of its glory and must have been of 
immense size; but now the outer wall has fallen down, the 
chuftambahm or temple court is in ruins and marks of neglect 
and decay are everywhere visible. The presiding deity is 
Varahamurti, the third incarnation of Vishnu, but there are 
many other shrines, including one dedicated to Siva. There is 
an inscription in an unknown language on a granite slab in front 
of one of the shrines. 

Ponnanit twelve miles south-west of Tir&r on the south 
bank of the Ponndni river at its entrance to the sea. The head¬ 
quarters of the taluk, one of the few towns of Malabar, and a 
minor port. Population 10,562. District Munsiff’s court; sub- 
registrar’s office; police station; port and sea customs office; 
combined post and telegraph office; travellers’ bungalow; civil 
hospital and attached thei'eto an Edward Coronation dispen¬ 
sary opened in 1903. The town lies low, and is a squalid 
collection of small huts and narrow bazaars, where grocers, grain 
and cloth merchants and native druggists drive a thriving trade. 
More than 95 per cent, of the inhabitants are Mdppillas, and, 
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Botoriocislj a dirtj race, in Ponnani they liye up to their reputation 
with startling success. Mosques meet one at every turn (there are 
more than forty in the town), and adjoining each is the inevitable 
overcrowded grave yard, and often a tank where the faithful 
“bathe in oily water a bright olive green in colour. The drinking 
water is bad; there is no sanitation; and Ponndni is the per¬ 
manent home of all diseases engendered by filth and impure water, 
and is periodieaEy scourged by small-pox and cholera. It has 
recently been constituted a Union. 

Historically it is a town of some importance. In Portuguese 
times a Moorish stronghold, it was raided by Almeida in 1507 
A.D., and burnt by Menezes in 1525 A.D. The Portuguese began 
to build a fortress here in 1585.^ One of the earliest English 
factories was founded here some time in the middle of the 17th 
century. Haidar Ali fortified it soon after his invasion of Malabar, 
and in 1782 Tipu and M. LaUy made a fierce attack on Col. 
McLeod^s entrenchments at Ponnani, but were repulsed after a 
hard struggle leaving 200 dead upon the field. No trace of 
Haidar Ali’s fort now remains. 

As a port Ponndni is handicapped by its dangerous harbour. 
The bar shifts yearly, and is impeded by shoals and sandbanks. 
When at the first burst of the monsoon the river comes down in 
flood, the water is backed up by these sandbanks, and parts of 
the town are flooded till the rush of water has cleared away the 
shoals. Deep and dangerous currents are thus formed, and until 
lately Ponndni was in perpetual danger of erosion. Partly with 
the proceeds of a special voluntary cess paid hy the merchants, 
a portion of the river bed near the taluk oflSee has been recently 
reclaimed and protected by a strong sea wall at a cost of 
Rs. 12,000. On this reclamation the new sea customs office and 
salt godowns stand ; and for the use of the wharf and the main¬ 
tenance of the groyne the Landing and Shipping Pees Act (Madras 
Act III of 1885) was introduced into Ponndni with effect from 
April 1st, 1905. 

Statistics of the trade of the port, which is considerable, and of 
the principal imports and exports are given in the separate 
Appendix. Nearly 500 native vessels enter the port every year, 
but steamers call only occasionally. More than two lakhs of 
maunds of salt are landed annually at Ponnani. Under the 
conservator of Ponnani are the sub-ports of Kuttdyi, Veliyangod 
and Chettuvayi. Their trade is unimportant. 

^ It was apparently never finished. See Linschoten’s Voyage, IT, 169, 
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OHAP. XT. PonBdni is celebrated as tbe residence of tbe Matbd6m 
TaBgal, tbe spiritual bead of all tbe Mubainmadans of Malabar, 

” except the Kondotti scbismaties. Tbe Jaratingal Tangal, whose 

picturesque jdram with its copper sheeted cupola is conspicuous 
on tbe road from tbe taluk oflSce to tbe travellers’ bungalow, 
and tbe Malappuram Pukkoja Tangal are descendants of tbe 
Prophet; but in all matters of doctrine tbe autboritj of tbe 
Makliduin Tangal is supreme. He is descended in tbe female 
line from an Arab, named Zein-ud-din, who more than COO years 
ago is said to have founded the famous Muhammadan college at 
Ponnani. The students or mullas^ who come from all parts of 
Malabar and even from South Canara, are boarded out among 
tbe townspeople, and study tbe Koran iu tbe Jdmat mosque. 
Their course of study is somewhat ansystematic, but those selefited 
by tbe Tangal to read ^ by tbe big lamp ’ in tbe mosque are 
tlienceforfcb known as Musaliyars^ and are Ct and proper persons 
to give instruction in tbe Koran and the commentaries {Kitdb ). 
Near tbe Jamdt mosque is tbe jdram or mausoleum of tbe 
Tangals, an object of profound veneration among tbe MdppiUas. 

In Ponndni there is also a well-known temple, called Trikkdvu 
and near it a large tank. According to one account a Gbetti and 
a Moslem overtaken by a violent storm at sea, vowed in their 
hour of peril that if their lives were spared they would found a 
temple and a mosque. They landed safely at Ponndni and 
fuHDed their vows by bnildiug, tbe one this temple and tbe 
other tbe Jamdt mosque. Another story ascribes tbe temple 
to Parasu Rdma. Parasu Rama is said to have made over tbe 
temple to tbe Sukapuram grdmam^ but tbe Brdbmans, too poor 
to repair tbe damage done by tbe Mysoreans, banded it over in 
their torn to tbe Zamorin. 

Padiyangadi : or Vettatpudiyangadi three miles from Tirbr 
on the Ponnani road. Tlie bead-quarters of a Deputy Tabsildar 
and Sub-Magistrate. Police staticu 3 sub-registrar’s office. All 
these buildings and tbe Deputy Tahsildar’s office stand on the site 
of tbe Vettat Raja’s palace, of which the bathing tank alone 
remains. A granite slab on one of the steps of the north door of 
the Jamat mosque bears an inscription, but the letters are now 
so worn as to be quite illegible. About a mile from Pudiyangadi 
on either side of the Ponnani road and about half a mile 
distant therefrom are famous temples dedicated respectively to 
Grarudan (Yisbnu’s bird) and Hanuman. Tbe former in Vellamas- 
s4ri desam of Triprangod amsam is probably tbe only one of its 
kind ill Malabar; and, tbe kite being regarded as the especial 
enemy of siiabes, is largely resorted to by tbe pious Hindu for 
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protection from leprosj and other loathsome visitations of 
Berpentine displeasure. Dedications to Hannman are also rare in 
Malabar^ and for that reason the temple in Triprangod desam and 
amsam is regarded with peculiar veneration. Locally Hanuman 
is regarded as the god of dyspeptics, and sweetmeats are the 
offerings in which he takes the greatest delight. 

Punnattur: in Guruvayur amsam nearly a mile to the north 
of the 16th milestone on the Tritala road is the historic Punnat- 
tiir kotfa, the residence of the Punnatthr Nambidi. The estate, 
which comprises more than 6,000 acres of land scattered ove:^ 
eighty desams of the taluk and also includes land in Cochin 
State, has been for some years under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and the minor is now being educated at the 
Zamorin s College at Calicut. A debt of nearly two lakhs 
has in the last thirteen years been reduced to about Rs. 30,000, 
and a valuable property will be handed over to the Nambidi in 
1911. About the kofta itself there is nothing remarkable. Erected 
between 1754 and 1758 A.D., it is a low tiled building enclosing 
an open courtyard, and with its spacious garden and adjoining 
temples and tanks is a typical residence of a MCalayali nobleman. 
The bihn or fencing school near the main building is an inter¬ 
esting relic of the past, and more modeim tastes are consulted 
by a nddagmdki or hall for dramatic entertainments. The door 
which opens into the latter from the nadu-^wdftam or inner court¬ 
yard is adorned with the most intricate and skilful carvings. The 
estate record room contains a wealth of old documents written 
for the most part on cadjans in Ule^huttu characters. Among 
the most interesting are ancient treatises on carpentry and 
the cure of snake-bite, and various old kdnam and other deeds 
dating from as far back as 1736 A.D. The last are now being 
arranged and translated into modern Malajaam. ICottapadi^ 
as the eight desams round the k6tta are caUed, is noted for the 
pigs bred and reared by the Syrian Christians. 

Tanur; in Edjiri.nangalam amsam and desam. An important 

n iead-qnarters of the fish-caring 

industry. TraveUers bungalow; sea customs office; police station • 

Offlo,; p„.,office 

The fishermen who form the bulk of the population are for the 
mos part New Islamites or Mukkuvan concerts to Kuhamma 
damsm. There is one fine mosque in the village with TTl 
roofed with copper and several smaller ones. Tanur was n # 

and after the peace of 
Wl-3 with the Zamorin a chapel was founded here R+ ■ 
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The Keralad&apuram and Tritkajikkad temples in the vicinity 
are both well known. To the former is attached a Brahman 
feeding establishment which has many inam lands. The latter 
is a temple founded by Parasu Bama, and the adjoining madam 
is ascribed locally to Sri Sankaracharya. 

Tiriinavayi : between Kodakkal and Edakkulam: celebrated 
for what is perhaps the most historic temple in all Malabar. 
It is a picturesque building in a clump of trees on the north bank 
of the Ponnani river, but presents no striking architectural 
features. The srikoml dedicated to Vishnu has been lately roofed 
with copper by the Kizhakke K6vilagam, and the venerable wall 
that surround it rises at the two gateways into massive gopurams 
roughly handled by the Mysoreans and never since repaired. 
The river which washes the temple steps is holy, and into its sacred 
waters are cast the ashes of many a departed Hindu. Of the 
origin of the temple nothing is known. Tirunavayi is frequently 
mentioned in the Keralolpatti, and is inseparably bound up with 
the traditionary history of Malabar. Keralan Perumal, by one 
account the eponymous hero of Kdrala, was anointed in the royal 
hall at Vakkayur after one of the Mahamakham festivals. It 
was one of the three holy places ^ of the legendary Ohm'aman 
Perum^l, and from its ^ sandy island ^ he set out on his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The management of the temple and of the Mahdma- 
kham festival, described below, thereupon devolved upon the 
Vell^ttiri or Walavanad Eaja, till the Zamorin with the aid of 
the Moors established his supremacy in Malabar and usurped 
the privilege. The former Raja, however, had until quite lately 
a voice in the management of the temple, and was represented 
by one of the four Brahman Karalars; but now all rights over 
the temple are vested in the Zamorin, whose palace, where 
Brahmans are fed, is quite close to Tirunavayi. 

Directly opposite the temple on the other side of the river are 
a temple dedicated to Brahma, who is«rarely thus honoured in 
Malabar, and the Ottaumdr madam, a college for N'ambhdiri 
‘Brahman boys. There are only two other such colleges on the 
"West Coast, one at Trichhr in the Cochin State and one of less note 
at Pulayi in Kurumbranad taluk. The madam was founded and 
endowed by the Zamorin, and is supervised by his family priest, 
the Tirunavayi V^dhyan Nambudiri. About one hundred Nambh- 
diri youths from all parts of Malabar, as well as from Cochin 
and Travancore, are here taught to repeat, but not necessarily 
to understand, the V6das. They come at the age of 12, and stay 
occasionally till they are 25 years old. 

^ Trikkariyir, Tirunavayi aud Valarpattanam Fort. 
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But Tirunayayi lias anotlier claim to fame. It is here that CHAP. 
the Mahamakham festiyal, alleged to haye been founded by Ponxai?i. 
Oheraman Perumal, and performed for the last time in 1743, was 
celebrated eyery twelfth year. The Eakshapurushan or protector 
of the festiyal was the acknowledged suzerain of Malabar and 
till the dignity had been assumed, the throne, so to speak, was 
yacant. Two months before the festiyal began, the Zamorin 
summoned all the Lokars or chieftains to be present; and those 
who acknowledged his supremacy sent flags in token of fealty. 

But the \V alavanad Eaja, whose right to hold the festiyal had been 
usurped by the Zamorin, sent chdvers —men who had elected to die 
in a desperate endeayour to cut their way to the Zamorin through 
his guards. I'he origin of the festiyal is obscure. The facts that 
it took place every twelfth year and that during its continuance 
Malabar was in theory without a head, may connect it with the 
tradition that the early Perumdls reigned only twelve years, and 
then abdicated. Mr. Logan considered it the occasion of a Mttam 
or general assembly of all Malabar when the people assembled 
in conclave re-adjusted their feudal ties. Hamilton describes 
the Mahamakham of 1695 and Mr. Jonathan Duncan some time 
Governor of Bombay has left an account of it in the first volume 
of the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. But 
Mr. Logan^s description of the festival of 1683 founded on 
records preserved in the archives of the Zamorin^s palace cannot 
be improved upon. 

‘ The western gateway (of the temple) faces a perfectly straight 
piece of road a little over half a mile in length stretching from the 
temple gateway westwards to the elevated ridge hemming in the 
paddy-fields on the west. This road is hut little raised ahove the level 
of the paddy flat. Directly facing this sti'aight piece of road as the 
elevated ridge is reached there are three or perhaps four terraces, the 
outlines of which may still be traced in the face of the precipitous 
bank. 

^ A little to one side of the upper terrace, are the rnins of a strongly 
built powder magazine, and on the flat ground a bove and on both 
sides of the avenue shading the public road at this place is ample space 
for the erection of temporary houses. 

‘ In a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a disused well 
of fine proportions and of most solid constrnctioo. 

^Brom the upper terrace alluded to, a commanding view is 
obtained facing easWards of the level rice-plain at the foot, of the 
broad placid river on the right backed by low hills, of higher 
flat topped laterite plateaus on the left, their lower slopes bosomed in 
trees, and, in the far distance, of the great chain of western ghats 
with the Nilgiris in the extreme left front hardly distinguishable in 
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OHAP. XV. tTieir proverbial colour from tlie si:y above tbein. It was on tliis spot, 
PonnXni. on a smooth plateau ^ of bard laterite rock, raised some 30 to 40 feet 
above the plain, that the Zamorin used several times in the course of 
the festival to take his stand with the s v\ ord of Cheraman Perumal, the 
last Emperor, in his hand. 

‘ The sword is and has been for centuries, slowly rusting away in 
its scabbard, but it is not alone on it that the Zamorin depends for his 
safety, for the plain below him is covered with the 30,000 Nayars of 
Ernad, the 10,000 of Polanad and numberless petty dependent chief¬ 
tains, each counting his fighting men by the hundred or the thousand 
or by thousands. Away on the right across the river are the camps 
of the second prince of the Zamorin’s family and of the dependent 
Punnattur Eaja; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth princes’ camps too 
are close at hand in the left front behind the temple, and behind the 
terrace itself is the Zamorin’s camp. 

‘ The whole scene is being made gay with flags as an elephant is 
being formally caparisoned with a chain of solid gold .with “one 
hundred and fourteen small links and one clasp making in all one hun¬ 
dred and fifteen”—as the record specifically testifies—and with golden 
bosses or other ornaments too numerous to be detailed. Bat this part 
of the ceremonies is not to be permitted to pass unchallenged, for it 
signifies in a formal manner the Zamorin’s intention to assume the role 
of Eakshapurashan or protector of the festivities and of the people 
there assembled. On the instant, therefore, there is a stir among the 
crowd assembled near the western gate of the temple directly facing 
at half a mile distance the Zamorin’s standing place on the upper 
terrace. 

^ Erom this spot, running due east in a perfectly straight line to 
the western gate of the temple, is the straight piece of road already 
described, hut the road itself is clear and the armed crowd ou the plain, 
it is seen, are hemmed in by barrel palisading running the full length 
of the road on both side. Two spears’ length apart the palisades are 
placed and the armed crowd on either hand, consisting on this occasion 
of the thirty thousand Ernad Nayars, it is seen, are all carrying spears. 
The spearmen may not enter that narrovs lane, and by the mere weight 
of their bodies present an impossible obstacle to the free |)as8age of 
the foemen now bent on cutting down the Zamorin in his pride of 
place. 

‘ Amid much din and firing of guns the Morituri^ the Chdver 
Nayars, the elect of four Nayar houses in Walavanad, step forth 
from the crowd and receive the last blessings and farewells of their 
friends and relatives. They have just partaken of the last meal they 
are to eat on earth at the house of the temple representative of their 
chieftam ; they are decked with garlands and smeared with ashes. On 

^ This spot was called Vakkayur and is now occupied by the tile works of 
the Basel Mission station at Kddakkai. 
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this particular occasion it is oae of the houses of Putumanna Panikhar 
who heads the fray. He is joined by seventeen of his friends— Navar 
or Mappilla or other arms-bearing caste-men—for all who so wish may 
fall in with sword and target in support of the men who have elected 
to die. 

‘ Armed with swords and targets alone they rush at the spearmen 
thronging the palisades ; they wind and turn their bodies, as if they 
had no bones, casting them forward and backward, high and low, even 
to the astonishment of the beholders, as worthy Master Johnson de¬ 
scribes them in a passage already quoted. But notwithstanding the 
suppleness of their limbs, notwithstanding their delight and skill and 
dexterity in weapons, the result is inevitable, and is prosaically 
recorded in the chronicle thus: “The number of Chdnrs y^'ho came 
and died in the early morning the next day after the elephant began 
to be adorned with gold trapj^ings—being Pntumanna Kantur Menon 
and followers—was 18.” 

‘ At various times during the ten last days of the festival the same 
thing is repeated. Whenever the Zamorin takes his stand on the 
terrace, assumes the sword and shakes it, men rush forth from the 
crowd on the west temple gate only to be impaled on the spears of the 
guardsmen who relieve each other from day to day. 

‘ On the eleventh day, before the assembly broke up and after the 
final assault of the chavers had been delivered, the JErnad ElanMr 
Namhixjdtiri Tirumulpad (the Zamorin next in succession) and the 
Tirumanisseri Nambndiri were conveyed in palanquins to the eastern 
end of the narrow palisaded lane and thence they advanced on foot, 
prostrating themselves four times towcirds the Zamorin, once at the 
eastern end of the lane, twice in the middle, a ad once at the foot of 
the terraces. And after due permission was obtained they took their 
places on the Zamfirin^s right hand. 

‘ After this, so the chronicle runs, it was the duty of the men who 
have formed the body-guard to march up with music and pomp to 
make obeisance. On this occasion, however, a large portion of the 
body-guard seems to liave been displeased, for they dispersed 
without fulfilling this duty and this story corroborates in a marked 
way the facts already set forth regarding the independence and 
important political influence possessed by the Hajars as a body, 

^ The Ernad Menon and the Oalicnt Talachanna Nayar with their 
followers were the only chiefs who made obeisance in due form to the 
Zamorin on this occasion, and possibly by the time of the next festival 
(1695 A.D.), of which Hamilton wrote, the dissatisfaction might have 
increased among his followers and the Zamorin’s life even may have 
been endangered, as Hamilton alleges^ probably through lack of men 
to guard him. Tradition asserts that the Chavers who managed on 
one occasion to get through the guards and up to the Zamorin’s seat 
belonged to the family of the Chandrathil Panikkar. 
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< Tlie clironicle does not mention tlie fact, “but a current tradition 
states that the corpses of the slain were customarily kicked by 
elephants as far as the brink of the fine well, of which mention has 
been made, and into which they wero tumbled promiscuously. The 
well itself is nearly filled up with debris of sorts, and a search made 
at the spot would probably elicit conclusive evidence of the truth of 
his tradition.’ 

Ttriir; five miles south of Tanur; situated on the railway 
and the centre of a network of communications. Itoads from 
Ponnani, Malappuram and Tdnur meet here, and here the railway 
comes into contact with the wonderful backwater system of 
South Malabar. Combined post and telegraph office ; travellers’ 
bungalow; District Munsiff’s court. IsTear the village in the 
same amsam is the well-known Trikkandiyur temple dedicated to 
Siva, ascribed to Parasu R4ma and, since the extinction of 
the Vettat family, managed by the Zamorin. Near the temple 
are two bathing tanks and a smaller temple dedicated to 
Vettakorumagan, where Brahmans are fed. This doubtless 
explains the large colony of Pattar Brahmans in the vicinity, 
Trikkandiyur is justly celebrated as the birth place of Tunjattu 
R£maufijan or as he is better known, Tunjattu Ezhuttacchan, 
^ the father of Malayflam literature,’ an oil monger by caste 
but the reputed son of a Nambfidiri father. The site of the 
house where he was born is known as ^ Tunjan kadu ’ and is 
stiH pointed out locally. ^ It is even now regarded as a sort of 
hallowed ground possessing an extraordinary power of inspira¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the children of the neighbourhood when they 
are initiated into the mysteries of letters are made to trace the 
letters of the alphabet in sand taken from the garden.’ ^ The 
date of bis birth is not known, but is supposed to have been some 
300 years ago in the 8th century of the KoUam era. 

Triprayar : in Ndttiga amsam nine miles south of Ghettuvayi, 
Sub-registrar’s office and a famous temple dedicated to Sri Eama 
and belonging to the Cochin State. An inscription on a granite 
slab in the srikovil has not yet been deciphered and there is 
another in old Malaydlam at the eastern entrance. In Valappad, 
a Syrian Christian village in the neighbouring Pallipram amsam, 
there is a police station. 

Tritala ; a small MdppiUa bazaar on the same road seven¬ 
teen miles east of Ponn4ni and five from Pattdmbi railway sta¬ 
tion. Travellers’ bungalow : chattram: sub-registrar’s office : 
post office. Four miles south of Tritala a few hundred yards east 

^ Malabaa* Quarterly Keview. Dec. 1902, p. 285^. 
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of the OMliss^ri road are the ruined walls of a large fort 
encircled with a deep moat hewn out of laterite. Local tradi¬ 
tions assign the fort to the Mjsoreans. They probably did 
occupy the fort^ but if it gave its name to the old ndd of 
EiittanM, it obviously dates from far more ancient times. 
Inside are carved stones^ immense slabs of granite and the founda¬ 
tions of three or four buildings, relics of some ancient temple. 
At one time the fort was probably the palace of some for¬ 
gotten Hindu Eaja, and, judging by the number of wells in the 
vicinity, the centre of a large town. Three miles north-east of 
the ruins and by the side of the Rhoranur road is a smah domed 
building known as the K^ttil mddam^ built of granite slabs in 
the form of a Hindu shrine. Its origin is unknown. One account 
ascribes its construction to Bhdthas or spirits; another more 
prosaically states that it was intended as the second story of a 
temple in Nedirimangalam amsam in Walavanad taluk. On the 
road to Pndiyangddi is pointed out the tomb of the Parayan saint 
Pdkkanar under a very handsome nux vomica tree. Pdkkanar was 
one of the twelve sons of the mythical Vararuchi, who, in fulfilment 
of a prophecy, married a pariah girl and by her became the father 
of twelve children. Eleven of these were abandoned on the road¬ 
side and adopted by different castes and all grew up persons of 
remarkable ability and talents. One son was the founder of the 
Vemancheri tNambudiri) ; and a little further along this 
same road stands the famous temple at which he performed the 
horse ydgam ninety-nine times, and only abstained from the 
hundredth at the earnest request of Indra, with whom he 
would have been entitled to change places if ha had completed 
the cycle. On the opposite side of the river is a large rock with 
a rectangular white mark upon it, distinguishable at consid¬ 
erable distance. Here according to tradition, the Mezhattur 
Adisseri (as the performer of ydgams was called) left his cloth to 
dry one day after bathing. The rock is known to this day as 
Yelliyam Kallu. The stone for all the idols in Malabar temples 
comes from this (Mezhatfctir) amsam. 

At Tritdla is the tomb of Henrietta, wife of Captain James 
Palconer, H.M.’s 74th Highlanders, who died there on February 
24th, 1855. 
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CHAP. XV. Walayanab, wliich is included in the Malappuram division, 
WALAVANAD. resembles physically the other taluks of the district except that 
— it has no seaboard and that in the east the palmyra supplants 
the cocoanut as the characteristic tree. Its innumerable hills, 
especially in the western half of the taluk, are perhaps higher 
than in other taluks and off many of them the laterite covering 
has worn away, and black masses of bare gneissic rock protrude 
between patches of stunted tree growth. Further east the country 
becomes more open and undulates more gently. The Western 
Ghats, here with an average elevation of not more than 4,000 
feet, divide Walavanad on the north from the Silent valley ; but 
at Arakurissi amsain the boundary of the taluk turns sharply 
northward as far as Anginda Peak, and, making a wide detour 
round the borders of the Nilgiri and Coimbatore districts as far 
south as Elivdl at the north east extremity of Palghat, includes 
the mountain valley of Attapddi. In this valley are the highest 
peaks of Walavanad, Anginda (7,828 feet), ViUakotta HiU 
(6,526 feet) and Periya Kunjara Hill (6,556 feet), and many 
others between 3,000 and 6,000 feet high, of which the most 
conspicuous are Chemmantatta mala and the sharp peak of holy 
Maliswaram standing up in the middle of the valley. Prominent in 
the plains are the detached hills of Pandaliir on the Ernad frontier, 
Pranakod (1,792 feet) close to Ang4dippuram, and Ananga mala 
(1,298 feet) far away to the south near Ottap41am. The slopes of 
the ghat ranges are stiU clad with dense forest; but they belong 
mostly to private janmis, and are rapidly going the way of othey 
forests similarly owned. The Grovernmeut forests at Tiruv^zham- 
knnnu and in the Attapddi valley have already been referred to 
in Chapter V. The rivers o£ the taluk are the Ponnani river, its 
southern boundary, the upper reaches of the Kadalnndi river, and 
the Tudakal or Ththa river, the most important tributary of the 
first named, which rising in the Silent valley, drains the 
greater part of the taluk. The head waters of the Bhavani and 
its numerous feeder streams drain the Attapddi valley. Timber 
is floated down the first three rivers, and small boats ascend them 
for considerable distances except in the hot weather; but their 
importance as waterways is not great, even the timber traffic 
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following tlie roads rather than the rivers. There are upwards of 
230 miles of made road hi the taluk, mostly in fair order, though 
the steepness of the hills renders them difficult to maintain in 
good condition. The South Indian Railway runs along the hank 
of the Ponndni river. 

In point of size Walavanad yields only to Ernad, but of its 882 
square miles less than 600 have heen surveyed and settled. The 
Attapddi valley covers about 200 square miles of the rest, and 
the balance is accounted for by the hills and jungles east of the 
Mannarakkdd-Palghat road. The soils belong without exception 
to the red ferruginous series. (Jocoa and areca trees are rare, 
except along the banks of the Tutha and Kadalundi rivers, but 
the palmyra is common in the south-east. The wet lands are 
excellent, and a feature of the taluk is the wet cultivation on 
terraces high up on the hill sides. Modan and gingelly are grown 
extensively on the unoccupied dry lands, which make up more 
than half the surveyed area, but neither ginger nor pepper is 
cultivated to any great extent. Timber is by far the chief indus¬ 
try. Iron smelting, once general in the taluk, is now extinct. 
Lemon-grass oil is manufactured near Perintalmanna, and the 
cultivation of the grass has recently been taken up in earnest. 
In the neighbourhood of Ottap^lam a new industry has recently 
arisen in the extraction of fibre from the stem of the palmyra 
leaf. Coffee estates were opened some years ago on the slopes 
of Pandaldr hill, but they have long been abandoned. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
About 80 per cent, of the population are Mdppillas, a proportion 
exceeded only in Ernad and Ponndni; and for this reason the taluk 
lags behind all the others, Ernad and Wynaad excepted, in the 
matter of education. Part of the Mdppilla zone lies in Walavanad. 

The whole taluk must at one time have been under the sway 
of the VeMtiri, also called the Vallahha or Walavanad Eaja, 
the successor of Oheramdn Perumlil in the management of the 
Tirundvdyi Mahdmakham festival. But gradually he was stripped 
of the greater part of his territory by his powerful neighbour, 
the Zamorin, who wrested from him in turn the nad of Nednnganad 
and part of Walavanad. At the time of the Mysorean invasion all 
that'was left to him were VeMtiri comprising roughly the 
northern half of the taluk, which is divided by the Tutha river 
from NTedunganad, aud the Attapddi valley. The seat of the 
Walavanad family is in Mankada amsam, and its mtdthhana 
amounts to Es. 16,415-1-7. 

59 
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CHAP. XV. For some time after tlie Britisli occupation tlie Soutliern Super. 

Walavanad. intendent of Malabar was stationed at Okerpalclieri, and a Collector 
was posted at Ang3,dippuram. The two taluks of ISTedunganad and 
Walavanad were subsequently formed; and in 1860, they were 
combined into the modern taluk, the Tahsildar of which is assisted 
by a Deputy Tahsildar at Ottapdlam. For many years Walavanad 
was included in the Palghafc division, but in 1890 it was trans¬ 
ferred to the charge of the Special Assistant Collector of Malap- 
puram. The taluk is divided into 317 desams and 118 amsams. 

The following are some of the most important and interesting 
places :— 

Angadippuram : a mile and a half from the taluk office. 
Celebrated for the Tirumdnthan Kunnu temple. Various legend 
are current about the origin of the temple. According to one 
tradition a Cheruman woman, while catting sticks in the forest 
which once covered the low hill on which the temple stands, 
sharpened her knife on a stone and drew blood therefrom. News 
of the portent was carried to the Nambudiris of the neighbourhood 
and one of their number Kathilamittat Nambudiri erected a 
pandal over the stone. These Numbudiris are still the hereditary 
priests of the temple, and their names commemorate the parts 
they played in its foundation. A copper-roofed shrine, built 
according to an inscription on one of the beams in 1732 A.D. 
has now taken the place of the pandal. Another legend is more 
ambitious, and relates that the temple was built over the very 
lingam that Parvati worshipped daily, presented hy Siva to an 
aged Brahman in reward for his piety. The thicket round the 
temple is considered to he a part of the old forest and is holy 
ground, where no twig may be out. 

In the outrage of 1849 the temple was sei25ed by the MdppiUa 
fanatics, who were dislodged after a fierce resistance hy detach¬ 
ments of H.M.'s 94th Regiment and the 39th N.I. Two 
privates, James Hart and William Blake, who were killed in the 
encounter, were buried near the travellers’ bungalow at Perintal- 
manna. The tomb over their graves was erected hy the 
Walavanad Raja ‘ as a small return for the service rendered him 
by their comrades of the Grrenadiers.’ 

At the junction of the Kolattur and Malappuram roads near 
the temple are the remains of a fort said to have been built by 
Tipu. The site is cultivated every few years with mo dan and 
gingelly, and the m.ound which now marks the outline of the walls 
will soon lave been levelled with the ground. Opposite the fort 
on the other side of the Kolattfir road is a fine lingam, the sole 
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surviving relic of the Talli temple of the Walavanad djmastj. A 
Namhhdiri gramam once existed here ; but its members mocked a 
weary Brahman pilgrim by telling him that he would get food and 
lodging for the night, if he climbed an adjacent hill and called 
out Kali. The Biahman climbed the hill and was fed by a 
beauteous damsel and awoke next morning at Trivandrum, his 
destination. But the grdmam was destroyed that night. 

The Puthanang^di mosque, one mile from Angadippuram on 
the Kolattnr road, consists of two buildings side by side. The 
Walavanad Eaja, it is said, alarmed at the continued aggressions 
of the Zamorin and seeing that he owed his power to the support 
of the Mdppillas, determined to settle Mdppillas in Yellatiri; 
and imported ten families from ''ihrurang^di. Tbe first act of 
the Mappillas was to build a mosque, which the Karuvayur 
Mussad, the P^aja’s hereditary minister, vowed to pull down. One 
of the Mdppillas, Murikkunnan Pokker, whose laterite tomb is 
conspicuous in the graveyard, vowed in his turn that, if the 
Mussad pulled down the mosque, he would cut ofi the Mussad^s 
head and build two mosques instead of one. Both vows were 
accomplished. 

Attapadi VaUey ; an extensive mountain valley above the 
crest of the ghat ranges, seamed with the countless feeder streams 
of the Bhav^ni river, and winding in and out of innumerable hills, 
the higher peaks clothed with splendid forest, the lower slopes 
stretches of open grass land and bamboo jungle. The Bhavani 
flows south from the Kundahs through a densely wooded gorge; 
a few miles above the village of Attap4di it turns north-east, and 
flows through the more open part of the valley, till it is joined 
hy its tributary the Siruvani on the boundary of the Coimbatore 
district. At the head of the Siruvani, which rises in the southern 
corner of the valley, there is a fall down which the water drops 
sheer from a height of some two thousand feet into a deep pool 
below. The pool, which is called Muttukulam, is regarded with 
much superstitious awe, and there are many legends associated 
with the noises which are said to issue from it. The inhabitants 
consist of Tamil and Canarese Goundans, and of Badagas, Irulas, 
Kurumbas and other hill tribes. Villages in the strict sense of 
the term are unknown. Such dwellings as there are mostly, 
if not entirely, of a temporary nature shifting yearly with their 
patches of cultivation. These collections of huts are known as 
ursy and are 105 in number. Paddy is grown in the swamps 
and valley bottoms ; ragi, samai, dholl, modan, plantains, chillies, 
saffron and ginger on the dry lands. There is no regular land 
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CHAP. XV. assessment, bat the adhigdri collects atout Bs. 1,100 yearly from 
WAEArANAD. the mtcppans or headmen of the various villages on account 
of Grovernment. There is neither police station nor post office; 
but a full complement of village officers has recently been 
appointed, and beat constables periodically enter the valley and 
get the signature of the adhigdri in their beat books. Timber 
is the most important product. Twenty-one hills and part of 
another belong to Grovernment, and the rest are in dispute 
between three powerful janinis, the Mannarakkad Mhppil Nayar, 
P^Mt Krishna Menon and the iCralp^d Baja. The dispute led 
to frequent disturbances culminating in actual bloodshed in 1901^ 
and has recently been provisionally settled by the Divisional 
Officer under section 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code; 44 hills 
and parts of 5 others have been awarded to the Manndrakhdd 
N^yar, 16 hills and parts of six others to the Br41pad Eaja, 10 
hills to Palat Krishna Menon and two to another janmi. The 
upper slopes of the valley are full of big game, including elephants 
and ibex,' but they are difficult of access, and the valley is very- 
feverish. It was seldom visited by Europeans till recent years. 
There is one coffee estate in the valley; and a company has now 
been formed to open up a plantation of rubber. The Government 
are acquiring a large part of the private forests in order to 
reserve them and protect the head-waters of the Bhavani; and 
they are taking special measures to prevent the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of fish that goes on in them, 

Cherukod ; on E^magiri hill in this desam, seven miles 
south-west of Cherpalcheri on the Pattambi road, are the remains, 
consisting of walls, wells and bastions, of what must have been 
one of the strongest Mysorean forts in Malabar. In 1780 after 
the defeat of Makhdum Ali at Tir6rangadi the Mysoreans fell 
hack on this fort; and, after dislodging them. Col. Humberstone 
made it his base during his advance on Palghat. 

Cherpalclieri : nine miles from Perintalmanna on the high 
road to Palghat. It was at one time the seat of the Southern 
Superintendent of Malabar, and subsequently of the Tahsildar 
of Nedunganad, and finally of the Deputy Tahsildar of Walava- 
nad. The last named officer has now been removed to Ottapalam 
and Cherpalcheri has in consequence lost much of its former 
importance. Sub-registrar’s office : police station: post office : 
travellers^ bungalow: choultry. The troops which at one time 
were stationed here to over-awe the jungle MapphLas in the north 
of the taluk were probably cantoned on wliat is still known as 
the Cherpalcheri Fort Hill. Sepulchral urns have been discovered 
in the neighbouring desam of Nallayi. On the western botder 
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af Aliparamba desam just nortb of tbe Tutlia river between 
Cberpalcheri and Perintalnianna are traces of tbe walls of a fort, 
enclosing* a deep -well and a Bbagavatbi temple. Tbe fort is 
said to have belonged to tbe Kutbiravattat N%ar, once one 
of the Zamorin’s most powerful feudatories and still a great 
landholder. Some old sepulchral urns have been found there, 

Karimpuzha : eight miles from Mannarakkad on the cart 
track which links the two main roads from Perintalmanna to 
Manndrakkad and Palghat respectively. The seat of the Erflpad 
or second Eaja of the Zamorin’s family. Attached to the palace 
is a well-known temple dedicated to Sri Bainan. The cloth 
woven by Tamil Ohettis in this desam has some local celebrity. 
Some nannangddis have been found near Karimpuzha. 

Kavalappara : equidistant from Shoranurand Vaniamkulam 
near the Pattambi road. It is the residence of the Kavalappara 
Ndyar, a minor now being educated under the supervision of the 
Court of Wards^ under whose management the family estates 
have gradually been nursed back into solvency during the past 
thirty years. The family is said to have acquired its estates 
from Oheraman Perumal on his departure for Mecca. When 
tbe Nayar arrived; so the story goes, Cheraman Perumal had 
distributed all his territory except a block of twelve square miles 
in Nedunganad; which no one wanted because it was reported 
to be all rock. The Nfyar accepted the tract, and finding it 
not to be all rock, gave it the name ^ Kavalaj)para ’ ^ false rock,’ 
The estates, which are extensive, lie pai’tly in Palghat taluk, 
partly in Walavanad taluk in the amsams round about the 
house, and partly in Oocbin State. In the Walavanad portion 
Mappillas are not allowed to settle, but there are no less than 
forty Nambudiri illams within a radius of two miles of the 
house. An experimental farm has been established at Kavalap¬ 
para, in which attention is being directed both to the improvement 
of the present methods of cultivating the staple crops, and to the 
possibility of introducing new crops, such as groundnut, into the 
district- The mdlikhdna of the Vahya Kayar is Rs. 4,567-10-3. ' 

Kolattur *. six miles from Perintalmanna ; the scene of the 
memorable outrages of 1851 and 1873. In the former the 
Kolattur V^riar was dragged out of his fine house near the police 
station and hacked to pieces, and a detachment of the 94th 
regiment was driven back in disorder. After the latter the 
amsams implicated were fined Es. 42,000, and the money was 
utilized in opening up the country and in building tbe police 
station which has accommodation for travellers. Peafowl, pig and 
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CHAP. XV, an occasional panther arc to be shot in the vicinitj, and in the 
WAL4VANAD. neighbouring amsam of Panga are three rock-cut caves and a 
mtezhuUu inscription of M.E. 934 (1759 AD.) carved upon a 
rock. Palur Kotfca in Puzhatdttiri amsam is an old fort of which 
nothing is known. 

Mannarakkad (Mannarghat) : nineteen miles due east of 
Perintalmanna ; an important village four miles from the foot of 
the Attapadi ghat with which it is connected by a very bad cart 
track. This place is the head-quarters of the timber trade in 
Walavanadj the timber from the Attapadi valley and neighbour¬ 
ing hills being exported hence^ chiefly by road to Olavakkod. 
The Manndrakkad Muppil Nayar, the most powerful janmi of 
these parts and the owner of the greater part of the surrounding 
forestsj was a feudatory of the Walavanad Paja before the 
Mysorean invasion, bound to supply 2,000 Ndyars at need, and 
the guardian of the Attapadi ghat. Numbers of Ohettis live at 
Mannarakkad and have made large fortunes by buying grain from 
the cultivators of the Attapadi valley at about one-third of its 
market price. Sub-registrar’s office ; police station ; post office \ 
travellers’ bungalow. At N^ttukkal, half way between Mann^r- 
abkad and Perintalmanna, where thei'e is a police station and a 
rest-house, several nannangddi kudams or sepulchral urns have been 
dug up. They have also been found at Topanad on the road to 
Palghat, at the foot of the Kalladikod hill, and in Tenkurissi 
amsam on the way to Attapadi. In Pallikurup desam of 
Tacchampara amsam, three miles south-east of Manndrakk^d, is 
the temple where the fanatics of 1894 were shot down. 

Mankada Pallipuram. In this amsam about a mile from 
the Anak^yam ferry on the Manjeri road is the only hat-stone 
known to exist in the taluk. 

Ottapalam ; four miles east of Vaniamkulam on the old 
trunk road. The head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar; District 
Munsifs court; sub-registrar’s office ; police station; post office; 
high school; travellers’ bungalow; railway station. The Trik- 
kangod temple in the desam of that name near Ottapalam is one 
of the most famous temples in the taluk, and is almost unique 
in that the Srikovil or holy of holies is sacred both to Siva and 
Vishnu. An inscription in an unknown tongue is engraved on a 
granite slab in the building. The temple is much resorted to by 
women afflicted with fits or possessed of devils. 

Pattambi: fourteen miles from Perintalmanna and the 
railway station for that place. Travellers’ bungalow: police 
station; post office : two choultries. In the adjoining desam of 
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Pemmutijlir is a Sanskrit printing press owned "by Ptinasseri 
Namki, one oE tke ricliest janmis of tke locality. 

Periixtalmanna ; or, as it is more commonly but incorrectly 
called, Angadippurain; tbe taluk kead-qaarters. District M unsilf's 
court; sub-registrar’s office; police station; post and telegraph, 
office ; travellers’ bungalow. The village is inhabited chiefly by 
MdppiUas ; but contains a considerable number of Parayans and 
other Bast Coast castes, probably dating from the time when 
troops were quartered here. The District Munsiii’s court is on the 
site of the cantonment. Prom Perintalmanna roads radiate to 
Kolatthr, Manjeri and Malappuram, to Pandikkdd and Melattur, 
Mannarakkid, Oherpalcheri and Pattambi. 

Shoranur t nine miles east of Pattambi. Important for its 
railway station, which is the junction for the Cochin State 
Eailway. Police station and post office. Across the Ponndni 
river, which here is spanned by a fine bridge, are a palace of the 
Cochin Raja and a travellers’ bungalow. 

Vaniamkulam : twelve miles east of Pattdmbi on the old 
trunk road from the borders of Coimbatore to Ponn&i. Celebrated 
for the biggest weekly market and cattle fair in Malabar. The 
market, which belongs to the Kavalappara estate, is leased annually 
for upwards of Es. 4,000. Travellers’ bungalow: post office: 
Basel Mission out-station and hospital. Sepulchral urns have 
been dug up on the travellers’ bungalow hill, and in the adjacent 
Panayur desam is a rock-cut cave. Ananga Mala (^98 feet) 
three miles to the northward, is famed for the medicinal herbs and 
simples which grow on its slopes, and for a ruined temple and 
tank erected near a cave where a hermit once lived. The origin 
of the name is variously explained; hut the legend current locally 
is that it means the ^ immoveable hill ’ and was so called because 
Hanuman, when with his army of monkeys he tried to bridge the 
straits between Edmeswaram and the mainland, strove in vain to 
uproot it. 
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CHAP. XV. The Wynaad taluk is a contiuuatioii of tli6 great Mysore 
V'YNAAD. plateaUj and lies above tlie crest of tbe Western Gbats. Tie 
country is rugged and picturesque, especially in tie souti and 
west where range after range of hills, some with peaks soaring 
upwards of 7,000 feet into the air, give it a wild and mountainous 
appearance. In the centre of the taluk the hills are lower^ and 
their slopes are covered with grass, lantana and low bamboo 
jungle; but in the east the country is flatter and more open. 
In the north the hills become higher again and their sides are 
clad with ever-green shola forest. The a’v erage height of the 
plateau is about 8,000 feet above sea level, but many of the 
mountain peaks attain a much greater height. Vellari Mala 
(7,364 feet) takes pride of place, (the Cameks Hump is just outside 
the taluk), but Elarnbileri (6,806) and Balasore or Eanashra 
(6,762), where a legendary giant is said to have built a fort, run 
it close. The Kabbaiii river with its many tributaries, itself a 
tributary of the Cauvery, drains pi'actically the w^hole country 
side. The Ohdliy^r river rising in the south-east corner of the 
taluk, after leaping down from the crest of the ghats in a 
magnificent cataract near the Oholadi joins the Ponpuzha 

and the Karimpuzha rivers in the heart of the Nilamhhr teak 
plantations. The plateau must at no very remote j)eriod have 
been covered with dense forest, but in the centre of the taluk 
few trees of value now remain.^ There is excellent big game 
shooting in tiie taluk. Sambhur are plentiful in the hills above 
Lakkidi, Pukk6t and Vayittiri; in the hot weather bison roam 
on the higher slopes of the ghats; and wild elephants are very 
numerous in Beghr and Chedleth reserves. Eoads are numerous 
ia the taluk, the most important being the road from Calicut 
to Mysore via the Tamarasseri ghat, Vayittiri and Sultan's 
Battery. From this road an important highway branches off at 
Chundale just beyond Vayittiri to Gudalhr and Ootacamund. In 
the north of the taluk the main road passes through Manantoddy 
from the Periya ghat to Gundalpefc in Mysore. The Tdmarasseri 
and Periya ghats are the only two passes into the Wynaad which 
are fit for cart traffic. The Kuttiyddi ghat is much used by 
coolies and pack bullocks ; but the other passes, the BUachei'am and 
Tariyot passes descending on Kuttiyddi, the Smugglers^ pass from 
Dindimal to Manattana, and the Oholddi j)ass into the Nilamblir 
valley are mere foot paths. 

^ Fi(^p Chapter V for a description of the forests of the Wynaad. 
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Statistics on many points of interest will he fouad ia tlie 
separate Appendix. Tlie taluk is the most sparsely populated of 
any in tlie districtj and the population since 1871 has steadily 
declined. One result of this is that owing to the paucity of their 
numhei’S the cultivators have never Leea so oppressed hy their 
janmis as in the low country. M^ppillas are not numerous, but 
the majority of the few Jains in Malabar live in the Wynaad. The 
taluk is the home of many of the supposed aborigines of Malabar, 
such as the Kurumbans and Paniyans, who were, perhaps, driven 
up from below into its mountain fastnesses by the advance of 
more civilised tribes. Clearer xraces are found here than in 
the rest of Malabar of an early and rude form of civilisation. 
Animistic beliefs and devil worship are common, and the temples 
are often mere platforms of stones pded up under the shadow of 
some lofty tree where bloody sacrifices and weird rites are per¬ 
formed, Every year in the cold weather thousands of coolies, 
some from the coast, but the majority from Salem and Coimba¬ 
tore, flock into the taluk for work on the plantations during 
the picking season. 

The soils of the taluk have been described in Chapter I. 
Paddy is the chief wet crop and ragi the only dry crop of impor¬ 
tance. Cardamoms of excellent quality grow in great profusion 
on the ghat slopes between the Periya and Kuttiyddi passes, but 
cocoanuts and arecanuts are conspicuous by their absence. Iron 
ore is common in the taluk but is not worked, and reference has 
already been made in Chapter I to the extinct gold mining 
industry. The planting industry, which is dealt with in more 
detail in Chapter IV, has been of far more solid and lasting 
importance to the Wynaad , and it is no exaggeration to 
say that what measure of prosperity the taluk has enjoyed in 
last half century has been due to the enterprise and capital of the 
European planter. In the last twenty-five years unfortunately 
the planter’s lot has not been a happy one, and misfortunes have 
come thick and fast upon him. Leaf disease and low prices have 
sent thousands of acres under coffee out of cultivation. Over¬ 
production and its inevitable corollary—a heavy fall in prices— 
killed the once promising cinchona industry; and the same cause 
has recently been at work to check extensions of tea. Lastly, 
and in some ways the severest blow of all, a mysterious disease, 
which made its appearance only five years ago, is destroying the 
pepper vines and depriving many estates of the only means 
whereby in the past few years they have been able to pay their 
way- The prospects of tea are however improving and many 
planters are turning their attention to. rubber. 

60 
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The early history of the Wyiiaacl is involved in obscurity. 
Tradition points to a time when a line of Vedar kings held sway, 
and the story goes on to record that an ill-judged capture of a 
Kshatriya pilgrim to the famous Tirunelli shrine led to the 
invasion and subjugation of the country by the Kshatriya princes 
of Kottayam and Kurumbranad. The taluk was parcelled out 
among their followers, the Padri rock half way between Sultan’s 
Battery and Minangddi being the reputed boundary mark 
between the respective spheres of influence of the two princes. 
An interesting legend current locally relates how some f^dyars 
of Travancore who helped to conquer the country declined to 
settle in the taluk, and returned home only to find themselves 
refused re-admission to caste and houseliold. They returned to 
the Wynaad, and finding all the eligible tracts already occupied 
retreated to the jungles on the ghat slopes in the west of the taluk. 
The Kuricchiyans are said to be their descendants, and several 
points of similarity between the social and religious customs of 
the two castes are quoted to bear out the story^. The influence of 
the Kottayam family was supreme when the Wynaad finally passed 
into British hands after the fall of Seringapatam in 1798, and the 
fierce rebellions of the Pychy Eaja of the western branch of 
the family, which disturbed the peace of the taluk till the end 
of 1805, have already been described in Chapter II. In 1812 
there was a small rebellion of the Kuricchiyans and Kurumbans. 
The three amsams of Munan^d, Cherankod and Nambalakod 
were transferred to the Nilgiri district in 1877, and the remaining 
thirteen amsams were split up after the settlement into twenty- 
three. Till 1859 the taluk was in charge of the Sub-Collector 
of Tehicherry. In that year a Deputy Collector was stationed at 
Manantoddy. He is assisted by a Talisildar at J\Ianantoddy and 
a Deputy Tahsildar at Vayittiri. 

A short account of places of interest or importance in tlie 
taluk is appended :— 

Chandaixatod : nineteen miles from Manantoddy at the top 
of Periya ghat; travellers’ bungalow and chattram. Chandana- 
tod was once a planting centre, and a small planters’ club was 
established just behind the bungalow. A continuous chain of 
estates ran from this place to Manantoddy, but not one is now 
left. Prom Periya Peak, 3,663 feet, quite close to tbe bungalow, 
a glorious view of tbe plains and the sea coast can be obtained. 
A road passing through the Periya reserves near the forest 
bungalow at Makki connects E6r6t and Ohandanatdd. 

^ Malabar Quarterly Review. 11, 274i-291, & 359-373. 
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Kalpatta : six miles from Vajittiri on tlie Mysore road. 
Rest liouse ; cliattram ; police station ; post office. 

Korot: fifteen miles from Manantoddy at tlie liead of tlie 
Kuttijadi pass and near the foot of Balasore HU, contains 
several weU-builfc M^ppilla houses, two mosques, a traveUers’ 
bungalow and a police station. 

Lakkidi : thirty^six miles from Calicut at the head of the 
Tamarasseri ghat; excellent* D.P.W. rest house and a chattram 
for native travellers. There is no bazaar, and supplies have to be 
procured from Vayittiri. The place derives its name from a fort 
or wooden stockade built here in 1800 by Colonel Stevenson 
during the military operations against the Pjehy Raja. The 
forf; was situated on an eminence adjoining the road opposite the 
ti'aveUers^ bungalow. 

Manantoddy : fifty miles from Tellicherry and ten from the 
Mysore frontier ; the head-quarters of the taluk ; 2,558 feet above 
the sea. The District Forest Officer of f^’orth Malabar, the Deputy 
Collector and Tahsildar of the Wynaad, a Sheristadar-Magistrate, 
and a sub-registrar are stationed here. Police station; hospital; 
combined post and telegraph office; travellers’ bungalow; 
D.P.W. shed; chattram; Roman Catholic church and cemetery, 
and a small Protestant church. A weU-kept European cemetery 
is pleasantly situated on the TeUicherry road about a mile from 
the traveUors’ bungalow. The Pychy Raja was buried at 
Manantoddy in 1805, but the site of tbe grave has been forgotten. 
There are a few old laterite graves, probably those of officers 
stationed at Manantoddy in the early part of the last century, 
hidden in the lantana on the eastern slope of the traveUers’ 
bungalow hill. 

For the first half of the nineteenth century Manantoddy was 
a military station, and it was on this hill that the troops were 
cantoned. The travellers’ bungalow was the officers’ mess, and 
the barracks are utilised for the school. In the Ruricchiyan 
rebellion of 1812 the station was besieged by the insurgents. 

The first regular coffee estate opened in the Wynaad is said 
to have been established at Manantoddy sometime between 1830 
and 1840. The place subsequently became a planting centre, 
and a club was started in which some of the old residents, 
remember as many as seventy sitting down to dinner. But leaf 
disease ruined the industry ; the estates in the vicinity can now 
bo numbered on the fingers of one hand j and the club no longer 
exists. 
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About two miles from Manantoddy on tlio banbs of tlio river is 
the Yallurkava, the famous Fish Pagoda, dedicated to Diirga and 
supposed to have been one of the four shrines erected to protect 
the Tirunelli temple. The Carnatic carp and other fish in the 
pool of the river adjoining the temple are sacred, and to feed 
them is a method of acquiring mcrih 'Idiis fact points to a 
Dravidiaii origin of the temple. Possibly it was at one time a 
fcenqde of the Valluvars, a servile caste of labourers and fisher¬ 
men. Thousands of pilgrims come for the toniplo festival which 
is hold in March. 

Five miles due oast of Manantoddy on the Mysore road is a 
police station at Oliyot, A mile farther on is the small village 
of Kattikulam with a rest-house, a plague inspection shed, and a 
post office. At Bavali on the frontier is a chattram. A road, 
which branches off in a northerly direction at Kattiknlain, after 
passing for nine miles almost continuously through reserved 
forests, enters Coorg just beyond Tolpatti, where a sma.lL weekly 
market is held. At B^nr, three miles from Kattikulam, are the 
ranger’s quarters and the kraals, whore the many wild elephants 
captured in pits in the Government forests arc confined. About 
a mile from Begiir a forest bungalow is beautifully situated on 
Alattur hill. 

Five miles from Kattikulam, a cart track turns off from the 
Coorg road in a north-westerly direction and leads through the 
wildest forest, broken only hy occasional paddy flats, to a forest 
bungalow on the top of Brahinagiri hill. 

Meppadi : ten miles east of Vayittiri on the Oherambadi 
road is another planting centre and contains a club, rest lionso, 
police station, jDost office, and Protestant and Pom an Catliolic 
churches. 

FanainaraiXl : eleven miles from Mnnantoddy on thcYayittiri 
road. Police station and post office. It was foimierly a strong 
military post and traces of the cantonment can still bo seen on 
the hill beyond the police station, TJiis was the Panaraarattu 
Kotta or the ^ Palmyra tree fort.^ A detachment of 70 men of 
the first battalion of the 4th Bombay Infantry under Captain 
Dickenson was massacred here on October 11th, 1802, by a band 
ot Knricohiyans under Edachenna Kunjan, one of the proscribed 
adherents of the Pyohy Raja, and 112 muskets, 6 boxes of 
ammunition and Es. 6,000 were captured by the rebels. The 
place was re-occupied in 1804, and it was a force of 200 men 
from Panamaram that under the command of Mr. Baber and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hill shot the Raja in 1805 and put an end 
to the rebellion. 
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Pukkot ; half waj iDetween Lakkidi and Vayittiri on a loop 
road. Tlicre is a keautifullj situated D.P.W. rest-lionse liere 
and a lake^ tlio onlj^ one in tlie Wynaad. SainkLur are plentiful 
on tlio kills nortli of Pukkot and Lakkidi. 

Sultan’s Battery ; twonty-ono miles from Vayittiri and thir¬ 
teen from tlie Mysore frontier; locally known as Ganapathivattam, 
^ the circle or range of the God Ganapatlii, ^ but called Sultan's 
Battery from the fact that Tipu Sultan had a fort liere on the site, 
it is said, of the present police station. Travellers^ bungalow; 
chattram ; police station; post office. The Ganapathi temple, 
which belongs to the Kottayani Eaja, was destroyed by Tipu, and 
the idol and a few monolithic stones are all that are left. An in¬ 
scribed stone, formerly 2 :>art of the Bipadamha or lamp stand, is 
kept in the pufdri^s house. In the Mariyaminan temple, which 
is also in a ruinous condition, there is a stone with an inscrip¬ 
tion in old Tamil on both sides. Tlie most interesting, however, 
of the tomjiles at Sultan’s Battery is the Yasti temple, an old 
Jain temple. Hidden in a lantana thicket a few yards south of 
the 60th mile stone on the Mysore road, its very existence has 
been forgotten for many years. The upjDer jDart has fallen down, 
and the rest is fast falling into ruin, several trees liaving forced 
their way between the groat granite slabs of which it is built. 
There are no Jains now in Sultan’s Battery, but there are small 
colonies of them at Manantoddy, Kalpatta and other places. 
Sultan’s Battery was a military post in the time of the Pychy 
rehellion, and tlio troops are said to have been quartered on the 
Kotta Kunnu or ^ Fort liill ’ near the travellers’ bungalow. On 
anotherhill called Nalapad Chala Kunnu is another inscribed stone. 

Four miles south-west of Sultan’s Battery on the western 
slopes of Edakal Mala near the crest is an interesting natural 
cave or fissure in the rock. The walls of the cave are covered 
with rude, fanciful drawings, and bear five short inscriptions. 
Four of them are in archaic cliaracters and one of them is the 
^ writing of the pro^^agator of the family of the householder Sri- 
Vishnu Varmaii,’ or as suggested by Dr. Hultzch “ the writing of 
the glorious Vishnu-Varma, the propagator of the Kuiumbiya 
family ” who is the earliest king known by epigraphic research in 
Mslabar.^ On the jicak is the shrine of Mudiainpilli, the Goddess 
of the Wynaad Chetti caste and at the foot of the hill are other 
small temj>les. West of the hill are numerous stone circles 
suspected to contain human remains. 

Tirunelli : at the eighth mile stone on this road picturesquely 
placed on a small eminence right under the shadow of Brahmagiri 

^ The caye has been fully described in Indian Antiquary, XXX, 409. 
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is tlie famous ’ Tirimelli temple, dedicated by Br41ima to Visbnu, 
and the resort of many a pious Hindu under promise of remission 
of sins and eternal bliss. The temple, up to wlncli a fine flight 
of granite steps leads, is a small, square, granite building with 
many pillared mantapains and a holy of holies roofed with copper 
and surmounted with a golden spire. At the back of the temple 
a stream of clear water comes tumbling down from the hill 
side in a succession of pools and cataracts, and many of these 
pools are holy. Their names are Papanasini, the extin¬ 
guisher of sins, Panchatirtam, Irnamochini Tirtarn, Gunnikatir- 
tarn, Satavinnu, Sah^sravinnu and Vardham. The wmter of the 
last is brought for temple use in a stone aqueduct half a mile 
long. The water of Papanasini falls on a rock called Pinna- 
p4ra where offerings to the spirits of the departed are made. This 
rock is a bone of an Asnran or demon, named Palana-bhedi, slain 
by Yishnn, whose body was at his own prayer converted into a 
rook extending from Tirunelli to Gaya, Tirunelli representing his 
foot, Godavari his middle, G^ya the head. Just by Gunnikatir- 
tain is a small cave temple dedicated to Siva. The mouth of 
the temple is closed by a small wooden door with beautifully 
carved door posts and lintel. This cave temple almost points 
to a Buddhist or Jain origin for the temple. The two urdlars^ 
both of the Mussad casto, the Bmhrandiri priest and a few 
Nayars and temple servants live round the temple. Preserved 
in the temple are two old copper plate grants, dating 
probably from the reign of Bhaskara Kavi Varraa who bestowed 
their privileges upon the Jews of Cochin,^ The four guardian 
shrines of Tirunelli are the Yalldrk^vu in the east, Trichaleri and 
Tricharatunnu temples on the south and west and a temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanyan in the Brdhmagiri range on the 
north. On the sides of Brdhniagiri are sevei^al interesting caves. 

Vayittiri ; thirty-nine miles from Calicut, a centre of the 
planting industry, and the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar 
ofthe Wynaad. Police station; sub-registrar’s office j hospital; 
combined post and telegraph office ; small rest house ; chattram; 
Protestant and Eoman Catholic churches. Half way between 
Yayittiri and Pukkot is a District MunsifPs court. There is a 
planters’ club at Yayittiri, and a race course a few yards short 
of a mile in length, on which in the palmy days of coffee success¬ 
ful meetings were held. Yayittiri is the head-quarters of the 
Wynaad planters’ association founded in 1861. The association 
has now 35 merpbers. 


. 1 See 35. 
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OHAPTEK XVL 

THE LAOOADIVE ISLANDS AND MINIOOY. 


The Lacoaidive Islands—Miiiicoy—Physical aspects—Flora —Fauna—The people 
of the Laccadives—People of Minicoy—Industries and Manufactures—Re¬ 
ligion—Houses—Boats—Health and Sanitation—Climate and rainfall— 
History—Fiscal Administration—** Pandaram Lands —General and Judicial 
Administration. 

The Laccadive Islands are a group of coral formation lying off 
tlie Malabar Coast between 8° and 12'^ N. Latitude and 71* 40° 
and 74° E. Longitude. Tlie four nortbern islands and two 
open reefs are attached to the GoUectorate of South Ganara, 
The four Southern islands belong to the head of tbe house 
of Cannanore; but were sequestered for mismanagement and 
arrears of peshcash, and have been administered for the last 
thirty years by the Collector of Malabar. 

Androth the largest, lies about 125 miles west-sonth-west of 
Calicut. It is approximately If square miles in extent and has 
a population of 2,300. Kalpeni, to which are attached the islets 
of Oheriyam, Tilakam, and Pitti^ lies due south of Androth and 
150 miles south-west of Calicut. It has 1,500 inhabitants and is 
about 1 square mile in area. 

Kavaratti; which is to the north-west of Ealpeni about 200 
miles from Calicut, has an area of If square miles and possesses 
about 2,000 inhabitants. Pitti sandbank about 15 miles to the 
north-west, and the Suheli reef about 35 miles to the south-west, 
containing two uninhabited islets named YaHyakara and Cheriya- 
kara, are under the jurisdiction of the Amin of Kavaratti. 

Agatti, the westernmost island of the group, at a distance 
of 220 miles from Calicut, has an area of If square miles and a 
population of 1,200. An uninhabited islet called Ealpitti in the 
same lagoon, and Bingaram, Tinnakara and Parali enclosed in 
another reef seven miles to the north are attached to Agatti. 

Minicoy does not belong geographically or ethnologicallj to 
the Laccadive group; but is the northernmost of tbe distinct 
archipelago known as tbe Maidive, which is also of coral 
formation. It lies 250 miles south-west ot Calicut and is nearly 
2 square miles in extent. The population in 1905 was 2,650, 
Yiringilli or small-pox island, which is uninhabited except in 
times of epidemic disease, lies in the western corner of the 
same lagoon. 
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The islands are veiy similar in physical aspect. They are 
crescent-shaped banks lying along the eastern arc of oval coral 
reefs. With the exception of Androth, which lies east and west, 
they all lie north and south, and have a steep shore on the 
eastern sideband a more or less extensive lagoon on the west; 
beyond this there is a gradually sloping bank of dead reef 
coral which varies from 100 feet to three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and ends abruptly in a precipice, at which soundings drop 
suddenly from 20 to 200 fathoms. Aiadroth has no lagoon, hat 
the northern shore provides a limited anchorage, as the reef 
extends for about a hundred yards beyond the beach. The 
lagoons protect the other islands on their most exposed side 
from the fury of the south-west monsoon which wo aid otherwise 
inundate them, as there is no point of land more than ten or 
fifteen feet above the level of the sea. It seems probable that 
the atolls have been formed on the summit of a mountain range, 
first rising to the surface in the form of sliallow oval basins. 
The activity of the coral polyp has gradually developed the 
islands on the protected side, and tlic process can be seen still 
going on, the lagoons getting shallower every year, particularly 
in Kalpeni. Tiie brilliant appearance of the lagoons has been 
thus described; 

In their concentric rings of different colonrs they reminl one of 
the eyes of a peacock’s tail. Nothing else can adequately convey an 
idea of the brightness of the tints that are blended to form one of 
these ocean gems. First, there is the central poriion of the lagoon, an 
exquisite chrysophrase green; then a broad zone of this colour, dotted 
and speckled with olive green; then thereof itself, a deep olive 
brown interspersed with patches of dark green and everywhere 
frosted with the snowy carls of the breakervS ; dion a narrower or wider 
belt of bright apple green ; and beyond the deep purple of the open 
sea/’i . 

The soil is poor consisting chiefly of disintegrated coral, 
with an admixture of vegetable bumns. M a depth of 4 or 5 
feet there is a compact but porous ornst of limestone conglomer¬ 
ate about a foot thick; and below that a bed of fine sand, 
through which there is a constant filtration of fresh water. The 
remarkable luxuriance of vegetation in Bingaram and Tinnakara 
and the islets within the Suheli lao'oon is due to the excessive 
porousness of the coral substratum. In the interior of Androth 
and Ealpeni are extensive excavations below the limestone crust 
which are ascribed by latter day degenerates to a race of giants, 

, ^ A. Hvme in Stray Feathers, Vol, IV, p. 428. 
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and in wMch paddj, varaga, cholain and vegetables; sncli as CHAP. XTl, 
yams and sweet potatoes, are grown. The paddy is grown The 
in deep excavations known as dvuls; ragi and otlier crops are 
cultivated on a bigber level six or seven feet below that of tbe Minicot. 
adjoining gardens or parambas. These low fields or tottams 
as they are called, probably represent an immense amount of 
forced labour by tbe early colonists, who found it difficult to 
support bfe without tbe cereal foods they bad been accustomed to 
on tbe mainland. It is interesting to note that they are found 
only in the so-called tarwdd islands, or islands which contain 
colonists who claim descent from tbe Ndyars and tbe higher 
mainland castes. At tbe south-east comer of Minicoy there are 
some fifty small underground chambers, constructed at an un¬ 
known period, probably as havens of refuge, when the island was 
subject to frequent piratical raids. Fresh water is obtainable in 
all the inhabited islands a few feet below the surface ; but, 
notably at Kavaratti, is not very wholesome. The water in the 
uninhabited islands is alleged to be brackish. 

The flora of the islands is S02newhat disappointing. The Flora, 
coco aunt is everywhere the dominant feature, but bread-fruit 
(Artocarpus incisa) abounds on most of the islands, and the 
tamarind, banyan, lime and areca are not uncommon. The 
pwvaroAU {Tkespesico populnea), the punna [CaJophyllum ino- 
phyllwm)^ and the so-called ‘wild almond^ {Terminalia catappa) 
give a supply of small but useful timber. Of the common fruits 
of the mainland papayas and plantains do fairly well, but there 
are but few mango or pomegranate trees, and these yield but 
poorly. Tlie Morinda citrifoUa. the root of which was once 
valuable for dyeing purposes, and a species of tree-cotton are 
abundant in Kalpeni and Androth, and ckonam, a small fragrant 
shrub from which a tea-like decoction is made, the bushy 
cherutalam {Pemphis acidvda), the wild heliotrope {Tourmfolm, 
argenteob) an -1 Kanni [Sccsvola Kcenigii) fringe every beach. 

The horse-radish tree {Moringa pterygosperma)^ and eastoroil 
plant are also widely distributed, and clumps of pdtti {Maea- 
ranga Roxburghii) provide material for serviceab'^e rafts. Kdyam, 
a tree with a small yellow green leaf, provides a particular hard 
wood of wbicb the jnoYkub, or thole pin to which the oar is 
attached, is. invariably made. This tree though common in the 
Oanara islands is found only in Kavaratti. Ferns in profusion 
beautify the interior of Androth, and mosses and lichens are 
found in Minicoy. Among flowers, the prettiest is a white 
balsam found in the toUam at Androth. Ipomea biloba and 
goats weed are universal, and the red flowered Ixora is not 
uncommon. In the tottxm in Androth ragi, varagu, cholam and 
61 
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a coarse kind of paddj are grown, the two first named in 
quantities sufficient for export in a good season after satisfyiag 
the demands of local consumption. Small plots are also grown 
with varagu in Kalpeni and witli cholain in Minicoy. Other 
common food crops are sweet potatoes and a species of yam 
called ty the islanders chemh^. In the jungles of Minicoy and 
Bingaram ittdla, (Dioscorea oppositifoUa) , a i uber yielding a sort 
of tapioca, abounds. 

The screw pine {Pandanns odoratissimiis) flourishes exceedingly 
everywhere, and when controlled makes an effective wind-screen 
for young cocoanut plantations ; but if not rigorously cut back 
it chokes the trees, as in the south Panddram ^ at Minicoy. No 
use is made by the islanders of the fruit. Some ceara rubber 
plants have recently been planted on Minicoy, and are growing 
satisfactorily- 

The only animals besides the goats and cows from time to 
time imported, are the small brown rat and the domestic cat. 
The former is a universal pest and does incalculable damage to 
the oocoanuts in the crowns of which it lives. At different times 
wood-owls, rat-snakos, and mongooses have been introduced to 
exterminate them but without success, and rat poison has been 
but little more effectual. Organised Mdtams ^ by the islanders 
twice a week during the monsoon have recently been ordered and 
the levy of fines by the Amin for non-attendance permitted, and 
it is hoped that the nuisance may somewhat abate. Two thou¬ 
sand rats are said to have been killed in 1905 in Androth alone. 

The land birds are few in number and of the commonest 
Indian species. In Androth, Kalpeni and Minicoy there are 
numberless crows, but they are not found in Kavaratti or Agatti, 
thanks it is said to the good offices of a saint (perhaps one of 
the ^grandes encantadores ’ of whom Duarte Barboza speaks), 
who promised also freedom for all time from labour-pains to the 
women of the former island. From September to April migratory 
birds, cHefly waders,visit the group, but except in Kalpeni in no 
great numbers. Pitti sand bank becomes, in the interval between 
the south-w'est and north-west monsoon, a great breeding place 
for terns, the eggs of which are plundered by boats from Kava- 
rdtti and Amini. The common heron, the turns tone, curlew, 
whimbrel, sandpiper, yellow wagtail and several varieties of 

‘ Fanddram means “ Grovernment, ** and is used to denote the waste lands not 
occupied by the original settlers and subsequently claimed by the Kaja as crown 
property —vide p. 499 infra. 

^ KuUam means assembly, and is used of the gatherings of the islanders 
summoned for some common parpose, such, as a Tat-hnnt or a“Couraohy”— 
vide p. 500 infra. 
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plover have been noticed bj naturalists on one or more of the 
islands. 

Harrier hawks and kestrels are occasional visitors, and are 
caught in limed traps at Androth, where their depredation 
among the chickens are resented. 

Esh are of course abundant, those in the shoal water being 
often verj brilliant in colouring. The [ThymmpaUmys) 

provides the Minicoy fisherman with a lucrative industry, worth in 
a good season as much as 25,000 rupees. Each fish is usually cut 
up into four pieces, parboiled in salt water and then smoked or 
sundried for export to Ceylon, the Nicobars and the Andamans. 
The scraps are boiled down into a soup known as min ehahkara 
(fish sugar), and exported in basins to Penang for sale. Sword¬ 
fishes and sharks are frequently harpooned by the islanders, the 
latter for the sake of their fins, which are an article of trade, 
but unlike the former they seldom penetrate into the lagoons. A 
porpoise hunt is somewhat rare, but a school” is driven now 
and again into the shallows and there despatched. The flesh is 
cut up into narrow strips dried in the sun and kept for upwards 
of a year before being eaten. It is esteemed by the islanders a 
great delicacy. It is a pity that no attempt is made to cure the 
hides. Among shell fish the cowry is common, especially at 
Kalp^ni, and hermit crabs infest every beach and act as scaven¬ 
gers. An edible octopus known as afpalu is caught at night 
with the aid of flares on the reefs, and a valuable species of sea- 
slug, the heche de mer or trepaiig of commerce, is procurable. 
Ambergris is also found in small quantities. Skates, which run 
to a considerable size, are generally pursued in boats and are 
killed with the harpoon giving excellent sport. 

Two varieties of turtle are met with, the green turtle or mu- 
rigarn which is killed for its fat, from which a valuable oil is 
extracted, and the hawksbill or dma^ which yields the tortoise 
shell of commerce. The u‘?ual method of capture is with the 
harpoon. The green turtle is common everywhere except in 
Androth, but the hawksbill is scarce. 

Keptiles are unknown save for an occasional gecko or calotes 
lizard, nor is there any authenticated instance of a poisonous 
snake being killed on any of the islands. 

Insects generally and mosquitoes in particular are rare in 
Androth, Kalpeni and Kavaratti; in Agatti mosquitoes are kept 
in check by the fact that their breeding places, the fresh water 
pits where the coir is soaked, are full of a small fish fry which prey 
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upon, the larvse. In Minicoy however the mosquitoes are an 
intolerable nuisance. They are scarcely larger than sand flies, 
and so numberless and pertinacious that the islanders invariably 
sleep under longeloth curtains to escape them. The mesh of 
the ordinary mosquito net is not small enough to beep them out, 
and inspecting oflficers would be well advised to use ‘ book 
muslin, ’ if they intend to sleep ashore. 

The inhabitants of Androth, Kalpeni, Kavaratti and Agatti 
are M^ppillas, almost indistinguishable except in the matter of 
physical development from those on the mainland. The ad¬ 
mixture of Arab blood seems to be confined to a few of the 
principal families in the two islands, Kalpeni and Androth. 

The islanders though Muhammadans perpetuate the old caste 
distinctions which they observed before their conversion to Islam. 
The highest caste is called Koya, in its origin merely a religious 
title. The Koyas represent the aristocracy of the original 
colonists, and in them vests the proprietorship of most of the 
cocoannt trees and the odams (ships) which constitute the chief 
outward and visible signs of wealth on the islands. They supply 
each Amin with a majority of his council of hereditary elders 
Kdrmvans^ The lowest and largest class is that of the Melacheris 
(ht. high-climbers) 5 also called TandeU in Kavaratti, the villeins 
in the quasi-feudal system of the islands who do the tree-tapping, 
cocoanut pinching, and menial labour. They hold trees on hudiydn 
service, which involves the shipping of produce on their overlord’s 
boat or odam^ the thatching ot his house and boat-shed, and an 
obligation to sail on the 6dam to the mainland whenever called 
upon. Intermediately come the Mdlumis (pilots), also called 
Uratars, who represent the skilled navigating class, to which 
many of the Karnavam in Kavaratti belong. Intermarriage 
between them and the less prosperous Koyas is now permitted. 

Monogamy is the almost universal rule ; but divorces can be so 
easily obtained, that the marriage tie can scarcely be regarded as 
more binding than sambandham} among the Hindus on the coast. 
The women go about freely with their heads uncovered. They 
continue to live after marriage in their family or iarwdd 
houses, where they are visited by their husbands; and the 
system of inheritance in vogue is marumahhaUdyam ^ or inheritance 
through the mother, as regards family property, and mahkaitdyam, 
or inheritance through the father, as regards self-acquisitions. 

^ Vide p. 95, su^ra. 
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These are distingnislied on the islands under the terms Yelliyd- CHAP. XYI 
richa (Friday) and Tlngaldricha (Monday) property. The 

The family house is invariably called pura in contradistinction 
to vidu^ the wife’s house. Intermarriage between the inhabitants Minicot. 
of different islands is not uncommon. 

Like all uneducated people, the islanders are vary superstitious 
and believe in ghosts and hobgoblins, about the visible manifesta¬ 
tions of which many stories are current ; and there is an old 
mdmulor rxjle on all the islands forbidding any one to go out after 
night fall. Phantom steamers and sailing ships are sometimes 
seen in the lagoons or rowed out to on the open seas; and in the 
prayers by the graves of his ancestors, which each sailor makes 
before setting out on a voyage, we find something akin to the 
Roman worship of the Manes. The Moidin mosque at Kalpeni 
and the big West Pandaram at Androth are believed to be 
haunted. There are Jdrams (shrines) in Oheriyam and Cheri- 
yakara to whicJi pilgrimages are made and where vows are 
taken ; and it is usual 1 3 chant the fateka ^ on sighting the Jamath 
mosque in Androth, beneath the shadow of which is the tomb of 
Muniba Mulyaka, the Arab apostle^ to the Laccadives. 

There are flourishing schools at Androth, Eavaratti and 
Kalpeni where boys are taught up to the old Primary Exam¬ 
ination standard, but elsewhere secular education is neglected. 

Mosque schools, where the Koran and the rudiments of religion 
are taught, are common on all the islands. 

The language spoken is a dialect of Malayalam more corrupt 
in the Western islands than in Androth and Kalpeni. It is 
usually written in Arabic. In the matter of pronunciation the 
letter oj (p) is a striking shibboleth. One hears fenkutti 
and fan am ’’ meaning girl ” and money,” where a mainlander 
would say penkutti” and paiiam.” 

The islanders, it has been shrewdly said, do not hy nature 
desire anything beyond enough food to support existence com¬ 
fortably. In exchange for their coir and copra they bring back 
supplies of rice and tobacco from the mainland, and gratify their 
passion for personal adornment with bandana handkerchiefs, and 
amber bead necklaces ; while the Karnavam buy themselves long 
silk coats in all colours of the rainbow to distinguish themselves 
in cut cherry from the rank and file. 

The inhabitants of Minicoy belong to an entirely different The peopJe of 
race, perhaps descended from the original population of Ceylon, 

1 The fateha is the recital of the first chapter of the Koian, part of the 
regular form of prayer which a Muhammadan should repeat fiye times a day 
(p. 193). 

® See p* 491* 
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Islands and 

Minicoy, Four caste divisions are recognised ; the Malikhdus, au ex- 
elusive hut not particularly influential aristocracy ; the ."M^umis ; 
the Takrus who supply many of the ships sailing in Eastern 
waters with their Kilasis ; and the Raveris (Mahl: = toddy, ven 

=drawer), who take the place of the Melacheris in the Northern 
islands hut are nob subject to the same disabilities. In the title 
of Coin, which is borne by the heads of the Malikhans and by the 
principal nobles iu the Maldives, is perhaps to be found the sole 
surviving trace of the connection of the Portuguese with the 
Archipelago. 

The men are expert sailors and boat builders, and are to be 
found on most of the ships in the trade with the East which 
employ coloured seamen. They are absent from the island 
sometimes for years together; though if navigating their own 
boats they generally arrange to return about a month before 
the south-west monsoon breaks, and romain at home until 
September. At all other times the number of women largely 
exceeds that of the men on the island, and it is scarcely 
surprising that they enjoy more freedom and exercise more 
authority than probably in any other country east of Suez, 
except Burma. They are more intelligent than the men and not 
less energetic. They are sufficiently literate to be able to teach 
their children to read and write. They shave their husbands and 
their babies’ heads, are the family laundresses, and yet find time 
not only to cook the daily food but also to sit in their club-houses 
twisting coir and gossiping the greater part of the day. In 
disposition they are merry, and a courtship in Minicoy corresponds 
more to western notions, than would be expected in a commu¬ 
nity professing Islam. The bride’s consent must in all cases be 
obtained before the Kdzi will celebrate a marriage, and runaway 
matches are not uncommon. Monogamy is the rule, and the 
wife remains in her mother’s house after marriage, unless her 
husband builds her one of her own ; the children take their 
mother’s family name. 

The dress and coiffure of the Minicoy women are exceedingly 
picturesque. The Manikas (Malikhan women) wear over a 
coloured silk petticoat long chemises of red silk fastened at the 
heck and reaching down to their ankles. On their arms are gold 
bracelets innumerable, and their chignons are curiously like 
those of Burmese women, a resemblance accentuated by the 
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roundiiess of their faces and the openness of their smiles. The CHAP. xvr. 
women of the lower castes also dress in red, bat are forbidden Laccadive 
to wear gold or silver ornaments The men wear navy blue 
pantaloons fitting close over the instep, and above them a white ^— 

cloth fastened round the waist hangs square to the knees. The 
upper part of the bodj is bare and the head closelj shaved. The 
Malibhans alone wear the fez or the silk conical cap of the 
Maldives, 

Inheritance is governed by Muhammadan law; but the family 
house vests in the women, and goes to the youngest daughter if 
her elder sisters^ husbands have built separate hoUwses for them. 

Both sexes are equally fond of poM supari or betel and the 
bridegroom’s wedding gift to Ms bride takes the form of a silver 
filigree box from Galle to hold her chewing materials. For 
internal administration and social purposes the inhabited part of 
the island is divided up into nttiris and varangu^ clubs to which 
the men and women respectively of the Takru and Raveri castes 
resort. The men’s clubs are on the beach (Mahl. aiiiri) and 
consist of thatched sheds containing one or more long swinging 
planks, whereon they sit and gossip and defy the mosquitoes. 

The varangia^ which are designed as work rooms for the women, 
consist of long halls with decorative fagades in canvas at the end 
which is open to the breeze, and with a raised platform backed 
by looking glasses at the other. The floors are worked with a 
design in cowries, and coloured glass balls hang from the roof. 

Here the women sit and twist coir and talk scandal daring the 
mornings and afternoons, but the call of the kitchen empties the 
mrangis before sunset. On feast days such as the Perundl 
following the month of fasting, Eramullan (Ramazan), the sexes 
mingle freely in public, and the young men and boys of one attiri 
may be seen playing a sort of prisoner’s base in the lanes with 
the grown up girls of a mrangi They are said to be very 
fond of music, the tar a, a sort of tambourine, which is peculiar 
to this and the Maidive islands, being found in every house. On 
festivals the drum (Mahl. bei'u) is played by troops of men 
dressed in holiday attire with sprigs of greenery in their 
turbans. 

The chief industry of the islanders is coir twisting, in which Industries 
the women-folk of all classes find employment. The cocoanut 
husks are generally socked in pits in the lagoon, save in Minicoy 
and to some extent in Agatti also, where the ripple on the water 
is so strong that fresh water pits have to be resorted to. In 
Audroth, though there is no lagoon, the coral shoal on the 
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CHAP. XVI. northern side is found to he sufficiently protected for the purpose. 
The The lime held in solution, perhaps even more than the sea water, 
Laccadive giyes the fibre a peculiar fineness and whiteness, and the best 
ViNicoY. class of Divi coir commands a price which is not obtainable 
- for any twisted on the coast except that from Anjengo. 

There is a good deal of sweet toddy tapping, the juice being 
boiled down in open pans and exported in the form of jaggery or 
sweetmeats known as halva and pindiha. Slices of bread-fruit 
are dipped in the boiling juice and thus preserved are taken on 
the boats sailing to the mainland, for consumption by the sailors. 

There is a large export of cocoanuts and copra also ; but for 
many years past there has been no attempt to extract cocoanut oil 
except by rough and ready methods for domestic needs, though it 
would not be difficult to import bullocks to work country mills. 
Oil for caulking boats is extracted from the fat of the green 
turtle. The islanders are skilled at making and mending nets, 
and, particularly in Minicoy, are good shipwrights and carpenters, 
though when there is elaborate carving to be done, Hindus are 
generally broug*ht from the coast for the purpose. Kavaratti 
must at one time have possessed some clever masons, and the 
mosques on that island are architecturally superior to those on 
the other islands. 

The boys of Agatti and Kavaratti are proficient in the art of 
making conical silk caps for which they find a ready sale in the 
Maldives and Ceylon; hat the industry is chiefly practised in 
Calicut, where the materials are more easily ]’^rocurable, and the 
market more accessible. 

It is not unusual to find Hindu goldsmiths from Malabar 
making and mending jewels (in Kalpeni the Koya women wear 
them in great profusion), and the isolation for a number of 
months from their co-religionists frequently predisposes the 
workmen to conversion. 

There are no bazaars in the northern islands, but it is 
recognised that voluntary contributions of rice and other neces¬ 
saries should be made to any house where there is a marriage, 
or a religions ceremony such as a maulad^ being performed. In 
Minicoy two or three enterprising Mappillas have started trading 
with rice from the mainland, and are ready to take either cash or 
coir in exchange. Money passes more freely on the islands than 
one would have supposed. 

Religion, In the northern islands, and in Androth particularly the 

inhabitants pride themselves upon their religious knowledge, and 
it is not unusual for the Koyas to travel as far a field as Colombo 
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as nmrlds or disciples and to earn very considerable sums of CHAP. XVI. 
money thereby. Many o£ them have been to Mecca, and some 
have taken their womenfolk with them. The number of mosques inlands 
in each island is out of all proportion to the number of inhabitants. Mixicot. 
In Androth there are 30, in Kalj^eni 19, in Kavaratti 32, and in 
Agatti 29. In Minicoy there are only 20. To almost every one 
of these mosques a grave-yard is attached, with the exception 
of those built since the sequestration in Pandaram lands, wherein 
sepulture is forbidden. "Nearly every grave has its carved head¬ 
stone on which the name of the deceased, and the day and month 
of his death are recorded ; but limestone is friable, and the 
islanders, thougli they regard a grave-yard with sentimental 
attachment, are so careless of the monuments of the penultimate 
generation, that it is not unusual to see among the graves many 
detruncated headstones and a litter of broken coral. 

In Minicoy the shape of the headstone distinguishes the sex 
of the person buried below. Some of them are beautifully carved, 
and all are stained a pale green with a decoction of verdigris 
made by the action on copper of toddy which has been allowed 
to ferment. 

The houses are built of coral stone blocks quarried on the Houses, 
reefs or on the islands, and rudely thatched. In Kalpeni where 
this is not possible owing to the brittleness of the underlying 
strata, the walls are made of rubble piled up between slender 
posts made of the midrib of the cocoanut palm and plastered over, 
which gives the appearance of rough-cast. Some coral stone is 
also burnt in pits, and when mixed with sand makes excellent 
mortar. The i*oofs are high pitched and the eaves low, making 
the interiors intolerahl} dark, except in Agatti where large 
wooden barred window’s admit the light. The Iamat mosque at 
Androth and Kavaratti and one or tw^o other mosques are roofed 
with tiles of the Mangalore pattern, but few dwelling houses are 
tiled. In Kavaratti and Minicoy the houses are surrounded 
with high cadjan enclosures, which give more privacy than is 
sought for elsewhere. In Minicoy all the rooms open on to 
the outer verandah and there is much fine timber in the houses of 
the well-to-do Malikhans. 

The islanders ai'e expert fishermen and sailors, especially Boats, 
those of Minicoy. In Androth several of the Edrmmm possess 
chai’ts and are skilled navigators, hut it is not unusual for a 
boat returning fi’om the coast to the other northern islands to 
lose its bearings. Hence they prefer to be becalmed to making 
a hazardous series of tacks when the wind is contrary. 

62 
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Tlieir odams are carvel-built and contain wooden water 
tanks bolding from six weeks to two inontbs’ supply. 
They run well before a wincl, and look very picturesque with 
their black hulls of corded timber set off with a white line just 
below the bulwarks and their high poops decorated with symbols 
and sentences in Arabic. The smaller boats used fur fishing 
are strongly built, and carry a sturdy crew of rowers from Agatti 
to Kavaratti or Kavaratti to Ainiui between sunset and the 
following midday. Kavaratti boasts two odanu registered of 
60 tons burden and over, and Androtli has several of 30, and 
one of 40. In the other islands they are smaller. 

In Minicoy the big boats called odis are much larger, some of 
them upwards of a hundred tons, and in build, if not in rig, more 
closely resemble the sailing ships of tlie West. Prior to the first 
assumption of the islands the Bibi liad a considerable fleet, 
engaged chiefly in the carrying trade between Minicoy and 
Bengal. Minicoy nuts commanded a special price in Calcutta, 
and the cargo for the return journey was chiefly composed of 
rice bought at Balasore at rates very much lower than those 
prevailing in Malabar. In 1850 the Jhbi possessed five barques 
and seven odis (in addition bo the several bmdodis exclusivelj 
engaged in trade with the Maldives and the West Coast); but at 
the time of Mr. B. C. G. Thomas^ visit in 1858 the numbers had 
been reduced to one barque and tlii'eo 6di8, and many years have 
now passed since the last survivor of her fleet, the Hi/dros, was 
broken up. Stress of competition with vessels of superior build 
and rig has, during the last half century ,diminishod the profits and 
chilled the enterprise of the Minicoy boat-ownors. Tlieir vessels 
no longer go so far afield as Mauritius, the Persian Gulf, 
Moulmein and Singapore, and their trade is at present practi¬ 
cally confined to the Maldives, Galle, the Nicobars, Balasore 
and Calcutta. Their mas-boats, in whicli they go out after 
the bonito (Mahl. ICalii hili mds^ the black-fish), are admirably 
designed for swift cruising in the neighbourhood of the island. 
They carry two sails, a large mat-sail almost square but broaden¬ 
ing at the base like a church banner, and a small linen 
try-sail behind. There are also places for rowers. At the 
stern over the rudder is constructed a platform to hold the 
anglers, who when the boat gets into a shoal of bonito hook the 
greedy fish, which are attracted by a shower of live bait and the 
splashing of oars, and throw them into a well in the middle of 
the boat. The hooks are for greater expedition unbarbed, and it 
is wonderful to see with what precision and speed the fishermen 
make the most of the short time they are in the shoal. The 
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racing’ boats for tlie lagoon are very narrow, finely built and 
gaudily painted. Tney carry about sixteen oarsmen and two 
steersmen in the stern sitting abreast to give tbe time witli the 
strokes of their short paddles. The islanders are sjolendid 
swimmers. In Minicoy it is not unusual to see diminutive boys 
astride torpedo-shaped planks, as in the South Seas, going out to 
the boats anchored far out in the lagoon. In 1885 a fine light¬ 
house was erected at the south-eastern end of Minicoy and this 
has greatly reduced the number of wrecks on these islands; 
but the S.S. Thrunscoe went ashore here in 1898. The light-house 
is 150 feet in height and its flash can be seen at a distance of 19 
sea miles. 

The standard of personal cleanliness is distinctly higher on 
the islands than among the Mdppillas of the Malabar coast, and 
in Minicoy and Agatti more particularly some attention is paid 
to conservancy. The commonest complaints are itch, rheu¬ 
matism and sore-eyes, the last named due to the glare of the 
white sand and the irritation set up by the particles of disinte¬ 
grated coral blown about on the beaches. Cholera and dysen¬ 
tery are epidemic in the islands from time to time and small-pox 
in a virulent form is a frequent visitor. In Minicoy alone 330 
perished of this scourge in the last few months of 1904. Vacci¬ 
nation is freely resorted to, except in Xalpeni and Kavaratti, as 
its effects are beginning to be appreciated even among the lowest 
classes. In Minicoy patients discovered to be suffering from 
small-pox are iuiinediately segregated in the little islet of Yirin** 
gilli, at the south-western end of the lagoon, and separate burial 
grounds are maintained for those who die of this disease, and 
also for cholera corpses, lunatics and lepers. In Minicoy there is 
a settlement at the northern end containing some thirteen lepers 
cut off from communication with the rest of the island, but sup¬ 
ported by monthly doles oc rice and vegetables and eking out a 
miserable existence by gardening and fishing in the lagoon. The 
disease generally takes the tubercular form. The same precau¬ 
tionary measures are not observed elsewhere, but there is only one 
leper in Androth and two on Kalpeni. The beach is generally 
resorted to for purposes of nature, and very little attempt is made 
to clear away refuse from the yards of the houses. The women 
bathe in the tanks attached to the houwses; the men in the sea. 
Nearly every house has a well attached to it. In Androth and 
Kalpeni they are little more than water holes, but in Kavaratti and 
Agatti they have parapet walls. In the latter island and Minicoy 
there are some fioe bathing tanks adjacent to the mosques. One 
or two draw wells have been built, but they are not yet popular. 
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Tlie islands are over-run wifcli quacks, whose business lies chiefly in 
the dispensing of febrifuges and aphrodisiacs. Venereal diseases, 
though not unknown, are uncommon. 

From the meteorological observations taken at Minicoy, it 
would appear that the inaxinium shade temperature has a compa¬ 
ratively small range of variation between 88 in May to 70 in 
November. The rainfall is between 40 and 50 inches annually, 
which is about one-third of that of Calicut. The wealth of shade 
provided by the cocoaiiut and bread-fruit trees, and the sea breezes 
moderate the solar heat, and the islands are much healthier than 
the Maldives, where malaria appears to bo endemic. 

The early history of the islands is even more obscure tliau that 
of the mainland. Perhaps the earliest reference to them ina^ be 
found in the passage from the Periplns already quoted ^ whicli 
alludes to the tortoise shell from the islands off the coast of 
Liniurike.^’ But it is improbable that the Laccadives were 
inhabited so early as the first century A..D. Local traditions go 
back of course to Oheraman Perumal, and ascribe the first settle¬ 
ment to the shipwreck on one of the atolls of an expedition which 
set out from Oranganore in quest of that legendary pilgrim to 
Mecca. But all that is certain is that the islands were colonized 
from the mainland, probably from Kolattandd. For a consider¬ 
able time the islanders remained Hindus, as the existence to this 
day of strongly marked caste distinctions proves ; but, as the 
group lies directly in the path of Arab trade between the Bed 
Sea and Malabar, the ultimate conversion of the inhabitants to 
Islam was inevitable. 

Ibn Batuta fixes the conversion of the neighbouring Maidive 
Islands at about four generations before his visit (1343 A.T).) 
and the claim of the present Kd%i of Androth to be twenty-sixth 
in descent from Mumba Mulyaka, the Arab preacher to whean is 
ascribed the introduction of the true religion into the Lacca¬ 
dives, makes it probable that the change took place in the latter 
between 1100 and 1200 A.D. 

A1 Biruni writing about 1030 A.D. speaks of the Dyvah 
Kanbar or Coir islands and the Dyvah Kuzah or the Cowrie 
islands, meaning perhaps to distinguish by these terms the 
Laccadives from the Maldives. Ihn Batuta did not visit the 
Laccadives,”and our materials’^foiythe history'of the^islands prior 
to the arrival of the Portuguese off the Malabar* coast are of the 
most fragmentary nature.^ 

^ Vide p. 30. 

- They are collected and abstracted in Appendix A ^Vol. II, Ft, II, p. 423) of 
tlie Hakluyt edition of the Voyage of Pyrard de Zava\ who visited the Lacca¬ 
dives in 1607. 
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Towards tlie e^d of the fifteenth century the Kolattiri seems 
to have established a nominal suzerainty over the group and for 
the next three hundred years Mappilla merchants at Cannanore 
had the monopoly of the rich coir trade of the islands. The Por¬ 
tuguese made a settlement on Amini. building a fort and a factory, 
and engaged in filibustering raids upon the other islands of the 
group in the first lialf of the sixteenth century; but the colony 
was exterminated by poison through the intrigues of the Kolattiri 
in ISdSj andj though hloody reprisals were made, no further 
attempt was made to establish a footing on the islands. 

Shortly afterwards, making a virtue of necessity, the Kolattiri 
Paja abandoned his nominal suzerainty, and made a grant of 
the islands in jagir to his hereditary admiral the Ali Paja of 
Cannanore, subject only tu the annual payment of 6,000 fanams 
as tribute- It is uncertain whether Minicoy was or was not 
included in the gift. It may have been one of the thirty Maidive 
islands of which Pyrard de Laval speaks ^ as being tributary to the 
Paja at the time of his ship-wreck and imprisonment on the group 
in 1602-1607. In 1627 the Maidive islanders appealed to the 
Dutch for protection against the aggi’essions of the Eaja, and in 
1671 the Governor of Ceylon ordered an accurate survey of both 
archipelagos, in which the Laccadives are curiously referred to 
as ^ Baxos de Padua ^ Fifty years later, however, in 1727, 
just after the Dutch had formally resolved to withdraw from all 
interference in native politics, the Ali Eaja was again threat¬ 
ening the reconquest of the Maldives, and it may have been 
at this time that Minicoy was finaUy alienated. If so the price 
of the Island's submission was probably the promise of pro¬ 
tection against the piratical raids of the Kottakkal Kunhali 
Marakkars.- 

The Ali Raja continued, nominally at least, tributary to the 
Ohirakkal family till the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Haidar's invasion of Malabar enabled him finally to throw off 
the yoke. In 1786 Amini and the three other northern islands 
of Kiltan, Kadamat and Chetlat revolted as a protest against the 
harshness with which the coir monopoly was worked, and tendered 
allegiance to Tippu, notwithstanding his friendship and alliance 
with the Bibi, who was at that time the ruling princess of the 
Cannanore house ; and hut for strenuous efforts she w'ould have 
lost Kavaratti also. Tippu would not restore the four islands to 
her, but he compensated her with a jagir worth Es. 7,380 from 
the territories of the Cliirakkal Eaja and a grant of Rs. 12,000. 

^ Voyage of I^ijrard de Zaial (Halcluyt seiies;, Tol. I, p. 323. 

- See p. 433. ' 
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In 1792 MalaLar was ceded to tlie British, and in spite of her 
persistent unfriendly and treacherous conduct the Bihi was 
allowed provisionally to remain in possession of the islands which 
still acknowledged her supremacy. She was required to pay 
annually a contribution of only Rs. 10,000, this being the sum 
which she falsely represented to be a moiety of her profits from 
the islands. In 1795 Lieutenant Bonthy was sent to make a 
thorough inspection of the islands, and his report, which is most 
interesting, showed that the Bibi hail unde res timatod her annual 
inooine by nearly a lakh, and that the islanders were anxiously 
looking to the Company for relief from the intolerable exactions 
and petty tyranny of her agents. Bat unfortunately war was 
again threatening with Tippu, and in a second provisional 
agreement drawn up on October 28th, 179(3, the Bibi once 
more got off with very easy terms. She (‘ontracted to pay 
“ Rs. 15,000 per annum being the juinma oii the houses and 
purrams, etc., situated at and near Cannanoro, on my trade to the 
Laccadive islands, and on my jelm projmrty on the said islands.'’’ 
But she did not relinquish her claims to the four islands which 
had revolted in 1781, and which after tlio fall of Seringapafcam 
had been attached to the South Oanara district. Finally, after 
prolonged negotiations she was compensated in 1822, by a 
reduction of Es. 5,250 in the sum duo from her by the agree¬ 
ment, or Karar, of 1796. 

The terrible storm that broke over the islands on April 15th, 
184.7, has already been described,^ Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Eobinson was deputed to visit the Laccadives and report upon 
the damage which they had sustained; and he was directed by 
Mr. Conolly to enquire at the same time into the general allega¬ 
tions of oppression which had been brought in the previous year 
by the Agatti islanders against the Bibi. Among other things 
he recommended a temporary reduction of the lease amount, and 
the annual contribution was accordingly reduced to Es. 8,333^ 
for a period of ten years, on condition that the Bibi undertook to 
give effect to such reforms in the administration of the islands 
as the Grovernment might demaiul. Nevertheless the Bibi’s 
administration showed no improvement, and her payments being 
in arrears, the islands were sequestered for a period of five years in 
1861. They were sequestered again in 1875 for the same reasons, 
and have never since been restored. They are now inspected 
annually by a Covenanted Civilian from Malabar, who visits 
them in a vessel of the Royal Indian Marine, Save for another 


^ Sec p. 275. 
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hurricane in 1867 aed riots in Minicoy' and Androtli in 1889j the 
history of the last forty years las been entirely uneventful. 

So long as the islands remained independent under Mudalals 
(chief inhabitants) assisted by the elders of the leading families, 
there was apparently no form of taxation ; nor was there any 
settled revenue or land-tax in the early period of their sub¬ 
jection to the Ali Eaja, when the administration continued 
in the hands of the principal islanders. The earliest .imposition 
took the form of a Ghiingam (toll, Le., export duty) varying from 
6 to 10 per cent, on coir, and a like tariff on the rice imjDorted 
from the mainland. Further, the Ali Raja as Lord of the 
Deep, set up an exclusive claim to all the valuable sea products 
—ambergris, tortoise shell, holothuria and cowries—to be 
obtained from the islands, and rewarded those who found them 
with bare cooly hire. It was not until 1765, however, that the 
right of purchase by the Panddram (as the Government of 
the Ali Raja was commonly called) of all the coir produced was 
first enunciated, the price being fixed at the time when coir was 
selling at Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 per candy, at Rs. 30, subject to a ten 
per cent, export duty and a ten per cent, import duty on the rice 
in which payment was made. Enormous profits might have been 
expected from this step ; but so harshly was the ordinance worked 
that the Aminidivis were provoked to rebel, and the disaffection 
in the remaining islands was with difficulty suppressed. Even 
granting that considerable smuggling went on, the coir monopoly 
must, upon the basis of an annual output of 1,000 candies brought 
to account, have yielded upwards of Rs. 40,000 annually for a 
series of years, and it remains to the j)resent day the chief source 
of revenue. When collection of Sea Custom dues on merchandize 
imported at the port of Oannaiiore, was assumed by the Company 
ill 1793, coir from the Laccadives was expressly exempted; but 
the islanders derived no benefit from the concession and paid tithe 
as before to the Bibi. 

In 1827 the price of coir fell suddenly from Rs. 65 fo Rs. 20, 
and in the quinquennium 1830-34 averaged only Rs.lTf, touching 
low water mark in 1834 at Rs. 14-5-0 per candy. In 1835-39 
the prioe rose again to Rs. 27-4-0, but fell in the following five 
years to Rs. 24-15-2 at about which price it remained stationary 
during 1845, 1846 and 1847. The Bihi reduced the buying 
price to Rs. 22 as soon as the market became weak, and favoured 
by a contemporaneous fall in the price of rice, in which payment 
was partly made, she reduced the actual remuneration paid to the 
island to Rs. lOJ per candy. Many accounts were also settled 
hj promissory notes which were never redeemed. In 1832 as 
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prices oontiiuied low a new system was introduced. The price 
of coir was fixed ai oi mihlas ^bundles) of rice per candy subject 
to 21 per cant, mdmxil deductions, 4^} mmlas net. At the 
current market rate of Rs. l-S-O per mdda the islanders received 
only Rs. 6-12-0 per candy, which was actually less than the cost 
of production. The Bihi probably made Rs. 1^^,000 annually by 
tbe change of system. A considerable retail trade in rice was also 
conducted on the islands by the Bibiks agents, and as all payments 
for coir were made in rice the price obtained by the islanders 
averaged between Rs. 7| and Rs. 9 prior to 1826, and only Rs. 5 
subsequently. 

The inevitable result of this oppression was a general deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of the coir twisted, and a stubborn refusal 
to import more than could 1)e avoided into Oaunanore. As early 
as 1820 classification had been begun in the Amiiiidivis, to check 
a tendency to careless twisting ; but the commutation price was 
adhered to even after the fall in 1826. In 1848 the coir produced 
at Androth was of such indifferent quality, that in Mr. Robinson’s 
opinion it would have been rejected £it Mangalore as below the 
third-class standai’d. Numerous malpractices were alleged by the 
islanders to reduce the payments made still further, such as 
deduction for dryage, weighmeiit by maund, each niaund having 
to turn the scale, or by candies of 680 instead of 640 lb., extortion 
of maniuls by the Bibi’s agents, and deductions on account 
of mythical old debts. From 1854-61 the islands were under 
sequestration, hut though the abuses were probably less prevalent, 
there is no evidence of any change of system during this period. 
In 1865 liowever the commutation price of coir was raised under 
pressure to Ra, 20, and again in ] 868-60 to Rs. 22-|, and in 1869-70 
the Ali Raja agreed to pay Rs. 25 per candy. To this epoch 
belongs the petition of the Agatti islanders protesting against 
a deduction of 2^ per cent, for the maintenance chai'ges of the Ali 
Raja’s domestic chaplain, and 2| per cent, for the palace cat 1 
The islands were sequestered again in 1875 ; and three years later 
the commutation rates already in force in South Oanara were 
adopted and these prevail to the present day, but the privilege 
of importing duty free salt, has been withdrawn and tlie islanders 
still regard this as a grievance. The rates are nominally 
Rs. 21-14-0 for first-class coir, Rs. 17-8-0 for second-class coir, 
and Rs. 13-2-0 for third-class coir, three-fourths being commuted 
into rice at Rs. 2 per muda and the balance in^cash ; but as the 
price of rice has never been so low as the commutation rate and 
for some years past has been nearly double that, the islanders have 
actually received about Rs. 30, Rs. 24 and Rs. 20 per candy, the 
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figures for 1904-95 being approximate!j Rs. 36^ Rs. 30 and Bs. 23. 
The annual oufc-pat of coir which Lieutenant Bentley estimated at 
lj30 ) candies in 1795^ and Mr. Robinson afc 1,350 candies in 1848, 
has not been oonsisfcently maintained. In fasli 1310 (1900-01) 
1,357 candies were imported, bat in fasli 1312, 998 and in fasli 
1313, 931 only. The reason given by the islanders was discourage¬ 
ment due to the inferior rice in which payment was made, the 
harshness of the classification, and the unnecessarily high deduc¬ 
tion of 5 per cent, for dryage The first was a genuine grievance, 
and measures have been taken to remove it, and at the same time 
an attempt has been made so to alter the rules that the twisters 
may directly benefit from improved manufacture instead of the 
shippers. 

There is no coir monopoly in the island of Minicoy, where the 
Panddram trees occupy the greater portion of the island. Revenue 
is derived by taxing the trees on the VaHya pattamand Attiri 
pattam at a uniform rate of four aunas, and by leasing the right 
of tapping some of the trees in the South Pcinildram. 

The only other form of taxation is a poll-tax (alhra), payable 
in. coir, pf 20 lb. per male and 5 lb. per female, from which 
however all Malikhan and unmarried adults and toddy-drawers 
are exempt as well as one married female in each house* The 
old taxes on the 6c(is and fishing boats are no longer collected. 

A ooooannt monopoly was introduced in the other islands in 
1826 to supplement the falling revenue from coir; but it did not 
bring iu as mucb as was expected, as the islanders turned to the 
manufacture of .pggory, or, as in Agatti where the trees are 
notoriously poor in tbeir yield of juice, the nuts were dried for 
copra and milled on the spot. The monopoly openly defied in 
1848 was abolished in the following year. 

The cowry monopoly ia a very ancient one and exteuds even to 
Minicoy. When cowries were in universal demand as a medium of 
monetary exchange one seer of cowries was worth to the islanders 
two seers of rice, a.nd their profits rose or fell with the price of that 
commodity. With rice at Rs. 2 per miUla the islanders obtained 
about Rs. 25 per candy for their shells, equivalent to about half 
their real market value. In 1826 the commutation rate was 
reduced to one seer of rice per seer of cowries, but this provoked so 
much discontent that the Bibi was compelled to raise it to 1| seers. 
This rate obtained until 1848, at which period Mr. Robinson 
calculated the annnal imports at 10 to 12 candies, and the profits 
to the Bibi at between Rs. 500 and Rs. 700 annually. After the 
sequestration a cash price of As. 4 per seer was fixed, bat as this 
63 
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entailed a heavy loss owing to the fall in the market value, it was 
reduced at Mr. Winterhotham’s instance to As. 2 a seer, at which 
rate the cowries are scarcely woitli collecting. It is true that in 
fasli 129d (1883-84) 11 candies were brought for sale, but in 
fasli 1314 the receipts were less than 3 candies. 

I'he hawksbill turtle, though not so common on the shoals 
as the green turtle, is nevertheless frequently met with 
especially in the uninhabited reefs of Suheli and Bingarain and 
the lagoon of Kalpeni. In 1848 Mr. Robinson estimated the 
annual receipts of shell at about 100 lb., of which at least 50 per 
cent, was smuggled. As only Rs. 1J were paid for each shell 
irrespective of its weight the profits to the Bibi even upon this 
inconsiderable amount were from Es. 300 to Rs. 350 per annum. 
The monopoly continued to yield a considerable sum up to the 
date of the second assumption of the islands in fasli 1285. In 
the previous decade an average of over 34 lb. was recei\ed 
annually. In fasli 1283 as much as 104 lb. was received from 
Kavaratti alone. In 1869-70 the price paid by the Ali Raja 
was Es. 3 per lb., hut it had been reduced by 1878 to Es. 2 per 
lb., one-fifth of the current market rate for superior shell. Since 
fasli 1301 not a single tortoise shell has been received at Calicut^ 
with the exception of a few flakes weighing | lb. in fasli 1314, 
and IJ lb. recovered and brought back from Kalpeni by the 
inspecting officer in December 1905. 

The sea-cucumber or liolothuria, locally called atta^ which is 
fairly common throughout the group, does not appear to have been 
monopolised until the accidental visit in 1836 of a French vessel 
having Malay seamen on board revealed its commercial value. 
Subsequently some coast merchants rented the fishing from the 
Ali Raja, employing a Malay to do the caring, and for a few years 
the industry was brisk, as the trepang manufactured was of good 
quality and fetched as much as Es. 80 per candy. The trade in 
the article now is infinitesimal; as is tliat in ambergris which is 
also a monopoly of the Grovernment. 

The morinda citron, which is abundant on Androth and Kalpeni, 
yields a valuable dye and was formerly monopolised at one-fourth 
of its value. Kavaratti boasts a large number of fine lime trees, 
yielding fruit of remarkable size. These were formerly gathered by 
the agents of the Bibi and sent to Oaunanore either fresh or 
pickled. Unfortunately the limes ripen in August and September 
when communication with the coast is interrupted and the reserves 
of salt being generally low, a good deal of the fruit is spoiled* 
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This and tlie morinda citron monopoly were abolished in 1880^ and CHAP. XVI^ 
two other monopolies which have fallen into desuetude are those The 
on salt and tobaccO; from which at one time the ruler made a 
considerable profit. Minicot, 

The Ali Raja had further sources of revenue; which if less 
constant were none the less considerable. The islanders used in 
the days of sailing ships to be in great demand as pilots, and a 
tax known as Mdlumi maryidi was levied by the Panddram on 
their earnings as such; varying from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 7 according 
to the length of the voyage. Forced loans corresponding to the 
mediaeval ^benevolences’ were occasionally demanded, and a 
considerable if fluctuating revenue must have been derived from 
the nuzzers or presents made by Kazis on their appointment, and 
from the charges incident to the grant of an audience or the con¬ 
ferring of local titles and other distinctions. In Minicoy per¬ 
mission to build an 6di to engage in the Bengal trade was only 
granted upon payment of two hundred rupees, and in Androth a 
sannad granting the title of ^ Patlor ’ or ' Muthancheror ’ usually 
cost the recipient double that sum. From Es. 4 to^Es. 11 was 
demanded as the price of an interview with the Ali Eaja and 
sumptuary fines were levied for permission to wear ornaments. 

The property of the ruling house on each island consists of Panddiam 

(a) waste land on the shore or at the extremities of the islands, 
which was not brought under cultivation by the earliest settlers, 

(b) escheats either by the death of the last holder without heirs or 
by forcible assumption as a punishment for disobedience. The 
islets of Bingaram and Tinnakara were confiscated in 1764, and 
Suhelipar in the following year, and there were large escheats in 
Kavaratti when the rebellion of 1784 failed. In Minicoy, Kava- 
ratti and Kalpeni, where the Pauddram lauds are most extensive, 
rubble walls were erected to keep out trespassers ; but these have 
long ago fallen into Tuins, except in Minicoy. The islanders 
until comparatively recent times did not recognize ownership in 
the soil, but only in the standing trees, and the consequent 
confusion through the commingling of property, was very great. 

With the object of getting the waste lands planted up, cowies 
have been granted on favourable terms, having currency for 
twelve years, and renewable at the end of that time, subject to a 
re-pymash; only the bearing trees are taxed, and payment is 
made in coir. The rates are equivalent to As. 5 for trees owned 
by the Panddram and As, $2-6 for trees planted by the cowledars. 

This system has been distinctly successful. The Great West 
Panddram at Androth is full of fine hearing cocoanuts, and the 
East Panddram in the same island is well-planted up, but the 
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poverty of tlie soil affects the yield considerably. Entry into the 
Panddram lands was in old days prohibited except when the 
annual plucking of cocoauuts or limes took place. The trees 
round the cutcherry were also reserved and this plot is still 
spoken of on each island as the Cutcherry P4k (lit. ^ forbidden’). 

About the ancient administration of the islands very little 
is known. The Kavnavam of the principal families apparently 
formed themselves into a council of elders with one of then 
number designated Mudaldl as chief, and this patriarchal 
government has survived practically untouched to the present 
day. The Mudalal was from time to time superseded by an alien 
hdri TubkobT or agent of the Bibi. but she not infrequently preferred 
to employ one of the islanders in this capacity, d^he hdri Tahar 
was assisted by an accountant and one or two peons, and freely 
availed himself of the advice of the Karncuvans^ when the interests 
of his mistress were not in conflict. All offences were summarily 
tried, whether of a criminal or fiscal nature. No rules of pro¬ 
cedure were prescribed aud no record of trials maintained. 
Grave crime has always been rare, and thefts practically 
unknown. Ordeals were frequently resorted to for the discovery 
of offenders, and there are traditions of executions for witchcraft 
and of punishment by mutilation inflicted a hundred years ago. 
Wholesale confiscation of property known as ^ Oourachy ’ or gang 
robbery was the common punishment for more heinous offences. 
The house of the offender was surrounded by a mob who plundered 
it, removing even the jewels from the women’s ears, and all the 
property thus taken was confiscated to the Panddram. In some 
cases a whole family was exterminated The Valiya Illat Oourachy 
in Agatti, to which Mr. Robinson refers, was apparently a 
campaign organised from Oannanore against a family that had 
settled and become very influential in the island. The last 
survivor of the house —an unfortunate woman—concealed 
herself for some days in a cave on the islet of Kalpitti still known 
as Kunhi Bi Pdrcu, but was eventually caught and put to death. 
In Minicoy adultery used to be severely punished, the guilty 
pair being dragged through the village by a rope and given 101 
lashes by the Diwani, or sexton, as we should call Mm, of the 
Jamat Mosque. 

Oaths were, and still are respected, especially those upon the 
Kor£n. Oaths in the name of the Ali Raja were once also con¬ 
sidered peculiarly binding. 

The islanders possess in a high degree an aptitude for self- 
govemment and the present administration is satisfactorily 
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conducted bv an Amm assisted by a council of elders (Karmvans) 
on eacli island. The Amin tries petty civil and criminal cases and 
refers important ones to the mainland for orders. His accounts 
and registers are compiled by a gumastah, and he has one or two 
N^dpals (peons) for collection and court purposes. The Penal 
Code and Procedure Code have not been extended to the groiip^ 
but a list of offences sixteen in number has been drawn up, which 
the Amin is competent to try, the maximum fine he can impose 
being Es. 15, or a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 15 days. 
A room in the Amin’s cutcherry is used as a prison, but the tasks 
imposed on those under detention are purely nominal. Two or 
more of the Karnavans have to sit as assessors. Appeals are 
common and the inspecting officer has a great number to dispose 
of. A second appeal lies from bim, or from the Head-quarter 
Deputy Collector, who is the ordinary appellate authority, to the 
Collector. A further appeal to Government through the Board 
of Eevenue is also permitted. In the management of island 
affairs other than official, the Amin is only primus inter pares. 
Every able-bodied Melacheri, no matter what he is doing, must 
obey tlie summons of the conch, and assist in the beaching or 
launching of the odams or at any rat hunt, which the Kamavans 
convene. Where there is a catch of porpoise a small sub¬ 
committee of Kamavans superintends the division of the spoil 
among the islanders and their decisions are never questioned. 
Similarly in religious and social questions, the islanders show 
remarkable docility and obedience to authority. It may be said 
that this patriarchal system works well on the whole, especially 
in Androth where the Kamavans are men of authority and ability, 
and in Agatti where the Amin is a man of commanding 
personality. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANJENGO DISTEIOT. 


The District —j4njongo--Tangass<^ri. 

CHAP.XVII. The district of Anjengo was formed on July Ist, 1906, by the 
Anjengo detacliment of the settlements of Anjengo and Tangasseri from 

Di stric t. district of Malabar to which they formerly belonged. The 

British Eesident in Travancore and Cochin is Collector and 
Magistrate of the district. The land-revenue is collected by the 
Collector through his subordinates the Deputy Tahsildars of 
Anjengo and Tangasseri; but the other items of revenue are 
leased annually to the Travancore Durbar for a sum of Rs. 7,000. 
They include— 

(1) the exclusive privilege of importation, manufacture and 
sale of all kinds of liquor, 

(2) the exclusive privilege of importing and selling opium. 

(3) the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and supplying 

salt. 

(4) the privilege of collecting the customs leviable under 
tbe British law. 

(5) the exclusive privilege of collecting the revenues from 
the Mirankadavu ferry in Anjengo. 

Magisterial functions are exercised by the Deputy Tahsildars 
who are Sub-Magistrates subordinate to the District Magistrate} 
and the police are under the South Malabar District Superintend¬ 
ent subject to the control of the District Magistrate. 

The Deputy Tahsildar of Anjengo is the District Munsitf and 
exercises civil jurisdiction subordinate to the District Judge of 
South. Malabar. Both the Deputy Tahsildars of Anjengo and 
Tangasseri also exercise the function of Sub-Registrar in their 
respective settlements. For matters relating to Public Works 
the district is included in the Public Works West-Coast Division 
while for local fund matters it forms part of the Local Fund 
district of Malabar. The statistics given in the separate 
appendix for the taluk of Cochin include the figures for the 
settlement of Anjengo and Tangasseri, which at the time of the 
preparation of the appendix, formed part of that taluk. A brief 
description of the two settlements is given below. 
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Anjengois a linndred and twelve miles soutli of Cochin and 
eighteen from Trivandrum. It is a narrow strip of sand between 
the backwater and the sea, and like Tangasseri is covei'ed with 
coooannts and crowded witli small dwelling houses. Its area 
is only 251 acres; but in 1901 it contained 534 occupied 
houses and a population of 3,084^ nearly half of whom were 
native Christians. There is no wheeled trafSc in the village 
and a single sandy track bisecting the settlement makes up its 
tale of roads. Its industries are fishing and the preparation of 
coir and copra, Anjengo yarn being of very high quality. A 
considerable trade is also carried on in lemon grass oil, which is 
distilled in the Travancore hills and sent by Anjengo merchants 
to Cocliin for export. 

The most surprising thing about Anjengo is that any company 
of European merchants should ever have determined to settle in 
such a bleak, inhospitable spot. But the English were late in the 
field ; and when in 1684 they decided that the Travancore pepper 
trade must be captured, the Dutch were already masters of all the 
more eligible sites along the coast at the river months. Accord¬ 
ingly, solely for the advantages which its exceHent inland waterways 
afforded for trade, they fixed upon Anjengo ; and in return for a 
yearly present of 75 Venetians they obtained from the Eani of 
Attingal a grant of the site. A brisk trade in pepper and calicoes 
sprang up at once ; and in 1695 for its protection they built the 
fort, the gaunt bare walls of which now fast falling into ruin are 
a melancholy testimony to Anjengois former greatness. The 
factory at this time ranked in precedence second after Bombay 
castle and its chiefs were second in council in the western 
presidency. 

l^e new comers were not popular v?ith the '^Fravancoreans, 
and in 1697 on the plea that they were pirates they were besieged 
in the fort. The chiefs intrigued with the Rani’s ministers, and 
behaved violently and unscrupulously in pursuit of their private 
trade. Mr. Kyffin who was chief at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was dismissed in 1719, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Gy fiord. But he was no better; and still further alienated 
the people of the country hy cheating them in the pepper trade 
and indulging the whims of his interpreter, a rascally Portuguese 
named Ignatio Malheiros. Next year Gyfiord determined to 
revive the custom of making an annual present to tlie Eani; and 
to make a greater impression he went in State to present it in 
person, carrying with him two of his council and some others 
of his factory with most part of the Military belonging to the 
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CHAP. XVII. garrison/^ But he took no precautions^ going even without 
Anjengo ammunition^ and by stratagem they were all cut ofi except a 
PisTEiCT. black servants, whose heels and language saved them from 

the massacre and they brought the sad news of the tragedy,”^ 
The murderers marched at once upon the fort; but Gunner luce 
and the few invalids left in charge made a valiant defence. They 
sent away their women and children by sea and then prepared 
to stand a seige. A few reinforcements arrived from Cochin^ 
Calient and Tellicherry during the next month; but troops 
could not be sent from Bombay till the end of the monsoon, and 
it was six months before the siege was finally raised. In satisfac- 
tion for this outrage ‘ the gardens of Palatady and Kottadili were 
ceded by the Eaja of Travanoore and the Eani of Attingal in 
1731.’^ The factory diaries from 1744 are preserved in the 
Collector’s office, but the subsequent history of the settlement 
is uneventful except that in 1808 during the hostilities with 
Travaucore the roadstead was blockaded. In 1776 the factory 
Was reduced to a residency and in 18J.0 it was abolished 
altogether. 

The memory of Anjengo’s factory and commercial importance 
have passed away, and its mouldering fort and graveyard alone 
serve to distinguish it from many a similar fishing village on the 
coast of Travanoore; but, even though Abbe EaynaBs history 
has failed to stand the test of time, the name of Anjengo will 
never be completely forgotten.^ Here in 1728 Eobei’t Orme, 
the historian, first saw the light, and sixteen years later in a house 
on the shores of the backwater beueatli the eastern wall of the 
fort Eliza Draper, immortalised by Sterne, was born. Among its 
lesser celebrities was Forbes, member of council at Anjengo in 
1772, the grand-father of Montalembert and himself the author 
of the ^ Oriental memoirs.’ 

Orine’s father, Dr. Alexander Orme, succeeded the ill-fated 
Mr. Gyfford as chief factor in 1723. He had come to India as an 
adventurer in 1706, and had been taken into the Company’s 
service on the recommendation of the factors of Calient that 
he was ‘a very capable and ing-enious person that would be 

^ Hamilton’s New Account, I, 332-3. Seo also Colonol Bidulpli’s The Pirates 
of Malabar, p. 270, 

* Logan’s Treaties i. XX. 

® See Abbe itaynal’s Histoire Philosojphique des Deux. Indes, tome, II, p. 72 
“ Territoire d ’ Anjinga. tn n’esrien; mais tu as donn^ naissance a Eliza. IXn 
jonr, ces entrepots . . . ne snb.'isteront plus, mais, si mes Merits out cpaelqae 

dnr^e, le nom d’ Anjinga restcra dans le memoire des hommes.” For this 
quotation and for other information about Anjengo I am indebted to an article by 
Mr. J. J. Cotton, C.S,, in the ualcntta Review for 1898. 
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extraordinarily serviceable to onr masters and us in time of CJBCIT. XVir* 
sickness/ He left Anjengo in 1729, and in tie following year Anjengo 
sent home his more distinguished son. l>i sTBic n 

Eliza Draper, who was horn on April 5th, 1744, was the 
daughter of a subordinate in the factory, Sclater by name. 

On July 28th, 1758, when she was only fourteen years old, she 
married Daniel Draper, an Indian official who shortly afterwards 
became Marine paymaster at Bombay, and subsequently, after 
being chief factor at Tellicherry, rose to be second in council in 
the Presidency. Many of Sterne’s letters are addressed to her, 
the flame of his love having been ^ lighted up afresh at the pure 
taper of Eliza’ in London in 1765. 

Apart from the fort few relics of the past are left in Anjengo. 

Beneath the northern wall of the fort is buried the wife of John 
Brabon, the first recorded chief of the factory, and the site of the 
grave is marked by an engraved stone dated 1704 A.D. There 
are many other old tombs in the waUed cemetery, but they are 
made of laterite and are in a ruinous condition. The larger of 
the two Homan Catholic churches, that dedicated to S. Peter, 
is a fine building of uncertain age, but obviously very old. It 
was once celebrated for the paintings that covered the walls, but 
for lack of the most ordinary precautions all but three have 
perished. They were the work of Father Lawrence, vicar at the 
beginning of the last century, and are quaint and interesting 
pictures. But white ants have already got at them, and they will 
soon Lave gone the way of their fellows. 

A Deputy Tahsildar, who is also Sub-Magistrate and Sub- 
Eegistrar and District Munsiff, is stationed in the settlement. 

There is a small rest-house built by public subscription and 
maintained by the District Board; a chattram for native 
travellers; a sub-jail and a post and telegraph office. 

Tangasseri lies ninety miles south of Cochin in Travancore 
territory on a promontory jutting into the sea. Though its area 
is only 99*59 acres, its population in 1901 was 1,733, of whom all 
but 29 were Christians. The place requires little description. 

There is no room for paddy fields, and there is no unoccupied 
land. Conveniently close to Quilon and paying from time 
immemorial practically no land-tax, Tangasseri is looked upon 
as a most desirable place of residence; and the descendants of 
the old Portuguese and Dutch inhabitants who live there in large 
numbers rarely migrate. Hence the place is crowded with small 
dwelling houses each in its own tiny garden thickly planted with 
oocoanut trees. Roads intersect the settlement in every direction. 

H 
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The interest o£ the place is mainlj historical. As earlj as 
1503 Albuquerque who came to Quilon in search of pepper was 
permitted hj the reigning Queen to erect a small factory. The 
factory was burnt down two years later hy the natives, but was 
rebuilt in 1517 by Soarez. In 1519 on pretence of repairing the 
factory buildings, the Ooinmandaiit, Eodriguez, secretly erected 
a fort. Tangasseri came into the possession of the Dutch in 
166l<J and into that of the English in 1795. In the early days of 
the British rule Tangass6ri was subordinate to the Eesident in 
Travancore ; but in 1822 the settlement was leased for 24 years 
to Travancore, and the lease has been renewed for varjing 
periods ever since on practica.lly the same terms. The lease wa^ 
revised in 1906, and the collection of the land revenue taken 
over by the British Grovernment. 

The walls and moat, now largely reclaimed, of Fort St. Thomas 
as it was called can still be traced, but of the building only the 
picturesque ruins of the old central tower still remain. There 
are two walled cemeteries, full for the most part of the tombs of 
officers of the regiments once quartered at Quilon. In one of 
the cemeteries is an old rained belfry, supposed to date froni 
Portuguese times. 

A Deputy Tahsildar is stationed here, who is also fiub- 
Magistrate and Sub-Eegistrar. There is a sub-jail and a police 
guard. In civil judicial matters the settlement is subject to the 
District Munsiff of Anjengo. 

The roadstead of Tangasseri is rendered very dangerous hy 
the notorious Tangasseri reef. A lighthouse was erected on the 
point in 1902. It exhibits a group flashing white light of 40,000 
candle power 135 feet above highwater mark and visible 18 miles 
out to sea. 

The inhabitants are nearly all Roman Catholics, under the 
Bishop of Quilon. There are two churches. The older of the 
two, the Valiya Puttan Palli, dates from 1789 and has recently 
been raised to the dignity of a Pro-Cathedral. The first Vicar 
Apostolic Bishop lies buried in the church at the foot of the altar. 
In 1845 a convent was added to the church, bat it has recently 
been removed to a newer building near the lighthouse. The 
other church of Santa Cruz was founded in 1841 hy the Arch¬ 
bishop elect of Oranganore, Don Manuel De San Joquim Neves. 
He died in 1841, and was huried in the church. 
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Abdul Ealiiman Samuri, 4sl. 

Abdur Razzak, 42, 44, 99, 362, 384. 

Abeicromby, 76, 76, 395. 

Abiugton, 69, 70. 

Abkaii revenue, 357-360. 

Aboriginal tribes, 133-139. 

Acohan, title of Palghat Rajas, 116, 441, 
445 ; Randattara Acchanmar, 258, 203. 

Acchdram^ betrothal, 177, 181. 

Aohin, 52. 

Acts, XXVI of 1850, 375; XXIfl of 1854, 
85; XXIV of 1854, 85, 372; XXIV of 
1859, 371; II of 1864, 329; VIII of 
1865, 238 ; III of 1866, 373 ; IV of 1871, 
373 ; I of 1878, 373 ; XIX of 1883, 215 ; 
XII of 1884, 215; I of 1887, 237: III 
of 1896, 238, 329,337; IV of 1896, 99, 
367; V of 1898, 3G7; 1 of 1900, 86, 
237 ; II of 1904, 329. 

Acta Thomas, 200. 

-\deii, 48, 50. 

Adhdnayt'it a Xambddiri sacrifice, 307,452, 

Adhigdris, village headmen, 353, seq.; as 
Civil Courts, 366; as Magistrates, 367. 

Adhyans, 106. 

A digs Is, 108, 154. 

Adikaman Elini, 33. 

Adima janmam, a service tenure, 307. 

Adittiripdds, 107, 452. 

Aditya I, 37. 

Aditva Varman, 40. 

Adi/ddis, 113, 119. 

Adultery, trials for, 364. 

Aduttons, 131. 

Agalapuzha, 5, 251, 430. 

Aga-Pothuvals, 108. 

Agattammamar. See Anterjanam. 

Agattu Charna Xayars, 116,120, 168,175. 

Agatti, 479,482, 484, 488, 

Agni Purana, 39. 

Agni-ddhdnam, See Adhanam. 

Agni-chayama ydgam, a Nambddiri sacri¬ 
fice, 107, 452. 

Agnihdtri, 107. 

Agricultural Associations, 21, 219. 

Agricultural festivals, 149. 

Agriculture, 214-238; wet lands, 215; 
dry, 219; gardens, 222; special pro¬ 
ducts, 228 ; experimi nts, 469. 

Agriculturists, economic position, 232-8; 
Loans Acts, 215. 

Aix la Chapelle, 61. 

A1 Biruni, 2, 492. 

Alattur, village and hill in Palghat taluk, 

3, 283, 441 ; hill in Wynaad, 476. 


Alavu pymash, 317. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso d’, 47-50, 506; Fran¬ 
cisco d*, 47, 48. 

Aleppey, 8, 9, 31, 410. 

Alexander the Great, 28. 

Alexandria, 28. 

All Mussa, 395. 

Ali Rajas, the ; origin and history, 40-1, 
395-6 ; rulers of the Laccadives, 493j 
^ 495, 499. 

Aliparamba, 468. 

Allur, 40. 

Almeida, 48,49, 394, 404. 

Alpha Gold-mining Company, 16. 

Ahvaye, 377. 

Akkittiripads, 107, 452. 

Amana palaga, tortoise plank, wooden seat 
used at ceremonies by Xambtidiris, 119, 
161. 

Amarambalam forests, 244-5. 

Ambalavasis, 95, 104, 109. 

Amildars, 79. 

Amini, 482. 

Amins, headmen on Laccadives, 500. 
Amsarti, aggregate of desams, parish, 353. 
Amsterdam, 19 
Amulets, 145,191. 

Amusements, 146. 

Anakkayam, 470. 

Anamalais, 3, 439. 

AnandravanSf junior rrale members of a 
tarwdd, 97, 185. 

Ananga Mala, 3, 14, 473, 

Ancestor worship, 152, 155. 

Andis, 128. 

Andolla Mala, 61, 427. 

Androth, 479, 481-5; hurricane of 1848, 
275; dispensary, 276 ; riot, 495. 

Andurans. 120. 

Angadippuram, 82-3, 250, 369, 466-7* 

Angelo, Foit St., 59, 394-5. 

Anginda Peak, 3, 7, 411, 4G4. 

Animals, 20, 468. 

Animism, 151, 154-7. 

Anjamkur, 58. 

Anjarakandi; amsam, 228, 392-3; river, 

5, 59, 80. 

Anjengo, the district, 76, 502 ; land 
revenue, 344-6 ; abkari, etc,, revenues, 
346, 359; the old factory, 55-6, 264, 
503-4; the present town, 502-4; its 
industries, 250, 503 ; commercial im¬ 
portance, 264. 

Anjuvannam, 35-7. 

Annaprdsanam, ceremony of giving first 
rice to child, 164,171. 

Annlar, 206* 
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Antarala Jdthi, intermediate castes, 104}, 
109-114. 

AnterjanamSy N'ambudiri women, 104, 
143, 364. 

Anubhavaniy a species of perpetual lease, 
.307, 

Anvhmamy hypergamy, 95. 

Apjpaluy an edible octopus, 483. 

Arabia, 41, 81. 

Arakkal, 395. 

Aramanakkal Mannannar, 365. 

Arayan, a division of Mukkuvans, 126 ; 

headmen of Mukkuvans, 127. 

Arayan Kulangara Nayar, 395. 
Architecture, 153, 

Areca palms, 225, 319, 331. 

Arimbrakddi Mala, 415. 

Ariyakkod, 87, 266, 414-6. 

Arms Act, 372. 

Arrack revenue, 357-9. 

Arshad Beg, 71, 313. 

Asaris, 127. 

Ashtaganiham, eight spices used in Gana- 
pathi puja, 168. 

AnJitamangalyaniy the eight lucky things, 
159,173,178. 

Ashtavaidyans, 107. 

Asoka, 27, 28. 

Aardmapischetha prayaschitiam, expia¬ 
tory ceremony in Nambddiri marriage, 
159. 

Asyana, 107. 

.^thahasius, 266. 

Athavanad, 106, 441. 

Atolls, 480. 

Atta, sea slug, 498. 

Atidladaldcamy reversionary right, 96. 
Attan I, 33. 

Attan II, 33. 

Attan Grurikkal, 80, 83. 

Attapadi valley, description, 1, 7, 467 ; 
people, 91, 467 ; forests, 240, 245 5 
abkari, 358-9. 

Attikurissi Nayars, 121 , 185, 187. 

Attingal, 55, 503. 

Attipiru, conveyance, landed property, 

. 293, 305. 

Attiridy men’s clubs in Minicoy, 487. 
At^veppUy riverside gardens, 223, 320- 

Augustns, 32. 

Aupdsana dgni, sacred fire at l^'ambddiri 
ceremonies, 160, 165. 

Avenues, 207. 

Avinnat kdvilagam, 431. 

Evilly excavations for paddy on Lacca¬ 
dives, 481. 

Ayacotta, 74, 410. 

Ayanch4ri Kdvilagam, 431, 434. 

Ayuni v/n, feast beginning marriage cere¬ 
monies, 158,18i. 

Ayconny, 60. 

Ayillass^ri, 420. 

AyUi'dn, Mnkknvan oracle, 127. 

Ayudha pujay Dasara, 148. 


Ayyan Adigal, 36. 

Azhikkal, 208, 391, 399. 
Azhuvancberi Tamburakkal, 106. 
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Baber, Mr. T. H., 81-2, 335, 370, 428-9, 
476. 

Backwaters, 4, 263-4. 

Badagar'a, described, 432-3; the fort, 75, 
432; trade of port, 5, 259 j canal, 6 , 
263, 430. 

Baden-Powell, Indian Village Communitijy 
43 ; Land Systems of British India, 303, 
Bakare, 31. 

Balam, 69. 

Bali, a form of magic, 157, 172, 176,178. 
Baliapatatn, See Valarpattanam. 

Balikkala, exorcising ceremony, 1C7, 169, 
188. 

Bamboo forests, 241 1 huts, 142. 

Bana Perumal, 42. 

BdnaWcan, Mukkuvan j priest, 127. 
Banapnratn, 42. 

Banasur, 472. 

Bangalore, 74. 

Bangles, 145. 

Bank of Madras, 383, 426. 

Baraoe, 29, 30. 

Barbosa, Duarte, Coasts of Bast Africa 
and Malabar, 41, 98, 114, 249, 362, 394, 
398, 482. 

Barnaolieri, 394. 

Bartholomew, St., 201. 

Basel Mission, 212-3; schools^ 283-4; . 
industrial institutions, 252 j hospitals, 
276. 

Baskets, 256. 

Bavali, 476. 

Beads, 145. 

Bears, 22. 

Beebe de mer, 483. 

Bednnr, 59, 61 , 65, 71. 

Beer, 359, 

Beggars, 138. 

B 6 gdr forest, 242, 476 5 elephants, in, 21, 
244, 472. 

Belem, 45. 

Bellary District Gazetteer, 101. 

Bell-metal, 258. 

Bench Courts, 366. 

Benches oE Magistrates, 367. 

Bentley, Lieutenant, 493, 496. 

Berrio, the, 45. 

Betal, 146, 227. 

Bey pore, described, 382 j port,^ 5, 259 ; 
river, 6 , 51, 411, 472 j sanitation, 277 ; 
E,ajas, 381-2. 

Bhadrakali, 132, 152, 156. 

Bhagavathi, 386, 443, 445. 

Bharani, cock festival at Cranganore, 148, 
403. 
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Bharatliia puzha, 6, 439, 448. 

Bhaskara Ravivarman, 35, 478. 

Bhafctattiris, 107- 

Bfiavanam, house o£ Xayars, etc., 142. 

Bkavani river, 7, 464, 467. 

BhLumanbhapoyam Prabya, 40, 

Bhntiha Perumal, 40. 

Bibi of Cannanore, cedes Darmapattauam, 
59; intrigues with Tippu, 73~4; 
surrenders to British, 75; the Karar of 
1796, 395-6, 494; Princess of the 
Laccadives, 494-6. 

Bijapur, 52s 

Bingaram, 479-80, 482. 

Bison, 22, 414, 47k 

Blake, W., 466. 

Blasser, Herr Wilhelm, 451. 

Boats, 253 ; on Laccadives, 488. 

Boddam, 76. 

Bombay, 69, 70, 76; Government 77. 

Bonito, 483. 

JBrahvndchdram, bachelor period in Brah¬ 
man’s life, 97,164. 

Brahmagiri, 22, 35, 240, 243, 476, 478. 

Brahmaknlam, 31. 

Brahmans, 104-5 ,* early immigration, 26; 
influence, 94, 288-9, 298, 303. See 

Rambtidiri. 

Brass work, 127, 258. 

Brennen, Mr., 429; College, 282. 

Bride price, 180-5. 

Bridges, 26^ 375. 

Brinjals, 217. 

Brough Smyth, Mr., 16. 

Brown, Mr. Murdoch, 228, 392-3. 

Buchanan, Dr. Claudius, 205, 407. 

Buchanan, Dr. Francis, on laterite, 15; 
on iron smelting, 18, 267 j on samhan- 
dharrij 99 j on pollution, 102; on slave 
castes, 135; on avenues, 267 ; on land 
tenures, 289; on salt manufacture, 354 j 
on Pattar gramams, 440. 

Buddhism, 4k 

Buffaloes, 20. 

Bungalows, 268. 

Burnell, Dr., 35, 36, 92. 


C 


Cabral, 45-7, 403-4, 449. 

Cadalay, 60. 

Caelobothras, 29. 

Calamina, 201. 

Caldwell, Dr., 92. 

Calicut taluk; descriptive summary, 380 ; 
forests, 241-2 j roads, 265; Taluk 
Board, 373. 

Calicut town; history, 44-7, 50-1, 66, 
384-5; the Portuguese factory, 45-7, 
385; Portuguese fort, 50-1, 385; popu¬ 
lation, 91; industries, 248^253; trade, 
259-261; weights and measures, 261; 
hospitals, 276; lunatic asylum, 280. 


schools and colleges, 283-6; courts, 365 
municipal affairs, 375; first English 
factory, 385; Soman Catholic church, 
386; descriptive summary, 382-4. 

Caligula, 32, 

Camel’s Hump, 3, 380, 411. 

Canals, 4, 263-4. 

Cannanore; history, 47, 49, 54, 71, 394-5 ; 
Fort St. Angelo, 49,54, 71, 394; indus¬ 
tries, 252-3; jail, 263, 371; trade, 
269; weights and measures, 261 ,* sani¬ 
tation, 277; schools, 283-4; municipal 
affairs, 378; descriptive summary, 393-5* 

Canton, 63. 

Cantonment, Cannanore, 394. 

Cap-making, 253. 

Cape Comorin, 8. 

Gape of Good Hope, 44, 52. 

Cape Verde Islands, 45 

Capital punishment, 363. 

Capu Tamban, 65, 

Capua, 45. 

Carmelites, 204, 206, 211. 

Carnatic, 68. 

Carpets, flower, 147. 

Caste, 93; Malabar system, 94-138 ; on 
Laccadives, 484; Mmicoy, 486. 

Castor-oil, 220,326. 

Cattanars, Syrian Christian priests, 207. 

Cattle, 20;—fairs, 21, 437, 471theft, 
369. 

Cauvery, 7. 

Census, 90-1. 

Ceremonies, of Hambfldiris, 160-5; of 
other Hindus, 166-189; of Mappillas, 
196 ; of Syrian Christians, 209. 

Cess, land, 373-4. 

Ceylon, 70, 124, 224, 483. 

Chakkans, 121, 250. 

Chakkingal Hayars, 25,121. 

Chakkiyars, 110. 

Ohdla, hut, 132, 142. 

Ohalapuram, 383, 

Chaldaean Christians, 206. 

ChaHl, 277, 428. 

Chalisseri, 454, 462. 

Chaliyam, 51, 52, 385, 414 

Chaliyans, 122, 249, 252. 

Chaliyar. See Beypore river. 

Ghamathai Butea frondcsa^ 160-2,164. 

Ohandanatdd, 474. 

Chandra Gupta, 28. 

Chandu Menon, 93. 

Ohdnthuj an ointment used in Kambfldin 
ceremonies, 162,165. 

ChardkkSl, ornamenial arrow used in 
Nayar ceremonies, 168, 173. 

Chattamborayi forest, 245. 

Chattamparamba, 415. 

Ohatbrams, 268- 

Chaya Kollans, 128. 

Cbanl,49, 52. 

Chavikad, fort, 74 ; weights and mea¬ 
sures, 261-2; distillery, 358; the old 
wfd, 449; descriptive summary, 450-1* 
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Chedletli forest, 21, 242, 2434 

Chekknnnu, 6,413. 

jCk^lsb Nambddiris and Nay^rs, 100. 

Chembottis, 120, 127. 

Chembrasseri, 87, 412-3, 420. 

Cbenat liTayar forest, 245, 439. 

Chenda Pothuyals, 110. 

Olienkku-davan, 33. 

4)heiLdt, 425. 

Cheraman Penimal, 27, 40-2, 491, 384, 
405, 406, 408, 431, 458, 469. 

Ch^ranad, 27, 215, 413. 

Oh^rankod, 76. 

Cheras, the, 31-2, 37 j—kings, 33 civili¬ 

zation, 33. 

Cherij village of Chaliyans and other 
castes, 292, 295. 

Oherikkal, demesne lands of Rajas, 289, 
307. 

Cheriya Perundl, Ramazan festival, 194. 

Cheriyakara, 479. 

Cheriyam, 479 

Cherpalcb^ii, 77, 270, 468. 

Cherujanmakar, village menials, 127, 297. 

CherukVdd, 468. 

Cherumans, oiigin, 25 j cbaractcristica, 
133-4 y dress, 146; puberty coro- 
inonies, 178 ; niarriage—, 184; death—, 
188 ; mats and baskets, 256 ; blindness, 
280; education, 281. 

Oheruvanndr, 382. 

Chetlat, 493. 

Chetties, 138 ; Wynaadan, 123, 477. 

Ohettnv^yi, backwater, 6, 255, 263-4, 
451; Dutch fort, 54, 68, 63, 68, 451; 
historical and descriptive summary, 451. 

Chevaydr, 276, 280, 389. 

Child-birth ceremonies, of Nambddiris, 
163 ; of other Hindus, 169 ; of Mappil- 
las, 197 ; of Syrian Christians, 209. 

Chillies, 217. 

China, 38, 254. 

Chinkanni valley forest, 242. 

Chirakkal amsam, 396 ;—Rajas, 397. 

Chirakkal taluk; descriptive summary, 
391; pepper, 215, 226; kai^pded culti 
vation, 217 ; pmiam, 220; baskets, 256 ; 
salt, 355. 

Chiitra kii^da kdllu, snake stones, 165. 

Chdlas, the, 27, 33. 

Ohdladi pass, 5, 472. 

Gholam, 220, 323. 

.Cholera, 278. 

Chombala, 278, 433. 

Choulam^ hair-cutting ceremony, 172. 

Choultries, 268. 

Chovakkaran family, 426. 

Chovvur gramam, 454, 

Christians, 93,199-^243. 

Churches, 207; at Calicut, 386; Cochin, 
409; Kdttingal, 450. 

Chuttambalanij buildings in temple court¬ 
yard, 153. 

Chuzhali, 398. 

•Cinchona, 229 


Cinnamon, 392, 393. 

OircTimcision, 196 . 

Civil justice, 365-7. 

Claudius, 32. 

Climate, 11, 12 , 271, 491. 

Cloths, 143, 252. 

Cochin ; Portuguese factory, 46-7, 404; 
Portuguese fort, 48, 404; English 

settlement, 53, 404 ; Dutch conquest, 53 
-4, 404 ; surrender to British, 76, 407 ; 
coooamits, 216, 224; ooooanut oil, 219; 
coir, 251 ; trade, 259, 2G0, 264, 407; 
weights and measures, 261; hospitals, 
276 ; education, 282, 284 ; land revenue, 
342-3, 347-9 ; ahkari, 359 ; courts, 366 ; 
municipal affairs, 377; historical and 
descriptive summary, 402, 410. 

Cochin Ethnographical Survey, 132, 158. 

Cochin harbour and backwater, 6 , 7, 8 , 
264, 408. 

Cochin Jews, 410. 

Cochin Raja, 64, 74, 403. 

Cochin State, 7, 75, 76, 81, 355. 

Cochin taluk, 401, 409. 

Cock fighting, 147. 

Cocoanuts; cultivation, 223-5; oil and 
coir industries, 240-50 j—trade, 260; 
toddy, 254, 358-9; assessment, 319- 
21 , 330-1; X..aecadive coir, 487. 

Codally, 59. 

Coffee, cultivation, 228; manufacture, 
229,252; trade, 260. 

Coimbatore, 66 , 67, 73. 

Coins, 32. 

Coir, industry, 250 ; trade, 260 ; on Lacoa- 
clive««, 487-8 ; monopoly, 495-7. 

Colleges, 282. 

Commerce, 259. 

Comineroo, Calicut School of, 286. 

Commissions. See Joint —, Malabar Land 
Tenures, Si)Ooial Commissioners. 

CommunioatioiiR, 2G3~8; waterways, 4, 
263; roads, 264; ferries, 268 ; railways, 
268. 

Concordat of 1886, 205. 

Conjeoveram, 36. 

Oonolly, Mr., murder of, 85, 371 ; his 
teak plantation, 245 ; report on roads, 
265-G 9 on settlement, 321, 324, 342-3 ; 
on Laccadives, 494. 

Conolly canal, 5, 263, 380. 

Coonen cross, 204. 

Coorg, 69, 76. 

Coote, Sir Eyro, 69. 

Ooote’s reef, 8 , 384. 

Coppersmiths, 120 , 127. 

Coral, 480. 

Oosmas Indicoploustes, 2 , 26, 202 . 

Cotton, 253. 

Cotton ara, 30. 

Courachy^ a form of punishment on 
Laccadives, 500. 

Court of Wards, 238, 457, 469, 

Courts of Justice, 77, 366-7. 

Cowries, 496. 
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Cranganore, the backwater, 7, 8 j Roman 
trade with, 31 j the Pernnials, 42j 402 j 
the Portuguese, 48, 51 ^ the Dutch, 64 ; 
the cock festival, 148. 

Crime, 368. 

Crocodiles, 22, 364, 392, 451. 

Crops, 214, 216. 

Cucumbers, 217. 

Cultivation, 215-231. 

Oumbu, 220, 326. 

D 

Dacoity, 369. 

Dances, 132, 147, 154-5, 189. 

Dancing girls, 147. 

Darta grass, eragrostis cynosuroides^used 
in Namblidiri ceremonies, 159, seq. 

Darmapattanam or Darmadam, 55, 59, 
72, 264, 422. 

Dasara, 148. 

Ddsi, Nayac maidservant of NambtSdiris, 
117. 

Day, Dr., 405, 410. 

Death ceremonies, of ISTambtidiris, 165 j 
Nayars, 185 j Tiyans, 187 ; Mukkuvans, 
188; Oherumans, 188; Nayadis, 189; 
Paniyans, 189; Mappillas, 198; Syrian 
Christians, 211. 

Debtors, 304. 

Deer, 22. 

Deli, Mount, 3, 45, 391, 396-7. 

Deputy Collectors, 353. 

Deputy Tahsildara, 353; magistrates, 
358. 

Visarrij a revenue village, territorial unit, 
350-3, 

Desavdzhi, old chief of a desam, 116, 351- 
.3, 295. 

Devapura, room where the lares and 
penates are kept, 158. 

Devil dancing, 130-1. 132, 154-5. 

Dhdni forest, 215. 

Diamper, 31. 

Diksha, mourning, 144, 161, 188. 

Dionysius, Mar, 205. 

Dipastamharrij pillar for lamp outside 
temples. 153. 

Diseases, 278. 

Dispensai ies, 276. 

Distilleries, 358-9. 

District Boards, 373. 

District Courts, 366. 

District Jail, 371. 

District Magistrate, 308. 

District Muiisiffs, 366. 

District Registrars, 367. 

Divisional charges, 353. 

Divisional Magistrates, 368. 

Divorce, 177, 180, 183, 198. 

Dorril, Mr., G2. 

Dow, Major, 74, 76. 

Drainage, 277. 

Dress, of Hindus, 143 ; of Mappillas, 191 5 
of Miniooy islanders, 485-6. 


Drishti, evil eye, 157, 196. 

Droit de seiqneurie^ 101. 

Drummond, Major, 80, 452, 

Dry lands, cultivation of, 219-222, settle¬ 
ment of, 309, 315, 320, 325, 332, 336. 
Duck, 23. 

Duncan, Mr., 76, 459. 

Dutch, The j rise of their power, 53; 
supremacy, 54-5; decline, 55-7, 59, CO, 
64, 68 , 75-6 ; forts, at Chavakkdd, 74 ; 
Chettuvayi, 461; Cochin, 405 ; Tangas- 
s5ri, 506, 

Dwajastamhanij flagstaff in temple conrt- 
yaid, 153. 

£ 

Ear-boring, 172. 

Earthquakes, 275. 

Earth salt, 355. 

East Hill, SSS. 

East India Company, 53-81 passim. 
Economic position of ryots, 232-8. 
Edachenna Knnjan, 80. 

Edach5ri Ndyaa^s, 121. 

Edakkal Mala, 15 ; Cave, 34, 477. 
Edakkara, 414. 

Edakkulam, 457. 

Edappal, 451. 

Edattara, 80. 

Edavolat Kovilagam, 431, 434. 

Edavanua, 4.3, 418. 

Edavazhi, path between parambas, 223. 
Education, 281-6; ceremony of begin¬ 
ning, 172. 

Edupalli ferry, 48. 

Bkadasi festival, at Gurnvayur, 455. 
Blaooheram pass, 472. 

EIambil5ri, 380, 472. 

EUunirattam, offering of cocoauuts, at 
Kdttiyur, 425. 

Elattur river, 5, 380, 4. 

Elayads, 188. 

Elephants, 21, 244, 468, 472. 

Elephantiasis, 278. 

Eli, kingdom of, 3; Itovilagam^ 396-7; 

Perumal, 398. 

Elimala. See Mount Deli. 

Elival, 4(64. 

Elliot, Mary, 420. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 25. 

Elhi. See G-ingelly. 

Embrandiris, 105-6, 

Bmbron, 126. 

Emigration, 91. 

Enamakkal lake, 215-6, 452. 

Bnangan, kinsman, 167. 

Erkdis, 113. 

Eralpad, 96, 382, 413, 469. 

Eratosthenes, 29. 

Ernad taluk, descriptive summary, 411 5 
ginger, 215, 220 ; palliydls, 217; forests, 
241 ; iron smelting, 257; weights and 
measures, 261; education, 281 ; crime, 
369. 
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Ernakulam, 4ilQ. 

Erumans, 120. 

Ebtikulam, 62-3, 397. 

Ectuvittil Pill an mar, 118. 

Eudoxus of Cyzioas, 29. 

Eurasian education, 282. 

Eusebius, 201. 

-Eusfcachius d’Lauoy, 56, 61. 

Eviction, 234s-7. 

Evil eye^ 157. 

Excises salt, 354s abkari, 357; customs, 
360, 

.Exports, 260. 

a game of archery, 147. 
Ezhuniittikkar, 212. 

Ezhutfcans, 120. 

P 

Eamiue, 271-3. 

Farmer, Mr., 76, 77, 289. 

Fateha, part of Mappilla prayers, 193, 
Fauna, 20-3. 

Fawcett, Mr., 101, 153, 154, 163, 166, 
Female education, 284 
Fergusson, James, 25, 153. 

Feroke, 71, 252, 264-5. 

Ferries, 268, 346, 374. 

Festivals, Hindu, 147 ,* Mappilla, 194; 

Christian, 208. 

Fever, 279. 

Fish, 23 i fish.-curing, 356 ; fisheries, 253, 
357. 

.Fish pagoda, 80, 475. 

Fitch, Ralph, 404. 

Floods, 274. 

Flora, 19-20, 481, 

Fodder, 21. 

Folk-songs, 92- 
Food, 145, 192. 

Foreign liquor, 359. 

Forests, 239-247 ; State, 241; bamboo, 
241 1 teak, 242-5 ; offences, 247. 

Forts; Aliparamba, 468 ; Angadippuram, 
466 ; Anjengo, 503 ; Badagara, 432 ; 
Calicut, 385; Cannanore (St. Angelo), 
394; Ohaliyam, 414; Ohavakkad, 74; 
Cherpalcb^ri, 468; Chettuviyi, (Wil¬ 
liam), 451 ; Cochin, 404 ; Darmadam, 
422 j Ettikalam, 397 ; Kdttakkal, 433 ; 
Kuttipuram, 434 ; Kuttiyadi, 431; Lak- 
kidi, 475 ; Madayi, 397 ; Madakkara, 
60 ; Malappuram, 417 ; Mankara, 70 ; 
Pal ghat, 444 ; Palur; 470, Panamaram, 
476 ; Pazhassi, 426 ; Ponnani, 455 ; 
Bamagiri, 468 ; Sultan’s Battery, 477 ; 
Taliparamba, 399 ; Tangasseri (St. 
Thomas), 506 ; Tellicherry, 427 ; Tiru- 
rangadi, 419 ; .Tritala, 462 ; Valarpatta- 
nam, 399. 

French, the ; settlement at Mah5, 57, 435 ; 
rivalry vrith Tellicherry factory, 58-64, 
68 , 69, 75, 386-427; present territory, 
, 76,385,421,435. 

Fullarton, Colonel, 7lj 444, 


G 

G-ame, 21, 411, 414, 468, 472. 

Games, 147. 

Qanapathi puja^ 159, 168, 172. 

Ganges, 165.. 

Qarhha rcLkshanay Brahman pregnancy 
ceremony, 167. 

Gardens; cultivation of, 222 - 7 ; settle¬ 
ment of, 310-2, 314-6, 318-322, 330-1, 
333, 342.^ 

Garuclan, 456. 

Geology, 14-16. 

George, Fort St., 61. 

Ghats, the Western, 3; passes, 264-266. 
Gingelly, cultivation, . 220; assessment, 
311, 320, 32, 325-6; oil, 250. 

Ginger, cultivation, 220; manufacture, 
252; trade, 260. 

Gneiss, 14. 

Goa, 50, 52, 

Goats, 14. 

Gold, 16-18, 268. 

Gondophares, 200 . 

Gonsalvo Vaz, 49. 

Gdpii^'ams, gate-houses of temples, 152. 
Qdtrams, exogamous divisionz of Brah¬ 
mans, 104. 

QouU, liaard, omens of, 168. 

Goundans, 91, 138, 467. 

Graeme, Mr., Special Commissioner in 
1822 on land revenue, 308-310, 313, 
318-323; on canals, 263; on ferries, 
238 ; on customs ; 360. 
Grahappari-virthi cycle, 35. 

Grain measures, 262. 

Gram, 326. 

Gramam, Brahman street or village, 106, 
288, 293, 295, 350. 

Gramiui Nambddiris, 108. 

Grihastya^ domestic period of Brahman's 
life, 164-5. 

Ground rent, 343. 

Gudalur, 472. 

Gulkal Hill, 3, 5, 411. 

Gundalpet, 472. 

Guudeit, Dr., 36, 92, 93. 

Guruvaydr, 452. 

Gyfford, Mr., 66 , 502. 


K 

Haidar Ali, 0% 66 , 71, 420, 441, 455. 

Hair, 144, 172. 

jffaj, pilgrimage to Mecca, 194. 

Hal Ilakkam, 84, 418. 

Hamilton, Oapt. Alexander, 8 , 99, 101, 360, 
385, 395, 432, 434, 461, 504. 

Hanuman, 456, 471. 

Harbours, 7- 
Hart, J., 466. 

Hartley, Colonel, 74-76, 420, 451. 

Hatch, 17. 

Hayden, Mr^, 17. 
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Health, 277. 

Redder Naigu, 65. 

Hemp drugs, 360. 

Hibiscus, 2, 139. 

Hindu castes, 103-138 ; dwellings, 141-2; 
food, 145-6; festivals, 147-151; 
religion, 151-158; ceremonies, 158- 
189. 

Hinduvi pymasli, 317. 

Hipplaus, 14, 29. 

Hiradgalii, 26. 

History, 24-89. 

Hodges, Mr., 62, 63. 

Holothuria, 483, 498. 

Honore, 65. 

Hortus Malabaricus, 19, 405. 

Hospitals, 276. 

Houses, 139,142, 191, 488. 

Hoysalaa, 38, 

Huguessin, H. L., 16. 

Humberstone, Colonel, 70, 75, 420. 
Hurricanes, 275. 

Hyperganiy, 93-5. 


1 

Ibu Batuta, 26-12, 259, 264, 362, 384, 400, 
422, 436, 402, 

lllakkar, 117. 

IIlams; Nambudiri houses, 105; exoga- 
mous sub-divisions of Tiyans, 125; of 
Mukkuvans, 126; of Panans, 132; of 
V^ttuvans, 138; huts of Malakkars, 
137. 

Imports, 260. 

Improvements, tenants, 234; Acts I of 
1887 and I of 1900, 237. 

Inams, 3J9, 

Income tax, 361. 

Indian Antiquary, 2, 27, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 123. 

Industries, 219-259, 487-8. 

Ingapuzba, 231, 390. 

Inscriptions, 25, 34; at Angadippuram, 
4(36 ; ('havakkad, 450 ; Edakkal, 477 ; 
Guruvaydr, 452 ; Kalpati, 445 ; Kddak- 
kal, 453 ; Madayi, 397 ; Manjdii, 417 ; 
Nilambdr, 418 ; Panga, 470; Fanniyur, 
454; Pudiyangadi, 456 ; Sultan’s Bat¬ 
tery, 477; Taliparamba, 399; Triprayar, 
462; Villaydr, 420; in Caiicut taluk, 
390 ; Chirakkal taluk, 401 ; Kurunibra- 
nad taluk, 437. 

Iravi Kortan, 37, 202. 

Iritti, 422. 

Iron, 18, 257. 

Irrigation, 23 5. 

Irikkur, 4, 270, 397. 

Iruvalinad, 58, 61, 63, 79, 423. 

Itti Konibii Acchan, 441. 

Izhnvans ; origin, 25, 124 ; characteristics, 
125-6; ceremonies, 'puliku&i, 168, 
tiraif'du kulydnam, 178, marriage, 180. 


or 

Jack trees, cultivation, 225 ; assessment, 
309, 330, 314-6, 320, 330-3. 

Jacobite Syrians, 205, 211, 

Jaggery, 255, 258. 

Jails, 371. 

Jains, 446, 478. 

Jamdt pallis, Friday mosques, 193. 
Javmabhogam, landlord’s share of produce, 
336-7, 339, 342, 345-8, 349. 

Janmam, proprietary interest in landj 
origin of term, 288-305 ; early accounts, 
288-291; Mr. Logan’s theories, 292-7; 
Sir Charles Turner’s criticism, 297-9; 
Baden*Pcwel’s account, 301 ; criticism, 
302; legal incidents, 305; registration 
oijanmam titles, 329, 340. 

Janma panayam, a species of mortgage, 
306. 

Janmis, relations of Janmis and tenants, 
86 , 233-8; registration of janmis, 329, 
340. 

Japan, 252. "" 

Jdram, tomb, shrine of Mappilla saint, 
195, 416, 418, 450, 455, 486. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 1, 38. 
JdthakdrmaTn, birth ceremony of Nam- 
bddiris, 163. 

Jathimatrakar, 107. 

Jerdon, 23. 

Jewellery, 145, 192. 

Jews, 403, 410, Jews’tank at Madayi, 398; 
Jews’ hill, 451; Jews’ deeds, 35, 407, 
413, 478. 

Joao da Nova, 47. 

Joint Commission of 1793, 77-9, 313, 
361-2, 365. 

Joseph Rabban, 35, 36. 

Justice, administration of, 362-372. 

K 

Kaccha, cloths presented ac weddings, 160. 
Kachamkurissi temple, 442. 

Kadacchi KoUans, 128. 

Kadalundi, 415; river, 6, 263, 411, 464. 
Kadamat, 493. 

Kadans, 137. 

Kadattanad, 58, 312, 431 ; Rajas, 58, 61- 
2, 66, 68-9, 73, 431, 434. 

Kadavan, Mukkuvan elder, 127. 

Kndhakah, dramatic performance, 146. 
Kadina, mortar fired at festivals, 94. 

Kadirur, 422. 

Kadupottan, 122. 

Kaikdlans, 138. 

Kaimaf, titles of Samantans, 113. 

Kaipdd, a method of wet cultivation, 217. 
Kaiiiduga otti, a species of mortgage, 
306. 

Kalari, Nayar gymnasium, 115, 146 
Kalarivattukkal temple, 409. 

Kali, 148. 

Kalikavu, 412, 420. 
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Kalima, MuliamiiiaclarL creed, 193. 
Kalkottis, 129. 

Kalladikkod, 439, 4V0. 

Kallaitu Kuraps, 121. 

Kallayi, river, 5, 50, 216, 383 j port, 24G, 
251, 260 j railway, bridg-e, 376 s Great 
and Little Kallayi, 135. 

Kalpati, 377,145. 

Kalpatta, 475. 

Kalp^ni, 479-485. 

Kalpitfci, 479. 

'Kalnmalam, 33. 

Kalvetti, 277, 377-8, 407. 

■KatamalanR, 127—8, 183. 

Kanaka Mala, 421. 

Kanakasabhai, V., 25, 26, 31, 32, 35. 
Kanakkans, 134. 

Kanam, visible property, cash, fee ; bride- 
price, 123, 180-1 5 lease or asnfrnctaary 
mortgage 5 position of kdnam tenants, 
233-7; early accounts of tenure, 288-91 ; 

• Mr. Logan’s theories, 292-7 s Sir C. 
Turner, 300; possible origin, 303 5 
present legal incidents, 305. 

Kaaatttir, 395. 

Kancharans,. 129. 

Kandalnr Salai, 37. 

Kanetti, 32. 

Kani, collection of auspicious objects at 
Viahn, 148. 

Kanisan, 129, 149, 25G. 

Kanjikdd, 439. 

Kannamangalam, 412. 

Kannavam, 242, 423. 

KannerUf bogey to ward off evil eye, 157,196. 
Kawniy first rice crop, 215-7, 217. 
Kannikudij betrothal ceremony of South 
Malabar Tiyans, 181. 

Kanniparamba, 389. 

Kandtohala, 405. 

Kandth, 242-3, 423. 

Kdraima, a service tenure, 307. 

Kurdr, agreement; the Cannanore karar, 
406, 493. 

Karikala, 33. 

Karikkad, 419. 

Karimala, 439. 

Karimbalaus, 137. 

Karimpuzha, river, 5 ; forest, 245 5 cloth, 
252; kovilagam, 4G9. 

KarinTcam, a long wet crop, 218. 

Karipid, 396. 

Kai'kkfir ghat, 4, 5, 22, 264-7, 411-2, 
Karmabhnmi, 40. 

Karnamulpdd, title of Samantans, 113; 

the — of Manjdri, 83, 88, 418. 

Karnavany senior male member of a far- 
wdd, 96, 127, 1G7-182 passim-j on 

' Laccadives, 484. 

Karo Panikkar, 112. 

Karoura, 31. 

Kartdvu, title of Samantans, 113. 

Kamga grass, Cynodbn dactylon, used in 
ceremonies, 109, 165,169. 

Karuga Mfissads, or Kambddiris, 108. 


Karuvdrakundn, 6, 420. 

Kdryasta^ih, land agents, 235, 

Kas8arag(5d taluk, 57. 

Kdthuknttu, car-boring ceremony, 164 
171-2. 

Kattiy knife, old tax on toddy knives, 357. 

Kattikulam, 476. 

Kanrava kings, 33. 

KavalajDpara, 78, 238, 469. 

Kavaratti, 479, 481-4, 488, 493. 

Kavil Mdssads, 108. 

Kavilampara, 435. 

Kdvuy shrine of inferior deities, 154-6. 

Kavnntara, 437. 

K6.viithiyan8, May ar barbers, 121 j Mukku- 
van —, 12G ; Txyan —, 131 ; Taccha — 
131; Kanisan —, 131. 

Kavvayi, 263, 268, 398 ; river, 54, 60. 

Kdyal. See Punjakol. 

Kazhu, eagle, a form of impaling, 363. 

Kdziy 193, 197, 48C. 

Keeling, Capt,, 53, 385. 

Keprobotros, 31. 

Kerala, etymology, 27 ; early references, 
28-9 j trade with Romo, 29 ; early kings, 
36-7 j invasioxis, 37-8 j Brahman coloni¬ 
zation, 39. 

Kerala m5.hatmyam, 24, 39, 40. 

Kdrala Perumal, 27, 458. 

Kdrala Varma Raja, 78. 

Kdraladdsapuram, 451. 

Kdralapntra, 27-8. 

Kdraldlpatti, 24, 32, 39, 40, 42-4, 288, 384, 
395, 443, 458. 

Ketta vellamy stinking water, 9. 

Kcya Peramdl, 40. 

Kiltan, 493. 

Kindi, bell metal water vessel, 1G7-187 
passim. 

King, Dr., IG. 

KiriyamyQxogfxm >ns sub-division of Isayars, 
119 5 —Tiyans, 125; —Kammalaxis, 127; 
—Panans, 132 j—Pulluvans, 133. 

Kiriyattil Mayars, 116-8, 17G. 

Kitdb, Muhammadan Bcriptnros, 193, 456. 

Kizhakkd kovilagam, 96, 381, 41(5. 

Kizhakkini, eastern wing of ndlapwa, 140, 
160. 

Kizhdr, 21, 437. 

Klari, 416. 

Kodai Ravi, 35, 

Kodai Srikantan, 35. 

KodakalluSy umbrella stones, marking old 
sepulchral chambers, 152 j in Calicut 
taluk, 389; Ernad, 414, 418, 419; 

Kurumbranid, 438; Ponnani, 453; 
Walavanad, 470, 

Kdclakkal, 252, 27G, 453-4. 

Kodungallur. See Cranganore. 

Kdduvayur, 420. 

Kokkallur, 438. 

Koiar, 251. 

Kdlattanad, 57-8, 67, 312, 396, 493. 

Kdlattiri, the, 41, 49, 50, 58-G9 passim, 
308, ,360, 406, 408, 493. 
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Kolat,tur, 84-5, 273, 469. 

Kolayans, 120 . 

Kolkadau Kutti Assan, 444. 

Xolkarans, village peons, 353, 
Kollaknrups, 128. 

Kollangod j the Nambidi, 113, 442 
forests, 244; sanitation, 277 j sum-nary, 
442. 

Komaram^ devil-dancer, 122 , 136 . 

Konam, men’s mideroloth, 43. 

Konddtti, 192-3, 415-6. 

Corot, 475, 

Kothamangalam, 32. 

Kotlidra, 31. 

Kdtta river, 5, 7, 8 , 32, 57-8, 65, 71, 269, 
430, 433, 

Kottadilli, 345, 504, . 

Kottakkal, in Knrumbranad, 52, 251, 433 5 
in Ernad, 416. 

Kdttapadi, 416, 457* 

KSttdranVj house of-a Baja, 142. 

Kdttayam amsam, 423. 

Kdttayam Baja, 57-8, 66 -- 8 , 73, 79, 423, 
474. 

Kdttayam taJuk, descriptive summary, 
421 j Nayars, 120 j pepper, 215 j Jcai^dd 
cultivation, 217 ; forests, 241. 

Kdttiydr, festival, 80, 118, 137, 424 5 
forest, 242-3. 

Kdvtiagamj palace, family of Bajas, 96, 114. 
Koyas, 484. 

Kahattriyas, 112 . 

KshStrani^ temple, 152. 

Kndali Baja, 431. 

Kndamalanad, 38. 

Kddans, 134, 258. 

Kndikadnbetta, 7. 

XvM>imaj<xnm(i.rn, a service tenure, 307. 
Kudinad, 32. 

Kudivekkalj a form of marriage by adop¬ 
tion, 111 . 

Kudiydn, tenant, 288, 296, 484. 

Kudumi, tuft of hair left unshaved, 144. 
Kulam, exogainous sub-division of N. 

Malabar Kayars, 118. 

Kulangara Nayar, 121, 395. 

Kulasekhara, 40, 42, 443. 

Kulottinga, 1, 38. 

Kundahs, 1 , 7, 214, 246, 411, 464. 

Kunhali Marakkars, 93, 433-4, 493. 
Kurmimangalam, 259, 391. 

Kurakkeni Kollamites, 203. 

Kurangod K^yar, 58, 427, 

Kni-avans, 438, 256. 

Kuricchiyans, 25, 80, 136. 243, 424, 474. 
KuriiraVjans, 25, 91,136, 474. 
'Kurumbranad, summary, 430-1; Pyohy 
rebellion, 78-9 ; Nayars, 120; cocoanuts, 
215 ; Bajas, 431, 474. 

Curups, 116, 120 , 128. 

Kuruthi, vessel of coloured water used in 
magic, 157. 

Kusavans, 120 . 

Kutba^ Friday sermon, 193. 

Kuthiravattat N ayar, 469. 


Kuttam, casto assembly, 118, 350; exogam- 
oas group of Oherumans, 134; on 
Laccadives, 481. 

KuHan, Paniyan headman and priest. 136, 
184. 

Kuttanad, 449. 

Ktittaparamba, 424. 

Kdttingal, 450. 

Kuttipuram, 6 , 73, 75, 434. 

Kuttiyadi, 266, 270, 434-6. 

Kuzhikanam, improvement lease, 306. 
Slydd, Capt., 385. 

Ir 

Labbais, 93, 189, 

Labourdonnais, 51, 61, 435. 

Laccadive islands; description, 479-80; 
lagoons, 480 ; flora, 481; fauna, 482-3 ; 
people, 484-5 ; schools, 485 ; industries, 
487-8 ; religion, 488-9 ; houses, 489 ; 
boats, 489 ; health, 491 ; oKmate, 492 ; 
history, 492-4; fiscal administration, 
495-9; Panddraiii lands, 499; general 
administration, 500-1. 

Lagoons, 4, 263, 480. 

Lakkidi, 475. 
lially, 70, 73, 455. 

Land-cess, 373. 

Land customs, 361. 

Land revenue ; the — system, 287 j — 
under the Bajas, 308; the Mysorean 
system, 309; early British administra¬ 
tion, 313; Smee’s pymash, 314; 
Macleod’s revision, 314 5 Biokard^s 
proposals, 315 ; the janmi pymash, 317; 
Graeme’s report, 318 ; Vaughan’s settle¬ 
ment, 321; the ^ugilvivaram pymashj 
324 ; reversion to jama of 1800, 325; 
the survey and settlement, 327-334; 
Wynaad settlement, 335-342; Cochin 
settlement, 342-4 ; Anjengo settlement, 
344—6. 

Land tenures; traditional accounts, 288 ; 
early British accounts, 289 ; Mr. Logan’s 
theories, 236, 292; criticism, 297-303; 
present legal incidents, 305-6. 

Landlords, 233-8. 

Languages, 91. 

Laterite, 14, 142, 249. 

Law, Mr. John, 68 . 

Lemon grass, 250. 

Lepers, 276, 280, 491. 

Limnrike, 30, 31, 492. 

Linschoten, 53, 99, 394, 405, 414, 455, 

Liquid measures, 262. 

Liquor, 358—360. 

Literacy. 281. 

Literature, 92-3. 

Litigation, 366. 

Local Boards, 373; funds, 374. 

Logan, Mr., on the K^raidipatti, 39; on 
Chdraman Perumal, 41; on land tenures, 

86 . 292-7; on landloid and tenant, 
233-6 ; on Mappiila outbreaks, 86-7; on 
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the escheat settlement, 348; on village 
commnnities, 350 ; on the Mahaniakbam 
festival, 459. 

liOgan’s Treaties, 56, 58-65, 75—6, 315, 
344-5, 352, 392, 407, 410. 

Lokanar kavn, 433. 

Lonet, M«, 63. 

Lonrenco, 49. 

Lower Secondary schools, 283. 

Lunatic Asylums, 280. 

Lusiad, the, 41. 

Macaulay, Col., 409. 

MacchUf room used as store-room and for 
ceremonies, 141, 173-4, 179, 185. 
Macleod, 70-l, 77, 80-1, 262, 314,357, 392, 
455. 

Madakkara fort, 60, 63, 66-7. 

Madanna, 66-7. 

Madayi, 26, 60, 397-8. 

Madras Bank, 383, 426. 

Magaram^ second oroi^j 215, 217. 

Magic, lo7, 196. 

Magistrates, 367. 

Magodai, 37. 

Mahahharatha, S3, 92. 

MahM^vapattanam, 37, 203. 

Mahamakham, 44, 459. 

Mah4, French settlement at, 57; captured 
by British, 63, 68 ; restoration to French, 
76; commercial impor<‘ance, 264; salt, 
355; customs, 361; summary, 435. 

Mahl, 8, 91, 456. 

Mahogany, 247. 

Mahrattas, 73. 

Mailankuiinu, 427. 

Maitland, Capt., 441. 

M^khdiim Ali, 65, 70, 75, 468. 

Makhdum Tangal, 193. 

Makkatidyam, principle of descent through 
father, 95. 

Makki, 474, 

M4la Pofchnvals, 111, 176, 188. 

Malabar, etymology, 2. 

Malabar Land Tenures Committee, 86, 
236, 296-7. 

Malabar Marriage Act, 96, 100, 173, 179, 
367. 

Malabar Special Commission of 1881-82, 
86, 2;i3. 

Malabar Wills Act, 367. 

Malacca, 48, 50, 52. 

Malanad, 32, 37, 39. 

Malakkans, 137. 

Malappuram, 83, 87-9, 276, 286, 371, 416. 
Malasars, 137, 184. 

Malayalam, 91-3. 

Malayans, 131, 137, 256. 

Malay Straits, 48. 

Maidive islands, 8, 65, 479, 492. 

Malik Ibn Dinar, 41, 398, 400, 436. 

Malik Kafur, 36, 38. 

pensions paid to ancient Bajas, 
382, 397, 413, 423, 431-2, 441, 449, 465. 


Mali khans, 486. 

Main mis, 486, 499. 

Mambad, 6, 246,413. 

Mambram, 417; Tangal, 84-5, 195, 4l7. 

Mammali, 415. 

Maminali Kidavus, 395. 

Manay house of Mambddiripad, 142. 

ManaMan, Mukkuvan priest, 127. 

Mananohira, 386. 

Manautoddy, 80, 228, 475. • 

Manapnram, 346-8, 451. 

Mauassdri, 380. 

Manattana, 79, 424, 

Manavdlan, bridegroom, 173. 

Manddram, bauhinia, 139. 

Mangalore, 65, 71, 494;—tiles, 252. 

Mangatt Acohan, 122. 

Mangoes, 223. 

Manichaeans, 202. 

Manigramam, 37, 292. 

Manika Yachakar, 202, 

Manikan, 43. 

Maniydi’, 401. 

Manjeri, 67, 82, 371, 417-8. 

Mankada, 465, 470. 

Mankara, 70, 265, 439, 446. 

Manu«ldiar, 117, 

Maniian, 125, 130, 154, 170. 

Mannanmar, 365. 

Mannarakkad, 470. 

MannaUwl-islam, Mappilla institution for 
converts, 190. 

Manzi, 39. 

Maniapam, covered platform in fi’ont of 
srikdvil, 153. 

Maniram, religious formula, incantation, 
130, 158. 

Mantravadi or mantrakodij new cloth 
presented at tali hettu kalyd<nam, 174; 
veil, 210. 

Mantravddif magio.'an, 157. 

Manure, 218. 

Mappillas; origin, 26, 189; characteris¬ 
tics, 190; bouses, 191; dress, 191; 
religion, 192 ; mosques, 193 ; ceremonies 
196; industries, 250-3; education, 281, 
284-5 ; on Laccadives, 484-5. 

Mappilla outbreaks, 82-9, 267, 370, 413, 
414-8, 466, 469. 

Marakkars, 93, 433. 

Marars, 132, 176. 

Marappamnadi Hill, 5. 

Maravans, 112. 

Marco Polo, 3, 38, 44, 396, 398. 

Markets, 260-1, 376-9. 

Marriage ceremonies, Mambudiris, 158, 
163 ; Nayars, tali kettu Tcalydnam^ 173, 
Sambandham, 179; makkattdyam castes, 
Tiyans and Izhuvans, 180-1; Mukkuvans, 
183 ; Kammalans, 183 ; Panans, 183 ; 
Cherumans, 184 ; Kay^dis, 184; Malasars, 
185 ; ?5ttuvans, 185 ; Shola Mayakkans, 
185; Mappilla'5,197 ; Syiian Christians, 
209. 

Maitab Khan, 74-5, 415. 
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Martanda Varma, 5G, 

MarumakTcattayarriy principle of descent, 
throcgh the mother j the—family 
system, 95; origin, 97; early accoants, 
98. 

Maruvan Sapir Iso, 100, 203. 

Mds, 490. 

Mathilagam, 454. 

Hats, 256. 

Mattamir, 81, 426. 

Mattalhyi, 60, 63. 

Matthaeus, 19, 405. 

Mdttu, change, ceremonial purification, 
130, 170. 

Maulad, Mappilla celebration of Saints, 
195 

Havildns, 138, 256. 

Mayura Varnia, 26. 

Mayyat Kunnu, 436. 

Mayyazhi, 57, 435. 

Mazare, 398. 

Meadows, G-en., 70. 
liteasures, 262. 

Mecca, 41, 193, 492. 

Medical institutions, 276. 

Megasthenes, 28. 

M^laoheris, 484. 

M^lattur, 86, 420, 471. 

Menezes, Archbishop, 204 j Viceroy, 436, 
455. 

Menon, title of ITayars, 116; village 
accountants, 352-3. 

Meppddi, 16-18, 476. 

Mica, 18. 

Mills, oil, 249 j weaving, 252. 

Minangadi, 474*. 

Minerals, 16—19- 

Minicoy, 8, 479, 481-2 ; language, 91, 486 j 
people, 485-6 j boats, 490 ; trade, 490 ; 
climate, 491-2. 

Minjina SdhidSf all-but-martyrs, 83. 
Mitakshara, 26. 

Modan, hill rice j cultivation, 220 j assess¬ 
ment, 811-2, 320, 325-6, 332. 
Mdhiniijattam, a dance, 147. 

Molasses arrack, 358. 

Monopolies, 495-9. 

Monsoon, 13, 271. 

MooJchyists, Mysorean village headmen, 
353. 

Moore’s * Malabar Law and Oastom,* 97, 
101, 307. 

Morakunnu, 427. 

Morampara, 421, 

Morindacitron, 499. 

Mornington, Lord, 75. 

Mosques, 193; at Darmadam, 422; Kon- 
ddtti, 416 ; Madayi, 397; Malappnram, 
416; Mambram, 417; Ponnani, 456; Qui- 
landi, 437 ; Valarpattanam, 399. 
Mosquitoes, 484. 

Mount Deli. See Deli. 

Mozhi, Mappilla divorce, 198. 
Muchalapattanam, 446. 

Mud banks, 8, 9, 384, 408. 
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Mudalakulam, 386. 

Mudaldls, 500. 

Muhammadans, 93, 189. 

Muhurram, 194. 

MuJchdm^ mausoleum. See Jdram, 
Mukkuvans ; origin, 126 ; characteristics, 
126-7; ceremonies, 176-188; industries, 
253. 

Mukurti Peak, 3, 5, 411. 

JfullaSj Mappilla priests, 193, 456. 

Multa Praeclare, Papal bull, 205. 

Mamba Mulyaka, 485, 492. 

Mundu, man’s cloth, 143. 

Munddr, 446. 

Municipalities, 373-9. 

Mhnnnttikkar, 212. 

Munnuttans, 131, 

Munro, Major, 63. 

Munro, Sir T., 205, 318, 321. 

Mdppans, 136. 

Mur mm, winnowing basket, 189. 
MuaaUyar, Mappilla preachers, 193, 446. 
Mhsaris, 127, 258.* 

Mnvvdris, 120. 

Museum, Madras—Bulletins, 102,109,129, 
130, 132, 135, 145, 154, 179, 357. 
Mussads, 107, 108. 

Mdttan, 117. 

Mutranoheri, 53, 410, 

Muttukulam, 467. 

Muttupattanam, 446. 

Muyirikod, 35. 

Muziris, 30, 31, 34. 

Mysorean invasions, 65-75; the Mysorean 
settlement, 309-313. 

N 

Nadapnram, 435, 

Madavannnr, 435. 

Ndds, divisions of ancient kingdoms, 43-4, 
78, 288, 302, 309, 350-2, 381, 413, 
430-1, 441, 449. 

Nadumiitam, yard or imphivium in middle 
of ndlupura, 140, 159-187 J>a5sm. 
hTaduvattam, 64, 441. 

Ndduvdzhis, old military chiefs of nads, 
116, 350-3, 369. 

Naganmar, 39, 

Pfdgattdn hdvu, snake shrines, 155,140,155. 
Ndgapdttu, song in praise of serpents, 112. 
Ndlamhalam, temple quadrangle, 152. 
13'alamkur, 58. 

Ndlupura, house with four wings, 140, 
Kalutara, 435. 

NdmaJcarmam, naming ceremony, 164. 
Nambalakod amsam, 5, 76, 474. 

Nambis, 107. 

Nambiatiris, 104. 

Kambidis, 109, 113, 442, 449, 457. 
Nambiyars, 113, 126. 

Kambudiris ; origin, 26 ; characteristics, 
104-5; sub-divisions, 106-8; dress, 
143-5 ; marriage, 95, 97, 158-162 ; other 
ceremonies, 163-166 j education, 282. 
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JffandLimuhham, oblation to anceafcors, 159. 
Nannambra, 227, 412. 

^annangddiSj Kisfcvaons, 152, 390, 415-'8, 
423, 429, 434, 438, 471- 
Narakkal, 8, 9, 403, 408. 

■Nfasrani Mappillas, 190. 

Nattiga, 462. 

Nattnkkal, 470. 

Naviyans, 122. 

Nayadi^.lSS, 146, 184, 189. 

Nayars,* origin, 25, 114 5 obaracteristios, 
114; high caste Nayars, 114,120; non- 
military Nayars, 120 — 1 ; low caste 
Nayars, 121-3; dress, 142-6; ceremo¬ 
nies, puli'kVf'ii, 167; childbirth, 169; 
mdttu, 170 ; pdihudi^ 171 ; cTiorun'nu, 171; 
vidydramhham^ 172 ; choulatn, 172 ; Tcdthu- 
172; tali Jceltu Tcalydnam, l73 ; 
Urandub kalydnim, 177 ; samhandha'Yn, 
179; death ceremonies, 185 ; education, 
282. 

Neaoyndi, 30. 

Nediyiruppu, 43, 96, 413. 

Nedunganad, 465-6. 

Nelkunda, 30, 32. 

Nelliktit forest, 245. 

Wercha, Mappilla festival in honour o*^ 
saints, 195, 417. 

Nero, 32. 

Nestorian Christians, 202. 

Netherlands East India Company, 74, i 

Newars, 25. 

Nei/attam, oblation of ghee, 425. 

Neytikkars, 129. t 

Niocolo de Conti, 99. [ 

Nicbolson, Sir F., 357. 1 

Higuihif assessment, 299,— vittu, esnimated 
quantity of seed required for a land, 
used as a basis o£ assessment, 335 - 6 . 

NUcka, Mappilla marriage, 195. 

Nilambur, 418; forests, 241, 244; teak 
plantations, 245-6 ; gold washing, 18, 
258. 

Nilavil'i-hJcu, standing lamp, 167-187 
passiTn, 

Nil5swaram, 5, 60 , 62-3 ; 60-5, 381. 

Nilgiri Peak, 3, 411, 

Nilgiris, 76, 411, 464. 

Nilgiri Wynaad, 17, 411. 

Wira^ first fruits, 150. 

Niracchaveppu, measure of rice and paddy 
required in most Nayar ceremonies, 
167, 169 seq. 

Nirmu^l, a species of mortgage, 306. 
Niskdram, prayer, 199. 

Nitrias, 29. 

Nittur, 252, 428. ! 

Nizam, 73, 

O 

Occupations, 248-9, 456-8. 

Ocelis, 29. 

Odarrw^ himts on Laccadives, 484, 490. 

Odis, Minicoy boats, 490, 497 . 


Odiyan, magician, 135. 

Oil, oocoanut, 249, 260 ; gingelly, 250; 

lemon grass, 250, 260 ; kcrosine, 260. 
Qlavakkdd, 252, 268, 439. 

Guam festival, 147. 

Ootacamiind, 472. 

Ophir. 28. 

Opium, 360. 

Ordeals, 363, 500. 

Ornaments, 145, 192, 488. 

Ormuz, 48, 50. 

Orphanages, 212. 

Ohtanmar madam, 459. 

Qttapalam, 251, 270, 283, 4G4-5, 470. 
Ottattu Nayars, 120. 

Ottij a species of kdnam, 306. 
Ottikump^ram^ a species of mortgage, 306. 
Ouchterlony valley, 5, 76. 

P 

Pacheco, 48. 

Paddy, cultivation, 215-9 ; tirade, 260. 
Padi, gate, raised seat in porch, 142. 

Pddi, grouj) of huts, 136, 142. 

Padikkal tada, obstruction at the gate, in 
Izhuvan marriages, 180. 

Padinnara kdvilagam, 78, 96, 381. 
Padinattu-muri, 390. 

Padinndttu pura^ west wing of house, 140. 
Padippura, gale-house, 139. 

Pdla^ areca pot used at funerals, 166, 187. 
Palat Krishna Monon, 468. 

Palayfir, 31, 450. 

Pal4ri kdvilagam, 431. 

Palghat Gap, 1, 4, 13, 70, 268, 439. 
Palghat Rajas, 64, 410-1, 44 0 . 

Palghat taluk, descriptive summary, 439- 
41; cultivation, 215,220; forests, 241, 
245; palmvras, 254; mats, 256; I'oads, 
264. 

Palghat town; the fort, 67,. 69, 74, 83, 444 ; 
population, 91; industries, 252, 256; 
trade, 261; weights and measures, 261- 
2; schools and college, 282-3; muni¬ 
cipal affairs, 376 ; historical and descrip¬ 
tive summary, 443-6 
Palissa Kollan?, 128, 176. 

PdL-kudij milk-drinking ce emony, 171. 
PallavaSj 37. 

Palli kdvilagam, 397. 

Pallicohans, 120. 

Pallikunnu, 427. 

Palliporfc, 276, 28U, 410. 

Pallipuram, 6. 

Palliydls, seed-beds, terraced paddy land, 
215. 

Palms, 223 ; palm-leaf umbrellas and hats, 
256. 

Palmyras, 254 ; thatch, 142; fibre, 251; 

hats, 256. 

Palura, 31. 

Palur kotta, 470. 

Pdmban tullal, snake dance, 132, 155. 
Panakkadans, 247, 
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Panamaram, 80, 476. 

Panans, 131-2, 167, 183-4, 256. 

Panayarn^ simple mortgage, 306. 
Panchama soh.ools, 284. 

Pandalur Hill, 3, 82, 371, 413, 464, 
Pand^rams, 138. 

Panddram, Government, 482; lands, on 
the Laccadives, 499. 

Pdndihali, triangular platter of plantain 
leaf, used in magic, 157, 176. 

Pandikkad, 87, 250, 371, 413, 420. 

Pandya kings, 27, 33, 37-8. 

Panikkar, 116, 129. 

Paniyankara, 383. 

Paniyans, 135-6, 184, 189. 

Panniyiir gramam, 37, 39, 108, 4f54. 
Pantalayini Kollam, 8, 45, 48, 436. 

Papis, 108, 

Pappadam, wafer eaten with curry, 145, 
172. 

Para, a grain measure, 262 a land 
measure, 308-9. 

Para, 446« 

Para Kurups, 129. 

Parali, 439, 478. 

Pai'ambattu kavu, 390. 

Parambil, 434. 

Parappanad, 44, 72, 382, 413, 
Parappanangadi, 413, 419. 

Parapph.r Nayars, 120. 

ParasLi Rama, 26-7, 38-9, 443. 
Parasuiamaksh^tram, 26. 

Paravannangadi, 412. 

Paravans, 329. 

Parayans, 134-5,146, 256. 

Parbuttif Mysorean Village Officer, 353. 
Pardaillan, M de, 57. 

Parry Co., 255, 358-9. 

Parur, 64. 

Pasture, 21. 

Pathin^lu varma, 128. 

Pathin^tfcans, 128. 

Pathita jdthi, polluting castes, 123-133. 
Patta, palmyra leaf representing ghost, 
186, 

Pdttam, rent, 292, 294-6, 305, 308, 310-5, 
318-9, 325, 333, 345; outlying portions 
of Cochin Taluk, 2, 342, 410. 

Pattambi, 470. 

Pattarunnis, 109. 

Pcittars, 105-6, 143, 440. 

Pattas, 232. 

Pattuvam, 400. 

Payalur, 443. 

Payyanad, 32, 44, 89, 118, 431. 

Payyanur, 39, 108, 398. 

Payyoli, 5, 251, 203, 437. 

Payyormala, 41, 431. 

Pazhassi, 77-81, 426. 

Pazhayangadi. Sec M4dayi. 
Pazhayankur, 204. 

Peafowl, 23. 

pepper, cultivation, 226-7 j tiade, S60; 
assessment, 326, 342. 


Peralasaeri, 403 * 

PerambMi ghat, 4, 266, 421. 

Peravur, 424. 

Perinkollans, 127. 

Perinkulam Ferry, 65. 

Perintalmaniia, 261, 471. 

Periplus maris Prythraei, 25, 30, 32, 491. 
Periya Gha^, 4, 79, 264-5, 421, 472. 
Periya Kunjara Mala, 439, 464. 

Periya Peak, 474. 

Periyar river, 34. 

Persian Golf, 48. 

Persian wheels, 10, 216, ‘ 

Peruklam, a land measure, 326. 

Per am als, 40-2. 

Perumudiyur, 471. 

Peruvantaia, 433. 

Petronius, 29. 

Peutingerian tfi^bles, 32. 

Physical description, 1-23, 480-1, 
Pidarans, 108, 154. 

Pietro della Valle, 53, 99. 

Fig, 21. 

Pigeon, 23. 

Pilla t%lam^ magic oil, 135. 

Pisharodi, 111. 

Pitti, 479. 

Plague, 279. 

Plantains, 217. 

Vldsu, Butea frondosa, Vi&ed in ITambd.dm 
ceremonies. 160, 164. 

Pliny, 29-30.' 

Pokkffi-, 390. 

Polanad, 32, 43, 4t, 381, 384. 

Police, 3G9. 

Political history, 25-89. 

Poll tax, 497. 

Pollacbi, 3,442. 

Pollution, 102 ; ceremonial, 103; biith. and 
death, 103 j—periods of various, astes, 
170. 

Polpalli, 440. 

Polyandry, 97-8. 

Polygamy, 198. 

Pondicherry, 63, 68, 435. 

Ponmala, 416. 

Ponmdri, 434. 

Ponmundam, 413. 

Ponnani j Portuguese fort, 52, 455 ; Eng¬ 
lish factory, 54, 455 ; langal, 193, 466 ; 
coir, 250 ; trade, 259 ; port, 260 j weights 
and measures, 261-2 j Union, 373 
descriptive summary, 454-6. 

Ponnani Canal, 6, 263. 

Ponnani river, 6, 263. 

Ponnani taluk, cultivation, 215, 224; salt, 
355 ; crime, 369 ; summary, 448-9. 
Ponnefetu, 238. 

Ponpuzha, 5, 246, 472. 

Population, 90-1, 

Poravannurkarans, 128. 

Porlattiri Raja, 43, 381, 384, 431. 

Ports, 7, 259, 361. 

Porters, 25P. 
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Portuguese ; nrri^^al at Calicut» 45; rise of 
power, 46-48; Viceroys of the Indies, 
48-51; decline, 52-4; at. Calicut, 45, 
50, 385; at Cannanore, 47, 48-9, 394; 
at Ghaliyam, 51-2, 414 ; at Cochin, 46- 
8, 53-4, 404; at Cranganore, 48, 51; 

. at Goa, 49-50. 

Pothu^als, 108, 110, 176, 187. 

Poyyanad, 422. 

PradaJfca?itnam,circuTnainbTiIation of sacred 
trees, shrines, etc., 154,161-187, ; 

TcumhJia —, 165, 186. 

Pranakdd, 464, 

JPraaMam, flowers, etc., giTon to worship¬ 
pers, 148, 154. 

Prathilomam^ violation of hypergamy, 95. 

Pregnancy ceremonies, 163, 167. 

Professions, 259. 

Ptolemy, 29, 31-2, 34, 415. 

Pseudostomos, 31. 

Pudamuri, a marriage ceremony, 100,170. 

Pudiyangadi, 67j 456. 

Pudonagaram, 447. 

Pugilvivaram pymash, 324. 

Pukkdt, 477. 

Pukkoya Tangal, 89, 416. 

Pulavayi, 381. 

Pulayans, 25, 133, 256. 

Pulayakodans, 128. 

PuUMidif tamarind-drinking ceremony, 
167, 209. 

Pulavans, 132. 

Pumsavanam, Namhndiri ceremony during 
pregnancy, 163. 

P'&muTcham, portico, 141. 

Punam, hill shifting cultivation, 220, 239, 
320, 326. 

Pflnamhis, 109. 

PunjaTcdlf a method of wet cultivation, 
216. 

Punishments, 363. 

Punnatthr, 113, 449, 457. 

Punul. Brahman thread, 304. 

Pura, house of low castes, 142 ; family 
house in Laccadives, 485. 

Puram5ri, 434. 

Puran^d, 5H, 423. 

Pura^pddf balance of pdttam payable to 
janmi after deducting interest on 

' 'kdnam, 306, 

Pura-pothuvals, 110. 

Purattn charna Nayars, 116, 120. 

Purazhi Kala, 421, 429. 

Pushpagans, 109. 

Pushpinis, 109,174. 

Puthauangadi Mosque, 467, 

Futhari, ceremonial eating of new rice. 
150. 

Puthupadi, 389. 

Pnthupattanam, 32, 431. 

Pyohy rebellion, 77-81- 

Pymash; Smee’s, 314, Macleod’s, 314, 
Warden’s, 317. 

Pyrard de Laval, 53, 99, 362, 355, 405, 
431, 434, 4S3- 


Q 

Quails, 23. 

Quilon, 7, 36, 47-48, 50, 56. 
Quilandi, 437. 


n 

Rae, Milne, 200-4. 

Bagi, 220, 326. 

Ragonatt, 59. 

Rail-borne traie, 200. 

Railways, 208. 

Rainfall, 11, 270, 491. 

Raja, title of Samantaiis, 113. 

Raja Kdsari Varma, 27. 

Baja Raja, 1, 37. 

Rajendra Ohola, 11, 37. 

Ramagiri Fort, 70, 408. 

Ramanatkara, 419. 

Ramautalli, 396, 401. 

Ramantirutti, 410. 

Ramasami Mudaliar, Sii', 270. 

Ramasami tirtam, 446. 

Ramazan, 89, 194. 

Ramdilly fortress, 62. 

Raninafl, 413. 

Randattara, 58-9, G6, 263, 422. 
Rashtrakufca, 37. 

Rats, 225, 482. 

Ravari Nayars, 118. 

Rav5ris, 486. 

Ravi Varma, 34, 38, 42, 73. 

Ravuttans, 91, 3 89, 440, 447. 
Rayirimaugalam, 457. 

Raza Khan, 66. 

Bed Sea, 48. 

Reefs, 7, 8, 384, 480. 

Reformed Syrians, 206. 

Registrars, 367. 

Registration, of births and deaths, 277 ; of 
Janmis, 329, 340; of documents, 367. 
Regulation XXVI of 1802, 329. 

Religions, 93 ; Hindu—, 151-6 ; Mappilla, 
192-4, 487-8. 

Relinquishments, 341. 

Remission, 335, 341. 

Revenue. See Land--, Abkari, Excise—- 
Rice. See Paddy. 

Rickards, Mr., 81, 314-6. 

Risley, Sir H., 93. 

Rivers, 4-7. 

Roads, 264-7, 374-5, 

Robinson, Sir W., 295, 322, 325, 494-5. 
Rocks, 14; rock caves, 390, 399, 415-8, 
423, 429, 434, 438, 471. 

Rohini, 36. 

Bdlans, 134. 

Roman Catholics, 211, 

Roman Empire, 38. 

Romo-Syrians, 204. 

Rubber; cultivation, 231, 247 j manufac¬ 
ture, 232. 

RuJSLuns, 201. 
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Sabha, caste assembly, 552. 

Sacrifice rock, 7, 31-2, 433. 

Sadr Adalat, 84* 

Sago palm, 223. 

Sdhidsj Mappilla saints, 82-4, 86 , 88-9, 
195, 416-7. 

Salt-fish, 254, 356. 

Salt-revenue, 354-5 5 Mahd—, 355 ; Travan- 
core'and Cochin—, 355. 

Samai, 220, 326. 

Samantans, 94-5, 112-3. 

Samanya Nambudiri, 107. 

Samavartanam, ceremony on entering 
domestic life, 164. 

SarnJbandha'^, a form of marriage involv¬ 
ing no legal obligations, 93; origin, 97j 
early accounts, 98 ; present position, 99 ; 

• ceremonies, 178, 180 ; Pula community 
of pollution, 95 j Muthal—, community 
of property, 95, 179, 367. 

Sambhiir, 22, 415, 472. 

Savchdyanam^ collection of bones and ashes 
at funeral, 166, 187. 

Bandhyavandanam^ Brahmans* daily wor¬ 
ship of sun, 156. 

Sanitation, 277, 490-1. 

Sanskrit, 92-3. 

Santa Cruz cathedral, 404-5, 409. 

■Santhasthi JBrahmasvam, a species of 
perpetual lease, 306. 

Sany^si, 107, 111, 123. 

Sapthas, 108. 

Sarvasicadhdnamj a form of adoption, 26. 

Sastrangakar, 108. 

Sdsvdtham, a species of perpetual lease, 
307. 

Saw-mills, 251, 

Rayid FasI, 84, 105, 417. 

Sayyids, See Sdhids. 

Schools, 283-6, 485. 

Sea-borne Trade, 258. 

Sea Customs, 361, 495. 

Seasons, 271. 

Second crop, 215, 218, 332. 

Seer, 23. 

Sembai, 31. 

Sengannam, 33. 

Sepulchral caves, 152, 390, 399, 415, 423, 
434, 438, 471. 

Seringapatam, 69, 74, 76, 79. 

Seshamj cloth worn by mourners, 165, 186, 
188. 

Sessions Courts, 366, 368. 

Settlement; Mysorean, 309-313; quin¬ 
quennial leases, 313; Smee’s pymash, 
314 ; Macleod’s revision, 314 ; Rickard’s 
proposals, 314-7; Warden’s janmi 
pymash, 317 j Grrsemo’s report, 318-323 j 
Pugil vivaram pymash, 324 3 reversion to 
jama of 1800, 325-7 3 the survey and—, 
327--335; of Wynaad, 335-341; of 
Cochin, 342-344; of Anjengo, 344-6 5 
of Escheats, 346-9. 


Shabi Earat, 194. 

Shafi, 192. 

Shantikdr^ officiating priest, 153, 172. 
Sheep, 21. 

Sheikkinde palli, 386. 
Sherishtadar-Magistrafces, 368 
Shiahs, 192. 

Shikar, 21. 

Shikaris, 123, 135, 137, 

Shdla Nayakkans, 136, 184. 

Shdrantir, 252, 471. 

Sihhandif 370. 

Silent Talley, I, 6, 245-7, 420, 464-5. 
Shnantan, 2?ambtidiri ceremony during 
pregnancy, 163. 

Singalese, 91. 

Singhand, 3S. 

Sirdar Khan, 68-9. 

Sispara, 87, 266, 413, 419-20. 

Sivaratri, 148. 

Small-pox, 278, 491. 

Smarta, 207, 364. 

Swarta-mcharaw, Kambudiri caste tri¬ 
bunal, 104, 107, 364. 

Smee, 314. 

Smugglers* Pass, 424, 472. 

Snakes, 22. 

Snipe, 23. 

Soarez, 48, 51, 506. 

Socotra, 49. 

Soils, 9-11, 331, 338, 480. 

Solomon, 28. 

Sdmattiripad, 107. 

Sdma-ydgam, Kamb-ddiri sacrifice, 107, 
452. 

Sorcery, 130-1, 135, 157, 195. 

South Indian Railway, 268. 

Special Commissioners : Mr. Strange, 84 j 
Mr, Logan, 86-8,233 ; Mr. Farmer, 236 j 
Mr. Grraeme, 318-20 j Sir T. Munro, 318. 
Special Police Force, 371, 416. 

Spirits, 358. 

Sraddha, men orial ceremonies, 166, 187. 
Srikandapuram, 398. 

Sri k6vil, inner shrine, 120,152. 
Srimutrakonnu, 418. 

Srinivasa Rao, 68. 

Si-ivishnu Tar^tia, 34. 

Stadtholder of Holland, 75-6. 

Stana Ravi, 36, 41, 

Stdnam, title with property attached, 96. 
Stationary Magistrates, 368. 

Stevenson, Col., 80. 

Storms, 275. 

Strabo, 28. 

Strange, Mr., 84-86, 

Stuart, Col., 74 . 

Stuart, Mr. A. E. 0., 338. 

Sub-jails, 372. 

Sub-Judges, 366. 

Sub-Magistrates, 368. 

Sub- Registrars, 367. 

Sudra Hdvars, 117. 

Sufi, 486. 

Sugar, 255, 
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Sukapuram, 37, 451. 

Suleiman, 42. 

Sullivan, 70. 

Sultanas Battery, 34, 80, 82, 477. 

Sultan’s Canal, 263. 

Sunnis, 192. 

Superstition, 167, 195, 484, 485. 

Survey, 327-335. 

Swarubakkar, 117. 

Sweet-toddy. 360. 

Syrian CbrisLians, 93, 199 bistox’y, 200, 
450-1 ; Bazbayankxir and Put.tankur, 
204 5 Eomo-Syriaus, 204; Reformed, or 
St., Thomas Syrians, 206; Jacobites, 
206; Chaldeans, 206; Anntir, 206; 
Carmelite Misbionaries, 20.6 ; churches, 
206; clergy, 207; doctrines, 20S; festi¬ 
vals; 298; ceremonies, 209, 


T 

Taccbampara, 470. 

Tacoholi Obheiian, 93, 433. 

Tagadur, 33. 

Tagarapadi, 270. 

TahaJnUuUMujahidin, 41, 52, 398,422, 436. 

Tahsildara, 353, 367. 

Tailors, 253. 

TaJckiya, 415. 

Takrus, 486. 

Talakindavans, 121. 

Tali, marriage badge, 100, 159, 174, 198, 
206,209. 

Tdlilcettulcalydnam, symbolical marriage, 
100-2, 173-7, 

Taliparamba, 60, 128, 226, 252, 399. 

Taluk Boards, 373-4. 

Tamarassdri, 381, 390 ; —ghat, 68, 71, 75, 
264-5, 267, 274, 380, 472. 

Tamburakkal, 129, 441. 

’pamburan^ title of Samantan, 96,113, 

Tamil, 92. 

Tamilakanij 32. 

Tamils 1800 years ago, The, 25-6, 31-2, 35, 
92. 

Tanadhars, 370. 

Tandans, 125, 127, 182-3. 

Tandela, 484. 

Tangals, Mappji 11a religious leaders, 192-3 ; 
Mambram—, 84, 417 ; Pukkoya 89, 
416 i Ponnani —, 192, 456. 

Taugass^ri; Portuguese factory and fort, 
50; ceded to British, 76 ; laud revenue, 
344-6 ; abkari, etc., 346, 359 ; desoidptive 
and histoiical summary, 505-6. 

Tan3ore, 70. 

Tantri, ritual expert, 107. 

Tanui, 61, 457. 

Tara, platform, altar, 140, 153 ; aggregate 
of families, caste community, 292, 295 
350. 

Taragans, 117. 

Tarisa church, 36. 


Tariydt, 472. 

Tarwdd, family, family house, 95 j 
■—islands, 480, 483, 

Tattans, 127. ^ 

Tdttu, ceremonial fashion of wearing cloth 
143, 159, 162, 165. 

Tdvazhi, branch uLiarvodd, 96. 

Tea ; cultivation, 230; manufacture, 230, 
252; trade, 260, 

Teak, 241, 243, 215, 251. 

Teal, 23. 

Technical schools, 280. 

Tokkelamkur, 58, 431. 

TeTckini, south wing of bouse, 140. 
Tekkumbhagar, 203. 

Tellicherry: the old factory and fort, 55- 
75 puifsiw 5 industries, 252, 357; trade, 
250-60; ‘Weights and measures, 261; 
health, 279; schools and college, 282 ; 
courts, 365-7; municipal council, 378; 
descriptive and historical summary, 
426-8. 

Temperature, 31-2. 

Temples, 162; Guruvaydr, 452 ; Kalpati, 
445 ; Keraladcsapuram, 451; Kottiyiir, 
424; Panniyiir, 454; Pattuvam, 400; 
Srimutra Kunnu, 418 ; Stikapuram, 451 ; 
Taliparamba, 399; Talli, 383; Tiru- 
mantham Kunnu, 4C6 ; Tiruuavayi, 458; 
Tirunclli, 478 ; Trikkalayur, 414 ; Trik- 
kandayur, 462; Triprangdd, 453; Tri- 
prayar, 462; Vallur Kavu, 47G. 

Tenants, 86, 233-7, 288-307. 

Tdnari, 440. 

Tenmalapuram, 441. 

Tenmalas, 3, 439. 

Teyyambadi Kurups, 112. 

Teyydttam. See Tiydttam, 

Thackeray, Mr., 265, 291. 

Theft, 369. 

Thomas of Cana, 202. 

Thomas, Saint, 200, 450; Syrians, 206. 
Thurston, Mr. E., 23, 101, 198. 

Tiberius, 32. 

Tigers, 22, 123. 

Tikkddi, 433. 

Tilakam, 449. 

Tiles, 252. 

Timber, trees, 240-7 ; trade, 251. 
Tinnakara, 479-80. 

Tipu, 70-5, 77, 2G4, 415, 493-4. 

Tirandu kalydnam, puberty ceromony> 
177-8. 

Tirukaru^, 32. 

Tirumantliamkunnu, 466. 

Tirumulpad, title of Samantans, 113; 

Nilambur, 245, 258, 418. 

Tirunavayi, 41, 44, 458. 

TirunelU, 34-5, 243, 477-8. 

Tirur, 6, 268, 448, 4G2. 

Tirdrangadi, 70, 75, 84, 270, 419. 
Tiruvangad, 118, 429, 

Tiruvanjikulam, 31. 

Tiruvathira, 148. 

Tiruvazhamkunnu, 464, , . ,. 
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Tivakaram, 31. 

Tijans, origin, 25, 124; oliaracteristi *s, 
125 j ceremonies, 'puh'kud%^ 168 ; child¬ 
birth, 1G9 ; tali ketiu kal\jdna7n, 175; 
tirandu kalydnam, 178; maxTiage, 181; 
death, 188; industries, 251, 254; 

education, 282. 

Tiyapddj Tiyans’ pollution distance, 102. 
Ttydttaat, a ceremonial dance, 110, 132 
Tiyattn Kambtyars, 110. 

?odia, boss-shaped earring, 145. 

Toddy, 254, 359. 

Tdl-kollans, 128. 

Tolls, 374. 

Tdpanad, 470. 

26pi kallu9, hat stones, marking sepulchral 
chambers. See koda kallu. 

Toraydr, 437. 

Tortoise-shell, 483, 498. 

TortM mundu, upper cloth, 143. 

Torture, 363. 

Tdtta7n<i, excavations for dry crops on 
Laccadives, 480. 

Tovm Improvements Act, 375, 

Trade, 259-61, 489-90. 

Training schools, 286. 

Travancore, 6, 8, 41, 44 , 55, 66, 73-4, 79, 
81, 365. 

Travancore Census Eepoit, lOS, 110, 163. 
Ti'avancore State Manual, 36, 200. 
Travellers’ bungalows, 268 
Tree tax, 359. 

Trepang, 483, 498. 

Tribunals, 333^5. 

Triohaleri, 478. 

Trichammavam, 399. 

TVichfirakunnu, 478. 

Tricharamanna, 424. 

Trichera Terupa, 72. 

Trichur, 68, 442, 452, 458 
Trikkada, 454. 

Trikkalangdd, 419. 

Trikkalayur, 87, 245, 414, 

Tnkkandiyur. 462. 

Trikkariyur, 399. 

Trikkayikkad, 458. 

Triprang 6d, 270, 453-4, 456-7. 

Triprayar, 462. 

Tritala, 462-3. 

Trivandrum, 6. 

Ti'jkku-vilakku, hanging lamp, 167. 

Tulasij Oci^uon mnctum, basil, 141, 16S, 
seq. 

Tuni, woman’s long cloth, 143. 

Tnnjattu Ezhutacchan, 92, 462. 

Tuppukuh, blackmail, 369. 

Turner, Sir Charles, 217. 

Tmtles, 483, 498. 

Tutha river, G, 66, 464-5. 

Tdvvur, 371, 412. 

Tyre, 28. 

U 

XJcchdral, agricultural ceremony, 151. 
TJcchavsTii a form of exorcism, 132, 


Udaga-Jcriya, oblation of water, 165,18G. 
Udayamangalam Kdvilagam, 397- 
Udiamperur, 31. 

Udiya, 37. 

Ulutnbans, 118. 

Umbrellas, 144, 25G. 

Unions 373. 

Unni Mutta Miippan, 78, 80. 

Upanai/anam^ investiture with thread, 164. 
Upper Secondary schools, 283. 

Ur, village, 353. 

Urakars, 484. 

Urali Ndyars, 120 
Urile-parisha Mussads, 108. 

Ur6t Mala, 3, 147, 411. 

Uzhicchaly a magic, 157. 


V 


Vaccination, 278. 

Vadakkanchdri, 447. 

Vadakkelamkur, 58. 

Vadakkdttara, 442. 

fadakkiniy noith wing of house, 140, 159, 

167, 178. 

Vadamalapuram, 441. 

Vadamalas, 3,439. 

Vadanapalli, 250. 

Vadhyar, 107. 

Vadikkakam, 845. 

Vadugans, 129. 

Vaidigan, 107. 

Valapp^d, 462. 

Valarpattanam, 75, 243, 258, 399; —river, 
4, 6, 59-62, 243, 263. 

Valayar, 267, 439. 

Valinchians, 123. 

Valiyakara, 479. 

Valiya Perunal, 191. 

Ydlkdmiadiy bell-metal hand mirror, 159 

168, 173. 

Vallabha Eaja, 465. 

Vallddis, 113. 

Vallur k&vu, 476. 

Valluva Kon, 44. 

Valluvans, 127- 

Vdnaprdshtaj dwelling in jungle, one of the 
four periods of Brahman’s life, 107. 
Vaniamkulam, 21, 276, 471. 

Vanians, 121, 250. • 

Vanji, 31, 33. 

Vdnku, Mappilla call to prayers, 194. 
Vannans, 130. 

Vannattans, 121. 

Van Spall, 76, 407. 

Varakkal, 386. 

Yarmigiy Minicoy women’s club, 487- 
Variyars, 111. 

Varthema, 99, 101, 362, 361, 394. 

Vasco da Gama, 44-5, 47, 51, 404, 436. 
Vattekkadans, 121. 

Vattezhuttu, 35, 451. 

VattiSj 131. 

Vaughan, Mr., 320-1. 
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Vavul Mala, 3, 5, 380, 411. 

Vayittiri, 16,478. 

Vegetables, 217, 481. 

V6lam, 401. 
y elans, 130. 

V ^lapni’am, 43, 384. 

VeUceha/jpdd, Oracle, 131,134, 15&. 
VelHyangdd, 6, 449. 

Vellalars, 138. 

Vellari Mala, 15, 18,380, 411, 472. 
Yellatiri, 465. 

Vellaydr, 420. 

Vellikulangara, 437. 

Velliyan kalln, 433, 463. 

Vellatldans, 121. 

Venganad N'ambidii 113, 442. 

Vengara, 412. 

Venkatakdtta, 416. 

Venkayya, 7., 36. 

Yenkidanga, 216, 250, 452. 

Yennad, 32, 36-7. 

Yerapoly, 64, 74, 212. 

Yettatnad, 449. 

Yettatpndiyangadi, 456. 

Y^fcfcnFans, qnarrymea, 129, 251 ,* a jungle 
tribe, 138, 184, 256. 

Yiddram, a form of in a triage, 179, 180, 
182. 

7%du, house of l^'ayars, 142"j on Laccadives 
wife’s house, 484. 

Yidydrambham, initiation into the alpha¬ 
bet, 164, 172. 

Yijayalaya, 37. 

Yijayanagar, 43, 52. 

Yikramau, 43. 

Yilacchdl mSni ^dtiam^ net produce, 312, 
348. 

Yilakkataravans, 122. 

Village courts, 366-7. 

Village officers, 350-3. 

Villages, 292, 350-3. 

Yira Kerala, 38. 

Yira Kerala Chakravarti, 27, 36. 

Yira Baghava Chakravarti, 27, 36, 42. 
Yira Eavi, 442. 

Viringilli, 8, 479, 491. 

Yishuuvardbana, 38. 

Yishu, 147, 149. 

YisJinjphalamj agricultural forecast, 148. 
Yisisbta Nambtidiris, 107. 

Yit.al statistics, 277. 

Yiyyattil, 2I5-B, 448-S. 

Yyavahara Mala, 290. 

Yypeen, 7, 47, 53-4, 81,402-3, 405. 


w 

Walavauad, descriptive summary, 464-5 ' 
Mappilas, 71, 77; cultivation, 215, 217 j 
forests, 241; palmyras, 2545 iron 
smelting, 257; weights and measures, 
261; crime, 369. 

Walker, Major, 290, 

Warden, Mr., 291, 315-7, 335- 
Wards, 457, 469. 

Warren Hastings, 68. 

Waste lands, 214, 232, 804. 

Water-supply, 277, 376-8.. 

Waterways, 263-4. 

Watson, Oapt., 81, 370. 

Weaving, 252. 

Weights and measures, 261. 

Wellesley, Gou., 79. 

Wells, 215, 277. 

West Hill, 383, 386. 

Western Ghats, 1, 77, 411, 464, 472. 

Wet lands, cultivation, 216-9 ; assessment, 
309-10, 314-8, 322-5, 331. 

WhitehousG, 200, 202-3. 

Wigram, 86. 

Winterbotham, Sir H., 83, 88, 498. 
Witchcraft, 130-1,135, 157, 195. 

Wynaad; descriptive summary, 472-4; 
gold, 16; ceded to British, 79-81; 
special products, 228-232 ; forests* 241, 
243; roads, 26i-7, 375; rainfall, 270; 
settlement, 335-342; escheats, 337; 
estates, 337-8 ; abkari, 357, 359. 
Wynaadan Ohettis, 123, 477. 

Wyse, Capt., 83, 265, 418. 

X 

Xavier, Francis, 24-211, 457. 

Y 

Ydgamj Brahman sacrifice, 107. 
Yanaikkadohey, 33. 

Yantram, charm, amulet, 129, 191. 
Ydtrakalii sword play, 108. 

Yavanas, 34. 

Y6gi Gnrnkkals, 123. 

Z 

Zamorin, 43~4, 45-79 passim, 381-2,384-6, 
413. 

Zaral’tan, 398. 

Zein-nd-din, 42, 456. 







